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§319.  Subject  renewed  thus  far  from  historical  and  not 
from  judicial  standpoint — So  far  the  treaty-making  power 
of  tlie  United  States  has  been  reviewed  from  historical  and 
extra-judicial  standj)oints  and  not  from  the  record  of  deci- 
sions of  the  courts.  In  deciding  the  extent  and  scope  of  that 
power  the  Federal  and  State  courts  have  considered  all  of 
these  historical  points  and,  undoubtedly,  have  rendered  their 
decisions  in  the  light  which  history  throws  upon  the  subject ; 
the  opinions,  however,  of  publicists,  legislators,  and  even  of 
f ramers  of  the  instrument  itself,  have  not  always  been  adopted 
as  the  views  of  the  courts. 

<;  320.  Views  of  members  of  Constitutional  Convention 
not  always  followed  by  courts.— Even  the  views  of  those 
authors  of  the  Federalist  wlio  participated  so  prominently 
in  framing,  and  procuring  the  adoption  of,  the  Constitution, 
have  not  alwavs  been  accepted  bv  the  courts  as  the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  instrument  which  they  themselves  had 
assisted  in  framing ;  *  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  interpretation  of  instruments  framed  by  con- 
ventions necessarily  depends  upon  the  exact  wording ^naHy 


§820, 

^  See  Alexander  Hamilton's  views 
as  expressed  in  No.  LXXY  of  The 
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Federalist  and  comment  thereon  in 
§  247,  p.  884,  Vol.  I,  and  {  313,  p.  449, 
VoL  1. 
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adopted,  and  not  upon  the  personal  views,  of  the  meaning 
thereof,  of  any  members  of  the  convention.  This  rule  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  opinions  subsequently  expressed  but  also, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  opinions  expressed  in  the  convention, 
although  courts  have  decided  that  the  record  of  debates  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  the 
effect  of  a  statute  or  resolution. 

In  every  convention  antagonistic  views  exist  on  almost 
every  subject.  In  construing  the  meaning  of  terms  used  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  body  as  finally  adopted,  the  court 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many  members 
must  have  voted  without  expressing  their  views  and  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  having  acquiesced  in  anything 
beyond  the  exact  terms  used ;  the  interpretation  therefore 
of  all  clauses  must  necessarilv  rest  with  the  court  as  it  is  de- 
rived  from  the  language  itself  in  the  final  form  adopted,  and 
the  court  cannot  be  bound  to  interpret  any  clause  in  any 
instrument  in  accordance  with  the  views  contemporaneously 
or  subsequently  expressed  either  verbally  or  in  writing  by 
one  or  several  members  of  the  body  adopting  it.^ 


*  Pollock  vs.  Farmers'  Loan  <fc 
Trufit  Co.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1895,  157 
U.  S.  429,  FuLLEK,  Ch.  J.  In  this 
case  (pp.  550-574)  tbo  debates  of 
the  CoDStitutiunal  Conventioo  are 
reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  what  the  expressions  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  meant.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  stated  on 
pp.  573-574  as  follows: 

** From  the  foregoinjj  (review  of 
debates  and  decisions)  it  is  appar- 
ent: 1.  That  the  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxation 


4.  (Referring  to  the  Hylton  Carriage 
case)  that  whether  the  tax  on  car- 
riajjes  was  direct  or  indirect  was 
disputed,  but  the  tax  was  sustained 
as  a  tax  on  the  use  and  an  excise. 

5.  That  the  original  expectation 
was  that  the  power  of  direct  taxa- 
tion would  be  exercised  only  in  ex- 
traordinary exigencies.    .    .     ." 

See  also  Field  vs.  Clarke  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1892,  143  U.  S.  649,  Har- 
lan, J.,  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
entries  in  the  Journal  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress  is  considered. 


was  well  understood  by  the  framers  In  s{)caking  of  the  debate  in  Con- 
of  the  Constitution  and  those  who  grcss  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
adopted  it.  2.  That  under  the  |  Louisiana,  the  Supreme  Court  says: 
state  systems  of  taxation  all  taxes  i  '^  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
on  real  estate  or  perscmal  property  .  details  of  this  debate.  The  argu- 
or  the  rents  or  income  thereof  were  ments  of  individual  legislators  are 
rej^arded  as  direct  taxes.  3.  That  no  proper  subject  for  judicial  com- 
the  rules  of  apportionment  and  of  ,  meut.    They  are  so  often  influenced 


uniformity  were  adopted  in  view  of 
that  distinction  and  those  systems. 


by  personal  or  political  considera- 
tions, or  by  the  assumed  necessi- 
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§  321.  Constmctlon  and  effect  of  Constitutional  prorl- 
slons  to  be  determined  by  courts;  President  Jackson's 
ylews  as  to  personal  construction. — The  constraction  of 
Article  VI,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, together  with  all  other  cognate  clauses  must  be  accepted 
only  as  it  has  been  finally  construed  and  become  binding 
upon  all  the  courts  of  the  country,  both  Federal  and  State, 
as  well  as  upon  the  various  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. President  Jackson,  indeed,  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  officer  of  the  United  States  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution according  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  act  accord- 
ing ;  ^  that  theory,  however,  might  possibly  lead  to  confusing, 
even  disastrous,  results,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  can  hardly 

the  whole  sanctioned  by  judicial 


ties  of  the  situation,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  even  as  the 
deliberate  views  of  the  persons  who 
make  them,  much  less  as  dictating 
the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
Constitution  by  the  courts.  U.  S. 
vs.  Vn,  Pac.  B,  R.  Co.,  91  U.  S.  72, 
p.  70.^^  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brown  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell  {In- 
stUar  CaM€H),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  May, 
1901,  182  U.  S.  244. 

The  rule  is  stated  in  Black  on 
Interpretation  of  Laws,  Hornbook 
Series,  St.  Paul,  1890,  as  follows,  on 
page  28,  in  regard  to  "extraneous 
aids  in  construction  of  constitu- 
tions. If  an  ambiguity  exists 
which  cannot  be  cleared  up  by  a 
consideration  of  the  constitution 
itself,  then,  in  order  to  determine 
its  meaning  and  purpose,  resort 
may  be  had  to  extraneous  facts, 
such  as  the  prior  state  of  the  law, 
the  evil  to  be  remedied,  the  circum- 
stances of  contem))orary  history  or 
the  discussions  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention."  In  regard  to 
the  last  point  he  cites  on  papce  30 
numerous  authorities,  Dwarris  on 
Statutes;  and  Endlich  on  Interpre- 
tation of  Statutes,  sec.  510,  in  which 
that  author  declares  that  it  is  a 
great  stretch  of  principle  but  on 
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authority. 

The  rules  as  stated  by  Black  in 
regard  to  legislative  debate  on 
pages  224-230  are  summarized  in 
the  captions  as  follows: 

**91.  In  aid  of  the  interpretation 
of  an  ambiguous  statute,  or  one 
which  is  susceptible  of  several  dif- 
ferent consti-uctions,  it  is  proper 
for  the  courts  to  study  the  history 
of  the  bill  in  its  progress  through 
the  legislature,  by  examining  the 
legislature  journals. 

**92.  Opinions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  which  passed 
a  statute,  expressed  by  tiiem  in 
debate  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing, scope,  or  effect  of.  the. act,  can- 
not be  accepted  by  the  courts  as 
authority  on  the  question  of  its  in- 
terpretation, and  if  received  at  all 
are  entitled  to  but  little  weight 

"93.  In  the  interpretation  of 
statutes,  it  is  not  proper  or  per- 
missible to  inquire  into  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  legislative 
body,  except  in  so  far  as  such  mo- 
tives are  disclosed  by  the  statute 
itself." 

§821. 

1  President  Jaokson'g  **  Protest" 
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be  even  the  subject  of  discussion,  that  no  matter  what  indi- 
vidual views  or  conscientious  scruples  any  officer  of  the 
Government,  administrative  or  judicial,  may  have,  he  must 
subordinate  them,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and  he 
can  only  fulfill  the  obligation  of  his  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  doing  so  in  accordance  with 
the  lines  which  have  been  established  by  the  Federal  Courts 
of  last  resort. 

§  322.  YIews  of  pnblicists  and  conrts  as  to  extent  and 
scope  of  treaty-making  power. — In  this  chapter  we  purpose 
to  enlarge  ujx)n  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  introduction  to 
this  volume  as  to  the  great  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
Constitutional  provisions  affecting  treaties  have  been  con- 
strued and  interpreted,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  and  not  only  that  all  of  the  Federal  Courts,  which 
are  of  course  bound  to  do  so,  have  followed  these  decisions, 
but  that  the  construction  of  the  law,  as  expressed  by  the 
highest  Federal  tribunal,  has  been  unanimously  accepted  as 
the  law  of  the  land  by  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  many  of 
the  States ;  that  in  so  doing  they  have  accepted  it,  not  be- 
cause thev  have  been  forced  so  to  do,  but,  because  thev  have 
recognized  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition,  as  well  as 
the  great  benefits  which  have  inured  to  the  States  themselves 
as  the  result  of  empowering  the  Central  Government  to  act 
as  the  exclusive,  and  fully  authorized,  agent  of  the  several 
States  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers. 

§  323.  Treaty-making  power  to  be  considered  as  to  scope 
and  extent,  effect  on  State  legislation,  and  relative  effect 
of  treaties  and  Congressional  statutes.— The  subject  can 
properly  be  considered  in  three  aspects.  Firsts  the  scope  of 
the  treaty-making  power  as  vested  in  the  United  States  and 
as  determined  by  the  Federal  Courts ;  second^  the  superiority 
of  treaty  stipulations  as  to  all  conflicting  State  legislation, 
either  past,  present  or  future ;  thirds  the  relative  effect  of 
treaties  and  Congressional  legislation. 

April  15,  1S34,  Richardson^s  Mes- 1  pp.  69,  et  seq.    See  p.  71. 
nges  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  Ill,  I 
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The  first  subdivision  has  been  the  subject  of  preceding 
chapters,  but  it  will  also  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters ;  the  third  subdivision  will  be  reserved  for  a  separate  con- 
sideration in  the  next  chapter;  the  second  subdivision  will 
be  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  which  will  be  devoted 
to  revewing  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  cases  which  have 
involved  the  relative  eflFect  of  treaty  provisions  and  State 
statutes. 

§  32i.  First  Important  treaty  case ;  Ware  vs.  Hylton. 
— The  first  important  cases  involving  treaties  and  the  treaty- 
making  power  which  reached  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
relate  to  a  treaty  made  by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  under  the  Constitution,  but  one  which  had  been  made 
under  the  Confederation — the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1783  with  Great  Britain  ;  the  point  involved  was  how  far 
did  that  treaty  override  State  statutes  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lection and  confiscation  of  ante  bellum  debts  owed  by  Ameri- 
cans  to  citizens  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Wa7*e  vs.  Hylton^^  a  British  subject  sued  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  a  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  war ;  the  debtors 
pleaded,  amongst  other  things,  abrogation  of  the  debt  by 
war,  confiscation  of  the  debt  by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a 
war  measure,  and  also  a  partial  payment  to  the  State  as 
owner  of  the  debt  by  confiscation  ;  the  plaintiflf  replied,  set- 
ting up  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1 783  and  the  rati- 
fication thereof  by  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  making  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and, 
therefore,  paramount  to  all  State  legislation  past  and  future. 
Thus  at  the  very  outset  of  the  ojx^ration  of  constitutional 
power,  a  direct  conflict  arose  between  State  sovereignty  and 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  modify  State  laws 
under  the  treaty-making  power. 

§  325.  Far-reaching  effect  of  decision  in  Ware  vs.  Hyl- 
ton; five  opinions  delivered. —Nearly  two  hundred  pages 
of  the  third  volume  of  Dallas's  Reports  are  devoted  to  the 
record  of  this  case:  five  of  the  seven  Justices  delivered 
separate  opinions,  and  many  of  the  prominent  lawj-ers  of 


§334. 

1  Ware  vs.  Ilylton,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1796,  3  DaUiis,  199.     For  extracts 
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the  day  appeared  as  counsel.  Justices  Chase,  Patterson, 
Wilson  and  Cushing  all  concurred  in  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  which  had  dismissed  the  bill; 
Justice  Iredell,  who  had  heard  the  case  below  as  Circuit 
Jadge,  delivered  the  only  dissenting  opinion.  The  opin- 
ions in  this  case  alone,  had  they  never  been  cited  and  ap- 
proved in  subsequent  decisions,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
any  Commissioners,  concluding  a  treaty  for  the  United  States, 
in  making  whatever  absolute  stipulations  might,  in  their 
opinion,  be  necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  gain  any  de- 
sired results,  and  in  regard  to  any  matters,  whether  exclu- 
sively within  the  control  of  the  States  or  not ;  and  clothe  the 
Central  Government  with  ample  power  to  enter  into,  and 
enforce,  all  such  treaty  stipulations.* 

A  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  which  apply  directly  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
Federal  jurisdiction  and  power  in  such  cases. 

§  326.  Opinions  of  Justices  Cliase  and  Paterson.^— Mr. 
Justice  Chase  in  his  opinion  shows  that  the  whole  question 
is  that  "  the  only  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  debt 
in  question  is,  the  law  of  Virginia^  and  the  payment  under 
it ;  and  the  treaty  relates  to  every  kind  of  legal  impediment. 
But  it  is  asked,  did  the  fourth  article  intend  to  annvl  a  laxo 
of  the  states?  and  destroy  rights  acquired  under  it?  I  an- 
swer, that  the  fourth  article  did  intend  to  destroy  all  lawful 
impediments^  past  and  future  ;  and  that  the  law  of  Virginia^ 
and  the  payment  under  it,  is  a  lawful  impediment ;  and  would 
bar  a  recovery,  if  not  destroyed  by  this  article  of  the  treaty. 
.  .  .  Our  Federal  Constitution  establishes  the  power  of 
a  treaty  over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  of  the  States ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  the  words  of  the  fourth  article  were 
intended,  and  are  sufficient  to  nullify  the  law  of  Virginia^ 
and  the  payment  under  it." ' 

Mr.  Justice    Paterson  concluded   his  opinion  with  the 


S825. 

*The  articles  of  the  treaty  in- 
Tolved  in  this  action  and  which  re- 
lated to  the  collection  of  debts  due 
from  citizens  of  the  one  county  to 
oiUzens  of  the  other,  are  quoted 


at  length  in  note  to  §  159,  p.  277, 
Vol.  I. 

§  .326. 

^3  Dallas  p.  242;  italics  are  so  in 

the  origioal. 
2  Idem,  p.  244. 
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statement  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty  under  consideration 
deserved  the  utmost  latitude  of  exposition,  saying : 

"The  fourth  article  embraces  all  creditors,  extends  to  all 
pre-existing  debts,  removesall  lawful  im|iediments,  repeals  the 
legislative  act  of  Virginia,  which  has  been  pleaded  in  bar,  and 
with  regard  to  the  creditor  annuls  everything  done  under  it." ' 

§  327.  Opinions  of  Jastices  Wilson  and  Cashing.— Mr. 
Justice  Wilson  devotes  one  half  of  a  concise  opinion  of  less 
than  a  page  to  the  point  under  consideration,  and  says : 

"Even  if  Virffinia  had  the  power  to  confiscate,  the  treaty 
annuls  the  confiscation.  The  fourth  article  is  well  expressed 
to  meet  the  very  case :  it  is  not  confined  to  debts  existing  at 
the  time  of  making  the  treaty ;  but  is  extended  to  debts  here- 
tofore contracted.  It  is  impossible  by  any  glossary,  or  argu- 
ment, to  make  the  words  more  perspicuous,  more  conclusive, 
than  by  a  bare  recital.  Independent,  therefore,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  (which  authoritativelv  incul- 
cates the  obligation  of  contracts)  the  treaty  is  sufficient  to 
remove  every  impediment  founded  on  the  law  of  ViJ'ginia. 
.  .  .  The  State  was  a  party  to  the  making  of  the  treaty ; 
a  law  does  nothing  more  than  express  the  will  of  a  nation ; 
and  a  treaty  does  the  same."  ^ 

Justice  Gushing,  who  was  the  last  member  of  the  Court 
to  deliver  an  opinion,  disposes  of  this  element  of  the  case  as 
follow^s:  "The  State  may  make  what  rules  it  pleases,  and 
those  rules  must  necessarily  have  place  within  itself.  But 
here  is  a  treaty,  the  supreme  law,  which  overrules  all  State 
laws  upon  the  subject,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that 
makes  the  difference.^  ...  To  effect  the  object  intended, 
there  is  no  want  of  proper  and  strong  language;  there  is  no 
want  of  powder,  the  treaty  being  sanctioned  as  the  supreme 
law,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  nobody 
pretends  to  deny  to  be  paramount  and  controlling  to  all 
state  laws,  and  even  state  constitutions,  wheresoever  they 
interfere  or  disagree.  The  treaty,  then,  as  to  the  point  in 
question,  is  of  equal  force  with  the  Constitution  itself;  and 
certainly,  with  any  law  whatsoever."* 


^Llem,  p.  256. 
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1 3  DaUas,  p.  281. 
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§  32*.  Justice  IreilcU's  diesenting  opinion.— Justice  Ire- 
dell disseateil  frum  the  llmil  I'esult  reached  by  tbo  Court ;  he 
did  not  base  his  dissent,  however,  upon  any  luck  of  power  in 
the  Central  Government  to  bind  tfio  States;  in  regard  to  the 
treaty-making  power  he  used  these  words : 

"  I  consid«r  the  treaty,  (speaking  generally,  independent 
of  the  particular  provisions  on  the  subject,  in  our  present 
Constitution,  the  effect  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  observe 
upon)  as  a  solemn  promise  by  the  whole  nation,  tbat  such 
and  such  things  shall  be  done,  or  that  such  and  such  rights 
shall  be  enjoyed."' ' 

Although  tins  opinion  dissented  as  to  the  general  i-esult,  it 
contains  a  strong  exposition  of  the  right  of  tbt.'  fniLf^ii  States 
to  make  treaties  in  regard  to  Slate  matters,  -lustice  Iredell 
declared  that  the  Confederation  did  not  have  tlio  power  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  treaty  of  17S3,  and  expressed  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  British  creditor  could  not  have  maintained  a 
gait  under  the  treaty  of  1783  in  any  State  where  an  impedi- 
ment existed  by  reason  of  a  Stale  act  hefore  Oie  premnt  Con- 
Btittttio7i  of  tfie  Uniteil  States  had  been  formed ;  he  made  the 
following  statement,  which  he  gaveas  bis  reason  for  ihe  exist- 
ence of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution: 

"  The  article  in  the  constitution  concerning  treaties  I  have 
always  considered,  and  do  now  consider,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  conflict  of  opinions  I  have  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  in  question.  It  was  found  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  that  when  thirteen  different  legislatures  were 
necessary  to  act  in  union  on  many  occasions,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  that  they  would  always  agree  to  act  iis  Congress 
might  think  it  their  duty  to  require.  .  .  .  Tlit-  right  and 
power  being  separated,  it  was  found  often  impracticable  to 
make  them  act  in  conjunction.  .  .  .  Similar  embarrass- 
ments had  been  found  about  the  treaty.  This  was  binding 
in  moral  obligation,  but  could  not  be  constitutionally  carried 
into  effect  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  many,)  so  far  as  the  acts 
of  legislation  then  in  being  constituted  an  impediment,  but 
by  a  repeal.  The  extreme  inconvenience  fell  from  such  a 
system  ilictated  the  remedy  which  the  Constitutiou  has  now 

S838. 

I,  p.  271. 
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provided.  .  .  .  Under  this  Constitution  therefore,  so  far 
as  a  treaty  constitutionally  is  binding,  upon  the  principles 
of  moral  obligation,  it  is  also  by  the  vigor  of  its  own  author- 
ity to  be  executed  in  fact.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  the 
supreme  law  in  the  new  sense  provided,  and  it  was  so  before 
in  a  moral  sense.^^  ^ 

§  329.  John  Marshall's  defeat ;  personnel  of  the  eonrt. 
— The  fact  that  this  decision  was  delivered  over  a  century 
ago  makes  it  all  the  more  authoritative,  as  the  justices  who 
announced  it  had  the  advantage  of  contemporaneous  knowl- 
edge of  many  matters  affecting  the  subject-matter  involved 
and  circumstances  affecting  it.*  It  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  great  Marshall  upon  the  bench ;  but  he  appeared  as  one 
of  the  counsel,  and,  although  he  represented  the  defense,  he 
did  not  dare  to  deny  the  great  force  and  far-reaching  effect 
of  that  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  which 
subsequently,  as  Chief  Justice,  he  upheld  so  strenuously  and 
efficiently.  It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  note  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  John  Marshall  ap- 
peared as  counsel  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  this  single  occasion  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Justice  Paterson  had  .been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  largely  instru- 
mental in  strengthening  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Justice  Wilson  had  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,"^  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  majority  which  ratified  the  instrument  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  which  was  based  to  such  a  large  degree,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power  lodged 
in  the  Central  Government.    Justice  Iredell  had  been  a  mem- 


« 3  Dallas,  pp.  276-277. 

§329. 

^For  Justice  Story's  opinion  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  see  note 
under  §  143,  pp.  240-247,  Vol.  I. 
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State  Convention,  see  §  199,  p.  341, 
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ber  of  the  Coustitutioniil  Convention  of  North  Carolina," 
and  ivas  also  the  author  of  the  rejily  to  Colonel  Mason's  ob- 
jections to  the  Constitution.''  The  Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Court 
was  one  of  the  antbors  of  the  Federalist.^ 

§  3^0.  Ware  rs.  Hylton  the  leading  anthority  for  over 
a  century. — Although  the  opinions  in  this  case  were  deliv- 
ered over  one  hundred  and  four  years  ago,  they  are  as  much 
the  law  of  the  land  to-day  as  they  were  then ;  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  they  have  never  been  questioned ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  frequently  been  cited  aHirniatively  and  followed 
by  the  courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  itself,  which  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  them  the  basis  of  its  decisions  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  treaties,  not  only  in  respect  to  this  ele- 
ment but  also  us  to  other  points  of  treaty  and  Constitutional 
construction  involved. 

If  any  one  considers  that  too  much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  this  single  expression/of  the  Supreme  Court,  tiie  author 
can  only  state  that  in  his  opinion  the  entire  law  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  BO  far  as  the  points  involved  are  concerned, 
has  been  summed  up  in  the  extraots  whieh  have  been  quoted 
from  the  opinions  delivered  in  this  case,  which  according  to 
the  Centennial  historian  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  one  of  the 
most  farreaching  decisions  rendered  by  that  tribunal  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  existence.'    Other  decisions  were 
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'See  }  327,  p.  3fi8,  Vol.  I. 
•Se«8  2-.3,  p.  389,  Vol.  L 
>Set>  i  24S,  p.  3S7,  Vol.  I. 

'  Slatf  of  aeoTffia  vi.  Brailiifnril, 
C.S.  Sap.  Cl.  1794,3  D8nai.l.JAT, 
Cli.  J.,  Involvfd  gimilar  ques- 
tiuiu  U>  thoce  iiiTolved  ia  ll'are  va. 
Billion. 

Ur.  Carson,  tho  liistDrUn  of  the 
SuprcDW  Court,  in  lils  CenMnnial 
Hliti)ry.  (in  pnge  163,  after  refer- 
ring lo  the  cise 
Ofrglavi.  BraiUfori,  Vijn 

although    not 
■ktovntal^  •xpnaMd,  lorolrad  Ute 


Important  principle  thiil  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  like  Iho  Consliluiirai,  was 
in  rcapei^t  to  multent  embraced  b; 
ils  tHruiB,  the  Hnpreine  liiw,  and 
could  not  be  festricU'd  in  its  operA- 
tl.m  by  Statfl  nclion  or  Stati'  laws. 
Tiiesame  result  van  r>-:u'lieil,  nnd 
the  gLiine  ccinoluiil.m  jiistilleii  ;ifter 
tlio  moHt.  exhauMlve  cxnTniQatioa 


the  tar  n 


tfd  c 


of 


WtTt  v».  Hytlnn,  iu  which  the 
splendid  eluqnence  of  Patrick 
Ilourj,  the  great  reasnuinc  facul- 
ties of  John  Mnr»lmll»tthe  bur, 
and  the  pnwerful  iliesfnting  opin- 
luD  at  Indutt  were  employed  iu 
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statement  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty  under  consideration 
deserved  the  utmost  latitude  of  exposition,  saying: 

"The  fourth  article  embraces  all  creditors,  extends  to  all 
pre-existing  debts,  removes  all  lawful  impediments,  re]>eals  the 
legislative  act  of  VirgiJiia^  which  has  been  pleaded  in  bar,  and 
with  regard  to  the  creditor  annuls  everything  done  under  it." ' 

§  327.  Opinions  of  Jastices  Wilson  and  Cashing. — Mr. 
Justice  Wilson  devotes  one  half  of  a  concise  opinion  of  less 
than  a  page  to  the  point  under  consideration,  and  says: 

"Even  if  Virginia  had  the  power  to  confiscate,  the  treaty 
annuls  the  confiscation.  The  fourth  article  is  well  expressed 
to  meet  the  very  case :  it  is  not  confined  to  debts  existing  at 
the  time  of  making  the  treaty ;  but  is  extended  to  debts  here- 
tofore contracted.  It  is  impossible  by  any  glossary,  or  argu- 
ment, to  make  tlie  words  more  perspicuous,  more  conclusive, 
than  by  a  bare  recital.  Independent,  therefore,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  (which  authoritatively  incul- 
cates the  obligation  of  contracts)  the  treaty  is  sufficient  to 
remove  every  impediment  founded  on  the  law  of  Virginia. 
.  .  .  The  Stiite  was  a  party  to  the  making  of  the  treaty ; 
a  law  does  nothing  more  than  express  the  will  of  a  nation ; 
and  a  treaty  does  the  same."  ^ 

Justice  Gushing,  who  was  the  last  member  of  the  Court 
to  deliver  an  opinion,  disposes  of  this  element  of  the  case  as 
follows:  "The  State  may  make  what  rules  it  pleases,  and 
those  rules  must  necessarily  have  place  within  itself.  But 
here  is  a  treaty,  the  supreme  law,  which  overrules  all  State 
laws  upon  the  subject,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that 
makes  the  difference.^  ...  To  effect  the  object  intended, 
there  is  no  want  of  proper  and  strong  language ;  there  is  no 
want  of  powder,  the  treaty  being  sanctioned  as  the  supreme 
law,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uiiited  States^  which  nobody 
pretends  to  deny  to  be  paramount  and  controlling  to  all 
state  laws,  and  even  state  constitutions,  wheresoever  they 
interfere  or  disagree.  The  treaty,  then,  as  to  the  point  in 
question,  is  of  equal  force  with  the  Constitution  itself;  and 
certainly,  with  any  law  whatsoever."^ 


» Idem,  p.  256.  ^Idem,  p.  282. 


§327. 

^SDaUas,  p.  281. 
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§  328.  Justice  Iredell's  dissenting  opinion. — Justice  Ire- 
dell dissented  from  the  final  result  reached  by  the  Court ;  he 
did  not  base  his  dissent,  however,  upon  any  lack  of  power  in 
the  Central  Government  to  bind  the  States;  in  regard  to  the 
treaty-making  power  lie  used  these  words : 

"  I  consider  the  treaty,  (speaking  generally,  independent 
of  the  particular  provisions  on  the  subject,  in  our  present 
Constitution,  the  effect  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  observe 
upon)  as  a  solemn  promise  by  the  whole  nation,  that  such 
and  such  things  shall  be  done,  or  that  such  and  such  rights 
shall  be  enjoyed."  ^ 

Although  this  opinion  dissented  as  to  the  general  result,  it 
contains  a  strong  exposition  of  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  make  treaties  in  regard  to  State  matters.  Justice  Iredell 
declared  that  the  Confederation  did  not  have  the  power  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  expressed  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  British  creditor  could  not  have  maintained  a 
suit  under  the  treaty  of  1783  in  any  State  where  an  impedi- 
ment existed  by  reason  of  a  State  act  before  the  present  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  formed  ;  he  made  the 
following  statement,  which  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution : 

"  The  article  in  the  constitution  concerning  treaties  I  have 
always  considered,  and  do  now  consider,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  conflict  of  opinions  I  have  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  in  question.  It  was  found  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  that  when  thirteen  different  legislatures  were 
necessary  to  act  in  union  on  many  occasions,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  that  they  would  always  agree  to  act  as  Congress 
might  think  it  their  duty  to  require.  .  .  .  The  right  and 
power  being  separated,  it  was  found  often  impracticable  to 
make  them  act  in  conjunction.  .  .  .  Similar  embarrass- 
ments had  been  found  about  the  treaty.  This  was  binding 
in  moral  obligation^  but  could  not  be  constitutionally  carried 
into  eflfect  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  many,)  so  far  as  the  acts 
of  legislation  then  in  being  constituted  an  impediment,  but 
by  a  repeal.  The  extreme  inconvenience  felt  from  such  a 
system  dictated  the  remedy  which  the  Constitution  has  now 

S828. 

1 3  DaUas,  p.  271. 
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rendered  involving  similar  questions  but  this  was  the  lead- 
ing case  and  established  the  legal  principles  involved.' 


▼ain  to  convince  the  Court  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  make  a 
treaty  that  could  operate  to  annul  a 
legislative  act  ^f  any  of  the  States, 
and  thus  destroy  rights  acquired 
under  such  an  act.  Chase,  Patter- 
son, Wilson  and  Cushing,  impressed 
by  the  uncommon  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  the  bitter  and  exciting  con- 
troversies it  had  provoked,  and  the 
far-reaching  consequences  by  which 
their  decision  would  be  attended, 
although  differing  upon  some  mat- 
ters of  detail  and  iu  the  mode  of 
their  reasoning,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Treaty  of  1783  was 
the  supreme  law,  equal  in  its  effect 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  in  over- 
ruling all  State  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  words  that  British 
creditors  should  meet  with  no  law- 
ful inpediment,  were  as  strong  as 
the  wit  of  man  could  devise  to 
avoid  all  effects  of  sequestration, 
confiscation,  or  any  other  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way  by  any  law, 
particularly  pointed  against  the 
recovery  of  such  debts.  The  deci- 
sion expanded  from  a  statement  of 
the  contractual  liability  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  an  assertion  that  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  nation 
were  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the 
individual  States.  Happy  conclu- 
sion! A  contrary  result  would  have 
blackened  our  character,  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  career  as  a  nation, 
with  the  guilt  of  treachery  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  our 
Independence  had  been  recognized, 
and  would  have  prostrated  the 
national  sovereignty  at  the  feet  of 
Virginia." 

•  Clarke  vs.  Harwood,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1797, 3  Dallas,  342,  Feb  Curiam. 

This  case  involved  similar  quea- 
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tions  as  to  those  decided  in  Ware 
vs.  Ilylton  and  was  decided  in  the 
same  manner  and  without  opinion. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  cf  the 
Gospel  vs.  Hartland^  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Vermont,  1814,  2  Paine,  530;  Fed- 
eral Cases  13,  155;  Thompson,  J. 

Same  vs.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
New  Hampshii-e,  1814,  2  Mat- 
thews, 105;  Federal  Cases  13,  150; 
Story,  J. 

State  of  Vermont  vs.  Society  far 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  Vermont,  1820,  Federal 
Cases  10,  910-20;  Thompson,  J. 

Society  Ac,  vs.  Town  cf  New 
Haven,  United  Stotes  Sup.  Ct  1823; 
8  Wheat.  404;  Washington,  J. 

These  cases  were  all  the  result  of 
State  confiscation  acts  of  property 
owned  by  the  British  Society;  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  so- 
ciety had  a  right  to  hold  the  prop- 
erty, and  that  its  rights  became 
vested  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the 
provisions  of  which  were  superior 
to  State  laws;  also  that  although 
these  suits  were  not  brought  until 
after  the  War  of  1812,  the  rights 
had  become  so  vested  under  prior 
treaties  that  the  Society  had  a  right 
to  recover  and  hold  its  property. 
It  was  also  held  that  a  State  cannot 
pass  laws  confiscating  franchises. 
There  is  quite  a  lengthy  discussion 
in  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
war  upon  treaties.  In  Society  for 
the  Propagation  <fcc.  vs.  Pawlett, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1830,  4  Peters,  480, 
Story,  J.,  it  was  held,  however, 
that  the  Society  could  not  recover 
mesne  profits  during  the  period  of 
confiscation. 

Higginson  vs.  Mein,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1808,  4  Ci-anch,  415,  Marshall,  J. 
In  a  foreclosure  case  hM  that  the 
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331.  Fairfax  vs.  Hunter;  Justice  Story's  opinion;  State 
law  and  treaties,  1812. — The  case  of  Fairfaxes  Devisee  vs. 
Hunter's  Lessee^  an  action  in  ejectment  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1794:  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1812.  In  this  case  Justice  Story,  who  delivered  the 
opinion,  declared  that,  as  the  possession  and  seizin  of  the 
property  had  continued  up  to  and  after  179Jr,  the  treaty  of 
that  year  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  confirmed  the 
title  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  protected  them  from 
forfeiture;  he  concludes  that  portion  of  his  opinion  which 
deals  with  this  aspect  of  the  case  by  saying : 

"  It  was  once  in  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  an  inquest  of  office,  or  its  equivalent,  to  have  vested 
the  estate  completely  in  itself  or  its  grantees.  But  it  has  not 
so  done,  and  its  own  inchoate  title  (and  of  course  the  deriva- 
tive title,  if  any,  of  its  grantee)  has  by  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  become  ineffectual  and  void.  It  becomes  unneces- 
sary to  consider  the  argument  as  to  the  effect  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  during  the  suit;  because  admitting  it 
to  be  correctly  applied  in  general,  the  treaty  of  179:t  com- 
pletely avoids  it."  ^ 


confiscation  and  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty under  confiscation  laws  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  did  not  atToct  the 
title  as  the  sale  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  could 
not  be  pleaded. 

See  also  Hamilton  vs.  Eaton,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  No.  Car.  1702,  1  Hughes, 
249;  Fed.  Cas.  5980,   ELLSWOirrn, 

Ch.  J.,  SiTGREAVES,  J. 

Hylton  vs.  Broivn,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Pa.  1806,  1  Washington,  298,  343, 
Fed.  Cas.  6982,  Washington,  J. 

Jones  vs.  Walker,  V.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Vn.  1803,  2  Paine,  688,  Jay,  Ch.  J. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  early 
decisions  on  this  subject;  all  the 
cases  cited  under  the  subsequent 
sections  of  this  chapter  should  be 
carefully  examined. 


§831. 

1  Fair/ax  vs.  IJnnter,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1813,  7  Cranch,  60:5  (seep.  627), 
Story,  J.,  and  see  also  Martin  vs. 
Hunter,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1816,  1 
W  he  a  ton,  304,  Story,  J. 

Orr  vs.  Hodyson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1819,  4  Wheaton,  453,  Story,  J. 

SUu)iks  vs.  Dupont,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1830,  3  Peteis,  242,  Story,  J. 
The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  BriUiin  discussed  and 
determined. 

Uopkirk  vs.  Bell,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1800-7,  3  Cranch,  45%  4  Cranch, 
16"^.  American  debtors  set  up  the 
Virginia  State  statute  of  limita- 
tions as  a  bar  to  recovery  of  debts 
of  British  creditors. 

Held,  that  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  tieaties  of  1783,  1794  and 
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§  332.  CUrac  ts.  Chirac ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opin- 
ion, 1817. — During  the  existence  of  the  French  treaty  of 


1803,  a  State  statute  of  limitations 
was  not  a  bar  to  recovery. 

Craig  vs.  Radford,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.,  1818,  3  Wbeaton,  594,  Wash- 
ington, J. 

HM^  that  a  British  subject  was 
protected  in  his  title  to  lands  in 
Virginia  under  the  treaty  of  1794 
notwitlistiindiug  Stale  laws  and 
regulations  as  to  aliens.  Follow- 
ing Fairfax  vs.  Hunter,  7  Cranch, 
60:i,  the  opinion  says  on  page  599: 

**  The  last  objection  made  to  this 
deci-ee  is,  that  as  a  British  subject, 
Wm.  Sutherland  could  not  take  a 
legal  title  to  this  land  under  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  grant  to  him  in 
1788  was  vt>id,  and  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty  of  1794  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain. 

**The  decision  of  this  court  in 
the  case  of  Fairfax's  Devisee  vs. 
Huntf'r'8  Lessee,  (7  Cranch,  003), 
affords  a  full  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion. In  that  case  the  will  of  Lord 
Fairfax  took  effect  in  the  year  1781, 
during  the  war,  and  Denny  Martin, 
the  devisee  under  that  will,  was 
found  to  be  a  native  born  British 
subject  who  had  never  become  a 
citizen  of  any  of  the  United  States, 
but  had  always  resided  in  England. 

**It  was  ruled  in  that  case, 
1st.  That  although  the  devisee  was 
an  alien  enemy  at  the  time  of  the 
testator's  deatli,  yet  he  took  an 
estate  in  fee  under  the  will,  which 
could  not,  on  the  ground  of  alien- 
age, be  devested  but  by  inciuest  of 
office,  t>r  by  some  le<;islative  act 
equivalent  thereto,  id.  That  the 
defeasible  title  thus  vested  in  the 
alien  devisee  was  completely  pro- 
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tected  and  confirmed  by  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1794. 

**  These  principles  are  decisive  of 
the  objectitm  now  under  consideni- 
tion.  In  that  case,  as  in  thia,  the 
legal  title  vested  in  the  alien  by 
purchase  during  the  war,  and  was 
not  devested  by  any  act  of  Virginia, 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  which 
rendered  their  estates  absolute  and 
indefeasible.*^ 

Hughes  vs.  Edxoards,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1824,  9  Wheaton,  489,  Wash- 
ington, J.  A  decree  of  foreclosure 
and  sale  affirmed  by  the  Supi-eme 
Court  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jection that  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  was  an  alien,  the  court 
holding  that  the  mortgagee  was 
protected  in  his  rights  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1794.  The 
opinion  says,  at  p.  496: 

**2.  The  next  objection  relied 
upon  is  the  alienage  of  the  respond- 
ents. This  objection  would  not, 
we  think,  avail  the  appellants,  even 
if  the  object  of  this  suit  was  the 
recovery  of  the  land  itself,  since 
the  remedies  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  these  aliens,  are  completely  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty  of  1794,  which 
declares  *that  British  subjects, 
who  now  hold  lands  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  eto., 
shall  continue  to  hold  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  tenui-e  of 
their  respective  estites  and  titles 
therein;  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  de- 
vise the  same  to  whom  they  please, 
iu  like  manner  as  if  they  were  na- 
tives; and  that  neither  they,  nor 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall,  so  far 
as  respect  the  said  lands,  and  the 
legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  be 
regarded  as  aliens.'    In  the  cases 
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1778  ^  a  Frenchman  died  intestate,  seized  of  certain  real  es- 
tate in  Maryland,  which  he  had  acquired  after  naturaliza- 
tion ;  as  his  only  heirs  were  French  citizens  the  State  of 
Maryland  claimed  that  the  lands  w^ere  cscheatable,  and  pur- 
suant to  some  arrangement  conveyed  them  to  a  natural  son 
of  the  deceased  who  resided  in  this  country.  The  legitimate 
heirs  brought  suit  against  the  grantee  of  the  State,  who  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  claim  the  property  in  view  of 
the  anti-alien  law^s,  then  existing  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  State  of  Maryland  had  passe<I  an  act  permitting  the  lands 
of  a  French  subject  to  descend  to  his  next  of  kin,  provided 
they  should  be  conveyed  to  a  citizen  of  Maryland  within  ton 
years.  The  heirs  of  Chirac  pleaded  the  treaty,  claiming  that 
they  could  inherit  regardless  of  State  laws  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  abrogation  of  the  treaty  they  were 
not  compelled  to  convey  the  property  to  a  citizen  within  ten 
years.  The  Supreme  Couil;  sustained  their  contention ;  in  af- 
firming the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  below  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  referring  to  the  effects  of  the  treaty,  said  as  follows : 


of  Harden  vg.  Fisher^  (1  Wheat. 
Rep.  300,)  and  Orr  vs.  llodyson,  (4 
Wheat.  Rep.  463,)  it  was  decided 
that,  under  this  treaty,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  tlie  alien  to  sliow  that 
be  was  in  the  actual  possession  or 
seisen  of  the  laud,  at  the  lime  of 
the  treaty;  because  the  treaty  ap- 
plies to  the  title,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  gives  it  the  same  legal 
validity  as  if  the  parties  were  citi- 
zens. *' 

Gordon  vs.  A'err,  U.  S.  ('ir.  Ct. 
Penna.  1800,  1  Washington,  C.  C. 
322,  Fed.  Cas.  5011,  Washington, 
J.,  and  see  extract  under  §  354  of 
this  chapter,  i>.47,  post. 

As  to  when  stipulations  in  the 
British  treaty  did  not  affect  State 
titles,  seeBU</hi\ii.  liochtsttr^  U,  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  7  Wheaton,  535,  Mak- 
8HALL,  Ch.  J.,  1822. 

Carver  vs.  Jackson^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1830,  4  Peters,  1,  Stouy,  J. 

Brown  vs.  Spray uc^  N.  Y.  Sup. 


Ct.   1848,  5   Denio,  545,    Beakds- 
LEY,  Ch.  J. 

Fox  vs.  Southark^  Sup.  Ct  Mass. 
IS  15,  12  Mass.  143,  Jackson,  J. 

§  :]32. 

^  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce, 
between  the  Most  Christian  King 

j  ami  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America,  concluded  Febru- 
ary 0,  1778,  lUtified  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  May  4,  1778,  U.  S. 
Trciities  and  Conventions,  edition 
1889,  p.  290. 

The    full     text    of    Article   XI 
(p.  297)  is  as  follows:   "The  sub- 

i  jects,  people  and  inhabitants  of  the 
said  I'uited  States,  or  any  one  of 
them,  shall  not  be  reputed  aubaina 
in  France,  and  conseijueutly  shall 
be  exempted  from  the  droit  d'  au- 
balne,  or  other  similar  duty,  under 
what  name  soever.  They  may  by 
testament,  donation  or  otherwise, 
dispose  of  their  goods,  movable  and 
immovablo,  in  favor  of  such  per- 
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^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things,  because  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  ratified  in  1778,  en- 
abled the  subjects  of  PVance  to  hold  lands  in  the  United 
States.  That  treaty  declares  that '  The  subjects  and  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  not  be 
reputed  aubains  (that  is  ali<ms)  in  France.'  *  They  may,  by 
testament,  donation,  or  otherwise,  dispbse  of  their  goods, 
movable  and  immovable,  in  favor  of  such  persons  as  to  them 
shall  seem  good  ;  and  their  heirs,  subjects  of  the  said  United 
States,  whether  residing  in  France  or  elsewhere,  may  suoceed 
them  ab  intestate  without  being  obliged  to  obtain  letters  of 
naturalization.  The  subjects  of  the  most  christian  king  shall 
enjoy,  on  their  part,  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  said  states, 
an  entire  and  perfect  reciprocity  relative  to  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  present  article.'  * 

BOOS  aa  to  them  shnU  seem  good, !  France  against  emig^tions  which 
and  their  heirs,  subjects  of  the  said   shall  remain  in  all  their  force  and 


United  States,  residing  whether  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  niay  succeed 


vigor,  and  the  United  States  on 
their  part,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 


them  ah  intestate   without    being   at  liberty  to  enact  such  laws  rela* 

oblip^ed  to  obtain  letters  of  naturali- j  tive  to    that    matter  as  to  tiieiii 

zation,  and  without  having  the  ef-   shall  seem  proper.*^ 

feet  of  this  concession  contested  or  j     ^  Chirac  vs.  Chirac,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 

impeded    under    pretexts   of    any  '  1817,  2  Wheaton,  259,  Marshall, 

rights  or  prerogative  of  provinces,    Ch.  J.     The  extracts  quoted  from 

cities  or  private  persons;  and  the   the  opinion  will  be  found  at  p.  870 

aaid  heirs,  whether  such  by  partic- .  and  p.  277.     See  also 

ular  title,  or  ah  inlfstat,  shall  be  |      Dawsons'  LesseevB.Goclfi'ey^JJ^S, 

exempt  from  all  duty  called  droit   Sup.  Ct.  1808,  4  Cranch,  321,  John- 

detraction,   or  other   duty  of  the    son,  J. 


same  kind,  saving  nevertheless  the  I  In  this  case  it  was  held,  as  stated 
local  rights  or  duties  as  much  and  ]  in  the  syllabus,  that  a  person  bom 
as  long  as  similar  ones  are  not  in  England  before  the  year  1775  and 
established  by  the  United  States,  '  who  always  resided  there,  and  was 
or  any  of  them.  The  subjects  of  never  in  the  United  St;ites,  was  an 
the  most  Christian  King  shall  alien,  and  could  not  in  the  year  1703 
enjoy  on  their  part,  in  all  the  do-  ,  take  lands  in  Maryland  by  descent 
miuinns  of  the  said  States,  an  entire  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  perfect  reciprocity  relative  to        Oicinr/s  vs.  Norwood's  Lessee,  V, 


the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
present  article,   but  it  is  at    the 


S.  Sup.   Ct.    1809,  5   Cranch,   344, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J. 


same  time  agreed  that  its  contents  ;  Smith  vs.  State  of  Maryland,  U.  S. 
shall  not  affect  the  laws  made,  or  Sup.  Ct.  1810,  t>  Cranch,  286,  Wash* 
that  may  be  made    hereafter    in   inqton,  J. 
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"  Upon  every  principle  of  fair  construction,  this  article  gave 
to  the  subjects  of  France  a  right  to  purchase  and  hold  lands 
in  the  Uniteil  States. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  this  treaty 
under  the  confederation,  because,  before  John  Baptiste  Chirac 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  the  confederation  had  yielded 
to  our  present  constitution,  and  this  treaty  had  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"The  repeal  of  this  treaty  could  not  aflfect  the  real  estate 
acquired  by  John  Baptiste  Chirac,  because  he  was  then  a 
naturalized  citizen,  conformably  to  the  act  of  Congress;  and 
no  longer  required  the  protection  given  by  treaty." 

As  to  the  eflfect  of  the  original  Chirac  dying  after  the  treaty 
bad  expired,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  opinion,  says : 

"  If,  then,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France 
still  continued  in  force,  the  defendant  would  certainly  be  en- 
titled to  recover  the  land  for  which  this  suit  is  instituted. 
But  the  treaty  is,  by  an  article  which  has  been  added  to  it, 
limited  to  eight  years,  which  have  long  since  expired.  How 
does  this  circumstance  affect  the  case  ? 

"  The  treaty  was  framed  with  a  view  to  its  being  perpetual. 
Consequently,  its  language  is  adapted  to  the  state  of  things 


Jacknon  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1818,  3  Wbeaton,  1,  Makshall, 
CL  J. 

Morris  vs.  United  Slates^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1890,  174  U.  S,  19o,  Siii- 
BA8,  J.,  as  to  laws  of  Maryland  as 
affected  by  treaty. 

Dunlop  vs.  Alexandfr,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct,  D.  C.  1808,  1  Craiich  C.  C.  498. 

Carneal  vs.  Banks,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1825,  10  Wbcatou,  181,  Mausuall, 
Ch.  J. 

In  this  case  specific  performance 
of  contract  was  aske<l  and  a  num- 
ber of  objections  to  title  were 
raised,  amongst  tliem  tliat  in  the 
plaintifif^s  claim  of  title  tbere  was  < 
a  French  citizen  wlio  could  not, 
under  the  alienage  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky where  the  land  was  situated, 
Inherit  and  transmit  real  property. 

2 


The  Chief  Justice  disposed  of  that 
objection  on  p.  189  as  follows: 

*'Tbe  alleged  alieua<;e  of  Lacas- 
sai^n  constitutes  no  objection.  Hiid 
the  fact  been  proved,  this  Court 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Chirac  vs. Chi- 
rac, (reported  in 2  Wheat  Rep.  259), 
that  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  the 
United  States  ;md  Fnmce,  secures 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
either  power  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing lands  in  the  territory  of  the 
other;  and  the  omission  to  record 
the  deed  in  time,  may  involve  the 
title  in  difficulty,  but  does  not  an- 
nul it.  That  circumstance  might 
oppose  considerable  obstacles  to  a 
decree  for  a  specific  performance, 
if  sought  by  CarueaPs  heirs,  but 
does  not  justify  a  decree  to  set 
aside  the  contract'* 
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contemplated  by  the  parties,  and  no  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  event  of  its  expiring  within  a  certain  namber  of  years. 
The  court  must  decide  on  the  effect  of  this  added  article  in 
the  case  which  has  occurred.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  a  right 
once  vested  does  not  require,  for  its  preservation,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  power  by  which  it  was  acquired.  If 
a  treaty,  or  any  other  law,  has  performed  its  office  by  giving 
a  right,  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  or  law  cannot  extinguish 
that  right.  Let  us,  then,  inquire,  whether  this  temporary 
treaty  gave  rights  which  existed  only  for  eight  years,  or  gave 
rights  during  eight  years  which  survived  it. 

"The  terms  of  this  instrument  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Its  whole  effect  is  immediate.  The  instant  the 
descent  is  cast,  the  right  of  the  party  becomes  as  complete 
as  it  can  afterwards  be  made.  The  French  subject  who 
acquired  lands  by  descent  the  day  before  its  expiration,  has 
precisely  the  same  rights  under  it  as  he  who  acquired  them 
the  day  after  its  formation.  He  is  seized  of  the  same  es- 
tate, and  has  precisely  the  same  power  during  life  to  dispose 
of  it.  This  limitation  of  the  compact  between  the  two  na- 
tions, would  act  upon,  and  change  all  its  stipulations,  if  it 
could  affect  this  case.  But  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
treaty  had  its  full  effect  the  instant  a  right  was  acquired 
under  it ;  that  it  had  nothing  further  to  perform  ;  and  that 
its  expiration  or  continuance  afterwards  was  unimportant." 

§  333.  The  Pollard  Case ;  Justice  Baldwin's  opinion ; 
1840. — In  Lesaee  of  Pollard! s  Heirs  vs.  Gaius  Kihhe^  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1840,  the  question 
involved  was  the  validity  of  a  grant  under  the  treaty  ^vith 
France  of  1802,  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819.* 

In  a  long  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  says,  in  regard  to 
the  supremacy  of  treaties,  after  reviewing  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  respect : 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  a  treaty 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  of  consequence,  its  obU- 


§888. 

1  PoUard^s  Lessee  vs.  Kibbe,  U.  S. 
Sup.Ct.  1840, 14  Peters,  353,  Thomp- 
son, J.  See  also  PoUarcPs  Lessee 
TS.  Files,  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct  1844, 
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Pollard* s  Lessee  vs.  Hagan,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1845,  3  Howard,  212,  Mo- 

KlNLET,  J. 
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gatioQ  on  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  must  be  admitted. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  execution  of  a  contract  betiveen 
nations,  is  to  be  demanded  from,  and  generally  superintended 
by  theexecutiveof  each  nation.  .  .  .  But  where  a  treaty 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  affects  the  rights  of 
parties  litigant  in  Court,  that  treaty  as  much  binds  their 
rights,  and  is  as  much  to  be  regarded  by  the  Court,  as  an  act 
of  Congress ;  and  on  this  principle  it  was  held,  that  a  stipula- 
tion in  a  treaty  that  property  {shall  be)  restored,  operated  as 
an  immediate  restoration,  and  annulled  a  judgment  of  con-  ^, 
demnation  previously  made.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Hritain,  in  1783,  stipulated  that  creditors 
shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
debts.  The  sixth  article  stipulated,  that  there  (shall  be)  no 
future  confiscations,  and  that  persons  in  confiuemtjiit  (shall 
be)  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  prosecutions  commenced 
be  discontinued.  The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794 
Btipulated,  that  British  subjects,  etc.,  (shall  continue  to  hold 
lands),  etc.  In  Ware  vs.  Ili/hon,  it  was  held,  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  repealed  and  nutlitied  all  state  laws,  bv  its  own 
operation,  revived  the  debt,  removed  all  lawful  impediments, 
and  was  a  supreme  law,  which  overrules  all  state  laws  on  the 
subject,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  is  of  equal  force 
and  effect  as  the  Constitution  itself.  In  Ilopl-irk  vs.  BeU^* 
the  treaty  was  held  to  repeal  the  Virginia  statute  of  limita- 
tions. In  Hunter  vs.  Martin^  the  treaty  of  1794  was  held 
to  he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  that  it  completely  pro- 
tected and  confirmed  the  title  of  Fairfax,  even  ariniitting 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  left  bira  wholly  unprovided  for ; 
that  as  a  public  law,  it  was  a  part  of  every  case  before  the 
Court,  and  so  completely  governed  if,  that  in  a  case  where  a 
frcaty  was  ratified  after  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  which  was  impeachable  on  no  other  ground 
tban  the  eirect  of  a  treaty,  the  judgment  was  reversed  on 
that  ground. 

"The  treaty  of  1778,  with  France,  stipulated  that  the  sub- 
jects of  France  shall  not  be  reputed  aliens;  and  it  was  held, 

*ff'>pti>k  T».  Bell,  U.  8.  Sup.  Ct.  I  'iTunfer vs.  Jtfarifii.Ba'flo  M.Vor- 
lai»-T,2Cniioh,433,aiid4Craucli,  tin  vs.  IJantfr,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1816, 
Itt.  1 1  Wlteawo,  301,  Stuby,  J. 
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that  it  gave  thein  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  res|>ect  put  them  on  the  precise 
footing  as  if  they  had  become  citizens.  .  .  .  All  treaties, 
compacts,  and  articles  of  agi'eement  in  the  nature  of  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  are  parties,  have  ever  been  held 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  executing  themselves  by 
their  own  fiat,  having  the  same  effect  as  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  of  equal  force  with  the  Constitution."  * 

§  334.  Uanenstein  vs.  Lynham ;  Justice  Swayne's  opin- 
ion ;  1879. — The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  again 
reviewed  in  the  case  of  Ilauenstein  vs.  Lynham^  which  brought 
before  the  court  in  1879  the  construction  of  our  then  exist- 
ing treaty  with  Switzerland.^  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  answered  the  question  whether 


^This  extract  from  opinion  in 
Pollard  vs.  Kxhhe  will  be  found  at 
pp.  412-415,  14  Peters,  U.  S.  Rep. 

§334. 

^  Convention  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce and  Exti-adition  between 
the  United  States  and  tbe  Swiss 
Confederation,  concluded  Novem- 
ber 25,  1850,  ratifications  exchanged 
November  8,  1855.  U.  S.  Treaties, 
edition  1889,  p.  1072.  See  Arti- 
cle V,  p.  1074,  for  reciprocal  pro- 
visions, as  to  disposition  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  which 
is  as  follows : 

"  Article  V. 

**  The  citizens  of  each  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  their  personal 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other,  by  sale,  testament,  dona- 
tion, or  in  any  other  manner;  and 
their  heirs,  whether  by  testament 
or  ab  intestato,  or  their  successors, 
being  citizens  of  the  other  party, 
shall  succeed  to  the  said  property, 
or  inherit  it,  and  they  may  take 
possession  thereof,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  others  acting  for  them; 
they  may  dispose  of  the  same  as 
they  may  think  proper,  paying  no 
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other  charges  than  those  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  couDtry 
wherein  the  said  property  is  situ- 
ated shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  a  sim- 
ilar case.  In  the  absence  of  such 
heir,  heirs,  or  other  successors,  the 
same  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities for  the  preservation  of 
the  property  that  would  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  native  of  the  same  country, 
until  the  lawful  proprietor  shall 
have  had  time  to  take  measures  for 
possessing  himself  of  the  same. 

**The  foregoing  provisions  shall 
be  applicable  to  real  estate  situated 
within  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  or  within  the  Cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  which 
foreigners  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
or  inherit  real  estate. 

'*  But  in  case  real  estate  situated 
within  the  territories  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  fall  to 
a  citizen  of  the  other  party,  who, 
on  account  of  his  being  an  alien, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
such  property  in  the  State  or  in 
the  Canton  in  which  it  may  be 
situated,  there  shall  be  accorded 
to  the  said  heir,  or  other  successor, 
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or  not  a  State  law  must  give  way  to  a  treaty  which  was  the 
dimct  point  at  issue  in  the  case,  as  follows : 

"  The  efficacy  of  the  treaty  is  declaretl  and  guaranteed  by 
the  ConBtilutioii  of  the  United  States.  That  instrument  took 
effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  17S9.  In  iTOfi,  but  a 
few  years  later,  this  Court  said :  '  If  doubts  could  exist  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  present  national  government,  they 
must  be  entirely  removed  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution.' .  ,  .  There  can  be  no  limitation  on  the  power 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  By  their  authority  the 
State  constitutions  were  made,  and  by  their  authority  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  established  ;  and  tliey 
bad  tlie  power  to  change  or  abolish  the  State  Constitutions 
or  to  make  them  yield  to  the  (jeneral  government  and  trea- 
ties made  by  their  authority.i  A  treaty  cannot  bo  the  *"- 
preme  law  of  the  land,  that  is,  of  all  the  United  States,  if 
any  act  of  a  State  legislature  can  stand  in  its  ivay.  If  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  (which  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  and  paramount  to  its  legislature)  must  give  M'ay 
to  a  treaty  and  fall  before  it,  can  it  be  questioned  whether 
the  less  power,  and  act  of  the  State  legislature,  must  not  lie 
[irostrate  before  it  J  It  is  the  declared  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  every  treaty  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  Stat-es  shall  be  superior  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  any  individual  State,  and  their  will  ■.\.\m\c.  is 
to  decide.  If  a  law  of  a  State  contrary  to  a  treaty  is  not 
void,  but  voidable  only,  by  a  repeal  or  nullification  of  a  State 
legislature,  this  cerUiin  consequence  follows, — that  the  will 
rf  a  small  part  of  the  United  States  may  control  or  defeat 
llie  will  of  the  whole. '^^ 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne's  opinion  in  this  ro 
(pect  is  quoted   from   the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 

Inch  term  as  tho  Iuwb  uf  State  or  cnuntry   Id  whicb  the  renl    est^t^ 

CSlDton   will    pennit  to   sell  Euaii  innj  be  Bitualod." 

pwperly;  heshnll  buat  liberty  at  '  ZfaiieiuiaJn    va.   Lynham,  U.  S. 

all  limeB  to  withdraw  And  expnrt  Sup.    Ct.    1870,   100    IT.    S.      483, 

the  pciiceedii   thereof  without  d if-  Swaynk,  J.,  and  see  pp.    488-481) 

ficnJty.  and  without  paying  totbe  aa  to  treaty  Willi  Swilzprhnd;  see 

GoTemmentniijotherchargeBthaD  a\ioJo»tye.  iTaatiSup.  Ct,  Diat.  Col. 

those  which  in  a  gimilar  ciise  would  1862,  12  Mtkoke;,  4gT,  Cux,  J. 
U)  paid  b;  an  iahablttut  of  the 
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Chase  in  Ware  vs.  IIylton\^  in  regard  to  the  authority  of 
that  decision,  which  had  been  delivered  more  than  eighty 
years  previously,  he  says :  *'  It  shows  the  views  of  a  power- 
ful legal  mind  at  that  early  period,  when  the  debates  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  must  have  been 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  leading  jurists  pf  the  country." 

In  regard  to  later  decisions  of  the  Court,  Justice  Swayne 
says :  "  In  Chirac  vs.  Chirac^^  it  was  held  by  this  Court  that 
a  treaty  with  France  gave  to  her  citizens  the  right  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  land  in  the  United  States,  removed  the  inca- 
pacity of  alienage  and  placed  them  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  as  if  they  had  been  citizens  of  this  country.  The 
State  law  was  hardly  adverted  to ;  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  factor  of  importance  in  this  view  of  the  case.  The 
same  doctrine  was  reaflBrmed  touching  this  treaty  in  Car- 
neal  vs.  Banks^  and  with  respect  to  the  British  treaty  of 
179-1-,  in  Hughes  vs.  Edicards.^  A  treaty  stipulation  may  be 
effectual  to  protect  the  land  of  an  alien  from  forfeiture  by 
escheat  under  the  laws  of  a  State.  By  the  British  treaty  of 
1794,  'all  impediment  of  alienage  was  absolutely  leveled 
with  the  ground,  despite  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
direct  constitutional  question  in  its  fullest  condition.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  stipulation  was  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Union.' 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  after  laying  down  certain  exceptions  and 
qualifications  which  do  not  affect  this  case,  says:  'Within 
these  limits  all  questions  which  may  arise  between  us  and 
other  powers,  he  the  subject-matter  what  it  may,  fall  within 
the  treaty -making  power  and  may  be  adjustetl  by  it.'  If  the 
national  government  has  not  the  "power  to  do  what  is  done 
hy  such  treaties^  if  cannot  he  done  at  aU^  for  the  States  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  'enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  op 
confederation.' (^  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  State  as  its  own  local  laws 


*  See  §§  324  et  seq,  of  this  chap- 
ter, ante, 

*See  §  332,  pp.   14,   et  seq.,  ante. 

>See  note  under  §  332,  pp.  14, 
et  seg.,  ante. 
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^  Uudhps  vs.  EdicardSj  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1^24,  9  Wbeaton,  489,  Wash- 
ington, J.,  and  see  p.  14,  ante. 

7  The  italics  are  the  author^a. 
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and  Constitution.    This  is  a  fundajnental  principle  in  our 
system  of  complex  national  polity.'^ 

§  335.  Geoffrey  ts.  Biggs ;  Justice  Field's  opinion  1889 ; 

the  great  extent  of  tlie  treaty-making  power. — In  1889  the 

<q[uestion  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States 

^was  again  before  the  court  in  the  case  of  Qeoffroy  vs.  Riggs  /  ^ 

IMr.  Justice  Field  reviewed  the  cases  already  cited  and  held 

that  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1800,* 

"by  its  terms  suspended  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  of 

Maryland,  and  also  of  the  statutes  of  that  State  of  1780  and 

1791,  so  far  as  they  prevented  citizens  of  France  from  taking 

property  within  the  United  States,  either  real  or  personal,  by 

inheritance  from  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  he  says  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  power :  "  That  the  treaty  power  of  the  United  States 


$885. 

*  Geoffrey  vs.  Biggs^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1890, 133  U.  S.  258,  Field,  J., 
and  see  further  i*eference  to  this 
under  §  425,  post 

*  CoDveDtion  of  Peace,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  tbe  Pre- 
mier Consul  of  tlie  French  Repub- 
lic in  the  name  of  tbe  people  of 
France  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Con- 
cluded September  30, 1800.  Ratifi- 
cations exchanged  July  31,  1801. 
Proclaimed  December  21, 1801.  U. 
S.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  edi- 
tion 1880,  p.  322.     See  also  p.  324. 

"Article  VII. 

"The  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  dispose  by  testament,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise,  of  their  goods, 
moyable  and  immovable,  holden 
in  the  tenitory  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  Europe,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  French  Republic  shall  have 
the  same  liberty  with  regard  to 
goods,  movable  and  immovable, 
holden  in  the  territory  of  the 
United    States,    in  favor  of  such 


persons  as  they  shall  think  proper. 
The  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
either  of  the  two  countries  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  goods,  movable 
or  immovable,  in  the  other,  shall 
be  able  to  succeed  ab  intestato, 
without  being  obliged  to  obtain 
letters  of  naturalization,  and  with- 
out having  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion contested  or  impeded,  under 
any  pretext  whatever;  and  the  said 
heirs,  whether  such  by  particular 
title,  or  ab  intestato,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  duty  whatever  in 
both  countries.  It  is  agreed  that 
this  article  shall  in  no  m.inner  der- 
ogate from  the  laws  which  either 
State  may  now  have  in  force,  or 
hereafter  may  enact,  to  prevent 
emign*^tion;  and  also  that  in  case 
the  laws  of  either  of  the  two  States 
should  restrain  strangers  from  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  property 
with  respect  to  real  estate,  such 
real  estate  miy  be  sold,  or  other- 
wise dispiised  of,  to  citizens  or  in- 
habitants of  the  counti-y  where  it 
may  be,  and  the  other  nation  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  enact  similar  laws. 
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extends  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negotiation  between  our 
government  and  the  governments  of  other  nations  is  clear. 
.  .  .  The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution, 
is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by  those  restraints  which  are 
found  in  that  instrument  against  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  its  departments,  and  those  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  itself  and  of  that  of  the  States.  It 
would  not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  government  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  ces- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  without  its 
consent.*  But  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  not  perceived  that 
there  is  any  limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  adjusted 
touching  any  matter  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations with  a  foreign  county."  * 

§  336.  The  Chinese  influx ;  legal  questions  and  treaty 
rights  involved. — The  occasions,  however,  for  rendering  the 
most  far-reachinof  decisions  in  reo:ard  to  State  laws  and  Fed- 
eral  treaties  arose  from  the  attempts  made  by  the  Pacific 
States  to  prevent,  by  means  of  State  legislation,  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Chinese  into  those  States,  or,  after  their  ar- 
rival, to  so  discriminate  against  them  in  their  lives  and 
occupation  that  they  would  either  return  to  China,  or  leave 
the  States  which  were  unfriendly  to  them. 

Our  treaties  with  China  contain  reciprocal  provisions  for 
the  right  of  immigration,  travel  and  daily  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  of  American  citizens  in  China  and  of  Chinese 
subjects  in  the  United  States ;  it  must  be  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  until  the  abrogation  of  those  treaty  provisions,  or 
the  enactment  of  Congressional  legislation  superseding  them,* 
Chinamen  had  as  much  right  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  engage  in  labor  and  business,  as  our  citizens  had,  and 
still  have,  to  go  to  China  and  carry  on  their  trade  and  busi- 
ness in  that  country. 


»  See  §§  426, 474,  po8U  for  views  of 
Chancellor  Kent  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  treaty-making  power  as 
to  alienation  of  territory  belonging 
to  a  State.  See  also  views  of  Jus- 
tice White  expressed  in  Downea 
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vs.  Bidwell  {Insular  Cases),  182 
U.  S.  244;  referred  to  in  §  4T."j,  post. 

« Extract  is  at  pp.  26^-267,  133 
U.  S.  Rep. 

§  336. 

^  This  chapter  relates  only  to  the 
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Undoubtedly  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  into  California  and  j 
the  other  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  was  wholly  uncontem-l 
plated  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  and  the  subsequent  sat-j 
isfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  in  regard  to  such  im- 
migration with  the  Celestial  Empire,  shows  that  the  Chinese 
Government  did  not  desire,  nor  did  it  expect,  that  general 
permission  should  be  given  to  empty  entire  provinces  of  their 
most  undesirable  and  lowest  class  of  laborers  into  this  country. 

All  that  the  Chinese  Government  desired  or  asked  in  re- 
gard to  immigration  was  that  their  merchants,  traders  and 
scholars  should  be  allowed  the  same  access  to  our  shores 
that  they  afforded  to  our  merchants,  travelers,  scholars  and 
missionaries;  all  of  these  points  were  very  satisfactorily  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1894,  and  the  United  States  was  re- 
lieved from  even  any  imputation  of  breaking  faith  with 
another  nation  by  wilfully  violating  treaty  stipulations.' 

§337.  This  chapter  devoted  to  State  Legislation  and 
treaty  rights. — The  effect  of  congressional  action  upon  the 
treaties  with  China  will  be  considered  in  a  succeeding  chap- 
ter.    We  will  refer  in  this  chapter  only  to  the  attempts  made 
by  the  States  in  their  individual  capacities  to  check  the  evil 
of  immigration ;  the  numerous  Chinese  Treatment  Cases  in 
which  State  statutes  were  held  void  demonstrates  beyond 
peradventure  the  legal  proposition  which  has  already  been  \ 
stated,  that  no  matter  what  grievance  any  State  may  havey 
in  regard  to  any  international  matter,  it  can  obtain  relief; 
only  through  the  Central  Government,  and  that  it  not  only; 
has  no  power  to  deal  with  the  foreign  nation  interested,  but  I 
it  has  no  power  to  legislate  within  its  own  territory  in  an}''  j 
way  which  affects  a  foreign  power,  or  citizens  of  a  foreign  ' 
power  at  peace,  and  having  treaty  relations,  with  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  such  legislation  violates  in  any  manner  what-- 
ever  any  existing  treaty  stipulations  or  provisions. 

§  338.  Anti-Chinese  legislation  in  Pacific  Coast  States. 
— ^The  Chinese  immigration  into  California  commenced  in 


relative  effect  of  treaty  stipulations 
and  State  laws.  The  relative  effect 
of  treaty  stipulations  and  tlic  anti- 
Chinese  Congressional  legislation  is 
treated  separately  in  §  378,  post, 
ohap.  XII. 


8  Treaty  of  1894.  See  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  edition,  1899,  p.  122, 
29  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  1210. 
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the  latter  sixties  or  early  seventies  while  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads were  being  built  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
[cheap  labor. 

At  first  the  few  ship  loads  of  Chinamen  that  were  landed 
in  the  Pacific  ports  facilitated  the  more  rapid  and  econom- 
ical construction  of  those  great  iron  links  between  the  East 
and  the  West ;  so  far  from  menacing  the  welfare  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  this  Chinese  element  materially  assisted  its  devel- 
opment ;  when,  however,  instead  of  arriving  in  occasional 
hundreds,  they  began  to  pour  in  by  thousands  every  month, 
the  Chinese  question  assumed  far  diflferent,  and  very  dan- 
gerous, conditions;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  final 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
Pacific  States  was  wise  and  prudent  and  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  lower  class  of  Chinamen  was  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  but  to  the  whole  community.  Prior,  how- 
ever, to  Congressional  action,  the  States  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  and  attempted,  by  local  legislation, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  discriminate  against 
Chinamen ;  in  doing  this  the  legislators  did  not  reckon  upon 
the  far-reaching  strength  of  the  second  clause  of  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  which  makes  treaties  made  by  the  United 
States  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  binding  upon  the 
judges  in  every  State,  "anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  anv  State  to  the  contrarv,  notwithstanding]:." 

§  339.  Interference  of  Federal  jndiciary  to  protect  treaty 
rights  of  aliens. — As  soon,  therefore,  as  these  anti-Chinese 
laws  were  passed  questions  were  raised  in  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Courts  as  to  their  validity  ;  in  almost  every  instance  the 
strong  powder  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  had  to  be  exercised 
in  declaring  these  laws  to  be  null  and  void ;  the  jurisdiction 
existed  because  they  were  in  conflict  with  treaty  provisions, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  were  paramount  and  protected 
the  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the 
effort  of  the  States  to  deprive  them  of  rights  which  the  United 
States  Government,  alone,  could  control. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  enumerate  all  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  laws  passed  by  the  Pacific  States ;  a  few  instances 
will  be  given  of  the  most  important  cases  in  which  the  con- 
flict of  State  statutes  and  Federal  statutes  was  raised,  and 
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reference  will  be  made  in  the  notes  to  other  decisions  in  simi- 
lar cases. 

§  340.  Oregon  statute  prohibiting  employment  of  Chinese 
laborers  declared  Yoid. — In  order  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  labor  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the 
State  of  Oregon  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  Chinese  laborers  on  public  works.  An  attempt  was  made 
under  this  statute  to  enjoin  a  contractor  from  omployinjr 
Chinese  labor.  Judge  Deady,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  held^  that  "the  United  States  court  had  jurisdiction 
under  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China  of 
1858  and  1868 ;  that  until  abrogated  or  modified  these  trea- 
ties were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  that  the  courts 
were  bound  to  enforce  them."  In  regard  to  the  right  to 
labor  while  in  this  country,  he  declared,  that  the  right  to 
come  and  reside  given  by  the  treaty  necessarily  implied  the 
right  to  live  and  to  labor  for  a  living,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
State  was  concerned,  Chinese  subjects  had  a  right  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  here  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

In  regard  to  State  interference  with  treaty  rights,  the  opin- 
ion says:  "  So  far  as  this  court  and  the  case  before  it  is  con- 
cerned, the  treaty  furnishes  the  law,  and  with  that  treaty  no 
state  or  municipal  corporation  thereof  can  interfere.  Admit 
the  wedge  of  State  interference  ever  so  little,  and  ther(3  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  driven  home  and  destroyiii<^  the 
treaty  and  overriding  the  treaty-making  power  altogc'ther. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  further  this  feature  of  the 
case,  because,  this  demurrer  must  be  sustained  ui)()n  otlxH* 
grounds. '"' 

§  341.  California's  constitution  of  1879;  anti-Chinese 
provisions  declared  void. — In  California  the  anti-Chinese 
agitators  went  further;  the  constitution  adopted  in  \^7\\ 
among  other  things,  prohibited  corporations  from  om])l()yin<^ 
Chinese  labor  and  authorized  the  enactment  of  all  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  enforce  the  provision ;  statutes  were  ac- 
cordingly passed  making  such  employment  a  misdemeanor; 
one  Tirburcio  Parrott  was  arrested  for  violating  one  of  these 
statutes;  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  United 


A" 


f  840. 

^  Baker  tb.    CUif    qf  Portland, 


U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  1879,  5  Sawyer,  506. 
Seep.  570,  Fed.  Cas.  777,  Dkady,  J. 
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States  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  of  the  State 
constitution  and  acts  passed  thereunder  were  void,  because 
they  were  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1808 
with  China ;  in  a  long  and  able  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Sawyer 
reviewed  the  whole  treaty -making  ix)wer  of  the  United  States, 
holding  that  the  laws  violated  treaty  provisions,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  petitioner. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  after  citing  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  says : 

"  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  significance,  or  eflfect  of 
these  plain,  concise,  emphatic  provisions.  The  states  have 
surrendered  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  vested  it  in  the  president  and  senate ;  and  when 
duly  exercised  by  the  president  and  senate,  the  treaty  re- 
sulting is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  not  only 
state  laws,  but  state  constitutions,  are  in  express  terms  sub- 
ordinated." Citing  from  Wa?'e  vs.  IIf/7to?i^  he  continues: 
"It  is  the  declared  duty  of  the  state  judges  to  determine  any 
constitution  or  laws  of  anv  state  contrarv  to  that  treatv,  or 
any  other  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
null  and  void.  National  or  federal  judges  are  bound  by 
dutv  and  oath  to  the  same  conduct."  ^ 

§  842.  Califoiiiia  anti-Chinese  statates  declared  void. — 
In  the  case  of  Chij  Lung  vs.  Freeman^  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  sUitute  of  California  ostensibly 


§341. 

*  In  re  Tirburcio    Parrott,    U.  S. 


lations  in  Chinese  treaty  as  dis- 
criminatinti:    against  Chinese  and 


Cir.   Ct.  Cal.  1880;  <>  Sawyer,  349.  ,  in  favor  of  other  aliens. 
See  p.  309,  Hoffman,  Sawyer,  JJ.  i     In  United  Staitn  vs.  Qnong  IFoo, 
§  342.  I  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1882,  13  Fed.  Rep. 

^Chi/  Lung  vs.  Freeman,  U.  S.  ;  220.  7  Sawyer,  520,  Field,  J.,  which 
Suj).  Ct.  1875,  92  U.  S.  275,  Mil-  :  was  one  of  tlie  Chinese  Laundry 
LER,  J.  I  Case's  an  ordinance  making  it  un- 

See  also  In  re  Ah  Fong^  U.  S.  .  lawful  to  establish  and  caiTy  on 
Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1874,  3  Sawyer,  144,  '  laundries  within  certain  limits 
Field,  J.  1  witho-it  haviujj  obtained  the  con- 

In  re  Ah  Chong,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Cal.  sent  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
1880,  0  Sawyer,  451,  Sawyer,  J.  ^  which  should  only  be  based  upon 
State  law  prohibiting  aliens,  who  ,  recommendations  of  not  less  than 
could  not  be  naturalized,  from  twelve  citizens  and  tax))ayei's  in 
fishing  in  public  waters  held  void  .  the  block  in  which  the  laundry  was 
because  in  contravention  of  stipu- 1  to  be  established,  was  held  void 
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passed  to  prevent  lewd  and  debauched  women  from  foreign 
countries  landing  in  ports  of  the  States,  altbougb  apparently 
general  in  its  terras,  was^  in  reality,  aimed  at  all  Chinese 
women,  and  that  it  was  void  because  it  extended  far  beyond 
the  necessities  of  State  control  of  commerce  and  thereby 
invaded  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  oases  in  this  respect  was  the  fa- 
mous QueuecaiSG  which  involved  the  validity  of  an  ordinance 
of  the  Cit}'  of  San  Francisco  providing  Unit  every  person  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  upon  a  eriniinal  judgment  should 
immetliately,  upon  arrival  at  the  jail,  have  his  hair  clipped 
to  the  uniform  length  of  one  inch  from  the  scalp;  as  can 
readily  be  seen,  this  was  not  a  regulation  for  care  of  con- 
victs, but  the  action  of  a  municipal  corporation  aimed  directly 
at  a  particular  class,  although  the  ordinance  was  clothed  in 
Iftngnage  which  apparently  veiled  the  actual  intent.* 

§343.  Jnstice  Field's  oi>iiiiOD  In  tlie  Chinese  Queue 
Cue ;  1879. — The  case  wiis  argued  before  ilr.  J  ustlce  Field, 
sitting  as  Circuit  Judge  at  San  Francisco,  in  18Tl>.  Ho  de- 
cided that  the  ordinance  was  invalid  and  unconstitutional 
onder  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  because 
it  was  aimed  at,  and  applied  to,  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
thereby  denying  to  them  equal  protection  under  tlieiaws; 
he  also  held,  that  as  the  legislation  was  aimed  at  a  cIlis^  nf 
aliens  it  was  void  because  it  violated  the  treaty  stipulations 
with  China. 

In  deciding  this  point  the  learned  Justice  said : 

"  We  are  aware  of  the  general  feeling — amounting  to  posi- 
tive hostility — prevailing  in  California  against  thi-  Chinese, 
which  would  prevent  their  further  immigration  hither  and 
expel  from  the  state  those  already  here.  Their  dissimilarityf 
in  physical  cliaracterislics,  in  language,  manners  and  religion! 
would  seem,  from  past  experience,  to  prevent  the  possibility! 


grounil  tlmt  the  matters  involved 

prnvlBi'jus   with    the    tro»t]r   with 

lire  within  tiie  poliue  power  of  the 

Chins. 

Stiite. 

But  see  f  ;(44  and  ateo  cbscb  u-il- 

S//0   Ah   Kou,  V.   y>nian,   U.  S. 

lated  under  §{  356-3,>7,  poiU  of  1  liis 

Cir.  Ct.  Calft.,  1879.  :>  Sawyer.  552. 

eliapl«r,  in  which  laws  and  ordi- 

Field,  J.     See  next  section  for  ex- 

nuwM have  been  sustained  on  the 

tract  fram  opinion. 
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I  of  their  assimilation  with  our  people.  And  thoughtful  per- 
sons, looking  at  the  millions  which  crowd  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Paciiic,  and  the  possibility  at  no  distant  day  of  their 
pouring  over  in  vast  hordes  among  us,  giving  rise  to  fierce  an- 
tagonism of  race,  hope  that  some  way  may  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent their  further  immigration.  We  feel  the  force  and  im- 
portance of  these  considerations;  but  the  remedy  for  the 
apprehended  evil  is  to  be  sought  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, where,  except  in  certain  special  cases,  all  power  over 
the  subject  lies.  To  that  government  belong  exclusively  the 
treaty-making  }K)wer  and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  which  includes  intercourse  as  well  as 
traffic,  and,  with  the  exceptions  presently  mentioned,  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  immigration  or  importa- 
tion of  persons.  The  state  in  these  particulars,  with  those 
exceptions,  is  })owerless,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  the  at- 
I  tempted  assertion  of  a  control  which  can  never  be  admitted. 
The  state  may  exclude  from  its  limits  paupers  and  convicts 
of  other  countries,  persons  incurably  diseased,  and  others 
!  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  its  resources.  It  may  per- 
'  haps  also  exclude  pereons  whose  presence  would  be  danger- 
/  ous  to  its  established  institutions.  But  there  its  power  ends. 
Whatever  is  done  bv  wav  of  exclusion  beyond  this  must  come 
from  the  general  government.  That  government  alone  can 
determine  what  aliens  shall  be  {permitted  to  land  within  the 
United  States  and  upon  what  conditions  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  I'emain :  whether  thev  shall  be  restricted  in  busi- 
ness  transactions  to  such  as  appertain. to  foreign  commerce, 
as  is  practically  the  case  with  our  people  in  China,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  en^rage  in  all  pursuits  equally  with 
citizens.  Ycfc  restrictions  necessary  or  desirable  in  these 
matters,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  geneml  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  appeal  will  ultimately 
be  disi'egarded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be  accomp- 
lished in  that  direction  by  hostile  and  spiteful  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  or  its  municipal  bodies,  like  the  ordi- 
nance in  question — legislation  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave 
and  manly  people.  Against  such  legislation  it  will  always 
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be  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  declare  and  enforce  the  para- 
mount law  of  the  nation."' ' 

§  344.  State  statutes  upheld  ;  CtuDese  Lauadry  Coses. — 
It  must  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  Federal  Courts 
have  always  interfered  to  prevent  State  action  in  regard  to 
matters  which  are  wholly  uuder  their  conti-ol,  and  ihixt  they 
have  used  the  treaty-making  power  as  an  excuse  f<->r  inter- 
fering in  their  internal  affairs  ;  in  1885  the  same  learned 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  had  declared  the  tfan 
Francisco  queue  ordinance  invalid,  sustained  a  municipal 
ordinance  of  San  Francisco  imposing  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions  upon  laundries,  and  which  was  as  undoubtedly 
aimed  directly  at  the  Chinese  as  the  queue  ordinance  had 
been;  the  Supreme  Court  held,  huwever,  that  the  regula- 
tion of  laundries  was  a  matter  which  came  within  tlio  right 
of  the  municipality,  and  that  treaty  stipulations  as  to  rights 
to  live  and  labor  should  not  be  used  to  prevent  the  proper 
enforcement  of  municipal  regulations.* 


'  5  Sawyer  p.  563-564. 

isu. 

1  Haon  Bittg  tb.  Crowiey,  113  U.  S. 
703,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.   1885,  Fibi.d,  J. 

Id  this  case  the  San  Fidqcisco 
niuiiirilirfil  ordinance  in  regard  to 
laundries  waa  under  consideration 
and  tbe  question  of  vrhether  or  not 
it  was  aimed  expressly  at  the  Clii- 
HMe  was  involved. 

The  points  decided  are  stated  in 
the  syllabus  as  follows: 

"  The  decistOD  in  Bnr'Aer  vs.  Cita- 
iioHj,,  XI.  S.  Sup.  Cu  iSSo,  Field.  J., 
113  V.  S.  27,— that  a  niunicipftl  or- 
dinance prohibiting  from  washing 
and  iioning  in  public  laundries  and 
Wasli-hoiiBCB  within  deflued  terri- 
torial limits,  from  ten  o'clock  at 
Ui^lil,  l<>  six  in  the  morning,  is  a 
l<ulioe  regulation  within  the  com- 
pvtency  of  a  municipality  possessed 
of  urdlUHry  powers — afiirrned. 

"  Ilii  ao  objection  to  a  muoiclpal 
otdln&nce  ^ohibitiug  one  kind  of 


buaineaa  wlthla  certain  lioiirs,  that 
ItpermitB  other  and  different  kinds 
of  businesB  to  bo  done  witliin  those 

"  Uualcipal  restrictions  imposed 
upon  one  ciaas  of  peismia  oiicaned 
in  a  particular  businass.  which  ai-o 
QOt  imposed  upon  others  engaged 
in  the  same  business  iind  under 
like  conditions  imp.iir  the  equal 
right  which  all  cau  olaiin  in  the  en- 
forrement  of  tlie  laws. 

"  When  the  general  sec'iirity  and 
welfare  require  that  a  iinrticular 
kind  of  work  should  be  dune  at  cer- 
tain times  or  hours,  and  iin  ordi- 
nance is  made  to  that  effect,  n  per- 
son engngcd  in  performing  Chat 
sort  of  woik  has  no  Inherent  right 
to  pursue  his  occupation  during 
the  prohibited  lime. 

"This  couit  cannot  Inquire  into 
the  motives  of  logislBtora  in  enact- 
ing laws,  except  as  they  may  be 
discbised  on  the  fac«  of  the  acta,  or 
ba  inferable  from  their  operation, 
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§  845.  Namerons  other  decisions  inyolyiiig  Chinese  trea- 
ties and  statutes. — There  have  been  numerous  decisions  aris- 
ing out  of  both  State  and  Federal  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  this  country,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  after  their  arrival;  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  them  all  in  this  chapter,  but  a  list  of  Chinese  legis- 
lation cases  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  It  will  well  repay 
any  one  studying  in  detail  questions  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  treaty  power  can  regulate  State  laws  and 
municipal  ordinances  to  carefully  examine  all  of  those  opin- 
ions, as  they  are  the  carefully  prepared  utterances  of  some 
of  our  ablest  jurists. 

§  340.  Great  practical  advantages  of  Federal  Judiciary  as  a 
fomni  for  settling  disputes  as  to  treaty  rights.— Hegardless 
of  the  legal  results  of  those  opinions,  they  bring  prominently 
forward  the  great  value  to  this  country  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary as  the  balance  wheel  that  so  regulates  Federal  and 


considered  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  exist- 
ing legislation." 

The  Ciiinamun  complained  that 
this  ordinance  was  expressly  aimed 
at  them,  but  in  regard  to  that  the 
coui-t  said  at  the  close  of  the  opin- 
ion, pp.  710-711: 

"The  principal  objection,  how- 
ever, of  the  petitioner  to  the  ordi- 
Dance  in  question  is  founded  upon 
the  supposed  hostile  motives  of 
the  supervisors  in  passing  it.  The 
petiti(m  alleges  that  it  was  adopted 
owing  to  a  feeling  of  antipathy  and 
hatred  prevailing  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  against 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  resident  therein,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  those  en- 
gaged in  the  laundry  business  to 
abandon  their  lawful  vocation,  and 
residence  there,  and  not  for  any 
sanitiry,  police,  or  other  legitimate 
purpose.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  language  of  the  ordi- 
nance,   or   in   the   record   of    its 
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enactment,  which  in  any  respect 
tends  to  sustain  this  allegation. 
And  the  rule  is  general  with  i*efer- 
ence  to  the  enactments  of  all  legis- 
lative bodies  that  the  courts  cannot 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  leg- 
islators in  passing  them,  except  as 
they  may  be  disclosed  on  the  face 
of  the  acts,  or  inferable  from  their 
operation,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  existing  legislation.  The 
motives  of  the  legislators,  C(msid- 
ercd  as  the  purposes  they  had  in 
view,  will  always  be  presumed  to 
be  to  accomplish  that  which  fol- 
lows as  the  natural  and  reasonable 
effect  of  their  enactments.  Their 
motives,  considered  as  the  moral 
inducements  for  their  votes,  will 
vary  with  the  different  members  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  diverse 
chai-acter  of  such  motives,  and  the 
impossibility  of  peneti*ating  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  ascertaining 
the  truth,  precludes  all  such  in- 
quiries as  impracticable  and  fntile. 
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State  powers  that  although  it  may,  at  times,  be  necessary 
to  assert  one  in  order  to  curb  the  other,  it  can  Ik-  done 
through  the  medium  of  courts  presided  over  by  impartial 
judges  who  can  determine  whether  there  has  been  an  im- 
proper exercise  of  power  on  one  side,  or  an  attempt  on  the 
other  to  overthrow  projier  legal  restraint;  in  no  instance 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  been  exbiliited 
to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  Chinese  imraigraiion  and 
the  legislative  action  of  the  States  most  affected  tlierehy,  as 
well  as  of  the  Congressioaal  action  of  the  United  ritatea,  in 
regard  thereto. 

§  347.  Treaties  with  Indians;  Clilef  Justice  Mursliftll's 
opinion  as  to  their  sanctity ;  Indian  treaties  and  State 
laws. — Treaties  with  Indhms,  while  they  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  have  bwn  iield  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  their  construction,  and  to  the  same  limi- 
tations in  regard  to  legislative  action  as  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  Decisions  affecting  treaties  with  Indians  iite,  there- 
fore, in  many  respects,  of  equal  weight  in  regard  to  these 
points  as  those  affecting  treaties  with  fortign  nations.' 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  B;innock 
Indians  gave  the  Indiana  certain  rights  to  hunt  on  nnoc 
cupied  lands  which  aftenvartis  became  a  part  of  tlin  .State 
of  Wyoming.  Game  laws  having  been  enacted  in  Wyom- 
ing, Race  Horse,  a  Bannock  Indian,  was  arrested  for  violat- 
ing them.'  Judge  Riner,  in  the  United  States  CirLiiit,  Court 
held  that,  as  the  provisions  of  the  State  statute  wen?  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaty,  the  statute  could  not  be  (^nfurced 
against  the  Indians,  as  the  treaty  under  the  Constitution 
was  paramount.  Here  was  a  direct  conflict  between  the 
State  and  Fedend  officers  in  regard  to  a  subject-matter  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  cases 
ti'med;  nod  o(    this    there    is   no 


And  ia  the  prewnt  cHse,  eve 
the  nuitivea  i)f  tlie  nuperriaorsv 
ualUged,  the unlin^ince  would 
he  tliereb;  chaaged  frum  n  \e\ 
m»le  jiolice  legulati'io,  unlfs! 
lu  enlorc-einenl  it  is  made  to  i 
tate  oalf  Bigainat  the  claee 


1347. 

'See  the  Clierolcee  India 

referred  to  at  lenctli  uuiIlt 

et  le'i:  of  chap,  XIV,  iw.il. 

In  re  Mace  Borae,  LT.  ^.  • 
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already  referred  to,  as  well  as  others,  were  referred  to  in 
Judge  Riner's  opinion.  The  right  of  the  State  to  pass  the 
laws  was  maintained,  and  it  was  conceded  that  ^'  the  State 
has  the  unquestioned  right  to  pass  laws  placing  restrictions 
and  limitations  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  wild 
game  and  fish.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of  such  legislation  is 
apparent,  .  .  .  but  that  these  powers  are  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Greneral  Government  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  is  i)erfectly  clear." 

This  case  was  subsecjuently  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  certain  provisions  in  the  statute  admit- 
ting Wyoming  as  a  State  had  abrogated  the  treaty  so  far 
as  they  were  in  conflict  therewith  because  it  was  a  later  ex- 
pression of  Congress  and  superseded  all  prior  statutes  and 
treaties.  Reference  will  be  made  to  that  element  of  the 
decision  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  the  point  that  a  State 
law  which  violated  the  rights  under  treaties  with  Indians 
were  void  so  long  as  the  treaties  remained  in  force  was  not 
affected  by  the  revei'sal  of  the  decision  on  the  grounds  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Court.^  Indian  treaties  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  entire  chapter  and  only  a  casual  reference  is  made  at  this 
point  to  the  general  effect  of  State  laws  and  treaties.* 

$  348.  Decisions  of  State  coarts  as  to  State  laws  and 
treaties. — The  decisions  referred  to  so  far  have  been  made 


Wyoming,  1894,  Rixer,  J.,  70  Fed. 
Rep.  508. 

«  Ward  vs.  Race  Horse,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1896,  WmxE,  J.,  1(53  U.  S.  504. 
See  p.  514  and  see  dissenting  opin- 
ion, Brown,  J. 

*Some  of  the  cases  involving tlie 
relative  effect  of  State  laws  and  In- 
dian treaties  are  liere  cited:  others 
will  he  found  under  appropriate 
sections  of  chapter  XIV,  post. 

Taylor  vs.  Brmcu,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1893,  147  U.  S.  640,  Fn.LEB,  Ch.  J. 

BelVs  Gap  IiaiIron<1  ("o.  vs.  Pinn- 
sylvania,  134  V.  S.  232.  affirmed  as 
to  the  point  that  a  provision  in  a 
State  law  for  the  assessment  of  a 
State  tax  upon  the  face  value  of 
bonds,  instead  of  upon  theirnomi- 
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nal  value,  violates  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Tht  Xc  ID  York  Indians  vs.  United 
States,  Ct.  Claims,  1895,  30  Ct. 
Claims,  413. 

The  Xvic  York  Indians^JJ.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  18G0, 5  Wallace,  761,  Nelson,  J. 

The  statute  of  a  State  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes  laid 
hy  a  State  is  void  if  it  in  any  way 
conflicts  with  an  Indian  treaty,  and 
any  sale  under  such  tax  is  void  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  occupy  the  lands.  Also 
the  right  of  Indians  to  sell  their 
lands  discussed. 

Stecenm  vs.  Thatcher^  Sup.  Ct.  Ma. 
1897,  91  Maine,  70,  Emxby,  J. 
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In  an  action  involving  treaty 
righrs  of  Indians  on  White  JSquaw 
Inland  in  the  Penobscot  Kivei% 
Maine,  it  was  claimed  that  provi- 
Bions  in  the  treaties  debarred  the 
legislature  from  including  any  of 
the  Penobscot  Islands  above  Old 
Town  within  any  incorporated 
town;  it  was  held  that  this  could 
not  be  sustained. 

Lovcry  vs.  Wearer,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Ind.  1846,  4  McLean,  82. 

Held,  that  Indians  living  in  a 
State  and  doing  business  as  mer- 
chants are  responsible  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  notwithstanding  treaty 
reservations,  and  that  lands  re- 
served to    them    under    a   treaty 


may,  under  some  circumstances 
bo  made  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  notwithstand- 
ing such  stipulations. 

Seneca  Nation  vs.  Christie,  N.  Y. 
Ct.  App.  1891,  126  N.  Y.  122, 
Andukws,  J.  Affirming  same  case, 
49  Hun,  524,  Buadlky,  J.  Writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed, 1806,  162  U.  S.  283,  Ful- 
ler, CiL  J. 

A  full  history  is  given  in  this  ac- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  Seneca 
Indians  with  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  the  United  States.  The 
principles  laid  down  in  Johnsonvs, 
Mcintosh  as  to  title  followed,and  the 
relations  of  the  colonies  and  States 
with  the  Indians  also  discussed. 
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by  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  it  may  be  said  that  the 
natural  trend  of  those  courts  is  to  expand  the  Federal  power  ' 
so  as  to  prefer  treaty  stipulations  to  State  statutes ;  it  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  rely  exclusively  upon  utterances  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  in  this  respect ;  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  State  courts  have  recognized  the  su-  / 
premacy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  statutes  of  their  own 
States. 

A  few  instances  in  which  the  highest  courts  of  States  have 
recognized  this  supremacy  will  be  given  and  an  examination 
of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  notes  will  show  that  the  State 
courts  have  not  only  recognized  the  force  of  the  second 
clause  of  Article  VI,  of  the  Constitution,  but  have  also  rec- 
ognized the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  States  as 
the  result  of  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  exclusively  in 
the  Central  Government,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  have 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Federal  Government 
the  most  complete  power  in  order  that  it  can  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  States. 

§349.  The  rule  in  New  York.— Alexander  Hamilton  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  Federal  Treaties,  and 
their  supremacy  to  State  laws.  Stanch  patriot  as  he  was, 
he  maintained  even  at  the  threatened  loss  of  his  popularity, 
the  rights  of  certain  British  land  owners  in  New  York  City 
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under  the  treaty,  against  persons  who  claimed  possession  of 
houses  in  that  citv  under  State  statutes.^ 

Judge  Denio  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals'  upheld 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States ;  the  action 
involved  the  construction  of  a  treaty  with  Indians,  but  he 
stated  that  the  rule  was  similar  to  that  which  applied  to  all 
other  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  to-wit :  that 
it  became  "  a  parcel  of  the  paramount  law  and  must  prevail 
over  all  State  laws."  Continuing  he  showed  that  the  guar- 
antees in  the  treaty  were  not  limited  to  actions  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  but  extended  equally  to  the  acts  or 
statutes  of  all  the  States  and  of  citizens  of  the  Union. 

'*  This  results,"  says  the  opinion,  "  from  the  nature  of  the 
treaty-making  power  and  from  the  paramount  authority 
which  the  Constitution  attributes  to  federal  treaties  when  it 
declares  them  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  A  treaty 
concluded  by  the  President  and  Senate  binds  the  nation  in 
the  aggregate  and  all  its  subordinate  authorities  and  its  citi- 
zens as  individuals,  to  the  observance  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it.  The  principle  has  been  asserted  and  established 
by  rej^eated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.^  This  (New  York)  State  was,  therefore,  precluded 
from  passing  any  laws  which  should  disappoint  or  frustrate 
the  guarantees  afforded  to  the  Seneca  Nations  by  the  treac^ 
ties  to  which  I  have  referred.  Any  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  execution  of  which  would  dispossess  the  Indians  of  the 
reservations  or  any  part  of  them,  or  which  should  materially 
disturb  their  occupancy,  would,  therefore,  be  illegal." 


Truscott  vs.  Hurlburt,  L.  <fc  C.  Co., 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  App.  9th  Circuit, 
1896,  44  U.  S.  App.  248,  Ross,  J. 

Love  vs.  Pamfdin,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  Tenn.  1884,  21  Fed.  Rep.  755, 
Matthews,  J. 
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1  Elizabeth  Rutgers  vs.  Joshua 
Waddiuffton,  Mayor's  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  August  7,  1784. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  New  York  Trespass  Act  and 
Alexander  Hamilton's  appearance 
and  argument  on  behalf  of  British 
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claimants  affected  thereby,  and  his 
contention  that  the  treaty  protected 
the  rights  of  his  clients,  see  Mc- 
Master's  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  I,  chap.  II, 
pp.  125,  et  seq. ;  see  also  pamphlet 
of  n.  B.  Dawson  on  same  subject 
referred  to  by  McMaster. 

2  Fellows  vs.  Denninton,  N.  Y.  Ct. 
of  Appeals,  1861,  23  N.  Y.  Rep. 
420,  Dkmo.  J. 

>  Citing  Ware  vs.  Hylton,  3  Dallas, 
199,  Worcester  vs.  State  qf  Georgia^ 
6  Peters,  615. 
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The  rule  had  already  been  laid  dmvn  by  Judge  Van  Ness 
in  1809  that  land  in  New  York  vested  in  alien  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  notwith- 
standing the  anti-alien  liiwg  of  the  ytate." 

In  PwpU  rs.  Warren^  the  defendant  had  been  convicted 
of  employing  Italians  on  city  work  in  Buffalo  under  a  stat- 
ute of  the  State  which  made  it  a  crime  for  any  one  contract- 
ing with  a  municipal  corporation  to  employ  aliens  as  Lbor- 
ers  upon  the  work  done  under  the  contract. 

The  court  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  as  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  and  also  that  it  iviis  void  be- 
cause it  n-as  repugnant  to  the  treaty  between  the  Unit«d 
Stales  and  the  King  of  Italy  of  1871,  which  provides  in  Arti- 
cle III,  in  substance,  that  resident  Italians  in  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  respeot  to  their 
persons  and  property  as  are  secured  to  our  I'liiied  States 
cithrens.'  Other  decisions  of  New  York  courts  are  cited  in 
the  notes  to  this  section.' 


*  People  Y8.  Warren,  Sup.  Ct. 
Bnffalo,  N.  Y.  1895.  13  Misc.  Rep. 
615. 

*  These  provisioDB  of  the  treaty 
are  quoted  in  tbe  DOtes  to  §356,  of 
thlc  chiiptev,  po»t. 

*  Jaetton  V8,  Decker,  N.  T 
Sap.  Ct.  1S14,  11  Johns.  N.  Y.  418 
Spbnckr,  J. 

Jaelaon  vb.  Lunn,  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct 
1802,  Kent,  J.  (afterwards  Cban 
oellor),  3  JohnsoD'H  Cases,  100. 

Or«er  \s.  Bong,  N.  T.  Sup.  Ct 
IB42,  Nkwo.v,  Ch.  J.,  3  Hill,  79. 

WaUon  vs.  DoanrUj/,  N.  Y. 
Sup.  Ct.  1S50,  AllrN,  J.,  38  B.trb. 
eiS.  This  was  n  question  involviug 
tbe  right  at  a  Britieb  subject  to 
deviHs  lands  and  of  the  devUesB 
tu  dispose  of  tbe  same. 

The  opiniim  giiea  at  length  into 
all  uf  the  cases  in  the  Supremo 
Court  aud  uf  the  effect  of 


of  tlie  Stat«  of  New  York  passed 
in  18:25  aa  to  the  Ti^iMs  of  aliens. 

lu  closing  the  oplulim  the  court 
says,  pp.  tteO-Otll: 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  held, 
tl  at  land  conve  I  n  an  allea 
pursuant  to  tl  e  ]:  b  ms  of  tliat 
gUt  continu      o  be  held  by 


.  le 


( 


deci: 


s  of 


nhcritance, 


I  valid;  and 


word    i 


tbe  only  word  uudi^'  which  a  de- 
risee  oould  claim.  Tliu  opinion  of 
Judge  Rugglea  is  entiiety  appli- 
cable to,  and  decisive  uf,  the  ques- 
tion made  under  tills  hntncli  of  the 
case,  as  to  the  riglit  nf  Mrs.  Lynch 
to  tiike  as  devisee  :uiil  >□  tiii-n  to 
devise  to  her  dauRhter.  This  be- 
ing the  eHect  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
;ind  the  right  of  alien  tiwncrs  to  de- 
vise to  aliens  being  guar:mteed  by 
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§  350.  The  rule  in  minois.— In  1897  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  held  ^  that  the  State  act  clisqualifyiDg  aliens  must 
give  way  if  it  conflicts  with  any  existing  treaty  between  the 
United  Stiites  and  Sweden  and  that  the  disqualifications  im- 
posed by  the  State  act  were  removed  by  Article  VI  of  the 
treaty  of  ITSS,"**  which,  although  it  had  terminated  by  its 
own  limitation,  had  been  revived  by  Article  XVII  of  the 


it,  the  act  of  1825  could  not  divest 
tliem  of  tliat  rights  or  deprive  the 
alien  devisee  of  the  right  to  take 
and  hold  the  estate.  Tlie  treaty 
is  the  paramount  law  of  the  land; 
and  even  if  it  were  abrogated  by 
the  original  contracting  parties, 
the  vested  rights  of  citizens,  under 
it,  would  remain.  ( Const,  of  U.  8. 
art  6,  8.  2.  Ltaseea  of  Goi  don  vs. 
Kerr,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  322;  Ware 
vs.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  236;  Dem  vs. 
Fisher,  1  Paine's  C.  C.  R.  54.  8 
Wheat.  494.)  It  is  not  necessary 
then  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
act  of  1825  upon  the  devise  of  Dom- 
inick  Lynch,  or  determine  whether 
it  destroys  the  common-law  rule 
by  which  an  alien  purchaser  or 
devisee  could  hold  the  estate  pur- 
chased or  devised,  ns  against  all 
but  the  government;  by  which  ho 
could  take  the  estate,  although  not 
for  his  own  use  but  the  use  of  the 
state.  {Jackson  vs.  Beach,  1  John. 
Cas.  389.  Jackson  vs.  Lunn,  3  id. 
109.  People  vs.  Conklin,  2  Hill,  07. ) 
The  motion  for  a  new  trial  must 
be  denied.^' 

Bollerinann  vs.  Blake,  N.  Y.  Ct. 
A  pp.  1883,  94  N.  Y.  624,  Earl,  J. 

This  case  is  not  reported  in  full, 
but  it  appears  that  the  rights  of 
aliens  underthe  treaty  of  184o  with 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ilesse  provided 
for  the  reciprocal  rights  as  to  in- 
heritance of  citizens  of  one  party 
within  the  territory  of  the  other 
party,  were  sustained. 

KuU  vs.   KuU,  N.   Y.   Sup.   Ct. 
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Gen.    Term,    1885,    37    Hun,  476, 
;  Davis,  J.   ' 

'  Buffalo  R.  <fe  P.  Co.  vs.  Lavery, 
\  N.  Y.  Sup.  CL  5  Dept  1894,  75 
i  Ilun,  396,  Bradley,  J. 

See  also  cases  in  New  York 
Surrogate  Courts  as  to  right  of 
consul  to  administer  on  estates  of 
decedents  under  treaty  stipulations 
referred  to  under  §  448  of  chapter 
XV;  see  pp.  3:i3  and  348,  post. 
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1  Adams  vs.  Akerlund,  Sup.  Ct. 
111.  1897,  Magbudkb,  J.,  168  111. 
Rep.  632. 

-  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce, concluded  April  3,  1783. 
U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
edition  1889,  p.  1042;  Article  VI 
(pp.  104:i-4)  is  as  follows: 

**  The  subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  the  respective  States 
may  freely  dispose  of  their  g<»ods 
and  effects,  either  by  testament, 
donation,  or  otherwise,  in  favour 
of  such  persons  as  they  think 
proper;  and  their  heirs,  in  whatever 
jilaco  they  shall  reside,  shall  re- 
ceive the  succession  even  ab  intes- 
tato^  either  in  person  or  by  their 
attorney,  without  having  occasion 
to  take  out  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion. These  inheritances,  as  well 
as  the  capitals  and  effects  which 
the  subjects  of  the  two  ]>arties,  in 
changinjj  their  dwelling,  shall  be 
desirous  of  i*emoving  from  the  place 
of  their  abode,  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  duty  called  *  droit  de  de- 
traction^ on  the  part  of  the  Got- 
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treaty  of  1827.^  Since  that  lime  there  have  bt-en  other  de- 
cisions to  the  effect  that  li'oaty  stiputatioDs  are  j-uperior  to 
Stale  statutes  affecting  descent  and  disposal  of  [)i-operty.* 


emmect  of  the  tno  States,  rcspec- 
UT«ly.  But  it  is  at  tUe  SAtno  time 
agreed  that  DOthing  cuntaiDed  In 
tbi»  artlclu  shall  In  any  niaoner 
derogate  iiina  tlie  ordiuiiacoa  pub- 
lishcKl  in  !JwGdOD  agaiaiit  emigi'S' 
Uons,  or  which  may  li«rt!Afi«r  be 
piiblislied,  which  shall  remain  in 
full  force  BJid  vigor.  The  Unileil 
States,  on  their  part,  or  any  of 
thvin,  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  nuike, 
rcflp«ciing  this  tniitior,  burIi  Inws 
aa  they  think  proper. 

•Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gaUoD,  concluded  July  4,  1S2T. 
U.  8.  Treaties  luid  Conventions, 
edition  1660.  p.  iai8;  AiUcle  5VI1 
Ip.  tOIH)  isa^  follows: 

-  The  seeond.  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ulntli,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  IhiiUenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
aighteentb,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-second,  twenty- third, 
and  twentj'-llttb  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
oonotudcd  at  Paris  on  the  third  of 
April,  one  thousand  sev^jn  hundred 
eigh tf -three,  by  the  Plunipoteutia- 
riea  of  the  United  States  of  Amei- 
icft,and  of  Uls  MajoHty  the  King 
of  Sweden,  Wgetlier  witli  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  separate 
articles,  signed  on  tlie  same  day  by 
tlie  same  PleuipoteotiaHea,  are  re- 
vived, and  made  aptillcable  to  all 
tlie  countries  under  the  dominion 
of  tlie  present  high  contracting  par- 
tfea,  and  shall  have  tbe  same  force 
*iul  value  aa  if  they  wore  insoited 
Id  tbe  context  of  the  present  treaty,' 
it  being  understxnd  that  tbe  elipu- 
lationa  conluned  in  the  aiti<-t>;s 
aboTv  cited  sliall  always  he  con- 
r  affecting 


concluded     by 

either  party  with  i.tber  nations, 
during  llie  iuterval  lift  ween  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sakl  treaty  of  one 
thousand  sevuQ  hunilreU  eighty- 
three  and  the  rfvival  of  said  arti- 
cleu  by  the  treaty  i.f  cumnierceand 
navigation  conclut'd  at  fitockbolm 
by  the  present  hi|,'h  contracting 
parties,  on  the  fuurlii  uf  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

*Sc!iulUi:  V8.  .Sr.hiiUze,  Sup,  Ct 
ni.  1893,  144  111.  i^<'p.  2«>,  Ha- 
QRUUKB,  J,  The  i)ijiiit  decided  in 
tins  case  it  staluil  iu  tbe  syllabus 
(56,  p.  291)asf.ai,.ws: 

■'  The  effect  of  i  Iil'  treaty  of  the 
United  States  wiili  llreraen  is  to 
suspend,  during  tlu'  ]>i'riod  of  tliree 
years,  the  oiicriili'i"  of  the  alien 
lawof  this  titale.  it  lii<jU  makes  non- 
resident aliens  irii  :>|r  liile  of  taking 
lands  by  doMcent;  ■.•iu\  the  right  of 
tbe  resident  heir  or  of  the  beirs 
capable  of  takin^r  nmlcrthe  State 
law,  and  the  right  nf  the  State  or 
connty  to  take  tlu*  Uiid  by  escheat 
in  dotaiilt  of  helis  c^pal.le  of  hold- 
ing the  same,  ari'  also  suspended 
during  the  term  of  three  years 
named  in  the  treaty." 

The  treaty  pi-ovisirin  referred  to 
is  Article  VII  of  llm  f'onvention  of 
Friendship,  Comniifii^e,  and  Navi- 
gation with  the  Krro  llanseatlc  Re- 
publics of  Lillicrk,  liicnicn  and 
Hamburg,  concluil.il  December  20, 
1837,  U.  S.  Trfaii..s  and  Conven- 
tions, cditi-n  IK.-!.,  p.-wn. 

Article  VII  I  \:   -:".  i  is  as  f<.ilows: 

"Theoitizi'UBiif  r  ,,hof  the  con- 
ti*Bctlng  parlifS  sliull  have  power 
to  dispose  ef  tlx'ir  {"TSonal  goods 
witbinthe  jurisdictiiiiiof  the  other, 
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§  351.  The  mle  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. — There  are  at 
least  four  cases  ^  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  held 


by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or 
otherwise;  and  their  representa- 
tives, being  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said 
personal  goods,  whether  by  testa- 
ment or  ab  in  testa  to,  and  they  may 
take  possession  thereof,  eitiicr  by 
themselves  or  others  acting  for 
them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at 
their  will,  paying  such  dues  only 
as  the  iuhabit-mts  of  the  country 
wherain  said  goods  are  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  in  like  cases;  and  if, 
in  the  case  of  real  csUite,  the  said 
heirs  would  be  prevented  from  en- 
tering into  the  possession  of  the 
inheritance  on  account  of  their 
character  of  aliens,  there  shall  be 
granted  to  them  the  term  of  tliree 
years  to  dispose  of  the  same,  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  to  with- 
draw tiie  proceeds  without  moles- 
tation, and  exempt  from  all  duties 
of  detraction  on  the  pait  of  the 
Government  of  the  respective 
States." 

Scharpf  vs.  Schmidt^  Sup.  Ct. 
m.  1898,  172  III.  Rep.  255,  Car- 
ter, J. 

Article  II  of  the  Convention 
with  Wurttenberg  for  abolition  of 
Droit  (T Auhfiine  and  taxes  on  im- 
migration concluded  April  10, 1884. 
(U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
edition,  1889,  p.  1144)  wa.s  held  to 
suspend  the  Illinois  Alien  Act  of 
1887,  (Laws  of  Illiuois,  1887,  p.  5). 
Article  II  is  as  follows: 

"  Where,  on  the  death  of  any  per- 
son holding  real  property  within 

§351. 

^  IOWA  CASES. 

Opel  vs.  Shoup,  100  Iowa,  4J0,  Sup.  Ct.  Iowa,  189«,  GiVEX,  J. 

In  this  case  the  question  involved  was  the  ri<;lit  of  an  alien  to  inherit 
property  in  the  State  of  Iowa  which  he  could  not  have  inherited  except 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Bavaria  of  1845. 
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the  territories  of  one  party,  such 
real  property  would  by  the  laws  of 
the  laud  descend  on  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  the  other,  were  he  not  dia- 
qualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen 
or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  term 
of  two  years  to  sell  the  same,  which 
term  may  be  reasonably  prolonged 
according  to  circumstances,  and  to 
withdraw  the  proceeds  thereof 
without  molestation,  and  exempt 
from  all  duties  of  detraction.^' 

In  Wxinderle  vs.  Wunderle^  Sup. 
Ct.  III.  1893,  144  III.  Rep.  40,  Mo 
GucDER,  J.,  it  was  held  (p.  54)  that 
"  if  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
government  is  disqualified  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stiite  from  taking, 
holding  or  transferring  real  prop- 
erty, such  disqualification  will  be 
removed,  if  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign 
government  confers  the  right  to 
take,  hold  or  transfer  real  prop- 
erty,*^ and  after  citing  a  num- 
ber of  authorities,  the  opinion  con- 
tinues: **But  the  treaty,  which 
will  suspend  or  override  the  stat- 
ute of  the  State,  must  be  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  pai-ticular  coun- 
try, of  which  the  alien,  claiming  to 
be  relieved  of  the  disability  im- 
posed by  the  State  law,  is  a  citizen 
or  subject.  A  treaty  with  some 
other  country,  of  which  such  alien 
is  not  a  citizen  or  subject,  cannot 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
disability  complained  of.*' 
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that  non-resident  aliens  coald  inherit  in  Iowa  where  treaties 
of  the  United  States  removed  disabilities  of  the  citizens  of 

That  part  of  the  opinion  which  relates  to  the  treaty  rights  involved 
is  as  follows,  at  pp.  420  to  425: 

*'  This  ti-eaty  abolishes,  as  between  these  governments  and  the  sub- 
jects thereof,  *  every  kind  of  droit  d'  aubainey  droit  de  retraite^  and  droit 
de  detraction  or  tax  on  emigration/ 

"  Black^s  Law  Dictionary  defines  *  droit '  as  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  *  right;'  and  ^  droit  d'aubaine'  as,  *in  French  law,  a  rule  by 
which  all  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner,  whether  movable,  or 
immovable,  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  to  t^ie  exclusion  of 
his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  intestato,  or  under  a  will  of  the  deceased.' 
It  is  this  provision  of  the  treaty  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider. 
Appellants  insist  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  not  applicable  to 
this  case;  that  confisc:ition  was  never  applied  by  any  government  to 
property  of  its  own  deceased  citizens;  and  that  the  treaty  only  contem- 
plates the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  either  government,  who  may  die 
having  property  in  the  other.  The  fault  of  this  argument  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  protection  is  for  the  dead,  and  that  the  property  remains 
in  the  deceased.  It  is  conceded  that  this  property  vested  in  some  liv- 
ing person  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ilormel.  If,  under  the 
common  law,  that  person  was  disqualified  by  alienage  from  inheriting 
it,  then  this  treaty  applies  and  removes  that  disqualification. 

**  In  the  absence  of  this  treaty,  Mrs.  Oi>el  was  disqualified,  by  alienage, 
from  inheriting  this  property;  but  by  it  the  disqualification  was  re- 
moved, and  therefore  the  property  descended  to  her.  Our  inquiry, 
then,  is  as  to  property  in  Iowa  belongiug  to  a  resident  and  subject  of 
Bavaria. 

"Appellants  cite  Frederickson  vs.  Louisiana^  2.3  Howard,  445.  *Fink 
was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States  at  the  tim3  of  his  death, 
and  residing  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  also,  that  the  legatees  resided 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtombprg,  and  are  subjects  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg.'  We  had  a  treaty  with  that  kinglom  similar  to  that  under 
consideration.  Louisiana  had  a  stitute  providing  that  *  each  and  every 
person,  not  being  domiciled  in  this  state,  and  not  beinfi:  a  citizen  of  any 
other  state  or  territory  in  the  Union,  wlio  sb:ill  be  entitled,  whether  as 
heirs,  legatee,  or  donee,  to  tlie  whole  or  any  part  of  the  succession  of  a 
person  deceased,  wliether  sucli  person  shall  have  died  in  this  State,  or 
elsewhere,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cut.  on  all  sums,  or  on  the  value 
of  all  property  which  he  may  have  actu  vUy  received  from  said  succes- 
sion, or  so  much  thereof  as  is  situated  in  this  state,  after  deducting  all 
debts  due  by  the  succession.^  Rev.  St  1876,  secti(m  3i)83.  The  claim  of 
the  state  to  this  tax  was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  and  that  article  alone,  and  not  the  sec- 
ond, as  in  this  c;ise,  was  under  considerati<m.  The  third  article  of  that 
treaty  relates  solely  to  personal  property,  and  is  different  in  its  language 
from  the  second,  which  is  identical  witii  tlie  scc(md  in  tliis.  The  court 
held  that  the  act  does  not  make  any  discrimination  between  citizens  of 
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nations  in  treaty  relations  with  this  Government ;  in  each 
case,  however,  the  statute  and  treaty  must  be  carefully  ex- 

the  state  and  aliens  in  the  same  circumstance  and  Bostained  the  tax  as 
valid.  Appellants  quote  from  the  opinion  as  follows:  *  But  we  concur 
with  the  supreme  coui-t  of  Louisiana  in  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  does 
not  regulate  testamentary  disposition  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  with  reference  to  property  within  the  country  of  their 
origin  or  citizenship.  The  cause  of  the  treaty  was  that  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  powers  were  or  might  be  subject  to 
onerouH  taxes  upon  property  possessed  by  them  within  the  states  of  the 
other  by  re:ison  of  their  aliemige,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  enable  such  citi- 
zens to  dispose  of  their  property,  paying  such  duty  only  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  where  the  property  lies  pay  under  like  conditions. 
The  case  of  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  respective  countries  residing  at 
home,  and  disposing  of  property  there  in  favor  of  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  the  other,  was  ni)t  in  coDtcmplation  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
is  not  embraced  in  this  article  of  the  treaty.'  This  view  of  that  treaty 
is  applicable  to  the  one  before  us,  but  we  fail  to  see  wherein  it  supports 
the  claim  that  the  facts  of  this  case  do  not  bring  it  within  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty. 

*^  IV.  Appellants  cite  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  states  alone 
have  the  right  to  regulate,  by  legislation,  descents  and  conveyances  of 
real  estate  within  their  borders,  and  from  this  it  is  argued  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  no  power,  *by  trenty,"  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  descent  of  property  upon  the  death  of  its 
citizens;'  that  treaties  made  without  authority  are  not  \'alid;  that  this 
treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  force 
or  effect.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  states  alone  have  such  power; 
that  they  alone  may  declare  to  what  kindred  the  estate  of  persons  dying 
intestate  shall  descend.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  has  power  to  ti^eat  with  other  governments  as  to  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  each  within  the  territory  of  the  other.  This  treaty 
does  not  attempt  to  regulate  descents  of  real  property  in  Iowa.  Itdoes 
not  declare  that,  when  a  son  or  daughter  dies  without  issue,  the  estate 
shall  go  to  the  parents.  It  is  left  to  the  state,  and  Iowa  has  so  pro- 
vided. This  treaty  simply  declares  that,  if  that  parent  is  disqualified 
by  alienage,  as  to  the  citizens  of  these  two  governments,  this  disquali- 
fication is  removed.  In  Article  0  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  provided  that  *  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  marie,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judjres  in  every  state  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anythinj;  in  the  Constitution,  or  the  laws  of  any  state, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  Many  cases  may  be  found  wherein 
the  courts  have  enforced  treaty  stipulati<ms,  similar  to  this,  in  favor  of 
foreign  claimants;  but  the  case  of  Peojde  vs.  Gerke^  5  Cal.  381,  is  the 
first  we  find  wherein  the  power  of  the  federal  government  in  this  re- 
spect was  questioned.    In  that  case,  Deck,  a  citizen  of  Prussia,  died  in 
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amined,  as  in  several  instances  the  treaty  stipulations  do  not 
provide  for  actual  inheritance,  but  only  give  certain  rights 

San  Fnuicisco,  leaving  undisposed  of  a  large  amount  of  real  property 
in  that  state.  Article  14  of  our  treaty  with  Prussia  is  the  same  as  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  this  treaty.  The  attorney  general,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
denied  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  make  such  a  provision 
by  treaty,  aud  argued,  as  is  done  in  this  case,  that  to  exercise  such 
power  would  permit  the  federal  government  to  control  the  internal 
policy  of  the  stiites,  and  in  cases  like  this  to  alter  materially  the  stat- 
utes of  descent.  The  court,  after  an  able  con8idei*ation  of  the  subject, 
eoncludes  as  follows:  *  I  can  see  uo  danger  which  can  result  from  yield- 
ing to  the  federal  government  the  full  extent  of  powers  which  it  may 
claim  from  the  plain  language,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  grant  under 
consideration.  Upon  some  subjects  the  policy  of  a  state  government, 
as  shown  by  her  legislation,  is  dependent  upon  the  policy  f>f  foi*eign 
governments,  and  would  be  i*e:idily  changed  upon  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual concession.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of  that  branch 
of  the  state  sovereignty  known  as  the  ^Geneml  Government;*  and, 
when  effected,  the  state  policy  must  give  way  to  that  adi»pted  by  the 
governmental  agent  of  her  foreign  relations.*  The  reasoning  and  con- 
clusion of  the  opinion  are  strongly  emphasized  by  what  is  added  by 
Justice  Ryan.  While  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  was  not  directly  passed  upon  in  the  following  crises, 
they  show  that  the  courts  have  uniformly  enforce<l  such  treaties,  with- 
out doubting  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  make  them:  Chi- 
rac vs.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  2o9;  Havenstein  vs.  Lynham^  100  U.  S.  483; 
Oeo/roy  YS.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  2:>8  (10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  295);  Fairfax  vs. 
Hunter,  7  Cranch,  60:>;  Carneal  vs.  Banks,  10  Wheaton,  189;  TlnfjhfS  vs. 
Edtoards,  9  Wheaton,  489.  In  the  recent  case  of  Wunderle  vs.  Wunr 
derle,  144  III.  40  (33  N.  E.  Rep.  195),  the  subject  of  descents  and  alien- 
age is  considered  at  length  and  with  marked  care  and  ability,  as  affected 
by  the  common  law,  and  by  statutes  of  tlie  states  and  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  In  considering  the  effect  of  conflict  between  the 
statute  of  the  stiite  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  court, 
after  citing  article  6  of  the  federal  constitution,  says:  *  In  construing 
this  article,  it  has  been  held  that  provisions  in  regard  to  the  transfer, 
devise,  or  inheritance  of  property  are  ftttinjj  subjects  of  nej^otiation  and 
regulation,  by  the  treaty-m  iking  power  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  treaty  will  control  or  suspend  tlie  statutes  of  tlie  individual  states 
whenever  It  differs  from  them.  Hence,  if  the  citizen  or  subject  of  a 
foreign  government  is  disqualified  under  the  laws  of  a  state  from  tak- 
ing, holding,  or  transferring  i-eal  property,  such  disqualification  will  be 
removed,  if  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  such  foreijj^n  gov- 
ernment confers  the  rij^ht  to  take,  hold,  or  transfer  real  property.'  If 
it  may  be  said  that  chapter  85  of  the  Acts  of  the  Twenty-sec(md  Gen- 
eral AsHcmbly  is  in  conflict  with  said  treaty  of  January  21,  1845,  rea- 
son and  the  authorities  support  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  must 
oontroL 
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of  conversion  into  money,  or  of  tenure  for  a  limited  period ; 
the  statute  in  such  cases  is  only  superseded  to  the  extent 

**  It  follows  from  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  that  an  undivided 
one-lialf  of  the  property  in  question  vested  in  Mrs.  Opel  upon  the  death 
of  her  dauprhter,  and  upon  her  death  it  passed  to  her  children,  subject 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  said  treaty,  and  that  the  other  undivided 
one-half  passed  to  the  heirs  of  John  C.  Hormel,  deceased.  The  decree 
of  the  district  court  being  in  harmony  w  ith  these  conclusions,  it  is  af- 
firmed." 

Doeherel  vs.  Hillmer,  Sup.  Ct  Iowa,  1897, 102  Iowa,  169,  Ladd,  J.  The 
treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828  provides  that  on  the  death  of  any  person 
holding  real  estate  within  the  territory  of  the  one  party,  where  such 
real  estate  would,  by  the  law  of  the  land  descend  on  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  the  other  were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  shall  be 
allowed  a  re;isonable  time  to  sell  the  same  and  to  withdi*aw  the  proceeds 
without  molestation  and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detraction  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  of  the  respective  States. 

The  court  held,  relying  upon  Optl  vs.  Shoup,  100  Iowa,  407;  Wilcke 
vs.  Wilcke,  102  Iowa,  173;  Schulfze  vs.  Schultze,  33  N.  E.  Rep.  201; 
Hauenstein  vs.  Li/nham,  100  U.  S.  463,  that  the  provisions  in  this  treaty 
controled,  and  that  the  claimants  who  were  residents  of  Hanover,  Grer- 
many,  claiming  the  property  as  heirs  of  their  mother,  who  had  inherited 
under  a  will  of  an  Iowa  citizen,  took  an  absolute  fee  although  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Iowa  a  non-resident  alien  could  only  acquire  and  hold 
real  property  of  limited  value  providing  that  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  purchase  the  property  is  placed  in  the  actual  possession  of  a 
relative  and  that  such  occupant  become  a  citizen  within  ten  yeai-s.  The 
opinion  says:  **  Clearly  under  the  terms  of  the  ti-eaty  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  alienage  does  not  affect  the  right  of  inheritance,  when  the  heir 
or  devisee  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  of  the  decedent,  and 
this  is  not  limited  to  one  step  in  transmission."' 

Meier  vs.  Lee,  106  Iowa  Kep.  303,  Sup.  Ct.  Iowa,  1898,  GiVKN,  J. 

In  this  case  certain  persons  claimed  real  estate  in  Iowa.  They  were 
not  entitled  to  inherit  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  but  they  invoked  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of  1783,  but  the  court  held  that 
they  did  not  apply. 

That  part  of  the  o]>inion  relating  to  the  treaty  point  is  as  follows  : 

"II.  Appellants  cite  the  treaty  of  178:5,  between  the  king  of  Sweden 
and  the  United  States  (pasre  1042,  Treaties  and  Conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Other  Powers),  and  insist  that,  under  article  6 
thereof,  appellants'  mother  was  not  disqualified  from  inheriting  an  in- 
terest in  this  land.  Article  6  contains  the  f«)llowing:  *■  The  subjects  of 
the  conti-acting  parties  in  the  respective  states  may  freely  dispose  of 
their  goods  and  effects,  either  by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise,  in 
favor  of  such  persons  as  they  think  proper;  and  their  heira,  in  whatever 
place  they  shall  reside,  shall  receive  the  succession  ab  intestato,  either 
in  person  or  by  their  attorney,  without  having  occasion  to  take  out  let- 
lers  of  naturalization.^     Conceding  that  this  treaty  is  still  in  force, — a 
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that  the  disabilities  are  removed,  although  it  has  been  held 
that  limited  fees  allowed  by  State  laws,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, pass  into  absolute  fees  in  favor  of  foreigners  with 
whose  government  treaty  stipulations  exist. 

A  recent  case  in  Nebraska,  a  Federal  court  decision  how- 
ever, establishes  a  similar  rule  for  that  State  as  to  the  su- 
premacy of  treaties  made  by  the  Federal  Government  over 
State  statutes  relating  to  aliens  and  real  estate.' 

§  352.  The  rule  in  Tennessee.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee decided  in  1826  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  treaties 
of  the  United  States  over  all  State  laws ;  Judge  Catron,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  one  of  the  justices  deciding  the  case.^  His  colleague 
discussed  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  efiFect  of  treaties 
upon  State  statutes,  in  the  following  words,  which  show 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  for  Federal  action  in 
regard  to  all  our  foreign  relations :  "  Shall  it  be  allowed  the 
State  Legislatures,  by  their  acts,  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
executing  of  a  treatv  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  interested? 
.  .  .  Must  the  whole  Union,  because  of  the  niisconduct 
of  one  state  be  forced  into  a  war  I  The  treatv  also  should 
be  a  law,  operating  immediately  and  directly  upon  the  people. 
If  the  State  Legislatures  must  be  applied  to,  to  pass  laws  for 
the  execution  of  treaties,  Avhich  arc  in  any  respect  burthen- 
matter  we  do  not  determine, — we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  lands.  'Goods:  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  property;  espe- 
cially, and  almost  universally,  in  the  plural,  goods,  wares,  commodities, 
chattels.^  *  Effects:  Goods,  movables,  personal  estate/  Webster.  '  Goods 
and  effects'  have  never  been  held  to  include  real  estate.  The  derauri-er 
was  properly  sustained,  and  the  decree  is  therefore  affirmed.*' 


^Bahuaud  vs.  Bize,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Nebraska,  1901,  105  Fed.  Kep.  4a">^ 
McNGEB,  J.;  heldy  that  as  retddent 
aliens  are  peruiitted  to  hold  real 
estate  in  Nebraska  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1853  be- 
tween the  United  iStates  and  France, 
non-resident  aliens,  citizens  of 
Fi-ance,  can  acquire  and  hold  land, 
and  that  the  state  statute  prohibit- 
ing non-resident  aliens  from  acquir- 
ing real  estate  by  inheritance  or 
otherwise  is  Inoperative  so  far  as 


French  citizens  or  subjects  are  con- 
cerned. Tlie  decision  rests  largely 
upon  Bof/d  vs.  Nebraska^  143  U.  S. 
1:^5,  and  Geofmy  vs.  Riggs,  133  U.  S. 
258.  The  Act  of  the  Lejrislature 
of  Nebraska  was  passed  March  16, 
1889  (Laws,  1889,  p.  483). 

§  352. 

1  Cornet  vs.  Winton,  Sup.  Ct. 
Tenn.  1826,  2  Yerger  (Tenn.)  143, 
(see  p.  165)  Catkon  and  Hay- 
wood, JJ. 
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some,  they  will  never  do  it.  Congress  applied  to  the  State 
Legislatures  to  pass  laws  for  the  execution  of  the  Fourth 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  from  1783  to  1787,  and  no 
law  was  ever  made  for  the  purpose.  The  British  nation  com- 
plained, and  was  nearly  driven  into  a  war,  because  of  the  in- 
execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  finally,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  involved  in  war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  declaration 
contained  therein,  that  treaties  should  be  the  supreme  law, 
above  all  laws  and  obstructions  which  could  stand  in  the 
w*ay.  In  the  United  States,  the  unsullied  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  complete  performance  of  all  that  it  stipulates, 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  which  the  constitution  proposes 
to  effect." 

§  353.  The  rule  in  Kentucky  and  Michigan.— In  Ken- 
tucky, it  was  decided  in  1862,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
would  have  to  give  way  as  soon  as  a  treaty  took  effect.*  In 
Michigan  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  that  "  when 
a  treaty  has  been  made  by  the  proper  Federal  authorities, 
and  ratified,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  courts 
have  no  power  to  question  or  in  any  manner  look  into  the 
powers  or  rights  of  the  nation  or  tribe  with  whom  it  is  made. 
The  action  of  the  treaty-making  power  is  conclusive  upon 
such  inquiry.  And  when  territorial  rights  are,  by  treaty, 
recognized  as  having  existed  in  one  tribe,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  it."  ^ 

§  354.  The  rule  in  Pennsylvania. — The  rule  was  adopted 
in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1788,  which  was  prior  to  the 
Constitution  going  into  effect.*     It  was  held  that  as  pro- 


§358. 

1  Teaker^a  Heirs  vs.  Teaker^s 
HHrs,  Ct  of  Appeals,  Ky.,  1862,  4 
Metcalfe  (Ky.),  33.  JStites,  Ch.  J. 

'^  Maiden  vs.  IngersoU,  Sup.  Ct. 
Mich.   1859,   6  Mich.    373,   Camp- 

BKLL,  J. 

§354. 

1  liespublica  vs.  Gordon^  Sup.  Ct 
Penna.,  1778,  1  Dallas,  2o2,  Mc- 
Keax.  Ch.  J. 

The  defendant  was  included  in 


ing  the  war,  and  not  appearing, 
was  attainted  with  treason,  and  his 
estates  confiscated;  after  peace 
wa«  declared  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania; his  estates  had  never  heen 
tiiken  possession  of  under  the  con- 
fiscation; he  was  arrested  and  ^ave 
hail;  on  the  return  the  Chikf  Jus- 
tice decided  that  any  proceedings 
against  him  **  would  contravene  the 
express  ai*ticles  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity,  entered  into  be- 


an act  of  proclamation  issued  dur-  tween  the  Uuited  States  of  Amor- 
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ceedings  in  regard  to  a  bill  of  attainder  against  a  defendant 
contravened  an  express  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  suggestion  filed 
by  the  Attorney -General  could  not  be  entertained.  In  1806 
the  point  was  raised  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Pennsylvania  and  the  paramountcy  of  the  treaty  of  Great 
Britain  over  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
sustained.^ 

§  355.  The  rule  in  Massachusetts. — There  were  several 
early  cases  in  Massachusetts  in  which  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  were  sustained  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  notwithstanding  State  laws  which  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  provisions  have  defeated  the  claims.^ 


ica  and  Great  Britain,  for  which 
reason  tliey  could  not  sustain  the 
suggestion  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  ami  the  defendant  was  ac- 
cordingly discharged. 

2  Gordon  vs.  AVrr,  U.  fc>.  Cir.  Ct. 
Pa.  ISOiJ;  1  Wash.  C.  C.  322;  Fed. 
Cas.  5611,  Washington,  J. 

In  this  case  held  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  Great  Britain  treaty  of 
1783  on  the  Coustitution  of  the 
Stite  of  Pennsylvania,  that  "the 
Constitution  of  the  State  must  yield 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  which  is  su- 
preme."    On  p.  325,  the  court  says: 

*'Thi8  opinion,  in  the  present 
cause,  has  been  combated  by  an 
argument  not  thought  of,  or  used 
in  the  former,  which  is,  that  if 
there  was  in  fact  no  misnomer,  the 
attainder  w:is  complete,  and  the 
sale  of  Gordon's  estate  under  it  so 
entirely  valid,  that  the  Legislature 
could  not,  in  1783,  defeat  it  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  declaration  of  an 
opinion,  which  was  solely  of  a  ju- 
dicial nature.  This  objection,  I 
suppose,  is  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  though  it 
was  not  read,  nor  referred  to.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  even  that  Consti- 
tution must  yield  to  the  treaty  of 


peace,  which  is  supreme.  The  fifth 
article  stipulates,  that  Congress 
should  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
States,  a  revision  of  their  confisca- 
tion laws,  so  as  to  i*ender  them 
consistent  with  justice  and  equity, 
etc.,  and  should  also  recommend  to 
them  the  restitution  of  confiscated 
estates.  This  was  not  considered 
as  an  idle  provision,  but  was  in- 
tended to  be  effectual;  provided 
the  dilTerent  States,  or  any  of  them, 
felt  disposed  to  comply  with  the 
recommendation.  If  the  States 
thought  proper  to  restore,  their 
power  to  do  it  grew  out  of  this 
treaty;  and  so  far  neutralized  any 
article  of  their  Constitution,  which 
prohibited,  in  other  cases,  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  right.  The  State 
would  no  doubt  feel  itself  com- 
pelled to  make  compensation  to 
the  purchasers,  but  their  power  to 
restore  could  not,  1  think,  be  ques- 
tioned. If  they  could  restore  ab- 
solutely, they  could  do  any  other 
act  short  of  that,  an<l  tending  to 
better  the  situation  of  those  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated.'^ 

§  355. 

1  Commonwealth  vs.  Sheafe^  Sup. 
Ct.  Mass.  1810,  e  Mass.  441. 
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§  356.  State  laws  sustained,  as  not  conflicting  with  treaty 
stipulations,  by  State  and  Federal  courts. — While  these 
cases  show  that  State  courts  and  Judges  have  felt  the  bind- 
ing authority  of  the  United  States  treaties  and  have  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  mandatory  provisions  of  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  in  that  respect,  there  are  still  numerous 
cases  in  which  both  State  and  Federal  courts  have  refused 
to  construe  a  treaty  so  that  it  renders  State  legislation  in- 
operative. 

The  Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  a  statute  pre- 
venting intrusions  on  Indian  lands  within  the  State  did  not 
interfere  with  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  1842  with  the 
Seneca  Indians,  but  that  it  was  within  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  State  could  not  be  barred  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  police  powers  to  maintain  and  to  preserve 
the  peace.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sus- 
tained the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case.^ 


In  a  suit  brought  to  entitle  the 
common  wealth  to  certain  lands  on 
the  pround  that  tlie  purcliaser  was 
an  alien  and  unlawfully  held  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the 
defendant  claiming  the  property 
pleaded  the  Britiali  treaty  of  1794, 
and  the  court  expressed  itself  in 
that  regard  as  follows: 

**By  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  it  was  agreed  that 
Biitiah  subjects,  who  then  held 
lands  within  the  United  State's, 
and  American  citizens,  who  then 
held  lands  within  tlie  British  do- 
minions, should  continue  to  hold 
them,  according  to  the  nature  and 
tenure  of  their  resi)ective  estates 
and  titles  therein;  and  might  grant, 
sell  or  devise,  the  same  to  whom 
they  pleased,  in  like  manner  as  if 
they  were  natives.  It  is  stated  that 
O'Neil  was  a  Uritinh  subject,  and 
held  the  premises  in  fee  within  the 
meaning  of  that  article,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  and  ratified:  and 
that   afterwards  he    grauied  and , 
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sold  the  same  to  the  defendant  in 
fee,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant lawfully  entered  for  con- 
dition broken.  Under  the  article 
cited,  his  title  cannot  now  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  commonwealth." 

Ilutrfdnaon  vs.  Brork^  Sup.  Ct. 
Mass.  1814,  11  Mass.  119,  Sewall, 
Ch.  J. 

§356. 

1  Cutler  vs.  Dibble,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1858,  21  Howard,  306,  Gkirr,  J., 
(affirming  same  case  X.  Y.  Court 
of  Appeals,  1857, 16  N.  Y.  Rep.  203, 
Bkowx,  J.). 

The  questicm  involved  in  this  ao- 
ticm  was  whether  a  statute  passed 
by  the  Xew  York  Legislature  in 
18*21  respecting  intrusions  on  In- 
dian lands  wMs  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  or  the  treaties  between 
tiie  United  IS  tales  and  the  ^Seneca 
Indians.  In  sustaining  the  state 
act  the  opinion  siys  (page  370): 

"The  only  question  which  this 
court  can  be  called  on  to  decide  is, 
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It  was  also  held  that  the  State  Dispensary  Statute  of  South 
Carolina  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Italian  citizens 
to  freely  carry  on  business  in  this  country,  under  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty  of  1S71  with  Italy.*    There  are  other  cases 


whether  this  law  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  any  treaty  or  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  wliether  tliis  proceeding 
under  it  has  deprived  the  relators 
of  property  or  riglits  secured  to 
them  by  any  treaty  or  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

'^The  statute  in  question  is  a  po- 
lice regulation  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indians  from  intrusion  of 
the  white  people,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace.  It  is  the  dictite  of  a 
prudent  and  just  policy.  Notwith- 
standing the  peculiar  relations 
which  these  Indian  nations  hold 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  SUite  of  New  York  had 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  over  their 
pei-sons  and  property,  so  fur  as  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  protect 
these  feeble  and  helpless  bauds 
from  imposition  and  intrusion. 
The  power  of  a  State  to  make  such 
regulations  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  community  is  absolute,  and 
has  never  been  surrendered.  .  .  . 
We  are  of  the  o])inion,  therefore, 
tliat  this  statute  and  the  proceed- 
ing in  this  case  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  treaty  in  question,  or  with  I 
any  act  of  Congress,  or  with  the  ' 
Cttnstitution  of  the  United  Stvtes.'' 

*Cantini  vs.   Tillman,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  So.  Car.  1893,  54  Fed.  Rep.  9(59, 

SiMONTON,  J. 

The  opinion  says,  on  page  976: 
'*  It  is  urge<i  on  behalf  of  these 
complainants  that  they  an*  Italian 
subjects,  and  are  protected  by  the 
treaty  stipulations  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States.    Tlie  lan- 


guage of  the  treaty  on  this  point  is 
as  follows: 

** '  Art.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
have  libei-ty  to  ti-avel  in  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  other;  to  carry 
on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail;  to 
hire  and  occupy  houses  and  ware- 
houses; to  employ  agents  of  their 
choice;  and  generally  to  do  any- 
thing incident  to  or  necessary  for 
trade,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
natives  of  the  country,  submitting 
themselves  to  the  laws  there  estab- 
lished. 

"  *  Art  3.  The  citizens  of  each  of 
the  high  contracting  i)arties  shall 
receive  in  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  other  the  most  constant  pro- 
tection and  security  for  their  per- 
sons and  property,  and  shall  enjoy 
in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and 
l)rivileges  as  are  or  shall  he  pi-anted 
to  the  natives,  on  their  submitting 
themselves  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  the  natives.' 

**  Under  these  articles  the  com- 
plainants have  the  same  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
had  greater  rights.  We  have  seen 
that  the  riglit  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  is  not  a  right  inherent  in  a 
citizen,  and  is  not  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship;  that 
it  is  not  within  the  protection  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  that 
it  is  within  the  police  power.  The 
police  power  is  a  right  reserved  by 
the  states,  and  has  not  been  dele- 
gated to  the  general  government, 
lu  its  lawful  exercise,  the  states 
are  absolutely  sovereign.     Such  ex- 
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in  which  State  laws  have  been  upheld,  inclading  statutes 
establishing  quarantine  and  health  regulations,^  succession 


ercise  cannot  be  a£fected  by  any 
treaty  stipulations.  '  Salus  Populi 
Supema  Lex.^  "    But  see  contra : 

People  vs.  Compagnie  Generate 
Transatlantique,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1882, 
107  U.  S.  59,  Miller,  J. 

This  was  one  of  the  passenger 
cases  in  which  a  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  imposed  a  tax  on  alien 
passengers  coming  into  the  New 
York  port  Ite  vie  wing  the  passen- 
ger cases  previously  decided,  the 
court  held  the  act  unconstitutional 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  sylla- 
bus, as  follows: 

"  1.  The  statute  of  New  York  of 
May  31,  1881,  imposing  a  tax  on 
every  alien  passenger  who  shall 
come  by  vessel  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
holding  the  vessel  liable  for  the 
tax,  is  a  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  void.  Henderson  vs. 
Mayor  qf  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259, 
and  City  Lung  vs.  Fi-eeman^  id.  275, 
cited,  and  the  rulings  therein  made 
reaffirmed. 

**2.  The  statute  is  not  relieved 
from  this  constitutional  objection 
by  declaring  in  its  title  that  it  is  to 
raise  money  for  the  execution  of 
the  inspection  laws  of  the  State, 
which  authorize  passengers  to  be 
inspected  in  order  to  determine  who 
are  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics, 
orphans,  or  infirm  persons,  without 
means  or  capacity  to  suppoi-t  them- 
selves and  subject  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge,  as  such  facts  are  not  to 
be  ascertained  by  inspection  alone. 

"  3.  The  words,  *  inspection  laws,'' 
•  imports,^  and  *  exports,*  as  used  in 
cl.  2,  sec,  10,  art  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  exclusive  reference  to 
property. 

*'4.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
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language  of  cl.  1,  sec  9,  of  the 
same  article,  where,  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  persons  of  the 
African  race,  the  word  *  migration* 
is  applied  to  free  persons,  and  ^  im- 
portation '  to  slaves. ' ' 

'  Compagnie  Francaise,  etc.  vs. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Sup.  Ct. 
Louisiana,  1899,  51  La.  Ann.  645, 
Nichols,  Ch.  J. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  attacked 
the  constitutionality  and  validity 
of  an  act  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
establishing  a  state  board  of  health 
and  authorizing  regulations  as  to 
immigration.  The  question  involv- 
ing treaties  as  expressed  in  the 
opinion,  p.  597,  is  as  follows: 

'*  Appellants  maintain  that  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  is  vio- 
lative of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  in  contravention 
of  its  treaties  with  France  and 
Italy  and  its  immigration  laws. 
We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  different 
states  to  protect  and  presei*ve  the 
public  health.  This  right  is  not 
held  by  the  states  by  permission 
of  the  fedei-al  government  nor  is 
its  legitimate  and  proper  exercise 
controlled  by  that  government  sim- 
ply by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  the  latter  *  to  regulate 
commerce.'  As  a  matter  of  course 
state  legislation  which  would 
cross  the  boundary  line  which 
separates  the  state's  police  power 
of  protecting  the  public  health  to 
really  interfere  with  and  invade 
tlie  rijjht  and  power  of  the  general 
government  to  regulate  commerce, 
would  be  set  aside;  but  it  is  not 
every  restriction  upon  commercial 
operations,  remotely  and  incident- 
ally brought  about  by  the  passage 
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taxes/  punishment  of  crimes,'  and  proving  title  to  grants  in 
States  carved  out  of  ceded  territory." 


of  state  health  laws,  which  can 
properly  be  designated  as  such  in- 
terference or  invasion."  (Citing 
III  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  554). 

3/1 « 71.  <fc  S.  P.  R.  R,  Co,  vs. 
Miln^r,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  1893,  W. 
D.   Mich.  57  Fed.  Rep.  276,  Per 

CUBIAM. 

PhUa.  Southern  8.  8.  Co,  vs. 
Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Sup.  CL  1887, 
122  U.  S.  326,  Bradley,  J. 

Morgan  8.  8.  Co.  vs.  Louisiana 
Bd,  qf  Health,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1886, 
118  U.  S.  455,  Miller,  J. 

New  York  vs.  3/i7rt,  IT.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1837,  11  Pet.  102.  Right  of 
State  to  compel  returns  of  alien 
passengers  sustained.  8mith  vs. 
Turnery  If  orris  vs.  City  qf  Boston, 
7  How.  283.  Right  of  State  to  tax 
alien  passengers  held  unconstitu- 
tional. Questions  of  treaty  rights 
not  involved. 

In  re  Wong  Yung  Qui/,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  Cal.  1880,  0  Sawyer,  237;  2  Fed. 
Rep.  624,  Sawykr,  J.  {The  Chi- 
nese Dead  Body  Case,) 

United  States  vs.  Quong  Woo, 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1882,  13  Fed.  Rep. 
22d,  and  extract  therefrom  under 
§  342,  p.  28,  ante. 

But  see  also 

Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct    1886,    118    U.    S.    356,    Mat- 

THEWSy  J. 

Chinese  Laundry  Cane.  A  mu- 
nicipal ordinance  of  San  Francisco, 
80  framed  that  it  discriminated 
against  Chinese  laundries,  was  held 
onder  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void, 
and  persons  arrested  thereunder 
were  discharged. 


^Prevost  vs.  Greneaux,  XJ.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1856,  19  Howard  1,  Ta- 
ney, Ch.  J. 

lu  this  case  the  plaintiff  dis- 
puted the  rignt  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  impose  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  propei*ty  in- 
herited in  that  state  by  a  pei*son  not 
domiciliated  there  and  not  being  a 
citizen  of  any  state  or  teiTitory  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  and  in- 
consistent with  the  treaty  with 
France  of  1853,  the  seventh  article 
of  which  provides  for  a  reciprocal 
right  of  inheritance  of  the  citizens 
of  one  country  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  citizens  of  that  country  it- 
self. 

The  state  courts  had  upheld  the 
tax.  In  affirming  this  decision,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
says  (at  p.  7): 

'*Tho  plaintiff  in  error,  in  his 
petition  to  be  recognized  as  heir, 
claimed  title  to  all  the  separate 
property  of  Francois  M.  Prevost  and 
his  widow,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
curator,  and  of  all  his  portion  of  the 
community  property,  and  of  all  the 
fruits  and  revenues  of  his  succession 
from  the  day  of  the  death  of  his 
brother.  And,  in  adjudicating  upon 
tills  claim,  the  court  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  appellant,  as  set  forth 
in  his  petition,  and  decided  that  he 
became  entitled  to  the  property,  as 
heir,  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  Fr.  M.  Prevost. 

'*Now,  if  the  property  vested  in 
him  at  that  time,  it  could  vest  only 
in  the  manner,  upon  the  conditions 


*  For  note  5,  see  p.  55. 
^  For  note  6,  see  p.  56. 
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§  857.  Police  and  taxini^  powers  of  the  State  sustained ; 
The  Slaughter  House  Cases;  Justice  Miller's  opinion. 

— There  is  also  a  line  of  cases  which  will  be  found  in  the 


authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
And,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  as 
they  theu  stood,  it  vested  ia  him, 
subject  toa  t:ix  of  ten  per  cent,  pay- 
able to  the  Suite.  And  certainly  a 
treaty,  subsequently  made  by  the 
Uuitetl  States  with  France,  could 
not  divest  rights  of  propeity  al- 
ready vested  in  the  State,  even  if 
the  words  of  the  treaty  had  im- 
ported such  an  intention.  But  the 
words  of  the  article,  which  we  have 
already  set  forth,  clearly  apply  to 
cases  happening  afterwards — not  to 
cases  w^here  the  pariy  appeared, 
after  the  treaty,  to  assert  his  rights, 
but  to  cases  where  the  right  after- 
wards accrued.  And  so  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  and,  we  think,  rightly. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is 
not  disputed,  that  point  having 
been  settled  in  this  court  in  the 
case  of  Mager  vs.  Grima,  8  How. 
490. 

**  In  affirming  this  judgment,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty  and  its  operation  in  the 
State,  after  it  was  made,  depend 
upon  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  The 
treaty  docs  not  claim  for  the  United 
States  the  right  of  controlling  the 
succession  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty in  a  State.  And  its  oi>erati<m 
is  expressly  limited  *  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  whose  laws  permit  it, 
so  long  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  laws  shall  remain  in  force.' 
And,  as  there  is  no  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  repealing  this 
law  and  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  secure  to  her 
citizens  similar  rights  in  France, 
this  court  might  feel  some  dithculty 
in  saying  that  it  was  repealed  by 
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this  treaty,  if  the  State  court  had 
not  so  expounded  its  own  law,  and 
held  that  Louisiana  was  c»ne  of  the 
States  in  which  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
earned  into  effect.' ' 

Frtdcrickson  vs.  State  qf  Louis- 
iana, U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1859,  23  How- 
ard, 445,  Campbell,  J. 

In  this  case  a  citizen  of  Louisiana 
died  leaving  legacies  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  Wurtemburg.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  claimed  a  ten 
per  cent  tix  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  such  tax  should  be 
paid  by  every  person,  not  domicil- 
iated in  the  State  and  not  being  a 
citizen  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  receiving  such 
legacies. 

The  legatees  claimed  that  under 
the  treaty  of  1844  with  Wurtem- 
burg they  could  not  be  subjected 
to  such  a  tax. 

It  was  held  in  State  vs.  Poydra^^ 
9  La.  Ann.  165,  that  any  citizen  of 
Louisiana  domiciliated  abroad  is 
also  subject  to  this  tax. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Mager  vs. 
Grima,  8  Howard,  490,  sustained 
the  constitutionality  of  the  ten  per 
cent  tax  law;  in  this  case  it  held 
that  the  treaty  did  not  apply  to 
cases  in  which  a  citizen  of  this 
country  died,  leaving  his  property 
to  legatees  within  the  juiisdiction 
of  the  other  country  and  therefore 
affirmed  the  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  tax. 

The  opinion  on  this  point  says: 

'*  But  we  concur  with  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  Louisiana  in  the 
opinion  that  the  treaty  does  not 
regulate  the  testamentsiry  dispo- 
sitions of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
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notes  affecting  the  Louisiana  Succession  Tax  in  which  the 
tax  was  held  constitutional,  and  not  in  conflict  with  treaty 


contraotiDg  Powers^  in  reference  to 
property  within  the  country  of 
their  origin  or  citizensliip.  The 
cause  of  the  treaty  was,  that  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the 
contracting  Powera  were  or  might 
be  subject  to  onerous  taxes  upon 
property  possessed  by  tliem  within 
the  St;ites  of  the  other,  by  reason 
of  their  alienage,  and  its  purpose 
was  to  enable  such  persons  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  paying  sucli 
da  ties  only  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  tlie  property 
lies  pay  under  like  conditions. 
The  case  of  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
tlie  respective  countries  residing 
at  home,  and  disposing  of  property 
there  in  favor  of  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  the  other,  was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  and  is  not  embraced  in 
this  article  of  the  treaty.  This 
view  of  the  treaty  disposes  of  this 
cause  upon  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  determined  in  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  the  argument  of  this 
case,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  incompetent  to 
regulate  testamentary  dispositions 
or  laws  of  inheritance  of  foreijrnera, 
in  reference  to  property  within  tlie 
States. 

**  The  question  is  one  of  great 
magnitude,  but  it  is  not  important 
in  the  deeisi(>u  of  this  cause,  and 
we  consequently  abstain  from  en- 
tering upon  its  consideration.*' 

Raha,vt€*it  Succession^  Sup.  Ct.  La. 
1805,  47  La.  Ann.  14.V2,  Miller,  J. 

The  facts  and  the  points  decided 
in  this  case  are  fully  stated  in  the 
opinion  which  in  its  entirety  is  as 
foUows: 

**The   deceased,    a   resident  of 


New  Orleans,  left  heirs  residing  in 
France.  Our  treaty  with  that 
country  provides  in  case  of  death 
of  any  citizen  of  France  in  the 
United  States,  without  any  testa- 
men  taiy  executor  by  him  ap- 
pointed, the  consul  shall  have  the 
right  to  appear,  personally  or  by 
delegate,  in  all  proceedings  on  be- 
half of  the  absent  or  minor  heirs. 
The  stipulation  is  reciprocal,  ap- 
plying to  estates  of  Americans 
dying  in  France.  The  French  con- 
sul here  appointed  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  French  heirs,  and  he 
applied  for  recognition  to  the  Civil 
District  Court,  in  which  the  suc- 
cession was  being  administered. 
That  court  denied  the  application 
and  appointed  an  attorney  for  the 
absent  heirs.  From  the  jud^^mont 
dismissing  the  intervention  of  the 
appellant,  claiming  recognition  as 
delegate,  he  prosecutes  this  appeal. 

"There  is  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  pecuniary  interest  involved. 
There  is  involved  a  question  of  the 
construction  and  the  execution  of 
our  treaty  with  France  in  respect 
to  the  interest  of  French  heirs  in  a 
succession  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  motion  is 
denied. 

**If  the  treaty  is  susceptible  of 
the  construction  of  the  appellant 
the  result  would  be  to  avoid  the 
appointment  of  the  attorney  for 
the  absent  heirs,  and  re(]uire  the 
recognition  of  the  ap[>ellant  as  the 
delegate  of  the  French  consul.  In 
our  view  the  stipulaticm  in  this 
treaty  puts  the  delegate  in  the  po- 
sition of  an  agent  of  the  French 
heirs,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  he 
held  their  mandate  to    represent 
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stipulations  with  foreign  countries,  it  being  shown  that  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  were  subject  to  the  same  tax ;  in  this  in- 


them  as  heirs.  That  was  the  man- 
ifest purpose,  and  the  language  of 
the  treaty  plainly  expresses  that 
intention.  There  is  no  power  to 
appoint  an  attorney  for  absent 
heii-s  when  the  heirs  are  present  or 
represented.  Civil  Code,  art.  1:210; 
Bohouam^a  Htirs  vs.  Rohouam's 
Executor,  12  La.  73;  Addison  vs. 
New  Orleans  Sanngs  Bunk^  15  La. 
527. 

"It  is  idle  to  call  in  question  the 
competency  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  nor  do  we  tiiink  any  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  that  the  subject 
of  this  ti-eaty  under  discussion  here 
is  properly  within  the  scope  of  the 
power.  That  subject  is  the  rights 
of  French  subjects  to  be  represented 
here  by  the  consul  of  their  coun- 
try. On  that  subject  the  treaty 
provision  is  plain.  The  treaty  by 
the  organic  law  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  binding  all  courts, 
State  and  Federal.  Constitution 
United  States,  art.  6,  par.  2;  1 
Kent^s  Commentaries,  165;  Ware 
vs.  Uylton,  3  Dallas,  197;  19  How. 
1;  100  U.  S.  483,  488:  133  U.  S.  204, 
266;  Treaty  with  France,  1853,  10 
Stats.,  999,  sec.  12;  Treaty  with 
Belgium,  1880,  Art.  XV. 

"  The  treaty  discloses  no  purpose 
to  require  our  courts  to  ai)point  as 
the  attoraey  for  absent  heirs  the 
dele<nite  of  the  French  consul.  Its 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  delegate  before  the  court  as 
representing  the  absent  heirs,  and 
precluding  the  appointment  of  any 
attorney  to  i-epresent  them. 

**It  is  therefore  ordered,  ad- 
judged and  decreed  that  the  jiidg- 
ment  of  the  lower  court,  dismissing 
the  intervention  of  the  delegates  of 
the  French  consul,  be  avoided  and 
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reversed,  and  it  is  now  ordered, 
adjudged  and  decreed  that  said 
delegate  be  recognized  and  as  such 
delegate,  authorized  to  represent 
the  absent  heii-s  in  this  succession, 
and  that  the  succession  pay  the 
costs. 

**  On  application  for  rehearing. 

**  Our  decision  in  this  case  affirms 
that  the  French  heirs  of  this  suc- 
cession are  to  be  deemed  repre- 
sented by  the  delegate  of  the 
French  consul,  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  delegate  held  their  power. 
This  view  of  the  treaty  to  which 
our  decision  is  confined,  displaces 
the  power  of  the  lower  court  (ex- 
erted in  ordinary  cases)  to  appoint 
any  attorney  to  represent  the 
French  heirs  of  this  succession. 

**  The  hearing  is  refused/' 

Bixner'^s  Succession,  Sup.  Ct.  La. 
1896,  48  La.  Ann.  552,  Watkins,  J. 

This  is  a  long  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  Italians  under  the 
treaty  of  1871  as  to  the  succession 
taxes  in  Louisiana. 

The  svllabus  is  as  follows  : 

*' A  citizen  and  subject  of  Italy 
is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the 
ten  per  centum  tax  levied  against 
foreign  heirs,  on  property  situated 
in  this  State,  under  Act  1.30  of  1894, 
the  title  to  which  is  derived  by  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  his  moth- 
er's will,  she  having  likewise  been 
a  citizen  of  Italy  at  the  date  of  her 
death. 

'*The  *  most  favored  nation 
clause  *  of  the  treaty  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States  entitles  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  the  former  to 
the  same  tax  exemptions  as  tlie 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  latter 
arc;  and  the  same  right  to  acquire 
and  dispose  of  personal  and  real 
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stance  the  statutes  were  originally  upheld  by  the  State  courts, 
and  the  decisions  were  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 


property  within  the  territory  of  the 
latter,  by  doDation,  testameut  or 
otherwise,  from  or  to  aliens  and 
subjects  of  the  former. 

^*  It  is  both  wise  and  conseryative 
for  courts  to  adhere  to  what  has 
been  repeatedly  adjudged;  and 
when  the  intent  and  meaning  of  a 
law  has  been  settled  by  tlie  uniform 
and  consistent  course  of  judicial 
construction,  the  construction  be- 
comes, in  so  far  as  contract  and 
treaty  rights  acquired  thereunder 
are  concerned,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  law  as  the  text  itself/^ 

Said's  Succession,  Sup.  Ct.  La. 
1898,  50  La.  Ann.  1009,  Nicholls, 
Ch.  J. 

^The  parties  protested  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  exempt  un- 
der the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  is 
stated  in  the  syllabus  (pp.  1009- 
1010),  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  parties  desijjnated  by  Act 
130  of  1894  as  those  to  be  charged 
under  its  provisions  with  a  succes- 
sion or  inheritance  tax  are  foreign 
heirs  and  legatees. 

•*  2.  The  words  personal  goods  in 
the  first  clause  of  Art.  XI  of  the 
treaty,  entered  into  on  tlie  27th  of 
October,  1795,  and  proclaimed  on 
the  2d  of  August,  171)0,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  refer  to 
and  cover  movable  property  only. 
Real  estate  or  immovable  property 
is  referred  to  and  dealt  with  in  the 
treaty  only  in  its  third  clause. 

**  3.  The  only  action  taken  by  the 
two  governments  in  respect  to  real 
estate,  or  immovable  property,  was 
to  deal  with  and  provide  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  special  case,  where 
foreigners  in  either  country  should 
be  prohibited  from  inheriting  im- 


movable property.  The  effect  of 
this  limited  action  is  to  leave  Act 
No.  130  of  1894  ( unless  unconstitu- 
tional) opei'ative  upon  immovable 
property  as  against  foreign  heirs 
and  legatees,  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  controlled  and  limited 
under  the  third  clause  of  the  ti*eaty, 
under  the  condition  of  affairs 
thei*ein  specially  anticipated  and 
provided  for. 

'*'  4.  Act  No.  130  of  1894  is  an  act 
raising  revenue  and  appropriating 
money,  and  should  ( under  Art.  35  of 
the  Constitution)  have  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Having  originated  in  the  Senate  is 
decreed  unconstitutional. 

**5.  There  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Act  130  of  1894  making 
the  payment  of  a  succession  or  in- 
heritance tax  by  foreigners  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  a  right  of 
inheritance.  The  law  permits  the 
foreigner  to  inherit,  but,  hav.ing  in- 
herited, charges  him  with  the  tax. 
Succession  of  Parrjoud,  13  An.  367; 
Succession  of  Rahasse,  49  An.  1405." 

^The  cases  relate  more  to  State 
police  powers  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  than  as  to  treaty  stip- 
ulations, but  they  are  cited  as  they 
show  the  extent  to  which  State 
laws  will  be  upheld  when  they  re- 
late to  the  police  power. 

Spies  vs.  Illinois,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1887,  12a  U.  S.  131,  Waite,  Ch.  J. 

On  application  for  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  behalf  of  certain  men 
condemned  to  death,  known  as 
Chicago  Anarchists,  the  writ  was 
denied  upon  the  ground  that  no  fed- 
eral question  was  raised,  although 
the  a[)plicants  contended  that  there 
were  violations  of  treaty  rights  in 
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Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  in  re- 
gard to  treaties,  as  it  has  in  regard  to  Federal  statutes,  ever 
kept  in  view  the  exclusive  right  of  States  to  regulate  their 
internal  affairs  and  have  not  allowed  either  treaty  stipulations 
or  Federal  statutes  to  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
proper  exercise  of  police  powers.  The  decision  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  in  the  Slaughter  House  Cases^  will  also  stand,  not  only 


the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners. 
The  court,  however,  held  that  the 
point  had  not  been  raised. 

The  application  was  dismissed 
on  various  grounds,  the  record  not 
being  in  all  respects  complete.  As 
to  the  treaty  point,  the  opinion 
says:  *'As  to  the  suggestion  by 
counsel  for  the  petitioners,  Spies 
and  Fielden — Spies  having  been 
bom  in  Germany  and  Fielden  in 
Great  BritJiin — that  they  have  been 
denied  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
below  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  their  respective  coun- 
tries, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 
such  questions  were  made  and  de- 
cided in  either  of  the  courts  below, 
and  they  cannot  be  raised  in  this 
court  for  the  first  time.  Besides, 
we  have  not  been  referred  to  any 
treaty,  neither  are  we  aware  of  any, 
under  which  such  a  question  could 
be  raised.'' 

Brooks  vs.  MiMOuri^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1888, 124  U.  S.  394,  Waite,  Ch.  J. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  in  a 


^McKinney  vs.  Saviego^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1855,  18  Howard,  285, 
Campbell,  J. 

Baldwin  vs.  Goldlfrank^  Sup.  Ct 
Tkxas,  1805,  88  Tex.  249, 
Gaines,  Ch.  J.  Held  that  the  act 
of  Feb.  8, 1850,  of  Texas,  to  investi- 
gate land  grunts  in  territttry  ceded 
to  tho  United  States  under  treaty 
of  Guadaliipe-Hildago,  1848,  was 
not  :i  violation  of  the  treaty  or  an 
invasion  of  any  right  or  reservation 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
.State  or  of  the  United  States. 

See  also  Haver  vs.  Taker,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  18«9,  9  Wallace,  32, 
Davis,  J. 

§857. 

1  The  Slaughter  House  Cases,  U. 
S.  Sup.  Ct.  1872,  16  Wallace,  36, 
Miller,  J.  In  speaking  of  these 
cases  Mr.  Carson,  in  his  Ilistory 
of  the  Supreme  Court  says  (pp. 
459-460):  ''It  was  held  that 
the  law  in  question  was  a  police 
regulation  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  entirely  within 
the  power  of  State  Legislatures  and 


criminal  case  which  was  dismissed    unaffected  either  by  the  Constitu- 
on  the  authority  of  5/)te«  vs.  7//moM.    tion  of  the  United  States  previous 


Treaty  rights   were  not  involved, 


to  the  adoption  of  the  Amendments, 


but  the  doctrine  in  SpUs  vs.  Illinois  '  or  since  .  .  .  This  decision  was 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  State  in  severely  criticised  and  in  its  defense 
legislation  in  regard  to  crimes  was  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  always  re- 
affirmed, ferred  to  it  in  terms  of  pride,  said 


In  re   Kemmler,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 


at  an  address  delivered  before  the 


1890,  136  U.  S.  430,  Fuller,  Ch.  J.  j  alumni  of  the  Law  Department  of 

In  re  Shibuya  Jwjiro,  U.  S.  Sup.    Michigan  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Ct  1891, 140  U.  S.  291,  Harlan,  J.  |  the  United  SUtes  at  the  semi-een- 
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as  a  monument  of  that  learned  jurist's  legal  acumen,  but  of 
the  ability  of  the  Court  to  discriminate  between  those  powers 
which  Congress  can  exercise  and  those  powers  which  the 
States  must  be  permitted  to  exercise  even  under  the  widest 
theories  of  Federal  power. 

The  esteem  with  which  the  opinion  in  the  Slaughter  House 
Cases  is  held,  and  the  salutary  effect  of  that  decision,  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Carson  in  his  Centennial  History  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  full  quotation  therefrom  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  this  section.^    The  decision  has  however,  been 


tennial  celebration  of  the  Univer- 
lity,  June  29th,  1887:  *  Although 
this  decision  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proTal  of  four  out  of  nine  of  the 
Judges,  on  some  points  on  which 
it  rested,  yet  public  sentiment,  as 
found  in  the  Press,  and  in  the  uni- 
Tersal  acquiescence  with  which  it 
was  received,  accepted  it  with  great 
unanimity,  and  although  there  were 
intimations  that  in  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  tlie 
opinion  would  be  reviewed  and  crit- 
icised unfavorably,  yet  no  such 
thing  has  occurred  in  the  fifteen 
years  wliich  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  delivered,  and  while  the  ques- 
tion of  the  construction  of  these 
Amendments,  and  particularly  the 
Fourteenth,  has  often  been  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  no  attempt  to  overrule  or 
disregard  this  elementary  decision 
of  the  effect  of  the  three  new  Con- 
stitutitmal  Amendments  upon  the 
relations  of  the  State  Governments 
to  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  made;  and  it  may  be  consid- 
ered now  as  settled  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  specific  provisions 
in  them  for  the  protection  of  the 
personal  rights  of  the  citizens  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  | 
the  necessary  restrictions  upon  the 
States  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
addition  of  the  powers  of  the  Gen- 1 


eral  Government  to  enforce  those 
provisions,  no  substantial  change 
has  been  made.  The  necessity  of 
the  great  powere  conceded  by  the 
Constitution  originally  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  equal  ne- 
cessity of  the  autonomy  of  the 
States,  and  their  power  to  regulate 
their  domestic  affairs,  remain  as 
the  great  features  of  our  complex 
form  of  government/  "  Mr.  Car- 
son savs  that  this  decision  is  abul- 
wark  of  State  authority,  the  most 
important  and  substantial  of  those 
erected  since  the  days  of  Taney,  and 
Mr.  Carson  quotes  the  glowing 
terms  in  which  Mr.  John  S.  Wise 
of  Virginia  expressed  himself  in  re- 
gard to  this  decision  in  his  speech 
in  reply  to  the  toast  of  ''The  Amer- 
ican Lawyer,"  at  the  breakfast 
given  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Bar  of  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1887: 

2  "  I  said  that  we  owed  more  to  the 
American  lawyer  than  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  and  I  repeat  it;  for  not 
all  the  victories  of  Grant,  or  all  the 
marches  of  Sherman,  have  by  brute 
force  done  as  much  to  bulwark  this 
people  with  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  Constitutional  liberty  as  that 
one  decision  of  the  Suj)rrnie  Court 
in  the  SlomjUter  f louse  (.'uses,  de- 
claring what  of  their  uncient  liber- 
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the  subject  of  criticism  by  some  writers  whose  views  are  also 
referred  to  in  the  notes.^ 


ties  remained.  That  decision, 
worthy  to  live  througli  all  time  for 
Its  masterly  exposition  of  what  the 
war  did  and  did  not  accomplish,  did 
more  than  all  the  battles  of  the 
Union  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
.  .  .  "When  war  had  ceased,  when 
blood  was  stanched,  when  the  vic- 
tor stood  above  his  vanquished  foe 
with  drawn  sword,  the  Surpemc 
Court  of  this  Nation,  when  it  spoke 
in  the  great  decision  of  the  Slaugh- 
ter House  CaseSy  planted  its  foot 
and  said,  *This  victory  is  not  an 
annihilation  of  State  Sovereignty* 
but  a  just  interpretation  of  Federal 
power.'  " 

*0n  the  other  hand  Mr.  Justice 
Miller's  decision  has  been  criti- 
cized and  commented  upon  by 
many  writers  oo  this  subject.  Wm. 
D.  Guthrie,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished monograph,  says:  **  As  what 
have  been  called  the  conservative — 
I  would  say  almost  hostile — views 
of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  were  clearly 
in  conflict  with  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  amendment  and  for 
many  years  dwarfed  and  dulled  the 
protective  power  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
from  some  of  the  si>eeches  in  Con- 
gress, and  thus  realize  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers.  There  is, 
moreover,  today  in  many  quarters 
a  remarkable  misconception  of  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  the  fram- 
ers of  the  F(mrteenth  Amendment. 
The  debates  upon  all  these  ques- 
tions are  most  interesting  and  con- 
vincing, and  should  always  be 
consulted.  It  has  lately  been  de- 
clared that,  *  Doubtless  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Conjjress  which  framed 
and  of  the  States  which  adopted 
this  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  must  be  sought  in  the  words 
of  the  Amendment;  and  the  de- 
bates in  Congi*ess  are  not  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  to  control  the 
meaning  of  those  words.'  Bat 
nevertheless,  these  debates  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  are  *  yalu- 
uble  as  contempoi-aneous  opinions 
of  jurists  and  statesmen  upon  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  words  them- 
selves.'" 

Citing  Blaine's  Twenty  Years  in 
Congress,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  as  follows: 
•*  *  The  contentions  which  have 
arisen  between  political  parties  as 
to  the  rights  of  negro  suffrage  in  the 
Southern  States,  would  scarcely  be 
cognizable  judicially  under  either 
the  Fourteenth  or  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Both  of  those  Amendments  operate 
as  inhibitions  upon  the  power  of 
the  State,  and  do  not  have  refer- 
euce  to  those  irregular  acts  of  the 
people  which  lind  no  authorization 
in  the  public  statutes.  The  defect 
in  both  Amendments,  in  so  far  as 
their  main  object  of  securing  rights 
to  the  colored  race  is  involved,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  oper- 
ate directly  upon  the  people,  and 
therefore  (\mgress  is  not  endowed 
with  the  pertinent  and  applicable 
j)ower  to  give  redress.  By  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been 
deprived  in  part  of  the  power  which 
Congress  no  doubt  intended  to  im- 
part to  it.  Under  its  provisions, 
as  construed  by  the  C<mrt,  little, 
if  anything,  can  be  di)ne  by  Con- 
jrress  to  ct»rrect  the  evils  or  avert 
the  injurious  consequences  arising 
from  such  abuses  of  the  suffiage 
as  (listin<;uished  the  vote  of  Louis- 
iana in  the  Pi*esidential  election  of 
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§  358.  California  decision  in  conflict  witli  general  rules. 

— There  have  also  been  cases  in  which  State  courts  have  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  treaties,  but  such 
instances  are  few.  They  are  notably  in  California  where 
an  effort  was  made  to  uphold  the  anti  Chinese  legislation, 
which  was  as  we  have  seen,  promptly  suppressed  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  even,  however,  earlier  than  the  "  Chinese  epoch." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  ^  laid  down  the  rule 
which  it  attempted  to  support  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States*^  that  "A  treaty  is  supreme  only 
when  it  does  not  transcend  certain  limits  and  that  it  cannot 
supersede  a  State  law  which  enforces  or  exercises  any  part  of 
the  State  power  not  granted  away  by  the  Constitution."' 

The  same  court,  however,  subsequently  decided*  that  the 
treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828  entitled  Prussians  to  inherit, 
notwithstanding  the  State  laws  of  California ;  two  opinions 
were  delivered  in  that  case;  one  of  the  Justices  declared 
that  he  could  not  see  that  any  danger  would  result  from 
yielding  to  the  Federal  Government  the  full  extent  of  the 
powers  which  it  might  claim  from  the  plain  language,  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  grant  under  consideration.    The  opinion 


ISSSf  and  in  the  numerous  flagrant 
cases  which  followed  that  baleful 
precedent  of  unrestrained  violence 
and  unlimited  wrong.  Those  out- 
rages are  the  deeds  of  individual 
citizens  or  of  associated  masses, 
acting  without  authority  of  law 
and  in  defiance  of  law.  Yet  when 
a  violated  public  opinion  justifies 
their  course,  and  when  indictment 
and  conviction  are  impossible,  the 
injured  citizen  loses  his  rights  as 
conclusively  as  if  the  law  had  de- 
nied them,  and  indeed  far  more 
cruelly/''     Also  citing: 

"  •  Prof.  Burgess's  Political  Sc.  & 
Const  Law,  vol.  I,  225,  et  seq.: 
*  From  whatever  point  of  view  I  re- 
gard the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
the  Slaughter  House  Cases, —  from 
the  historical,  political,  or  juris- 
tic,— ^it  appears  to  me  entirely  erro- 


neous. It  appears  to  me  to  have 
thrown  away  the  great  gain  in  the 
domain  of  civil  liberty  won  by  the 
terrible  exertions  of  the  nation  in 
the  appeal  to  arms.  I  have  per- 
fect confidence  that  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
tensely reactionary  and  will  be 
overturned.' "  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  by  William  D.  Guth- 
rie, p.  21. 

§358. 

1  People  vs.  Naglee,  Sup.  Ct  CaL 
1850,  1  Cal.  232,  Bennett,  J. 

*  Citing  the  Pasaenfjer  and  Li- 
cense Cases,  5  How.  013;  7  How.  283. 
(See  citations  from,  and  comments 
on,  these  cases  in  §§  408,ef  seg., post ) 

8  See  p.  246,  1  Cal.  Rep. 

*  People  vs.  Gerke,  Sup.  Ct.  Cal. 
1855,  5  Cal.  381,  Heydenfetl  and 
Bbtan,  JJ. 
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contains  the  folloTring  statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  vest- 
ing this  power  in  the  Central  Government:'  "Upon  some 
subjects  the  policy  of  a  State  Government,  as  shown  by  her 
legislation,  is  dependent  u|X)n  the  policy  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments, and  would  be  readily  changed  from  the  principle  of 
mutual  concession.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  action 
of  that  branch  of  the  State  sovereiorntv  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral  Government,  and  when  effected  the  State  policy  must 
give  way  to  that  governmental  agent  of  her  foreign  relations." 
"The  treaty-making  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
must,  from  necessity,  b^  sufficiently  ample  so  as  to  cover  all  of 
the  usual  subjects  of  treaties  between  different  powers.  If  we 
were  to  deny  to  the  treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property  of  deceased 
aliens,  upon  the  ground  of  interference  with  the  course  of  de- 
scents, or  the  laws  of  distribution  of  a  State  where  property 
may  exist ;  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  should  not  make  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  nations ;  because,  it  might  be 
said,  some  of  their  provisions  would  injure  the  business  of  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
•  "  If  the  treaty-making  power  which  resides  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  it  to  arrange  with  a 
foreign  nation  the  distribution  of  an  alien's  projwrty,  then 
that  power  resides  nowhere,  (since  it  is  denied  to  the  States,) 
and  we  must  confess  our  system  of  government  so  weak 
and  faulty,  as  to  be  incapable  of  extending  to  its  citizens  in 
foreign  lands  that  protection  which  is  most  common  amongst 
a  majority  of  modern  civilized  nations." 

Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  in  ISGO,^  that  it  was  no  answer  in  regard 
to  C()n<rressionMl  statutes  to  sav  that  tbev  had  been  enacted 
under  the  treaty-making  power  because  '•  a  treaty  is  but  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  what  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  can  no  more  be  done  by  a  treaty  than  b}'^  an 
act  of  Congress,"  and,  relying  upon  that  declaration  the 
court  upheld  certain  laws  of  California  which  were  appar- 

*See  pp.  385-6,  5  Cal.  Rep.  I      See  also,  however,  Bodleyvs.  Fer- 

^  People  YS.  Washington,  Sup.  Ct.    guson,  Sup.  Ct.  Cal.   1806,  30  CaL 


Cal.  1809,  36  Cal.  658,  Kuodes,  J; 
see  p.  668. 
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511,  (see  p.  517),  Shaftsb,  J. 
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ently  repngnant  to  the  Fourteenth  AmeDdment,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill; 

§  359.  General  rule,  State  statutes  most  give  way  when 
in  conflict  witli  treaty  stipulations. — The  decisions  of  cases 
affectino:  State  statutes  and  treaties  show  that  in  all  in- 
stances  the  treaty-making  power  is  supreme  and  that  con- 
flicting State  statutes  must  yield,  and  that  State  statutes  have 
been  upheld  only  when  it  clearly  appears  that  they  are  not 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  stipulations  involved.  In  none 
of  the  cases  reviewed  in  this  chapter  has  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  in  any  way  been  attacked  or  af- 
fected ;  the  power  exists,  the  treaties  have  always  been  de- 
clared valid ;  as  to  that  point  no  question  has  been  raised ; 
the  question  for  the  Court  has  always  been  whether  the  stat- 
ute conflicts  with  the  treaty  or  whether  it  be  so  construed 
as  to  be  consistent  therewith,  for  only  in  such  case  can  it  be 
sustained.^ 


^Many  of  the  cases  involving 
qnostions  under  the  first  section  of 
the  Fouiteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stittes, 
and  the  Civil  Rights  liill  arc  :ippli- 


cases  on  the  subjects  involved  in 
the  precedinf]^  clause  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution, see  Lectures  on  the  Four- 
teenth Article  of  Amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the   United 


cable  to  cases  involvinj^  the  usual ,  States  by  William  D.  Guthrie, 
treaty  stipulations  iu  regard  to  ac-  j  Boston,  1898;  also,  A  Treatise  on 
cording  to  citizens  of  the  otlier  ]  the  Kights  and  Privileges  Guar- 
nation  the  same  rights  that  are  ac- ;  anteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
corded  to  citizens  of  the  United    ment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 


States.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment provides:  **§1.  All  j)ersons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and   subject   to   the  juris- 


United  States  by  Henry  Brannon, 
Judge   of   the   Supreme   Court  of 
West  Virginia,  Cincinnati,  1901. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  deci- 


diction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  sions  as  to  whether  or  not  State 

United    States    and  of    the    State  laws  are  Constitutional  as  viewed 

wherein    they  reside.      No    State  in   the    light    of    the    Fourteenth 

shall    make    or    enforce   any   law  Amendment   would  be  applicable 

which  shall  abridge  the  privilejies  in  many  re8])ect8  to  questions  af- 


or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  duo  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law." 
For    exhaustive    coUections   of 


fecting  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  government  under  treaty 
stipulations  to  citizens  of  foreign 
governments. 

§3o9. 

^Fisher  vs.  Ilamden,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  N.  Y.  1812,  1  Payne,  C.  C.  55, 
LiviiiGSTQN,  J.     (Afterwards  re- 
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Having  thus  shown  that  the  supremacy  of  treaties  over 
all  State  statutes  conflicting  therewith  has  not  only  been 
upheld  by  the  Federal  courts,  but  has  been  universally  re- 
cognized by  the  State  courts,  in  the  next  chapter  we  will  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  Courts  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  congressional  legislation  and  treaties ;  we  will  find  that 
the  Courts  necessarily  determine  questions  in  that  branch  of 
the  subject  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  on  account 
of  the  acknowledged  equality  of  statutes  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  under  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution. 


Tersed  in  Harnden  vs.  Fiaher^  U.  S. 
Sup.    Ct    ISltf,    1    Wheaton,   300, 
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Marshall,  Cb.  J.,  but  treaty  and 
State  statute  point  not  affected.) 
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DECISIONS   OF  FEDEBAL  COURTS   IN    BEGAKD    TO   THE   BELATIYS 
EFFECT  OF  TBEATT  STIPULATIONS  AND  0ONGBE8SIONAL  ACTION. 


SECTioir 

360 — Decisions  in  preceding  chap- 
ter relate  to  State  legis- 
lation. 

861 — Different  rules  applicable  to 
questions  arising  from  con- 
flicting ti-eaty  stipulations 
and  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

362 — Different  resulting  effects  of 
congressional  action  upon 
treaties  classified. 

363 — Necessity  of  legislation  to 
make  treaties  effectual. 

364 — Treaties  as  conti-acts  and  as 
laws;  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shalPs  views  in  Foster  vs. 
NeiUon. 

365— Treaties  when  self-operating 
and  when  legislation  re- 
quired. 

366 — Treaty  stipulations  and  tar- 
iff statutes. 

367 — Taylor  vs.  Morton;  opinion 
of  Justice  Curtis. 

368 — Taylor  vs.  Morton;  violations 
of  treaties. 

369 — Treaty  stipulations  and  tar- 
iff laws;  Whitney  vs.  Rob- 
ertson. 

870 — Other  treaty  stipulations  as 
to  tariff;  necessity  for  leg- 
islation. 

371 — Summary  of  treaty  and  tariff 
decisions. 

872 — Treaty-making  power  can- 
not appropriate   money. 

373 — Turner  vs.  Am.  Bap.  Miss. 
Union ;  Justice  McLean^s 
opinion  as  to  appropria- 
tions. 


Section 

374 — Treaty  stipulations  at  times 
self-operative;  the  British 
prisoners;  Justice  Wood- 
bury's opinion;  the  Metz- 
gar  cases. 

375 — Practical  difficulties  removed 
by  legislation. 

376— Rights  of  individuals  under 
treaty  stipulations;  Head 
Money  cases. 

377 — Chief  Justice  MarshalPs  rule 
in  Foster  vs.  Neilson  reit- 
erated. 

378 — Treaties  and  statutes;  the 
latest  prevails;  the  Cher' 
okee  Tobacco ;  Justice 
Swayne^s  opinion. 

379— Statutes  which  violate  trea- 
ties; difference  between 
State  and  United  States 
statutes  in  this  respect; 
the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws. 

880 — Wide  scope  of  decisions  in 
Chinese  Exclusion  cases. 

381 — Summary  of  decisions  in 
cases  involving  Congres. 
sional  legislation  as  to  Chi- 
nese immi^ation. 

382 — Termination  of  war  by  treaty 
of  peace. 

383 — When  treaties  take  effect,  as 
to  governments  and  as  to 
individuals. 

384 — Abrogation  of  treaties;  vari- 
ous methods. 

385 — ^Dii-ect  abrogation  by  Con- 
gressional action. 

386 — Abrogation  by  implication; 
Ward  vs.  Bace  Horse. 
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Sectiox 

387— Repeals  and  abrogations  by 
implication  not  favoi-ed. 

388 — Right  of  abrogation  in  gen- 
ei-al. 

389~Tlie8e  views  applied  to  Clay- 
ton-Bui wer  treaty. 


Section 

390— Congressional  legislation  to 
carry  out  treaty  stipula- 
tions; Justice  Field ^8  opin- 
ion in  tlie  Ross  case. 

391 — The  construction  of  treaties. 


§  360.  Decisions  in  preceding  chapter  relate  to  State 
legislation. — The  only  decisions  cited  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter are  those  which  relate  to  the  supremacy  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  State  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  and  which  also  demonstrate  that  State 
legislation,  whether  enacted  prior  to  the  treaty,  or  subse- 
quently thereto,  must  give  way  whenever  it  conflicts  with 
the  plain  import  of  treaty  stipulations;  that  is  to  say  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  United  States,  as  to  any  matter  which 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power,  can  practi- 
cally repeal,  and  render  inoperative  any  existing,  or  subse- 
quently enacted  State  laws  which  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  a  treaty. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  cases 'cited  in  the  last 
chapter  in  which  treaty  stipulations  have  so  operated  as  to 
practically  change,  or  nullity.  State  laws  of  succession  and 
inheritance,  and  in  which  they  have  rendered  nugatory  anti- 
Chinese  legislation,  show  beyond  all  peradventure  that 
State  laws  are  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  the  treaty-miak- 
ing  power  of  the  Central  Government.* 

§  361.  Different  rules  applicable  to  questions  arisiiig 
from  conflicting  treaty  stipulations  and  congressional  leg- 
islation.— An  entirely  different  condition,  however,  exists  as 
to  the  relative  effects  of  treaty  stipulations  and  congressional 
legislation  ;  the  decisions  which  will  be  cited  in  this  chap- 
ter show  that  while  a  treaty  can  supei-sede  a  prior  act  of 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress 
may  supersede  a  prior  treaty,  either  by  rendering  it  ineffect- 


§360. 

^Except  in  those  instances  in 
wliich  the  police  powers  and  taxing 
of  the  State  have  been  sustained; 
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(see  §§  35()»  et  acq.,  pp.  48,  et  acq,, 
ante)  and  even  in  those  cases  tlie 
state  acts  have  been  ch>sely  scru- 
tinized by  the  Courts. 
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ual  or  by  abrogating  it ;  in  fact,  the  courts,  in  construing 
Article  VI  of  tlie  Constitution  have  declared  that  the  stat- 
utes enacted  by  Congress,  and  the  treaties  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  having  been  placed  upon  the  same 
plane,  are  necessarily  co-ordinate  in  strength,  and  in  case  of 
conflict  they  must  be  construed  as  though  they  were  both 
statutes,  and  the  latest  utterance  must  be  taken  as  the  law 
of  the  land ;  the  courts,  however,  always  observe  the  ele- 
mentary rule  of  construction  that  two  existing  laws  must  be 
construed  so  as  to  operate  jointly  if  possible,  the  later  one 
superseding  the  earlier  in  case  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
co-exist  consistently. 

§  362.  Different  resulting  effects  of  congressional  ac- 
tion npon  treaties  classified. — The  cases  that  must  be  ex- 
amined in  considering  this  element  of  the  treaty-making 
power  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;Jird,  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  treati(»s  duly  made  and  ratified  are  yet 
ino]>erative  because  Congress  has  not  passed  the  appropriate 
legislation  to  carry  tiiein  into  elTect ;  second,  cases  in  which 
a  later  statute  conflicting  with  the  stipulations  of  a  prior 
treiity  has  been  held  to  supersede  it  so  far  as  the  municipal 
laws  of  this  country  are  concerned ;  and,  third,  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  Congress  has  abrogated  an  existing 
treaty,  either  by  direct  h^gislatlon  to  that  elTcct  or  by  impli- 
cation throu«i:li  the  enactment  of  le<i:islation  whoUv  incon- 
sistent  therewith.  In  the  foll()\vin<x  sections  thev  will  be 
treated  generally  in  the  above  order,  although  no  particular 
classification  will  be  attempted,  iis  cases  frequently  fall  within 
more  than  one  class. 

§  363.  Necessity  of  legislation  to  make  treaties  effect- 
ual.— The  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that,  while  it  disclaims  any  right  to  participate  in  the  actual 
making  of  a  treaty,  it  must  unite  with  the  Senate  in  enacting 
Congressional  legislation  to  carry  those  stipulations  which 
are"  not  self-operative  into  effect,  has  finally  been  delinitely 
accepted  hjr  all  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  ;^ 
it  has  become  the  settled  custom  as  soon  as  a  tniatv  has  been 
ratified  to  introduce  the  proper  bills  in  the  Senate  or  the 

§363. 

^See  §§296  et  seq,,  pp.  420  et  seq.,  Vol.  I. 
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House — always  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  far  as 
appropriations  of  money  are  concerned — so  that  the  neces- 
sary and  pro{)er  legishition  to  carry  it  into  effect  may  be 
enacted ;  the  courts  have  decided  that  treaties  which  require 
such  legislation  remain  inoperative  until  the  statutes  have 
been  enacted  and  that  officers  of  the  government  must  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  statutes,  or  the  municipal  law  of  the 
land,  even  if  inconsistent  with,  or  in  violation  of,  the  stipu- 
lations of  a  treaty,  until  Congress  shall  have  so  changed  the 
statute  law  that  the  Executive  Department  can  execute  it  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  * 

Although,  as  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  treaty  of  1794 
with  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  treaties  referred  to, 
called  forth  long  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  legislation  required,  the  necessary  laws 
were  enacted  and  no  occasion  arose  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  the  effect  would  have  been  had  such  legislation 
not  been  enacted.^ 

§  364.  Treaties  as  contracts  and  as  laws ;  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  views  in  Foster  vs.  Neilson. — An  opinion  upon 
this  subject  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1829 
in  which  he  declared  that  a  treaty  is  j>Kictically  a  contract 
addressing  itself  to  the  political  side  of  uie  government,  and 
not  to  the  judicial  side,  and  is  in  all  resi>ects  to  be  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  such  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
legislature  when  it  operates  of  itself  without  any  legislative 
provisions,  to  which  he  added  these  signilieant  words  which 
have  been  quoted  since  then  on  numerous  occasions:  "but 
when  the  terms  of  the  stipulations  import  a  contract,  when 
either  of  the  parties  engages  to  ]>erform  a  particular  act,  the 
treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, and  the  legislature  (Congress)  must  execute  the  con- 
tract before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court."  ^  This 
utterance  as  it  was  then  expressed  and  as  it  has  since  been 
re-iterated,  forms  the  bulwark  behind  which  the  courts  have 
intrenched  themselves,  and  while  refusing  to  construe  treaties 


<See  treaty  and  tariff  cases  in 
§§  366  et  seq,  of  this  chapter  post. 
•See  §295,  p.  429,  Vol.  I. 
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^  Foster  <t  Elam  vs.  Neilson^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1829,  2  Peters  2o3,  Mab- 
8HAL1.,  Ch.  J.,  and  see  $377  post. 
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as  statutes  until  Congress  shall  have  acted  upon  them,  have 
protected  themselves  from  all  charges  of  violating,  by  judi- 
cial action,  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  by  throwing  the 
burden  of  responsibility  upon  Congress  for  its  own  non- 
action, or  improper  action,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  case  foreign 
nations  with  whom  treaties  have  been  made  shall  claim  that 
the  law  is  not  administered  in  accordance  with  stipulations 
therein  contained,  and  for  which  valuable  concessions  may 
possibly  have  been  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

§  365.  Treaties  when  self-operating  and  when  legisla- 
tion required. — The  opinion  in  Foster  vs.  NeiUon  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chief  Justice  foresaw  that  though  cases  might 
arise  in  which  the  court,  could  not  follow  the  treaty  on  ac- 
count of  conflicting  legislation,  that  there  would  be  instances 
in  which  legislation  would  not  be  required  to  make  the  treaty 
operative ;  in  those  cases  he  declared  that  the  courts  could 
regard  it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  always  is  presented  to  the  court  for  its  decision  in 
regard  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  treaty,  where 
there  is  either  legislation  conflicting  with  it,  or  no  subsequent 
legislation  carrying  it  into  effect,  is  whether  or  not  the  treaty 
stipulations  involved  require  legislation  to  make  them  oper- 
ative or  whether  they  are  self-operative,  and  also  whether  or 
not  any  subsequent  legislation  conflicts  therewith,  so  as  to 
render  them  inoperative  or  abrofrated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  just  decided 
that  as  soon  as  territory  ceded  by  a  treaty  has  been  de- 
Uvered  to  the  United  States,  the  treaty  becomes  operative, 
and  without  further  legislation  the  territory  ceases  to  be 
foreign  so  far  as  revenue  laws  are  concerned.^ 

§  366.  Treaty  stipulations  and  tariff  statutes. — Questions 
of  this  nature  have  been  raised  and  determined  quite  fre- 
quently in  tariff  cases,  in  which  importers  have  claimed  re- 
bates of  duties  on  merchandise  imported  from  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  into  reciprocal  tariff 


§365. 

^  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell  {Insular 
Cases),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901, 182  U.  S. 
1,  Bbown,  J.,  and  see  §616,  p.  119, 
VoL  I,  and  also  Insulab  Gases 


Appendix  at  end  of  Volume  I  (note 
dissenting  opinions  of  McKenna, 
White,  Shikas  and  Gray,  J  J.). 
For  effect  of  treaties  of  cession,  see 
chap.  XIII,  post, 
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relations,  on  the  ground  that  the  duties  exacted  were  in  ex- 
cess of  those  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  although  Congress  bad 
not  passed  statutes  modifying  the  tariff  to  accord  with  such 
stipulations,  and  in  the  manner  claimed  by  the  importers.* 

§  307.  Taylor  ts.  Morton,  opinion  of  Justice  Curtis. — Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  sitting  as  Circuit 
Judge  in  Massachusetts  in  1855,  rendered  an  opinion  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  leading  authority,  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  practically  accepted  as  the  decision  and 
opinion  of  that  Court  in  affirming  the  case  on  appeal.*  In  this 
case  merchants  claimed,  that  under  the  treaty  of  1832  with 
Kussia,  imjKjrters  were  entitled  to  certain  reductions  in  duties 
on  hemp  which  were  not  allowed  under  the  then  existing  tariff 
laws,  as  they  were  executed  by  the  Customs'  Officers.of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  exaction  of  duties  according  to  the 
schedules  in  the  tariff  act,  and  not  according  to  treaty  stipu- 
lations was  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  or  contract  with  Russia, 
and  that  the  Courts  could  compel  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government  to  modify  its  action  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  regardless  of  existing  statutes; 
they  also  claimed  that  as  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  it  was  as  equally  binding  on  all  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  tariff  law  itself.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  following 
the  views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  held  that  a  promise  in 
a  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the  judi- 
cial, department  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  Courts 
could  not  try  the  question  whether  the  treaty  had  been  ob- 
served or  had  been  violated,  but  that  it  was  a  question  for 
Congress  to  reduce  the  dutv  or  to  continue  the  exaction  of  the 
higher  rate  of  duty,  whether  it  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
or  not ;  he  also  further  held  that  although  a  treaty  were  the 
law  of  the  land,  Congress  might  repeal  it  so  far  as  it  is  a 
municijyal  law  providing  the  subject-matter  were  within  the 
legislative  ]>ower  of  Congress. 

§  308.  Taylor  vs.  Morton  ;  violations  of  treaties. — As  to 


§360. 

1 AU  the  cases  cited  under  the  re- 
maining sections  of  this  chapter 


§367. 

1  Taylor  vs.  Morton,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Mass.    1855,  2   Curtis,   454,    Cub- 


should  be  examined.  tis,  J,  affirmed  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1S62, 

2  Black,  481,  Cliffobd,  J. 
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the  eflPect  of  violating  the  treaty  by  either  failing  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  carry  it  into  eflfect,  or  by  the 
actual  enactment  of  legislation  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  the  opinion  says :  "  Is  it  a  judicial  question,  whether  ^ 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  sovereign  has  been  violated  by  him ; 
whether  the  consideration  of  a  particular  stipulation  in  a 
treaty,  has  been  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  one  party,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  other ;  whether  the  view 
and  acts  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  manifested  through  his  rep- 
resentative has  given  just  occasion  to  the  political  depart- 
ments of  our  goverment  to  withhold  the  execution  of  a 
promise  contained  in  a  treaty,  or  to  the  act  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  such  promise  ?  I  apprehend  not.  These  powers 
have  not  been  confided  by  the  people  to  the  judiciary,  which 
has  no  suitable  means  to  exercise  them,  but  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  our  government.  They  be- 
long to  diplomacy  and  legislation,  and  not  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  existing  laws.  And  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if 
they  are  denied  to  Congress  and  the  Executive,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  legislative  power,  they  can  be  found  nowhere,  in 
our  system  of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  Congress  has  these  powers,  it  is  wholly  immate- 
rial to  inquire  whether  they  have,  by  the  Act  in  question, 
departed  from  the  treaty  or  not ;  or  if  they  have,  whether 
such  departure  were  accidental  or  designed,  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  the  reasons  therefor  were  good  or  bad.  If  by  the 
Act  in  question  they  have  not  departed  from  the  treaty,  the 
plaintiff  has  no  case.  If  they  have,  their  Act  is  the  munici- 
pal law  of  the  country  and  any  complaint,  either  by  the 
citizen,  or  the  foreigner,  must  be  made  to  those,  who  alone 
are  empowered  by  the  Constitution,  to  judge  of  its  grounds, 
and  act  as  may  be  suitable  and  jnst.''^ 

g  369.  Treaty  stipalations  and  tariff  laws ;  Whitney  vs. 
Robertson. — The  rule  laid  down  in  Taylor  vs.  Morton^  has 
been  followed  consistently  by  the  courts  ever  since  ;  one  or 
two  other  cases  onlv  will  be  referred  to  in  the  text,  others  will 
be  found  in  the  notes.*     The  Supreme  Court  in  1888,  again 


§368. 

12  Curtis  C.  C.  p.  461. 


§369. 

1  See  pp.  72,  ti  a«g.,  po9i, 
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laid  down  the  rule  as  to  the  effect  of  treaties  on  tariff  law, 
as  appears  by  the  following  utterance  of  that  eminent 
authority  on  constitutional  law,  Mr.  Justice  Field:*  "The 
act  of  Congress  under  which  the  duties  were  collected 
authorized  their  exaction.  It  is  of  general  application, 
making  no  exception  in  favor  of  goods  of  any  country.  It 
was  passed  after  the  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and,  if  there  be  any  conflict  between  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  and  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  latter  must  con- 
trol. A  treaty  is  primarily  a  contract  between  two  or  more 
independent  nations,  and  is  so  regarded  by  writers  on  public 
law.  For  the  infraction  of  its  provisions  a  remedy  must  be 
sought  by  the  injured  party  through  reclamations  upon  the 
other.  When  the  stipulations  are  not  self-executing  they 
can  only  be  forced  pursuant  to  legislation  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  and  such  legislation  is  as  much  subject  to  modification 
and  repeal  by  Congress  as  legislation  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject. If  the  treaty  contains  stipulations  which  are  self-exe- 
cuting, that  is,  require  no  legislation  to  make  them  operative, 
to  that  extent  they  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  legislative 
enactment.  Congress  may  modify  such  provisions,  so  far 
as  they  bind  the  United  States,  or  supersede  them  altogether. 
B}^  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  made  of  like  obligation,  with  an  act  of  legislation.  Both 
are  declared  by  that  instrument  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  no  su|>erior  efficacy  is  given  to  either  over  the 
other.  When  the  two  relate  to  the  same  subject,  the  courts 
will  always  endeavor  to  construe  them  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  both,  if  that  can  be  done  without  violating  the  language 
of  either ;  but  if  the  two  are  inconsistent,  the  one  last  in 
date  will  control  the  other,  ])rovided  always  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  is  self-executing.  If  the  coun- 
trv  with  which  the  treaty  is  made  is  dissiitisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  legislative  depiirtment,  it  may  present  its  com- 
plaint to  the  executive  head  of  the  government,  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  it  may  deem  essential  for  the  protec- 

s  miitnei/  vs.    Robertson,    U.    S.  I  Ct.  S.  D.  X.  Y.  18&4,  21  Fed  Rep. 
Sup.  Ct.  1S88.  124  r.  S.  19<X  Field,  ',  566. 
J.;  affirming  same  case,  U.  S.  Cir. 
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tion  of  its  interests.  The  courts  can  afford  no  redress. 
Whether  the  complaining  nation  has  just  cause  of  complaint, 
or  our  country  was  justified  in  its  legislation,  are  not  matters 
for  judicial  cognizance." 

§  370.  Other  treaty  stipulations  as  to  tariff ;  necessity  /. 
for  legislation.— The  treaties  with  Great  Britain  of  1854, 
and  of  1871,  not  only  contained  stipulations  as  to  promised 
reciprocal  modifications  of  the  existing  tariffs,  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  mutual  stipulations  were  also  made  asi 
to  the  future  regulation  of  fisheries,  canals,  etc. ;  in  all  of  those 
cases  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  new  laws  carry-' 
ing  out  the  treaties  or  to  repeal  or  amend  existing  statutes, 
before  the  treaties  became  operative ;  the  same  rule  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  Canadian  Provinces,  Great  Britain 
having  agreed  to  request  them  to  enact  similar  legisla- 
tion ;  as  to  those  provisions  the  treaty  could  not  be  enforced 
in  Canada  any  more  than  it  could  in  this  country  without 
such  legislation.^  The  proclamation  of  the  President  issued 
July  1st,  1873,^  shows  that  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  consider  that 
the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  went  into  effect,  until 
upwards  of  two  years  had  elapsed  after  it  had  become  "  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,"  so  far  as  all  those  matters  which 
required  no  legislation  to  make  it  effectual  were  concerned.' 

§371.  Summary  of  treaty  and  tariff  decisions. — The 
rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  Tayhr  vs.  Mortov} 
seems  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  tlie  law  in  regard  to  treaty 
stipulations  and  tariff  statutes,  and  the  rights  of  importers 
thereunder,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned.'   Some  addi- 

§  870.  !      Uniua  states  vs.  Quimby,  U.  S. 


I  See  §  123,  p.  213,  Vol.  I. 

'Richardson's  Messages  of  the 
Presidents,  vol.  VII,  p.  228. 

*One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Four 
Thousand  Feet  of  Pine  Lumber^ 
U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  N.  D.  N.  Y.  1^58,  4 
Blatclif.  182,  Nelson,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Hathaway^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1866,  4  Wallace,  404, 
NxLaoN,  J. 


Sup.  C'r.  1S06.  4  Wallace,  408,  Nel- 
son, J. 

§371. 

1  Titylnr  vs.  Mttrtun,  IT.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Mass.  IS.'iu,  2  Curtis,  454,  Curtis,  J.; 
affirmed,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1862,  2 
Black,  481,  Cliifokd,  J.;  and  see 
§§  307,  et  seq.y  pp.  67,  et  seq.^  ante, 

3  See  note  on  p.  458,  poat. 
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tional  cases  are  referred  to  in  the  notes.*    The  liability  of 
this  government  to  citizens  of  a  foreign  government  with 

»  TREATY  AND  TARIFF  CASES. 

THE  SUGAR  CASES. 

Bartram  vs.  Robertson,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1883,  21  Blatchf.  211, 
15  Fed.  Rep.  212,  Wallace,  J.,  (affirmed  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1887,  122  U.  a 
116,  Field,  J.). 

The  treaty  with  Denmark  of  1826  provides  that  no  higher  or  other 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  articles,  the  produce  of  Denmark  imported 
into  the  United  States,  than  shall  be  payable  on  like  articles,  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  other  foreign  countiy.  In  1875  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  providin*^  for  the  free  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  Hawaiian  sugar  and  molasses  to  take  effect  whenever  congress 
should  pass  the  necessary  legislation  which  was  done  in  1876.  Duties 
under  the  general  tariff  law  continued  to  be  exacted  on  sugar  and 
molasses  brought  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  against  the  protest  of 
the  importers  who  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  free  entry  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aud  the  subsequent  removal  of  duties  on 
similar  sugar  from  Hawaii.  The  court  held  that  Congress  had  power 
to  annul  this  treaty  and  that  it  had  power  to  pass  a  general  tariff  law 
which  would  supersede  it  and  relied  upon  the  case  of  Taylor  vs.  Morton, 
2  Curtis,  454,  for  authority  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
did  not  in  any  way  modify  the  tariff  act,  except  as  to  Hawaii.  The  court 
also  held  that  the  stipulation  in  the  Danish  treaty  referred  to  a  general 
levying  of  duties  with  foreign  nations  and  not  to  the  particular  rela- 
tions with  one  country. 

In  tills  respect  the  Circuit  Judge  said  in  his  opinion  (21  Blatch.  216): 

**  The  meaning  of  the  stipulation  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  unfriendly 
discrimination,  in  the  imposition  of  duties,  between  the  products  of 
Denmark  and  those  of  other  countries.  The  stipulation  is  satisfied 
when  there  is  no  discrimination,  according  to  the  rule  and  policy  ob- 
served with  foreign  nations  in  jreneral.  The  plaintiff''8  argument  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  the  exception  is  to  be  deemed  the  general 
rule.  There  is  a  bro.Kler  view  of  the  controversy,  however,  which 
cannot  be  slij^lited.  Stipulations  like  the  one  relied  on  are  found  in  up- 
wards of  forty  treaties  inaile  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
powers  since  lsir>.  Without  attempting  an  enumeration,  it  suffices 
to  say,  then*  is  a  similar  stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  with 
Sweden  a!id  Norway,  witli  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  Portugal,  with  Nica- 
ragua, with  IlMyii.  Willi  llon'luras  and  with  Italy,  all  of  which  were 
in  force  when  (Vm^ress  enacted  the  present  tariff  act.  If  the  argument 
for  the  plaintiffs  is  sonn«l,  all  these  treaty  stipulatitms  are  to  be  deemed 
embodied  in  the  tariff  act,  so  as  pi*acti<Mlly  to  exempt  from  duty  the 
importations  of  all  these  foreign  countries,  whenever  the  products  of 
a  single  country  may  be  exempted  from  duty.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  a  stipulation  in  a  treaty  with  a  single  power,  exempt- 
ing the  products  of  that  country  from  the  payment  of  duty  when  im- 
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■ 

which  treaty  stipulations  have  been  made  and  which  this 
government  has  not  fulfilled,  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

ported  here,  made  in  the  interest  of  our  own  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, or  founded  upon  special  considerations  of  comity  between  the 
two  nations,  could  be  intended  to  affect  such  a  far-reacliing  abroga- 
tion of  our  own  revenue  laws  as  would  thus  ensue?  The  proposition 
is  too  startling  to  bo  eutertained/^ 

Neihercllft  vs.  Robertson,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.,  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1886,  23  Blatcli- 
ford,  546;  27  Fed.  Rep.  737,  Coxe,  D.  J. 

This  was  a  case  involving  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  collect  duties  on  sugar  brought  from  the  Domiuican  republic,  at  the 
regular  tariff  schedule,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  treaty  of 
1&>7  that  no  higher  duty  should  be  charged  on  products  of  that  govern- 
ment than  were  charge<l  on  similar  products  of  other  governments,  and 
the  subsequent  treaty  with  Hawaii  in  1876  for  the  free  admission  of 
sugar  from  the  territory  of  that  government. 

The  case  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Bartram  vs.  Robertson  (16 
Fed.  Rep.  213,  21  Blatchf.  211,  affirmed  U.  S.  Supi-eme  Court,  122  U.  S. 
116),  where  the  same  issue  was  involved,  except  as  to  sugar  brought 
from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  a  similar  clause  existing  in  the  treaty 
with  Denmark  of  1827. 

In  deciding  this  case  the  opinion  is  expressed  (pp.  548-549),  as  follows: 

"In  Bartram  vs.  Robertson  (21  Blatchf.  C.  C.  R.  211),  this  ccmrt  de- 
cided that  Congress  has  power  to  annul  a  treaty,  so  far  as  it  operates  as 
a  rule  of  mnni>'ipal  law;  that  the  provisions  of  the  Daiiish  treaty,  (8 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  Lar^o,  340,)  which  are  similar  to  those  now  in  questitm, 
and  which,  it  was  argued,  admitted  the  productions  of  Denmark  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  could  not  be  enforced,  be- 
cause, subsequent  to  the  treaty,  Congress  had  imposed  duties  upon  all 
sugar  and  molasses  of  designated  grades.  The  general  law  included 
Denmark,  and  her  pr<»ducts  couM  not,  therefore,  be  admitted  free  with- 
out an  express  legislative  enactment. 

**  The  court  held,  also,  that,  even  though  the  provisions  of  the  Danish 
treaty  were  incorptirated  in  the  tiuiff  law,  it  would  not  change  the 
result,  the  fair  meaning  of  the  stipulation  being,  that  there  should  be 
no  unfriendly  discrimination  against  Denmark,  and  there  is  none  when 
she  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  foreign  nations,  with  one  ex- 
ception only." 

THE  OPIUM  CASE. 

Powers  vs.  Comly,  V.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1870,  101  U.  S.  789,  Waitk,  Ch.  J. 

Under  the  act  of  1872,  opium,  the  produce  of  Persia,  when  imported, 
from  a  country  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  United  States, 
was  subjected  to  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  tahtrem  ;  certain 
importers  claimed  that  this  was  in  conflict,  with  the  provisi(ms  of  the 
treaty  with  Persia.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  duty  was  not 
a  violation.     The  entire  opinion  is  as  follows: 

**  This  case  is  substantially  disposed  of  by  Hadden  vs.  The  Collector^ 
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Such  claims  would  have  to  be  presented  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  proper  department  of  the  foreign  government 

6  Wall.  107  and  Sturges  vs.  The  Collector,  12  id.  19.  Section  3  of  the  act 
of  June  6, 1872,  (17  Stat.  232),  is  in  all  material  respects  like  the  statutes 
under  considei-ation  in  those  cases  where  we  held  that  countries  *  heyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Uope  ^  and  countries  *■  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^ 
meant  countries  with  which,  at  that  time,  the  United  States  ordinarily 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  by  passing  around  that  Cape.  Al- 
though the  act  of  1872  was  passed  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  in  operation, 
we  see  no  indication  of  an  intention  by  Congress  to  give  a  new  meaning 
to  the  language  employed  which  had  already  received  a  judicial  con- 
struction. The  woi-ds  used  ara  words  of  description  and  indicate  to  the 
popular  mind  the  same  countries  now  that  they  did  before  the  course  of 
trade  was  to  some  extent  changed  by  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  object  of  Congress  was  to  encourage  a  direct  trade  with  these 
Eastern  countries.  For  this  purpose,  in  legal  effect,  a  bounty  was  of- 
fered to  those  who  imported  the  products  of  that  I'egion  directly  from 
the  countries  themselves,  instead  of  from  places  west  of  the  Cape. 

**  We  see  nothing  in  the  act  of  Congress  which  is  in  conflict  with  the 
treaty  with  Persia.  11  Stat.  709.  If  the  subjects  of  Persia  export  their 
products  directly  to  the  United  States,  they  are  required  to  pay  no  more 
duties  here  than  the  *  merchants  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion.* It  is  only  when  their  products  are  first  exported  to  some  place 
west  of  the  Cape,  and  from  there  exported  to  the  United  States,  that  the 
additional  duty  is  imposed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  is  not,  commercially  speaking,  from  Persia, 
but  from  the  last  place  of  exportation.'' 

TH?:   RUSSIAN  HEMP  CASE. 

Ropes  vs.  Clinch.  U.  S.  C.  C.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1871,  8  Blatchl  304,  Wood- 
BUFF,  Cir.  J. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  collector  to  recover  back  duties  paid 
on  raw  Russian  hemp,  based  on  the  equal  duty  clause  in  the  treaty 
with  Russia  of  18:^2. 

Russian  hemp  by  the  tariff  act  of  18C1  was  charged  forty  dollars  per 
ton;  manila  and  other  hemps  of  India  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

It  was  a  jury  case,  and  the  court  orally  instructed  the  jui*y  to  find  for 
the  defendant,  and  sustained  the  ri^ht  under  the  tariff  act  to  collect  a 
larger  duty.  In  the  course  of  his  charp^e  the  judge  referred  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  lejjislate  disregarding:  a  treaty,  as  follows: 

**  Our  system  of  government  divides  itself  into  three  departments, — 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial — and  the  supreme  power  of  legisla- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the  legislature.  They 
legislate,  and  thereby  affect  all  lights  and  privileges,  and  impose  all  re- 
strictions and  obligations  upon  our  own  citizens,  and  upon  the  citizens 
of  other  nations  who  come  within  the  influence  of  our  laws,  subject  to 
the  responsibilities  of  this  Government,  in  its  national  character,  for  any 
breach  of  its  faith  with  foreign  nations;  and  that  legislation  is  binding 
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and  the  rules  affecting  them  are  more  properly  the  sabject 
of  a  work  on  international  law  than  of  one  of  this  nature. 

upon  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  must  be  respected  and  enforced  by 
tbem.  If,  tlien,  Congress,  by  legislation  inconsistent  with  a  treaty, 
creates  a  rule  of  conduct  for  its  citizens,  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  its 
Courts,  the  only  question  is — has  it  enacted  a  law  which  operates  to  an- 
nul, or  operates  in  disregard  of,  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  ?  As  I  before 
observed,  if  this  act  does  neither,  then  there  is  no  question  here.  If 
it  does  either  or  both,  then  it  seems  to  me  witliin  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  and  to  be  binding  and  ccmclusive. 

'*  To  avoid  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  suggestion  is,  that  the  Court 
should  not  hold  the  treaty  affected  by  tlie  legislation,  if  satisfied,  by 
means  of  which  the  Court  can  judicially  take  notice,  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  Congress — if  satisfied  that  Congress,  when  they  passed 
this  statute,  did  it  without  having  the  treaty  under  actual  consideration, 
and  had  no  intention  to  violate  its  provisions,  entertaining,  so  far  as  the 
subject  was,  in  any  technical  sense  even,  before  them,  the  purpose  to 
maintain  the  treaty  in  its  full  vigor.  The  Court  is  thus  called  upon  to 
say,  in  this  case,  nothing  less,  than  that  the  law  in  question  was  wholly 
inopei-ative:  for,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  imposing  any  duty  upon 
Russia  hemp,  except  the  clause  wliich  declares  that  it  shall  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  forty  dollars  per  ton.  In  a  word,  it  unequivocally  de- 
clares that  the  duty  on  Russia  hemp  shall  be  forty  dollars,  and,  if  it 
be  not  liable  to  tliat,  it  is  liable  to  no  duty.  If  the  Court  can  inquire 
into  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  be  so  brought  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that,  while  they  passed  that  act,  they  nevertheless  intended 
to  preserve  the  treaty  with  Russia — in  fact,  that  they  intended  that 
the  duty  on  Russia  hemp  should  not  be  greater  than  upon  that  of  any 
other  country — then  the  act  of  Congress  becomes  a  nullity.  For,  if 
the  words  'forty  dollai-s*  be  struck  out  of  the  enactment,  nothing 
remains  imposing  any  duty  on  Russia  hemp.  I  am,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  called  upon  to  declare,  that  the  legislation  which  has 
been  had  was  entirely  inoperative,  because  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  pass  a  law  which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
In  other  words,  although  Congress  has  passed  an  act  in  explicit  terms, 
of  no  doubtful  meaning,  susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  this  court 
is  at  liberty  to  declare  that  such  law  has  no  effect,  and  to  refuse  to  re- 
gard it,  because  convinced  that  Congress  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
have  the  effect  which  necessarily  follows  from  enforcing  it.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  judicial  inquiry  to  ask,  in  such  a  case,  what  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  for  any  such  purpose;  and  the  Court  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  such  convictions. 

"Tliere  are  three  modes  in  which  Congress  may  practically  yet  effi- 
ciently annul  or  destroy  the  operative  effect  of  any  treaty  with  a  for- 
eign country.  They  may  do  it  by  giving  the  notice  which  the  treaty 
contemplates  shall  be  given  before  it  shall  bo  abrogated,  in  cases  in 
which,  like  the  present,  such  a  notice  was  provided  for;  or,  if  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  require  no  such  notice,  they  may  do  it  by  the  formal 
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§  372.  Treaty-making  power  cannot  appropriate  money. 

— It  has  also  been  settled  that  the  treaty-making  power  of 

abrogation  of  tlie  treaty  at  once,  by  express  terms;  and  even  where, 
as  in  this  ease,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  notice,  I  think  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  disregard  even  that,  and  declare  tliat  *  the 
treaty  shall  be,  from  and  after  this  dat«,  at  an  eud,^  and  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  their  responsibility  for  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Russian 
Government.  And  yet,  while  I  state  that  as  my  judgment  of  the  legal 
proposition  I  am  not  thereby  intimating  that  it  is  a  thing  proper  to  be 
done,  or  that  such  a  proposition  can  be  presumed  to  be  entertained  by 
our  Government,  or,  if  at  all,  except  upon  exigencies  and  under  the 
pressure  of  considerations  of  state,  of  such  importance  and  necessity 
as  compels  a  departure  from  good  faith.  But,  as  a  legal  proposition, 
I  suppose  it  is  possible  in  that  way  to  destroy  the  legal  operation  of  a 
treaty.  So,  they  may  render  it  inoperative  by  legislation  in  contradic- 
tion of  its  terms,  without  formal  allusion  at  all  to  the  treaty;  and,  gen- 
erally,  they  may  legislate  as  if  no  such  treaty  existed,  in  modification 
or  alteration  of  what,  by  force  of  the  treaty,  has  been  the  law  heretofore, 
thus  modifying  the  law  of  the  land,  without  denying  the  existence  of 
the  treaty,  or  the  obligations  thereof  between  the  two  Governments,  as 
a  contract,  and  answer  therefor  to  such  foreign  Government,  or  meet  its 
reclamation  or  retaliation  as  may  be  necessary.*^ 

THE   PORTUCJUESE   TONNAGE   CASE. 

Oldfield  vs.  Marrioi,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1850,  10  Howard,  146,  Watne,  J. 

Tilts  was  one  of  the  earliest  casts  involving  the  apparent  conflict  of 
treaties  and  tariff  or  tonnaj^e  statutes.  The  question  involved,  and 
points  decided,  are  stated  in  the  syllabus,  as  follows: 

**  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Portu- 
gal, made  on  the  26th  of  Aujjfiist,  1840  {8  Stat,  at  Large,  660),  provides 
as  follows,  viz: 

"*  Vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  arriving,  either  laden  or 
in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  the  kiuj^dom  of  Portugal,  and,  reciprocally, 
Portup:ut?s<>  vessels  arriving,  either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  (»f  America,  shall  be  treated,  on  their  entrance,  dur- 
ing their  stay,  and  at  their  departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  national 
vessels  comiug  fn)m  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  ton- 
nage, lighthouse  duties,  pilotage,  p(»rt  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  fees 
and  perquisites  of  public  oflicers,  and  all  other  duties  and  charges  of 
whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  upon  vessels  of  commerce,  in  the 
name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  g»)vernment,  the  local  authorities,  or  any 
public  or  private  establishment  whatever.^ 

"This  article  is  confined  exclusively  to  vessels.  It  does  not  include 
cargoes,  or  make  any  provision  for  an  indirect  trade, — that  is,  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  introduction  of  articles  which  are  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  some  third  country,  into  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gal in  American  vessels  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  are  in- 
troduced in  Portuguese  vessels  or  the  introduction  of  such  articles  into 
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the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  appropriations  of  money 
required  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations ;  every  treaty  which  has 
ever  been  ratified  in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  any  foreign  country  or  citizens 
thereof  has  been  fulfilled ;  this  result,  however,  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  self-operating  effect  of  the  treaty 
stipulations,  but  by  statutory  enactments,  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  jmssed  in  the  regular  manner 
by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  appropriating  the 
necessary  funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  the  treaity  stipulations,  as  specified  in  the  Acts  of 
Congress.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  instances  in 
which  payments  were  made  for  the  cessions  of  Alaska  ^  and  the 

ports  of  the  United  States  in  Poii:iiguese  vessels  upon  the  same  terms 
upon  which  they  are  introduced  in  American  vessels.  These  classes  of 
cases  are  left  open  to  the  legislation  of  each  country. 

"  The  Tariff  Act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1840,  has  the 
following  section :  *  Schedule  1.  (Exempt  from  duty.)  Coffee  and  tea, 
when  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production, 
in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties 
to  be  exempt  from  discriminating  duties,  toniiajje,  and  other  charges.' 

**The  treaty  with  Portugal  is  not  one  of  those  referred  to  in  this  para- 
gi-aph. 

"Consequently,  a  cargo  of  coffee,  imported  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  was  snhjecl  to  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  being  the  duty 
upon  non-enumerated  articles. 

**  An  historical  account  jjiven  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  showini;  that,  since  the  year  1785,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  i>ersua(l(;  other  nations  to  enter  into  treaties  for 
the  mutual  and  reciprocal  abolititm  of  discriminating  duties  upon  com- 
merce in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade." 

The  opinion  gives  an  exhaustive  resume  of  United  States  legislation 
in  favor  of  liberal  connniicial  relations  with  foreign  nations;  and  see 
also  note  at  end  as  to  effect  on  Great  IJiitain  and  removal  of  restrictions. 


OTIIEK   CASES. 

North  German  Lloyd  Stramshijt  Co.  vs.  Iffdden^  Collector;  Same  vs. 
Mofjone,  Colfpctor.  V.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  X.  J.  1800,  43  Fed.  Kep.  17,  Wales,  J. 

Tkingtalla  Line  vs.  United  Sfatf.%  U.  S.  Ct.  Claims  1889,  24  Ct.  Claims, 
255,  Richardson,  J.,  and  see  Uead  Montnj  Cases  cited  under  §376,  post. 
See  also  other  tariff  cases  cited  under  §§307-370,  ante. 

§872. 

iSee  §§  30r>,  306,  pp.  4.38,  439,  Vol.  I. 
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Philippines'^  and  the  same  practice  has  been  followed  in  every 
case  in  which  money  payments  have  been  required. 

This  has  been  so  generally  recognized  that  there  has  not 
been  but  few  occasions  for  testing  the  matter  in  the  courts; 
there  are  judicial  decisions,  however,  that  money  cannot  be 
appropriated  under  the  treaty-making  power.^ 

^  373.  Tomer  vs.  Am.  Bap.  Miss.  Union ;  Justice  Mc- 
Lean's opinion  as  to  appropriations.— A  leading  case^  on 
this  point  was  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  while  sitting  at  circuit;  although  the  treaty  involved 
in  the  action  was  with  an  Indian  tribe,  the  rule  as  stated 
applies  to  all  treaties.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  treaties 
and  the  treaty-making  power,  the  opinion  says:  "A  treaty 
under  the  federal  constitution  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  This,  unquestionably,  applies  to  all  treaties, 
where  the  treaty -making  power,  without  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress, can  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  not,  however,  and  can- 
not be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  where  the  concurrence 
of  Congi'ess  is  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  Until  this  power 
is  exercised,  as  where  the  appropriation  of  the  money  is  re- 
quired, the  treaty  is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  operative,  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution,  as  money  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  the  treaty-making  power.  This  results  from  the  limita- 
tions of  our  government.  The  action  of  no  department  of 
the  government,  can  be  regarded  as  a  law,  until  it  shall  have 
all  the  sanctions  required  by  the  constitution  to  make  it  such. 
As  well  miglit  it  be  contended,  that  an  ordinary  act  of  Con- 
gress, without  the  signature  of  the  President,  was  a  law,  as 
that  the  treaty  which  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  is  in 
itself  a  law. 

"  And  in  such  a  case,  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
the  States,  exercise  their  own  judgments  in  granting  or  with- 
holding the  money.  They  act  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
and  not  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

2 See  §  308.  pp.  441  et  867..  Vol.  I.  '  McLean,  J.,  Federal  Cases,  14,251, 
*S<'t'  cases  cited  under  §  :573.  see  also  other  cases; 


§873. 

^  Tunar     vs.    Am.     Bap.     Miss. 
Unlotu    U.    S.    Cir.    Ct.  Michijxun, 
1852,  5  McLean,  344  (see  p.  347), 
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Utah  M.  &  Mfg.  Co,  vs.  Dickert 
d-  M.  Sulphur  Co.,  Sup.  Ct.  Utoh, 
ia'^0,  6  Utah,  is:},  JUDD,  J. 

In  re  Shong  Toon,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct. 
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It  cannot  bind  or  control  the  legislative  action  in  this  re- 
spect, and  every  foreign  government  may  be  presumed  to 
know,  that  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money,  the 
legislative  sanction  is  required. 

"  Without  a  law  the  President  is  not  authorized  to  sell  the 
public  lands,  so  that  this  treaty,  though  so  far  as  the  Indians 
were  concerned,  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  yet,  as 
regards  the  right  to  the  proceeds  of  the  above  tract,  an  act 
of  Congress  is  required.  The  treaty,  in  fact,  appropriated 
the  above  tract  of  160  acres  for  a  particular  purpose,  but,  to 
effectuate  that  purpose,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed." 

§  374.  Treaty  stipulations  at  times  self -operative ;  the  \^ 
British  prisoners;  Justice  Woodbury's  opinion;  the  Metz-  |  I 
gar  Cases. — There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  held,  as  expressed  in  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
in  Fo%ier  vs.  Neihon^  that  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the 
judicial  side  of  the  government,  and  that  when  it  does  so  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  admin- 
istered with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  it  were  a 
statute  without  further  congressional  action. 

In  a  case  in  1845  in  which  the  extradition  clauses  in  the 
Great  Britain  treaty  of  1842  were  under  consideration,  cer-  ' 
tain  prisoners,  who  were  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, claimed  that  their  arrest  and  delivery  to  the 
British  authorities  was  without  anv  warrant  in  law,  not- 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  because,  as  no 
legislation  had  been  enacted  at  that  time,  to  carry  the  extra- 
dition provisions  into  effect,  those  clauses  were  therefore  in- 
operative, and  the  Executive  Department  of  the  government 
was  as  powerless  to  act  under  them  as  though  the  treaty  did 
not  exist  *^ ;  Judge  Woodbury  remanded  the  prisoners  refusing 


Cal.  1884,  10  Sawyer,  268,    noFF- 

MAN,  J. 

§874. 

1  See  §  364,  p.  66,  ante,  and  §  377, 
p.  84,  post 

»  The  British  Prisoners,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  Mass.  1845,  1  Wood.  &  Min.  66 
(see  p.  73 ),  Woodbuby,  J.  Also 
reported  as  In  re  Thomas  Sheazle. 


Other  cases  on  this  point  are: 

liespublica  vs.  Gordon,  Sup.  Ct. 
Pcnnii.  1788, 1  DaU.  252,  McKean,  J. 

Blan^Jford  vs.  State,  Tex.  Ct. 
A  pp.  1881, 10  Texas  Crim.  Cas.  627. 
Ui:rt,  J. 

Castro  vs.  Be  Uriarte,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  S.  D.  N.  y.  1883,  16  Fed.  Rep. 
93,  p.  97,  Brown,  J. 
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to  interfere  with  their  surrender,  holding  that  no  legislation 
wasnecessiiry,  as  the  treaty  expressly  provided  that  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  niaxle  by  the  proper  executive  authority  to  the 
proper  officers  in  order  that  a  warrant  might  issue  by  them 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives,  and,  therefore,  the  treaty 
to  this  extent  was  self-operative.  ''  Xow,  if  a  treaty  stipu- 
lated for  some  act  to  be  done,  entirely  judicial^  and  not 
provided  for  by  a  general  act  of  Congress,  like  that  before 
cited,  as  to  examinations  such  as  here  before  magistrates,  it 
could  hardly  be  done  without  the  aid  or  preliminary  direc- 
tion of  some  act  of  Congress  prescribing  the  Court  to  do  it, 
and  the  form. 

"  But  where  the  aid  of  no  such  act  of  Congress  seems  neces- 
sary in  respect  to  a  ministerial  duty,  devolved  on  the  execu- 
tive, by  tlie  supreme  law  of  a  treaty,  the  executive  need  not 
wait  and  does  not  wait  for  acts  of  Congress  to  direct  such 
duties  to  be  done  and  how. 

"  There  is  no  appropriation  of  money  rec^uired,  so  as  to  raise 
the  question,  formerly  nmch  discussed,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  such  cases,  being  either  concur- 
rent or  merelv  declaratorv. 

"  Kor  is  there  any  special  form,  or  assignment  of  authority, 
to  be  exercised  here,  which  requires  detailed  provisions  by 
legislation,  beyond  what  is  so  unusually  full  in  this  treaty 
itself.  See  on  this  the  debates  as  to  Jay's  Treaty,  and  the 
convention  with  England  of  1S18. 

"  A  case,  where  an  act  of  Congress  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  aid  the  executive  in  enforcing  treaties,  is  one  passed 
2d  March,  1820,  ch.  41  (4  Stat,  at  Large,  359),  for  imprison- 
ing deserters  from  foreign  vessels,  drawn  up  by  myself.  And 
there  are  several,  where  appropriations  of  money  are  neces- 
sary, and  some,  changing  duties  on  imports,  to  conform  to 
treaties. 

"  It  is  here  only  on  the  ground,  that  the  act  to  be  done  is 
chiefly  ministerial,  and  the  details  full  in  the  treaty,  that  no 
act  of  Concjress  seems  to  me  nixessarv.  Bee's  Ad.  286,  287. 
See  further,  1  Bl.  Com.  Apd.  by  Tucker,  1  to  5." 

The  same  rule,  however,  was  adopted  by  Judge  Betts  in 
a  case  in  New  York  State  which  is  referred  to  in  the  notes 
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to  this  section,  although  Judge  Edmonds  of  the  State  Court 
decided  tlie  siinie  case  diametrically  opposite.^ 

§375.  Practical  diflBculties  removed  by  legislation.— 

Questions  of  this  nature  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  execu- 
tion of  extradition  treaties  have  been  obviated  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1848,  which  applies  generally  to  all  extradition 
treaties  so  that  the  points  decided  by  Judges  Woodbury, 
Betts  and  Spencer  are  not  now  likely  to  be  raised  as  the  act 
of  1S4S  and  the  subsequent  acts  in  regard  to  procedure  in 
extradition  cases,  together  with  the  provision  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  clothe  the  Executive  with  power  to  execute  all  ex- 


/ 


*  Metzfjar,  In  re,  5  Howard,  170, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct,  1847,  McLean,  J.  ; 
U.  S.Oist.  Ct.S.  D.  N.  Y.  1847,  Fod. 
Cas.  9511,  Betts,  J.  ;  N.  Y.  Supp. 
CL,    1847,    1    Burbour,    248,    Kd- 

MOXDS,  J. 

These  cases  all  relate  to  proceed- 
ings on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioner  who  was  ar- 
rested and  held  for  extradition  un- 
der the  treaty  with  France,  of 
1S43. 

He  was  arrested  under  a  second 
mandate  and  was  about  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  authorities  of  France 
when  he  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  before  the  District  Judge, 
who,  after  a  long  review  of  all  of 
the  law  relating  to  extradition,  held 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
became  a  rule  of  law  and  could  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  courts 
without  other  direcrtion  of  the 
legislature.  And  that  a  treaty  be- 
ing of  equal  force  with  an  act  of 
Congress  it  required  no  special 
legislation  U)  carry  it  into  effect 
and  he  remanded  the  prisoner. 

Thereupon  a  petition  was  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
habf'us  corpus  and  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Lean held  that  it  was  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the    Supreme 
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Court     to     review '  the    District 
Judge. 
The  petition  was  denied  and  no 

writ  was  issued. 

Subsequently  Metzgar  sued  out 
a  writ  in  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  improperly  held,  and  Judge 
Edmonds  in  a  long  opinion,  held 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  no  right  under  the  treaty 
to  act  until  there  was  legislation, 
and  that  the  treaty  did  not  become 
operative  until  after  Congi-ess  had 
not  only  ratified  it,  but  proposed 
the  necessary  legislation. 

As  a  result  he  discharged  the 
prisoner  who,  in  that  way,  man- 
aged to  escape  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

This  case  was  decided  prior  to 
the  General  Statute  of  1848  relat- 
ing to  extradition,  and  therefore 
the  opinions  have  not  been  quoted 
at  length  as  to  the  necessity  of 
legislation  in  order  to  carry  exti-a- 
diticm  treaties  into  effect.  The 
opinions  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  general  law  on  the  subject  of 
extradition  treaties  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  statute,  and  many  of 
the  mooted  points  have  been,  since 
then,  settled  by  statute. 
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tradition  treaties  already  made  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
made.* 

§  376.  Bights  of  individuals  nndei*  treaty  stipulations ; 
Head  Money  Cases. — In  the  Head  Money  Cases  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  a  per  capita  tax  on  immigrants,  payable  by 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  bringing  them,  although  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  act  violated  treaty  stipulations  as  to  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  of  citizens.  In  his  opinion  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  says :  "  A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between  in- 
dependent nations.  It  depends  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
provisions  on  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  governments 
which  are  parties  to  it.  If  these  fail,  its  infraction  becomes 
the  subject  of  international  negotiations  and  reclamations,  so 
far  as  the  injured  party  chooses  to  seek  redress,  which  may  in 
the  end  be  enforced  by  actual  war.  It  is  obvious  that  with  all 
this  the  judicial  courts  have  nothing  to  do  and  can  give  no  re- 
dress. But  a  treaty  may  also  contain  provisions  which  confer 
certain  rights  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  na- 
tions residing  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  other,  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  and  which  are  capa- 
ble of  enforcement  as  between  private  parties  in  the  courts 
of  the  countrv.  An  illustration  of  this  character  is  found 
in  treaties,  which  regulate  the  mutual  rights  of  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  contracting  nations  in  regard  to  rights  of 
projXM'ty  by  descent  or  inheritance,  when  the  individuals 
concerned  are  aliens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  such  provisions  as  these  in  the  same  category  as  other 
laws  of  Congress  by  its  declaration  that  *  this  Constitution 
and  the  laws  made  in  pui'suance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  authoritv  of  the  United 

ft 

States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  A  treaty, 
then,  is  a  law  of  the  land  as  an  act  of  Congress  is,  whenever 
its  provisions  pi*escribe  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
private  citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And  when 
such  rights  are  of  a  nature  to  l)e  e!i forced  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, that  court  resorts  to  the  tre:ity  for  a  rule  of  decision 
for  the  case  before  it  as  it  would  to  a  statute. 


§375. 

^  Fdi*  general  extradition  statutes 
see  §  436,  post 
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1  Eihje  vs.  Robertson,  U.  S.  Clr.  Ct. 
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"  But  even  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  there  is  nothing  in  this 
law  which  makes  it  irrepealable  or  unchangeable.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  it  no  superiority  over  an  act  of  Congress  in 
this  respect,  which  may  be  repealed  or  modified  by  an  act  of 
a  later  date.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  its  essential  charac- 
ter, or  in  the  branches  of  the  government  by  which  the 
treaty  is  made,  which  gives  it  this  superior  sanctity. 

"  A  treaty  is  made  by  the  President  and  Senate.  Statutes 
are  made  by  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  addition  of  the  latter  body  to  the 
other  two  in  making  a  law  certainly  does  not  render  it  less 
entitled  to  respect  in  the  matter  of  its  repeal  or  modification 
than  a  treaty  made  by  the  other  two.  If  there  be  any  dif- 
ference in  this  regard,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  an 
act  in  which  all  three  of  the  bodies  participate.  And  such 
is,  in  fact,  the  case  in  a  declaration  of  war,  which  must  be 
made  by  Congress,  and  which,  when  made,  usually  suspends 
or  destroys  existing  treaties  between  the  nations  thus  at  war^ 

"  In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  a  treaty  made 
by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  nation  can  become 
the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  its 
enforcement,  modification  or  repeal." 

Other  cases  in  which  the  eflfeot  of  treaties  on  private  rights 
are  considered  are  referred  to  in  the  notes.* 


b.  D.  N.  Y.  1883,  21  Bl.itchf.  460, 
Blatciifokd,  J.,  affirmed  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1884,  112  U.  S.  580,  Mil- 
ler, J.     ( IJead  Money  Castas. ) 

^Tke  Pilot,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Wasli. 
1891,  48  Fed.  Rep.  310,  Hakd- 
FOBD,  J.,  reversed  in  U.  S.  Cir.  ^'t. 
App.  9  Cir.  1892,  7  U.  S.  App.  188, 
OiUiEKT,  J.;  also  reported  ;is  Duns- 
mvir  VB.  Bradshaw,  7  Id.  103. 

Respublica  vs.  Gordon^  Sup.  Ct. 
Penna.  1788,  1  Dallas,  252,  Mc- 
Kean,  J. 

Town  vs.  De  Uaveiu  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Oregon,  1878,  5  Sawyer,  146, 
Deady,  J.,  Fed.  Cases,  14,113, 

La  Nin/a,   The,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct. 


Alaska,  1891,  49  Fed.  Rep.  575, 
IUtobee,  J.,  aud  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
App.  0th  Cir.  1896,  75  Fed.  Rep. 
513,  Hawley,  J. 

In  re  Rodnguez,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct 
Texas,  1897,  81  Fed.  Rep.  337, 
Maxey,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Schooner 
Pern/!/,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1801,  1 
Cranch,  103,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Diekelnan^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1875,  92  U.  S.  520, 
Waite,  CIj.  J.,  reversinjj  Diekel- 
man  vs.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Claims, 
371,  LoRiNO,  J.,  on  appeal  granted 
on  application  reported  in  9  Ct 
Claims,  320. 
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§  377.  Chief  Justice  Marsliall's  rule  in  Foster  ts.  Neilson 
reiterated. — The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  by  an 
examination  of  all  the  reported  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  legislative  action  to  make  treaties  operative  is 
the  single  sentence  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Foster  vs.  XeiUan;^  it 
is  for  the  court  to  determine  in  each  instance,  in  accordance 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  case  at  bar,  and  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  whether  or  not  the  particular  stipulation  involved 
has  become  operative  without  legislative  action  or  whether 
it  requires  such  action ;  in  view  of  the  oft  repeated  notice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  its  decision  on  constitutional  points 
must  be  confined  to  the  exact  state  of  facts  as  presented  in 
the  case  decided,  and  cannot  be  inferentially  extended,  it  is 
impossible  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
classes  into  which  treaty  stipulations  can  be  divided  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  of  congressional  action,  except  so  far 
as  they  have  been  generally  classified  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions and  illustrated  bv  the  cases  above  referred  to  in  this 
chapter. 
>  ^  378.  Treaties  and  statutes ;  tlie  latest  prevails ;  the 
V '  I  Cherokee  tobacco ;  Justice  Swayne's  opinion. — As  a  gen- 
^  eral  conclusion,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  although  trea- 

ties and  statutes  have  been  held  bv  the  courts  to  be  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  while 
treaties  can  supersede  prior  acts  of  Congress ;  and  acts  of 
Congress  can  supersede  prior  treaties,  as  was  held  in  a  case 

United  Stntes  vs.  littiL^rhfT,  V.  S.'  Ciiml     Aitpraisers    vs.    People^ 

Sup.  Ct.  1880,  119  V.  8.  407,  Mil-  N.  Y.  (curt  of  Errors,  17  Wendell, 

I.EB,  J.  570,  Walworth,  CliaDc.  1836. 

Chae     Chan    Phuj     vs.      V  nit  til  Davis  vs.  Police,  Jury  <jtc.  U.  S. 

States,   U.    S.   Sup.    Ct.    1881).   i:iO  Sup.     Ct.    1850,    9    Howard,    280, 

U.  S.  581,   FiKLD,  J.     See  extrart  Wayne,  J.,  and   see   other  cases 

from  opiniou  on  p.    05.  po.si.  collated    under  chap.   XIII,  poat^ 

Chew   He.ou'j  vs.    Vnitvd   Statts,  inv<i]vin<;  private  rights  as  affected 

U.  S.  Sup.  Ci.  18S4,  112  U.  S.  5:J0,  by  treaties  of  cession  of ,  and  ti*anB- 

Harlan,    J.      See    exti-act    from  fer  of  sovereignty  over  temtory. 

opinion  on  ]>.  94,  post.  §  5J77. 


Fonu  Yuc  Timj  vs.  Vnitt'd  Staten, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1893,  119  U.  S.  698, 
Gray,  J.,  and  see  especially  quota- 
tion on  p.  103,  post 
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i  Foster  vs.  Neilson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1820, 2  Petei-s,  253,  MARSHALL,  Ch. J. 
And  see  §  364,  p.  66,  ante. 
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decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  1879/  it  more  often  hap- 
pens that  the  statute  abrogates,  and  supersedes,  the  treaty, 


§S78. 

^The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1870,  11  Wallace,  616, 
Swathe,  J. 

Indians  and  freedmen  residing  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
any  of  their  products  sent  to  mar- 
ket, by  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1868 
levied  a  tax  upon  spirits,  liquors, 
tobacco,  etc.,  **  produced  anywhere 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.'' 

The  Indians  claimed  that  not- 
withstanding tins  act  they  were  ex- 
empt under  the  prior  treaty,  but 
the  court  held  that  the  terms  of  the 
act  included  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tions and  that  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  act  would  apply  under 
the  rule  that  an  act  of  Congress 
supersedes  a  prior  treaty.  On 
pp.  620-622  the  court  says : 

"But  conceding  these  views  to 
be  correct,  it  is  insisted  that  the 
"  section  cannot  apply  to  the  Chero- 
kee nation  because  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  treaty.  Undoubtedly  one 
or  the  other  must  yield.  The  re- 
pugnancy is  clear  and  they  cannot 
stand  together. 

*'  The  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  *thi8 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties which  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supremo  law  of  the 
land.' 

*^  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a 
treaty  cannot  change  the  Constitu- 
tion or  be  held  valid  if  it  be  in  vio- 
lation   of  that  instrument.    This 


results  from  the  nature  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  effect  of  treaties  and 
acts  of  Congress,  when  in  conflict, 
is  not  settled  by  the  Constitution. 
But  the  question  is  not  involved  in 
any  doubt  as  to  its  proper  solution. 
A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act 
of  Congress,  and  an  act  of  Congress 
may  supersede  a  prior  treaty.  In 
the  cases  referred  to  these  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  treaties  with 
foreign  nations.  Treaties  with  In- 
dian nations  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  whatever  con- 
sidei-ations  of  humanity  and  good 
faith  may  be  involved  and  require 
their  faithful  observance,  cannot  be 
more  obligatory.  They  have  no 
higher  sanctity;  and  no  greater  in- 
violability or  immunity  from  legis- 
lative invasion  can  be  claimed  for 
them.  The  consequences  in  all 
such  cases  give  rise  to  questions 
which  must  be  met  by  the  political 
department  of  the  government. 
They  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  ju- 
dicial cognizance.  In  the  case 
under  consideration  the  act  of 
Congress  must  prevail  as  if  the 
treaty  were  not  an  element  to  be 
considered.  If  a  wrong  has  been 
done  the  power  of  redress  is  with 
Congress,  not  with  the  judiciary, 
and  that  body,  upon  being  applied 
to,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will 
promptly  give  the  proper  relief. 

*'  Does  the  section  thus  con- 
strued deserve  the  severe  stric- 
tures which  have  been  applied  to 
it?  As  before  remarked,  it  extends 
the  revenue  laws  over  the  Indian 
territories  only  as  to  liquoi*s  and 
tobacco.  In  all  other  i-espects  the 
Indians  in  those  territories  are  ex- 
empt.   As  regards   those  articles 
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than  that  the  treaty  abrogates,  and  supersedes,  the  statute ; 
not  because  a  statute  is  a  higlier  order  of  law  than  a  treaty 
but  because  the  statute  goes  into  effect  without  further  con- 
gressional action,  while  the  treaty  may,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, does,  require  such  assistance. 

This  same  principle  applies  in  the  tariff  cases,'  and  also  in 
the  Chinese  exclusion  cases,^  in  fact  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  treaties  have  been  supei-seded  by  conflicting  statutes 
and  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  later 
statute  prevails  as  to  the  administration  of  law,  and  all  ques- 
tions of  whether  or  not  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  involved 
are  referred  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Executive,  as  political  mat- 
ters and  without  the  domain  of  the  judiciary.* 


ODiy  the  same  duties  are  exncterl 
as  from  our  own  citizens.  The  bur- 
den must  rest  somewliere.  Reve- 
nue is  indispensable  to  meet  tlie 
public  necessities.  Is  it  unreason- 
able that  this  small  portion  of  it 
shall    rest    upon    these    Indians? 

The  frauds  tliat  might  otherwise 
be  perpetrated  there  by  uthei-s, 
under  the  puise  of  lodian  names 
and  simulated  Indian  ownership,  is 
also  a  consideration  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

"  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  any  imputation 
upon  the  integrity  or  good  faith  of 
the  claimants  who  prosecuted  this 
writ  of  error.  In  a  case  not  free 
from  doubt  and  difficulty  they 
acted  under  a  misapprehension  of 
their  lepfal  rights."  Messrs.  Jus- 
tices Bradley  and  Davis  dis- 
sented. 

*See  §  371  pp.  68,  ct  srq.,  ante. 

•See  §§  379-81,  pp.   87,    '/    scq, 

pORt, 

*  Besides  the  tariff  oases  referred 
to,  see  cases  in  whicli  the  (lifrokfe 
Tobacco  has  been  cited,  as  follows: 

Unitfid     States    v.     MrBrntncf/, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1881,  104  U.  S.  621, 
p.  623,  Gray,  J. 
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Chew  Tleong  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884,  112  U.  S.  636, 
p.  50.'),  Harlan,  J. 

Head  Money  Canes,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1884,  112  U.  S.  580,  p.  597,  Mil- 
ler, J. 

Ward  vs.  Race  Horse,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1896,  103  U.  S.  504,  p.  511, 
White,  J. 

Draper  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1800,  164  U.  S.  240,  p.  248, 

WlJITE,  J. 

Thomas  vs.  Gay,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1808, 109  U.  S.  264,  p.  271,  SniuAS,  J. 
And  see  also 

Fnmj  Yue  Ting  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1893,  149  U.  S.  698, 
Gray,  J.  See  extract  on  p.  103, 
post. 

Chhvsc  Exclusion  Cases,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1889,  130  U.  S.  581,  p.  600. 
See  exti-act  on  p.  95,  post. 

La  Ahra  Silver  Mining  Co.  vs. 
Unifrd  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1899, 
175  U.  S.  423,  p.  400,  Harlan,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Mrs.  Gue  Lim, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1900,  176  U.  S.  459, 
p.  404.  Peckham,  J. 

M'hitnfy  v.  Robertson,  U.  S.  Sup 
(  t.    18^8,    124  U.   S.    190,    p.    194, 
Field,  J. 
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§  379.  Statutes  which  yiolate  treaties ;  difference  be- 
tween State  and  United  States  statutes  in  this  respect ; 
the  Chinese  exclusion  laws. — No  subject  has  created  more 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  relative  effect  of  treaties  and 
statutes  than  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts,  in  regard  to  the 
immigration  of  certain  classes  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States ;  this  was  the  natural  result  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  statutes  conflicted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  between  this  country  and  China.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarize  the  treaties,  statutes  and  decisions  in  a  note  to 
a  section  of  this  volume.  To  give  the  history  of  the  statutes 
and  the  litigation  which  resulted  therefrom  and  to  summarize 
the  decisions  and  the  points  decided  would  take  a  volume  of 
several  hundred  pages ;  all  that  will  be  attempted,  therefore, 
in  the  notes  to  this  section  will  be  to  refer  to  the  treaties,^ 

§879. 

NOTES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  ON  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  CASES. 

1  TREATIES  WITH  CHINA. 

Since  diplomatic  relations  were  established  with  China  eight  treaties 
baye  been  entered  into  with  that  nation  as  follows: 

1.  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity  and  CommLMce,  concluded  July  3,  1844; 
ratified  December  31,  1845;  proclaimed  April  18,  1846.  United  States 
Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  of  ISSiJ,  p.  145.  Thatof  Nov.  8,  1858 
was  net^otiated  as  a  substitute  for  this  treaty.  United  States  Treaties 
in  Force,  edition  of  1899,  p.  10.5. 

2.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Peace  and  Commerce,  concluded  June  18,  1858; 
ratifications  exchanged  Auj^ist  15.  1S50;  proclaimed  January  20,  18tK). 
United  States  Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  of  1SS9,  p.  159. 

3.  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Trade,  conclmled  November  8, 
1858;  ratifications  exchanged  Aujjust  15,  1859.  United  Sfcites  Treaties 
and  Conventions,  edition  of  1889,  p.  169.  United  States  Treaties  in 
Force,  edition  of  1899,  p.  105. 

4.  There  was  also  a  Convention  concluded  November  8,  1858,  for 
the  Adjustment  and  Payment  of  Claims.  United  States  Treaties  and 
Conventions,  edition  of  1889,  p.  178.  United  States  Treaties  in  Force, 
edition  of  1899,  p.  115. 

6.  Treaty  of  Trade,  Consuls  and  Erai juration,  concluded  July  28, 1808; 
ratifications  exchanged  November  23,  1809;  proclaimed  February  5, 
1870.  United  States  Treaties  and  Conventii.ns,  edition  of  18^9,  p.  179. 
United  States  Treaties  in  Force,  edition  of  1899,  p.  115. 

While  the  treaties  before  this  are  still  in  force,  a(;cording  to  compila- 
tion of  treaties  in  force  of  1899,  and  contain  various  clauses  in  regard 
to  favored  nations  and  intercourse,  the  stipulations  relied  upon  in  the 
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Statutes**' and  principal  decisions,^  which  are  collated  accord- 
ing to  date  and  the  principal  points  involved,  as  appears 

Chinese  c«ise8  were  contained  in  this  treaty  of  1868.  Art.  V,  VI  and  VII 
of  this  treaty  are  as  follows: 
"  Article  V.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  China 
cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change 
his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free 
migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade  or 
as  permanent  residents.  The  high  contracting  parties  therefore  join  in 
reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration  for  these 
purposes.  They  consequently  agi-ee  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal 
offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take 
Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country 
without  their  fi*ee  and  voluntary  consent,  respectively. 

'*  Article  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in 
China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities  or  exemptions  in  re- 
spect to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation;  and,  reciprocally^  Chinese  subjects 
visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  SUites  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
immunities  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may 
there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization 
upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of 
China  in  the  United  States. 

**  Article  VII.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  China:  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  shall  enjoy* 
all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  are  enjoyed  in  the 
respective  countries  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. The  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely  establish  and  main- 
tain schools  within  the  Empire  of  China  at  those  places  where  foreigners 
are  by  treaty  permitted  to  resi<le;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects 
may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  United  States.^ 

0.  Immigration  Treaty,  concluded  Xovomber  17,  18S0;  ratifications 
exchanged  July  19.  1881;  U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  of  1889, 
pajxe  182;  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  edition  of  1809,  page  118.  Articles  I 
to  IV  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows: 

AiiTiCLK  I.  Wiieneverinthe  opinion  of  the  Governmient  of  the  United 
States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their 
residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  said  country  or  of  any  locality 

2  For  note  2  see  pp.  91,  et  seq, 
' For  note  3  see  pp.  93,  tt  seq, 
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by  the  subdivisions  Sa-Sk  of  the  notes.  The  anti-Chinese 
State  legislation  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in 

within  the  territory  thereof,  the  Goyemment  of  China  agrees  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such 
coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it.  The  limita- 
tion or  suspension  shaU  be  reasonable  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese 
who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  la- 
borers will  be  of  such  a  chaittcter  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
regulation,  limitation  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants 
shall  not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. 

"  Article  II.  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the  United  States 
as  teachers,  students,  merchants  or  from  curiosity,  together  with  their 
body  and  household  servants,  and  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the 
United  States  Khali  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and 
exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation. 

••  Abticle  III.  If  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  now 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  . 
States,  meet  with  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  exert  all  its  power  to  devise  meas- 
ures for  their  protectiim  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privi- 
ler^es,  immunities  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
sabjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
treaty. 

**  Article  IV.  The  high  contracting  Powers  having  agreed  upon  the 
foregoing  articles,  whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
adopt  legislative  measures  in  accordance  therewith,  such  measures  will 
be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  China.  If  the  measures  as  en- 
acted are  found  to  work  hardship  upon  the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chin- 
ese Minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
Secretary  of  St«ite  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  subject  with 
him;  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  may  also  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  United  States  Minister  at  Peking  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject with  him,  to  the  end  that  mutual  and  unqualified  benefit  may 
result" 

7.  Ti-eaty  as  to  Commercial  Intercourse  and  Judicial  Procedure,  con- 
cluded November  17,  1880;  ratifications  exchanged  July  19,  1881;  pro- 
claimed October  5,  1881.  U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  of 
1889,  page  184.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  edition  of  1899,  page  120. 

8.  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Chinese  Immigration,  concluded 
March  17,  1894;  ratifications  exchanged  December  7,  1804.  U.  S.  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  Volume  28,  page  1210.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  edition 
of  1899,  page  122.  By  Article  I  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  tliat  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  December  7,  1804,  the  coming  *'  except  under 
the  conditions  hereinafter  specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited.'^ 
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which  it  was  shown  that  the  Federal  Courts  could,  and  would, 
step  in  and  protect  aliens,  who  were  citizens  of  a  government 
in  treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  from  the  slightest 


i 


Abticlb  II  excepted  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  certain  reg- 
istered Cbinese  under  certain  conditions  and  on  production  of  a  certifi- 
cate the  form  whereof  was  prescribed. 

Abticlb  III  provided  that  this  slii»uld  not  affect  the  present  right  '*  of 
Chinese  subjects,  being  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants  or  tray- 
elers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers,  of  coining  to  the  United 
States  and  residing  therein/*  (Subject  however  to  the  production  of 
the  prescribed  certificate.) 

Abticle  IV  provided  that  Chinese  laborers  and  other  classes  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  should  be  protected 
as  to  property  and  person  to  the  extent  that  such  protection  is  given  to 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation  except  the  right  to  become  natural- 
ized citizens,  and  in  this  respect  Abticlb  III  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1880,  is  reaffirmed. 

Article  V  is  as  follows:  **  The  government  of  the  United  States,  bay- 
ing by  an  Act  of  the  Congress,  approved  May  5,  1892,  as  amended  by  an 
act  approved  November  3,  1893,  required  all  Chinese  laborers  lawfully 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  first 
named  act  to  be  registered  as  in  said  Acts  provided,  with  a  view  of  af- 
fording them  better  protect i(m,  the  Chinese  government  will  not  object 
to  the  enforcement  of  such  acts,  and  reciprocally  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Government  of  China  to 
enact  and  enforce  similar  laws  or  regulations  for  the  registration,  free 
of  charge,  of  all  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  (not  merchants  as  defined 
by  said  Acts  of  Congress),  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China, 
whether  residing  within  or  without  the  treaty  ports. 

**  And  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  annually,  thereafter,  it  will  furnish  to  the  Government  of 
China  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age,  occupatiim  and 
number  or  place  of  residence  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  missionaries,  residing  both  within  and  without  the  treaty 
ports  of  China,  not  including,  however,  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  residing  or  ti*avellinor  i,i  China  upon  official  business, 
together  with  their  body  and  household  servants." 

This  provision  is  probably  unique, — the  author  is  not  aware  of  any 
other  ti-eaty  in  which  a  particular  statute  is  described  and  practically 
incorporated  into  a  treaty  thus  makinj?  it  both  statute  and  contract  law; 
very  interesting  questicms  might  arise  under  this  peculiar  combination 
should  Congress  be  forced  to  pass  any  law  conflicting  with,  or  i-e()eal- 
ing,  the  statutes  referred  to  iu^is  treaty;  fortunately  the  occasion  has 
not  arisen. 
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infraction  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  treaties  through 
interference  by  State  laws,  or  even  by  State  Constitutions ; 

3  CHINESE  IMMIOBATION  STATUTES. 

The  statutes  relating  to  Chinese  immigration,  the  enforcement  of 
whicli  resulted  in  the  Chinese  exclusion  cases,  were  passed  at  various 
times  from  1S82  to  1891.  The  first  act  known  as  the  *^  Geary  '*  Law  gave 
rise  to  great  discussion  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  throughout  the 
country.  The  demand  for  the  passage  of  these  acts  came  from  the  Pa- 
cific slope  whei'e  the  inundation  of  Chinese  had  proved  a  cause  of  great 
trouble.  The  attempts  of  the  Stiitcs  to  suppress  immigration  had 
proved  ineffectual  as  the  courts  decided  that  under  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions, Chinese  were  protected  and  the  States  had  no  power  to  disregard 
those  provisions.  (See  cases  cited  in  §§  33G,  tt  seq.  of  cliapter  XI,  pp.  24, 
ei  «cg,  ante, )  Finally,  Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
from  the  western  States  and  enacted  the  exclusion  laws. 

The  principal  laws  are  as  follows : 

I.  Chapter  126  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Forty  seventh  Congress; 
an  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chiuese;  ap- 
proved May  6,  1882;  22  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  58.  The  preamble  and  first 
section  of  this  act  are  as  follows: 

**  YHiereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangers  the  good  order 
of  certain  localities  within  the  territory  thereof:  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted^ 
etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  expii*ation  of  ninety  days  next  after  the 
passage  of  tliis  act,  and  until  the  expiratiou  of  ten  years  next  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended;  and  durin<;  such  suspension  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or  having  so  come 
after  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days  to  remain  within  the  United 
States.'' 

Sections  2-15  of  the  statute  contain  various  provisions  for  enforcing 
the  law,  exemptions,  penalties  for  violations,  and  definitions  of  terms 
used. 

IL  Chapter  220  of  the  laws  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress;  an  act  amending  an  act  entitled,  etc.,  approved  May  6,  1882, 
approved  July  5,  1884,  23  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  115. 

By  this  act  the  entire  act  of  1882  was  re-enacted,  section  by  section, 
with  certain  modifications  and  amendments. 

Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  November  17, 
1880,  when  the  treaty  of  that  date  was  concluded,  were  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  both  acts  by  special  clauses  to  that  efTect. 

Chapter  1015  of  the  laws  of  tlie  First  Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress; an  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States;  approved  September  13,  1888;  25  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  476.  The 
first  section  of  this  act  provided  *^  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratificaticms  of  the  pending  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China, 
signed  on  the  12th  day  of  March  Anno  Domini,  1888,  it  shall  be  un- 
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and  also  that  on  namerous  occasions  State  statuteB,  as  wdl 
as  provisions  of  State  constitutions,  were  held  null  and  vokl 

lawful  for  any  Chinese  person,  whether  a  sabject  of  China  or  of  any 
other  power,  to  enter  the  United  States,  exceptas  hereinafter  provided." 

The  two  acts  above  referred  to  of  1882  and  1884,  were  by  the  15th  sec- 
tion of  this  act  repealed,  such  repeal  to  take  effect  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  referred  to. 

Section  2  of  this  act  prevented  **  Chinese  officials,  teachers,  students 
merchants,  or  travelers  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ^'  to  enter  the  United 
States  except  upon  compliauce  with  certain  conditions  and  prescribed 
rules  and  i-egulatious,  specifically  set  forth  in  the  statute. 

It  was  provided  by  section  13,  **  That  any  Chinese  person,  or  person 
of  Chinese  descent,  found  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  or  its  Terri- 
tories, may  be  arrested  upon  a  warrant  issued  upon  a  complaint,  under 
oath,  filed  by  any  party  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  any  justice, 
judge,  or  commissioner  of  any  United  States  Court,  returnable  before 
any  United  Stales  Court,  and  when  convicted,  upon  a  hearing,  and  found 
and  adjudged  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the 
United  States  such  pi^rson  shall  be  removed  from  the  United  States  to 
the  coimtry  whence  he  came."  Then  follow  certain  rules  as  to  pro- 
cedure, right  of  appeal,  payment  of  expenses,  and  exemptions,  diplo- 
matic and  consular  affairs. 

III.  Chapter  1064  of  the  laws  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  to  supplement  the  act  of  May  6, 1882,  approved  October  1, 1888, 
25  U .  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  504. 

By  this  act  it  was  made  *'  unlawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  who  shall 
at  any  time  heretofore  have  been,  or  who  may  now  or  hereafter  be  a 
resident  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  have  departed  there- 
from, and  shall  not  have  returned  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  re- 
turn to,  or  to  remain  in,  the  United  States." 

IV.  Chapter  60  of  the  laws  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Fifty-second 
Congress;  an  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the 
United  States,  approve.!  May  5,  1892,  27  U.  S.  St&t.  at  L.  p.  25. 

By  this  all  laws  in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  Chinese  immigra- 
tion were  continue<l  for  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Accordinir  to  the  annotation  of  the  statute  on  p.  25,  this  referred  to 
the  acts  of  May  6,  1882,  July  5,  18vS4  andOct^iber  1,  1888.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Act  of  September  13,  1888,  had  gone  into  effect  at  that 
time. 

This  act  made  all  the  provisions  as  to  immigration  more  stringent 
and  provided  for  deportation  as  in  the  act  of  September  13,  1888.  It 
placed  the  burden  of  proof  therein  in  all  cases  upon  the  Chinese  person 
seeking  admittance  or  right  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  also  required 
all  Chinamen  in  this  country  to  register  under  certain  conditions  and 
penalties  in  case  of  noncompliance. 

Chapter  14  of  the  laws  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress, 
amending  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  approved  November  3,  1893,  28  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  7. 
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because  they  attempted  to  contravene  treaty  rights  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.    We  find,  how- 

By  this  act  the  act  of  1802  was  antended,  farther  provisions  were 
made  as  to  obtaining  certificates  of  registry  and  for  deporting  Chi- 
nese persons  illegally  in  the  United  States;  the  terms  ^*  laborers**  and 
'*  merchants"  were  defined. 

The  two  last  mentioned  acts  were  those  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of 
1894,  Art.  V.     (See  p.  80,  ante. ) 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  statutes  which  were  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  Chinese  immigration.  There  were  other  statutes 
and  provisions  in  the  revenue,  immigration  and  appropriation  laws  re- 
garding this  subject  but  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  were  based  almost 
altogether  upon  the  statutes  quoted. 

B  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  CASES. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  statutes  in  some  points  differed  from, 
or  conflicted  with,  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  questions  at  once  arose 
as  to  how  far  Chinese  subjects  were  protected  by  the  treaty  stipulations, 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  their  rights  thereunder. 

A  few  of  the  cases  wilt  be  referred  to  at  length;  reference  will  be  made 
to  others.  In  all  cases  involving  the  construction  of  statutes,  and  trea- 
ties involving  questions  under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  or  statutes 
similar  thereto,  conflicting  with  treaty  stipulations,  the  cases  as  well  as 
the  digests  should  be  carefully  examined  and  the  different  circumstances 
attendant  upon  each  case  carefully  scrutinized. 

The  earliest  decisions  were  made  in  the  courts  of  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Mr.  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  Judges  Hoffman,  Sawyeu  and  Deady  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  were  at  onco  called  upon  to  decide, 
first,  whether  the  exclusion  law  was  constitutional  on  general  principles; 
second,  whether  it  was  constitutional  in  view  of  the  treaty  stipulations, 
and  third,  how  it  should  be  construed  and  carried  out  as  to  the  par- 
ticular case  before  the  court. 

The  laws  were  sustained  on  all  points. 

The  decision  made  by  Justice  Field  in  1883,  in  In  re  Ah  Lung,  18 
Fed.  Rep.  28;  S.  C\,  0  Sawyer,  30(),  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  California  has  been  followed  ever  since.  As  the  same  justice  after- 
wards wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases  (130  U.  S.  581; 
and  see  p.  95,  post)  an  extract  from  his  opinion  will  here  be  given: 

**  An  act  of  congress,  then,  upon  a  subject  within  its  legislative  power  \ 
is  as  binding  upon  the  courts  as  a  treaty  on  the  same  subject.  Both 
are  binding,  except  as  the  latter  one  conflicts  or  interferes  with  the 
former.  If  the  nation  with  whom  we  have  made  the  treaty  objects  to 
the  action  of  the  legislative  department,  it  may  present  its  complaint 
to  the  executive  department,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  it  may 
deem  that  justice  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  requires.  The  courts 
cannot  heed  such  complaint,  nor  refuse  to  give  effect  to  a  law  of  con- 
gress, however  much  it  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of 
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ever,  that  although  the  statutes  passed  by  Congress  to  pre- 
vent Chinese  immigration  were,  in  some  respects,  apparently 

the  treaty.  Whether  a  treaty  has  been  violated  by  oar  legislation,  so 
as  to  be  the  proper  occ:ision  of  complaint  by  the  foreign  government,  is 
not  a  judicial  question.  To  the  courts  it  is  simply  the  case  of  conflict- 
ing laws,  the  last  modifying  or  superseding  the  earlier.*^ 

At  a  later  point  reference  will  be  made  to  other  decisions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  District  and  Circuit  Courts.  The  leading  cases  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion  laws  are  as  follows: 

3a.   THE   EARLIER  SUPREME  COURT  CASES. 

Chexo  Heong  vs.  United  States,  18S4,  112  U.  S.  536,  Harlak,  J. 

Although  this  and  tlie  case  of  Jung  Ah  Lung  (next  cited)  were  the 
first  Ciiscs  involving  the  validity  of  these  statutes  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  neither  of  tliem  was  called  the  First  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  that 
title  being  applied  to  tlie  later  case  of  Chae  Chan  Ping,  130  U.  S.  Ml, 
Field,  J.     (See  p.  553,  po^ft. ) 

The  particular  point  involved  was  whether  Chinamen  resident  within 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1880,  and  who  had  de- 
parted before  the  act  of  1882  went  into  effect  had  the  right  to  retain. 

The  points  as  decided  are  stited  in  the  syllabus  as  follows: 

**  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  6, 1882,  ch. 
126,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  ch.  120,  prescribing  the  cer- 
tificate wliicli  shall  be  produced  by  n  Chinese  laborer  as  the  'only  evi- 
dence permissible  to  establish  his  right  of  re-entry'  into  the  United 
States,  is  not  applicable  to  Chinese  laborers  who,  residing  in  tliis  country 
at  the  d:ite  of  the  treaty  of  November  17,  1880,  departed  by  sea  before 
May  6,  1882,  and  remained  out  of  the  United  States  until  after  July  6, 
1884. 

**The  rule  renfilrmed  that  repeals  of  statutes  by  implication  are  not 
favored,  and  are  never  admitted  where  the  former  can  stand  with  the 
new  act. 

**  Courts  uniformly  refuse  to  pi  ve  to  statutes  a  retrospective  operation, 
whereby  rights  previously  vested  are  injuriously  affected,  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  languac^e  so  clear  and  positive  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature."' 

In  i-eaching  this  conclusion  the  justice  writing  the  opinion  cites  at 
length  from  the  treaty  and  from  the  act  and  takes  the  view  that  the  re- 
peals are  not  favored  by  implication  and  the  act  and  treaty  must  be 
construed  together  if  possible.     (See  §  387,  post.) 

Vnitfd  States  v.  Jun:f  Ah  Lung,  1888, 124 U.S. 621,  Blatchford,  J. 

In  this  case  a  Chinaman  had  not  been  allowed  to  l&nd  for  want  of  a 
certificate  provided  in  the  exclusion  acts. 

It  appeared  that  he  resided  in  the  United  States  on  November  17, 
1880,  the  date  of  the  treaty  with  China;  that  he  had  left  the  United 
States  temporarily  after  procuring  the  prujHjr  certificate  prt>vided  by 
the  act  to  allow  him  to  return,  but  that  he  had  lost  the  same,  having 
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in  direct  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  Courts  sustained 
them  as  constitutional,  simply  warning  Congress  that  recla- 

been  robbed;  that  however,  the  books  in  the  registration  office  in  San 
Francisco  proved  his  identity. 

The  court  below  had  ordered  his  discharge — the  United  States  ap- 
pealed. The  Supreme  Coui-t  affirmed  the  discharge,  and  held  that  it 
was  proper,  under  those  circumstances,  for  the  party  to  be  produced  on 
hdheuftf  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  prove  by  proper  evidence  that  he  was 
authorized  to  land. 

The  government  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  did  not 
provide  any  judicial  recognition  of  rights  under  a  treaty,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  hardship  it  should  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  that  provision  would  not  deprive  the 
court  of  jurisdiction  in  the  present  case,  and  in  that  respect  said 
(pp.  632,  63:i): 

♦*  It  is  also  urged,  that  the  statute  confides  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  the  authority  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  allowing 
Jung  Ah  Lung  to  land  in  the  United  States,  and  provides  no  means  of 
reviewing  his  action  in  the  premises;  that  only  executive  action  in  en- 
forcing the  treaty  and  the  stitutes  is  contemplated,  and  that  there  is 
no  case  in  law  or  equity,  growing  out  of  the  facts,  to  be  inquired  into  by 
a  judicial  tribunal. 

**  It  is  true  that  the  9th  section  of  the  act  provides,  that,  before  any 
Chinese  passengers  are  landed  from  a  vessel  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  port,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  in 
which  the  vessel  aiTives  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  passengers, 
comparing  with  the  list  and  witli  the  passengers  the  certificates  issued 
under  the  act,  and  that  no  passenger  sliall  be  allowed  to  land  in  the 
United  States  from  such  vessel  in  violation  of  law.  But  we  regard  this 
as  only  a  provision  for  specifying,  Jind  that  no  difference  am  be  drawn 
from  that  or  any  other  language  in  the  acts  that  any  judicial  cognizance 
which  would  otherwise  exist  is  iutended  to  be  interfered  with. 

**  It  is  also  urged  that  the  treaty  itself  contemplates  only  executive 
action,  for  the  reascm  that  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  22  Stat.  827 
provides  that,  if  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  shall  be  *  found  to  work  hardship  up(m  the  subjects  of 
China,  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the  mutter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider 
the  subject  with  him.'  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  provisi(m  which  ex- 
cludes judicial  cognizance,  or  which  confines  the  remedy  of  a  subject 
of  China,  in  a  given  case  of  hardship,  to  diplomatic  action. '' 
Hablan,  Field  and  Lamab,  J  J.,  dissented. 

36.   THE  FIRST  CHINESE  EXCLUSTOX  OASE.  I 

Chae  Chan  Ping  vs.  United  States,  1889,  130  U.  S.  581,  Field,  J.,  af-  y 
firming  In  re  Chae  Chan  Ping,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  N.  D.  of  Cal.  1888, 30  Fed. 
Bep.  431,  Sawteb,  J.    In  this  case,  which  involved  the  acts  of  1882, 
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mations  might  be  made  by  the  Chinese  government  for  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty,  also  stating,  that  such  results  and  all  that 
might  follow  were  matters  with  which  the  Courts  were  not 

1884  and  1888,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  First  Chinese  Exclusion 
C(ut€,  a  Chinese  laboi-er  had  procured  a  certificate  issued  under  the  act 
of  1884,  and  he  was  refused  permission  to  land  on  the  gpround  that  this 
certificate  had  been  annulled  by  the  act  of  1888  during  his  absence. 

The  Circuit  Judge  sustained  the  collector  and  i*eraanded  the  prisoner 
and  held  that  the  act  of  1888  took  effect  from  its  passage — was  a  yaiid 
act;  was  not  unconstitutional  as  an  ex  post  facto  act  or  divesting  of 
vested  rights,  and  that  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  parts  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  a  later  inconsistent 
provision  in  either  repeals  the  earlier  one  in  the  other. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  aise  reached  the  Supreme  Court  the  statutes  were  attacked 
on  every  point  including  the  power  of  the  United  States  Grovemraent  to 
exclude  aliens.  In  afiirmiug  the  Circuit  Court  Justice  Field  delivered 
an  elaborate  opinion  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Government  which 
has  already  beeu  quoted  from  at  lui  earlier  point  in  this  volume  (see 
§  317,  p.  464,  Vol.  I). 

The  points  decided  are  stated  in  the  syllabus  as  follows: 

**  In  their  relations  with  foreign  governments  and  their  subjects  or 
citizens,  the  United  States  are  a  nation,  invested  with  the  powers  which 
belong  to  independent  nations. 

**  So  far  as  a  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  power 
can  become  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this  ccmn- 
try,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforcement, 
modification  or  appeal  sic  (repeal).  The  Head  Money  CaseSf  112  U.  S. 
680,  and  Whitnty  vs.  Robertson,  124  U.  S.  190,  followed. 

**  The  abrogation  of  a  treaty  like  the  repeal  of  a  law,  operates  only  on 
future  transactions,  leaving  unaffected  those  executed  under  it  previous 
to  the  abrogation. 

"  The  rights  and  interests  created  by  a  treaty,  which  have  become  so 
vested  that  its  expiration  or  abrogation  will  not  destroy  or  impair  them, 
are  such  as  are  connected  with  and  lie  in  property,  capable  of  sale  and 
transfer  or  other  disposition,  and  not  such  as  are  personal  and  untrans- 
ferable in  their  character. 

**  The  power  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  to  ex- 
clude aliens  from  the  United  States  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty,  which 
cannot  he  surrendered  by  the  treaty  making-power. 

♦*The  act  of  October  1,  18S8,  2.')  Stat.  504,  c.  1064,  excluding  Chinese 
laborers  from  the  United  States,  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power,  and,  so  far  as  it  conflicted  with  existing  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  it  operated  tt)  that  extent  to  abrogate  them 
as  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

**  A  certiticate  issued  to  a  Chinese  laborer  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sections  of  the  act  of  May  0,  1882,  22  Stat.  58,  c.  126,  as  amended  July  5, 
1884,  2'J  Stat.  116,  c.  220,  conferred  upon  him  no  right  to  return  to  the 
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concerned,  as  they  were  wholly  within  the  domain  of  Con- 
gress, which  must  assume  all  responsibility  therefor. 

United  States  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress. 

**  The  history  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  United  States  stated, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  treaties  and  legislation  affecting  it*' 

3c.  THB  NON-DESIRABLE  ALIEN   EXCLUSION  CASE. 

Ekiu,  Niahimura  vs.  United  States,  142  U.  S.  651,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1801, 
Gbat,  J. 

This  case  does  not  involve  treaty  stipulations  but  simply  the  right 
under  international  law,  municipal  law  and  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  rules  for  immigration. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891»  26  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  1084,  which  excludes 
certain  classes  of  undesirable,  diseased,  criminal  and  pauper  immigrants 
regardless  of  nationality  from  admission  to  the  United  States  was  sus- 
tained. 

In  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  immigration 
the  court  says  (pages  659-660): 

*^  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law,  that  every  sovereign 
nation  has  the  power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essential  to  self- 
preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its  dominions, 
or  to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  prescribe.  Vattel,  lib.  2,  §§94,  100;  1  Phillimore  (3d  ed.)  c. 
10,  §  220.  In  the  United  States  this  power  is  vested  in  tlie  national  gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  Constitution  has  committed  the  entire  control 
of  international  relations,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  It  belongs  to  the 
political  department  of  the  government,  and  may  be  exercised  either 
through  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or  through  statutes 
enacted  by  Congress,  upon  whom  the  Constitution  lias  conferred  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  including  the  entrance  of 
ships,  the  importation  of  goods  and  the  brin^ncr  of  persons  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  Suites;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization; 
to  declare  war,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  armies  and  navies;  and  to 
make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carryinpf  into 
effect  these  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.  Constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  8;  Head  Moneij  Cases^  112  U.  S.  580; 
Chae  Chan  Pmr;  vs.  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581,  004-f;09. 

**  The  supervision  of  the  admission  of  aliens  inio  the  United  States 
may  be  entrusted  by  Congress  either  to  the  Department  of  State,  having 
the  general  management  of  foreign  relati(ms,  or  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  for- 
eign commerce;  and  Congress  has  often  passed  acts  forbidding  the  im- 
migration of  particular  classes  of  foreigners,  and  hns  committed  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  acts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  collectors  of 
customs  and  to  inspectors  acting  under  their  authority.  See,  for  in- 
stance, acts  of  March  3,  1875,  c.  141,  18  Stat  477;  Augusts,  1882,  c.  376; 
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A  partial  list  of  Chineae  Exclusion  cases,  deciding  numer- 
ous minor  or  collateral  questions  arising  from  the  conflict  of 

22  Stat  214;  February  23,  1887,  c.  220,  24  Stat  414;  October  19,  1888, 
c.  1210;  25  Stat  566;  as  well  as  the  various  acts  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese. 

'*An  alien  immigrant,  prevented  from  landing  by  an  such  officer 
claiming  authority  to  do  so  under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  thereby  re- 
strained of  his  liberty,  is  doubtless  entitled  to  a  writ  of  Aa&e<u  corpva  to 
ascertain  whether  the  restraint  is  lawful  Chevo  Ueong  vs.  United  States^ 
112  U.S.  536;  United  States  \s,  Jung  Ah  Lung,  124  U.S.  621;  Wan  Shing 
vs.  United  States,  140 U.S.  424;  Lau  Ow  Bew,  Petitioner,  141 U.  S.  583. 
And  Congress  may,  if  it  sees  lit,  as  in  Uie  statutes  in  question  in  United 
States  vs.  Jung  Ah  Lung,  just  cited,  authorize  the  courts  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  facts  on  which  the  right  to  land  depends.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  final  determination  of  those  facts  may  be  entrusted 
by  Congress  to  executive  officei-s;  and  in  such  case,  as  in  all  others,  in 
which  a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  an  officer,  to  be  exercised 
by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  he  is  made  the  sole  and 
exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts,  and  no  other  tribunal, 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  do  so,  is  at  liberty  to  re-examine 
or  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  acted.  Mar- 
tin vs.  Mott,  12  Wheat  19, 31;  Philadtlphia  &  Trenton  Railroad  vs.  Stimp-^ 
son,  14  Pet.  448,  458;  Benson  vs.  McMahon,  127  U.  S.  457;  In  re  OteizOj 
130  U.  S.  330.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to  order 
that  foreigners  wlio  have  never  been  naturalized,  nor  acquired  any  dom- 
icil  or  residence  within  the  United  States,  nor  even  been  admitted  into 
the  country  pursuant  to  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter,  in  opposition 
to  the  constitutional  and  lawful  measures  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  national  government.  As  to  such  persons,  the  de- 
cisions of  executive  or  admin  is  ti-ative  officei's,  acting  within  powers 
expressly  conferred  by  Congress,  are  due  process  of  law.  Murray  vs.  Ho- 
boken  Co.,  18  How.  272;  Hilton  vs.  Merrill,  110  U.  S.  97." 

Zd.   THE  CHINESE  MEKCIIAXT'S  CASE. 

Inre  Lau  oto  Beic,  1891,  141  U.  S.  583,  Fullek,  Ch.  J. 

This  case  which  was  fully  decided  under  the  title  of  Lau  Ow  Bew  vs. 
United  Slates,  144  U.  S.  47,  (see  p.  100»  post)  hr^t  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  The  points  in- 
volved were  to  some  extent  referred  to  in  the  opinion  on  granting  the 
application. 

The  question  before  the  court  on  the  application  is  stated  in  the  sylla- 
bus as  follows: 

**  Only  questions  of  gi-avity  and  importance  should  be  certified  to  this 
court  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891,  c.  517,  sec.  6. 

*'  Whether  the  Chinese  restriction  acts  in  the  light  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  apply  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States,  who  temporarily  leaves  the  country  for 
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statutes  and  treaties,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  this  and  the 
following  sections ;  they  are  mostly  decisions  of  the  District 

purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  animo  revertendif  is  such  a  question 
of  gravity  and  importance. 

"  Wan  Shinu  vs.  United  States,  140  U.  S.  424,  explained." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  point  should  be 
certified,  the  opinion  says  (pp.  587-580)  : 

'*  It  is  evident  that  it  is  solely  questions  of  gravity  and  importance 
that  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  should  certify  to  us  for  instruction; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  such  questions  are  involved  that  the  power  of 
this  court  to  require  a  case  in  which  the  judgment  and  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  made  final,  to  the  certified,  can  be  properly  invoked. 
The  inquiry  upon  this  application,  therefore,  is  whether  the  matter  is 
of  suflScieut  importance  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  open  to  controversy, 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  this  court  to  issue  the  writ  applied  for  in  order 
that  the  case  miy  be  reviewed,  and  determined  as  if  brought  here  on 
appeal  or  writ  of  error. 

**  Assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  motion,  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  liad  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  stated 
that  the  disposition  of  the  case  involves  the  application  of  the  Chinese 
restriction  acts  to  Chinese  merchants  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
who  temporarily  leave  the  country  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure, 
animo  revertendi,  in  the  light  of  the  treaties  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  China. 

**  By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  of  18C8,  all  Chi- 
nese subjects  were  guaranteed  the  right,  without  conditions  or  restric- 
tions, to  come,  remain  in,  and  leave  the  United  States,  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  most  favored  nation.  16  Stat.  740,  art.  VI.  The  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1880,  put  no  limitation  upon  this  rij^ht,  so  far  as  Chinese  other 
than  laborei-8  were  concerned.  22  Stat.  820.  To  what  extent  was  any 
limitation  intended  by  the  acts  of  1882  and  1884,  drawn  into  consider- 
ation here,  bearing  in  mind  the  general  rule  that  repeals  by  implication 
are  not  favored  ?  Tiie  sixtli  section  of  the  act  of  1882,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  iaS4,  22  Stat.  58,  2S  Stat.  115,  provided  that  *  every  Cliinese 
person,  t)ther  than  a  laborer,  who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  or  this 
act  to  come  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  about  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  shall  obtain  the  permission  of  and  be  identified  as 
so  entitle<l,'  and  in  the  mode  stated,  and  the  certificate  therein  provided 
for  is  made  the  sole  evidence,  as  to  those  to  whom  the  section  is  appli- 
cable, to  establish  a  right  of  entry  into  the  United  States.  Manifestly, 
the  question  whether  tliis  section  should  bo  construed,  tiiken  with  the 
treaties,  to  apjjly  to  Chinese  merchants  already  domiciled  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  whom  no  intention  of  voluntarily  suiTendering  that  dom- 
icil  can  be  imputed,  is  one  of  great  gravity  and  importance. 

**  The  status  of  domicil  in  re8i)ect  of  natives  of  one  country  domiciled 
in  another  is  a  matter  of  international  concern,  and  the  acts  of  Congress 
are  to  be  considered,  in  view  of  general  and  settled  principles  upon  that 
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and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  Circuits  includ- 
ing the  States  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 

subject,  in  arriviDg  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  upon  the  treaties 
with  China,  desifi^ned  by  Congress  in  those  enactments.  Was  it  intended 
that  commercial  domicil  shouhl  be  forfeited  by  temporary  absence  at 
tlie  domicil  of  origin,  and  to  subject  resident  merchants  to  loss  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  treaty  if  they  failed  to  produce  from  the  domicil  of  origin 
that  evidence  which  residence  in  the  domicil  of  choice  may  have  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  ?  We  refrain  from  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  point  involved,  and  refer  to  it  only  so  far  as 
necessary  to  indicate  its  importance. 

**  In  the  case  of  Wan  Shiny  vs.  United  States,  140  U.  S.  424,  Wan  Shing 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  remained  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  China,  where  he  passed  seven  years.  Upon  his  own  evidence 
he  appeared  to  be  not  a  merchant,  but  a  laborer,  and  not  to  have  gained 
a  commercial  domicil  in  this  country;  but  if  he  had,  his  departure  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  his  absence  for  seven  years,  without  any  ap- 
parent intention  of  i-eturning,  brought  him,  in  our  judgment,  witbin^e 
category  of  those  required  to  produce  the  certificate  of  identification  of 
the  government  of  his  orijrin  or  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  Upon 
that  state  of  facts,  the  precise  inquiry  arising  on  this  petition  did  not 
present  itself  fur  definitive  disposition,  and  we  do  not  feel  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in  declining  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  its 
full  discussion,  as  now  sperifirally  pressed  upon  our  attention. 

"  While,  therefore,  this  branch  of  our  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
sparingly  and  with  great  caution,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  g^'ounds  of 
this  application  are  sufiicient  to  call  for  our  interposition. 

*•  Let  the  writ  of  certiorari  issue  as  prayed.'* 

Lau  Ow  Bew  vs.  United  States,  144  V.  S.  47,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1802,  Ful- 
ler. Ch.  J. 

This  was  a  Chineso  exclusion  case  in  which  after  the  court  had  granted 
a  writ  of  certioi-ari  to  issue  as  reported  iu  In  re  Lau  Ow  Bexc,  141  U.  S. 
5S3.  it  decided  upon  the  merits  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  as  follows: 

**^y  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  establishing  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals,  20  Stat.  82S,  c.  517,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  not  vested  in 
this  court  was  vested  in  the  court  ci-eated  by  that  act,  and  the  entire 
juris<liction  was  distributed. 

"  The  words  *  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law'  in  the  clause  in  that 
section  which  provides  that  the  Circuit  Courts  shall  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  Mn  all  cases  other  than  those  pn>vided  for  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law '  were  inserted 
in  order  to  guard  against  implied  repeals,  and  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  referring  to  prior  laws  only. 

**  It  is  competent  for  this  court  by  certiorari  to  direct  any  case  to  be 
certified  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  whether  its  advice  is  requested 
or  not,  except  those  which  may  be  brought  here  by  appeal  or  writ  of 
error. 

"Section  6  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  of  May  6,  1882,  22  Stat  68, 
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on  appeals  from  those  Courts/  A  summary  of  the  cases  and 
the  points  decided  which  was  made  by  the  late  George  S. 
Boutwell  has  been  quoted  as  a  note  to  this  section.' 

c.  126,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  23  Stat  115,  o.  220,  does 
not  apply  to  Chinese  merchants,  already  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
who,  having  left  the  country  for  temporary  purposes,  animo  revertendi^ 
seek  to  re-enter  it  on  their  return  to  their  business  and  their  homes/ ^ 

The  first  part  of  the  opinion  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  balance  of  the  opinion  (pp.  58  to  64),  is  a  r^sum^  of  Chinese 
exclusion  cases  and  interpretation  of  the  various  acts  of  congress  and 
their  construction.  In  discussing  the  statutes  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese,  the  Court  says  (pp.  61-tl4); 

*'  By  general  international  law,  foreigners  who  have  become  domi- 
ciled in  a  country  other  tlian  their  own,  acquire  rights  and  must  dis- 
charge duties  in  many  respects  the  same  as  possessed  by  and  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  of  that  country,  and  no  restriction  upon  the  footing 
upon  which  such  persons  stand  by  reason  of  their  domicil  of  choice,  or 
commercial  domicil,  is  to  be  presumed;  while  by  our  treaty  with  China, 
Chinese  merchants  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  have,  and  are  en- 
titled to  exercise,  the  right  of  free  egress  and  ingress,  and  all  other 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  in  this  country  by  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  *•  most  favored  nation.' 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Haklan,  speaking 
for  the  court  in  Chexo  Ileowj  vs.  United  States^  112  U.  S.  530,  549,  that, 
*  since  tlie  purpose  avowed  in  the  act  was  to  faithfully  execute  the  treaty, 
any  interpretation  of  its  provisions  would  be  rejected  which  imputed 
to  Congress  an  intention  to  disregard  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  court  ought,  if  possible,  to  adopt  that 
construction  which  recognized  and  saved  rights  secured  by  the  treaty.' 

**  Tested  by  this  rule  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  this  section  was 
intended  to  prohibit  or  prevent  Chinese  merchants,  having  a  commer- 
cial domicile  here,  from  leaving  the  country  for  temporary  purposes 
and  then  returning  to  and  re-entering  it,  and  yet  such  would  be  its  ef- 
fect, if  construed  as  contended  for  on  behalf  of  appellee. 

"In  the  case  of  Ah  Pinu,  23  Fed.  Rep.  320,  330,  it  was  held  that  the 
section  did  not  apply  to  Chinese  subjects,  residents  of  the  United  States, 
departing  for  temporary  purposes  of  businrss  or  pleasure;  and  the  late 
Judge  Sawyer  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said:  *  As  to  those 
domiciled  in  foreign  countries,  there  is  no  ready  means  in  this  country 
for  their  identification.  In  the  countries  whence  they  propose  to 
come,  the  means  of  asceilaining  the  facts  are  at  hand;  hence  the  pro- 
vision. As  to'^  those  resident  or  domiciled  in  this  country,  we  have  our- 
selves the  best  means  of  identilication;  while  as  to  many  of  them,  oven 
in  their  native  country,  and  much  less  when  they  are  temporarily  in 
other  foreign  countries,  there  is  no  practicable  means  of  either  identifi- 

For  note  4  see  pp.  114,  et  seq. 
For  note  5  see  pp.  120,  et  aeq. 
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§3S0.  Wide  Scope  of  decisions  in  Chinese  Exclnsion 
Cases. — It  is  difficult  to  make  any  complete  summary  of  the 

cation,  or  for  procuring  the  certificnte  prescribed.  The  United  States 
Statutes  do  not  now,  nor  have  they  ever,  required  or  provided  for  the 
issue  of  any  certificate  in  this  country  to  i-esident  Chinese,  other  than 
laborers,  eitlier  to  China  or  other  foreign  countries.  There  are  many 
Chinese  merchants  in  California  who  have  been  domiciled  in  the  State 
from  20  to  S!y  years.  Our  own  means  of  identification  of  such  persons 
are  greatly  superior  to  tliose  of  any  other  country,  even  that  of  their 
nativity.  To  require  such  parties,  every  time  they  go  to  another 
country,  to  perform  the  required  acts  abroad,  would  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and  practically  tantamount,  to  an  absolute  refusal  to  permit 
their  return. ' 

*'  The  question  has  been  ruled  in  the  same  vray  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  many  occiisions;  by  Secretary  Folger,  March  14, 1884,  Syn. 
T.  D.  1884,  128;  by  Secretary  Gresham,  September  25,  1884,  id.  400;  by 
Secretary  McCulloch,  January  14,  188.'),  id.  188o,  20;  by  AssisUnt  Sec- 
cretary  French,  December  2, 1884;  by  Assistant  Secretary  Maynard,  Xo- 
▼ember  7,  1888,  and  by  Acting  Secretary  Batcheller,  in  the  instructions 
of  July  3,  1890,  already  given. 

*^No  other  rule  in  this  respect  was  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  September  13,  1888,  25  Stat  476,  c.  1015,  nor  in  that  of  October  1, 
1888,  25  Stat  504,  c.  1064,  when  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Chinese  la- 
borers was  prescribed.     Chinese  Exclusion  Cane,  130  U.  S.  581. 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  intended  that  commercial  domicile 
should  be  forfeited  by  temporary  absence  at  the  domicile  of  origin,  nor 
that  resident  merchants  should  be  subjected  to  loss  of  rights  guaran- 
teed  by  treaty,  if  they  failed  to  produce  from  the  domicil  of  origin  that 
evidence  which  residence  in  the  domicil  of  choice  may  have  rendered 
it  diflBcult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain;  and  as  we  said  in  considering 
the  application  of  this  petitioner  for  the  writ  of  certioi-ari,  141  U.  S.  583, 
588,  we  do  not  think  that  the  decision  of  this  court  in  Wan  Shiny  vs. 
United  Slates,  140  U.  S.  424,  ruled  anytliing  to  the  contrary  of  the  con- 
clusions herein  expressed.  As  there  pointed  out.  Wan  Shing  was  not 
a  merchant,  but  a  laborer;  he  had  acquired  no  commercial  domicil  in 
this  country;  and  whatever  domicil  he  had  acquired,  if  any,  he  had 
forfeited  by  departure  aud  absence  for  seven  yeai-s  with  no  apparent 
intention  of  returning.  All  the  circumstances  rendeiiMl  it  possible  for 
him  to  procure  and  produce  the  specilit.-d  certificate  and  required  him 
to  do  so.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  then 
rendered  and  the  reasons  given  in  its  support. 

''AsLau  Ow  Bew  is,  in  our  opinion,  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  liberty, 
we  reverse  tlie  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and,  as  required  by  §  10  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  remand 
the  cause  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  with  directions  to  reverse  its  judgment  and  discharge 
the  petitioner.'' 

In  the  case  of  Wan  Shing  vs.  United  States,  1891, 140  U.  S.  424,  p.  428, 
Field,  J.,  referred  to  in  Lau  Ow  Bew, 
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Chinese  Exclusion  cases  in  a  volume  of  this  nature,  owing  to 
the  wide  scope  of  the  decisions.    In  nearly  every  case  many 

Mr.  JuBtice  Field  after  briefly  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes as  to  the  necessity  of  Chinamen  having  certificates  in  order  to  enter 
the  United  States,  said:  ''The  result  of  the  legislation  respecting  the 
Chinese  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  no  laborers  of  that  race  shall  here- 
after be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States,  or  even  to  return  after 
having  departed  from  the  country,  though  they  may  have  previously  re- 
sided therein,  and  have  left  with  a  view  of  returning;  and  that  all  other 
persons  of  that  race  except  those  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service 
most  produce  a  certificate  from  the  authorities  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, or  of  such  other  foreign  government  as  they  may  at  the  time  be  sub- 
jects of,  showing  that  they  are  not  laborers,  and  have  the  permission  of 
that  government  to  enter  the  United  States,  which  certificate  is  to  be 
visaed  by  a  representative  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.*^ 

3e.  THB  SBCOKD  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  CASE;    DEPOBTATION  OF  CHINA- 

HEN* 

Fang  Tue  Ting  vs.  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698,  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct 
1893,  Gbay,  J.  Wang  Quan  vs.  United  States  and  Lee  Joe  vs.  United 
States  were  argued  and  decided  at  the  same  time. 

These  are  known  as  the  Second  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  decided  in  18S9,  and  reported  in  130  U.  S.  581. 

In  this  case  the  whole  question  of  exclusion  of  aliens  and  treaty  rela- 
tions with  China  were  under  consideration.  The  Chinese  exclusion  act 
of  1892  is  printed  in  the  margin.  The  points  decided  are  stated  in  the 
syllabus  as  follows : 

"  The  right  to  exclude  or  expel  aliens,  or  any  class  of  aliens,  abso- 
lutely or  upon  certain  conditions,  in  war  or  in  peace,  is  an  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  of  every  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 

**  In  the  United  States,  the  power  to  exclude  or  expel  aliens  is  vested 
in  the  political  departments  of  the  national  government,  and  is  to  be 
regulated  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  congress,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  according  to  the  regulations  so  established,  except  so 
far  as  the  judicial  department  is  authorized  by  treaty  or  by  statute,  or 
is  required  by  the  constitution,  to  intervene. 

**The  power  of  congress  to  expel,  like  the  power  to  exclude  aliens,  or 
any  specified  class  of  aliens,  from  the  country,  may  be  exercised  entirely 
through  executive  officers;  or  Congress  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  ascertain  any  contested  facts  on  which  an  alien's  right  to  remain 
in  the  country  has  been  made  by  Congress  to  depend. 

"  Congress  has  the  right  to  provide  a  system  of  registration  and  iden- 
tification of  any  class  of  aliens  within  the  country,  and  to  take  all  proper 
means  to  carry  out  that  system. 

*'  The  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  authority,  must,  if  clear  and  explicit,  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  even  in  contravention  of  stipulations  in  an  earlier  treaty. 
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points  of  law  were  involved  other  than  the  relative  effect  of 
treaty  stipulations  and  congressional  statutes — the  nature  of 

"  Section  6  of  the  act  of  May  5, 1892,  c.  60,  requiring  aU  Chinese  labor- 
ers within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  *and  who  are 
entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  Suites,'  to  apply  within  a  year  to  a  col- 
lector of  the  internal  revenue  for  a  certificate  of  residence;  and  provid- 
ing that  any  one  who  does  not  do  so,  or  is  afterwards  found  in  the  United 
States  without  such  a  certificate,  *  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  an^sted  by  any  oflBcer  of 
the  customs,  or  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or  marshal,  or  deputy  of 
either,  and  taken  before  a  United  States  judge,  who  shall  order  him  to 
be  deported  from  the  United  States  to  his  own  country,  unless  he  shaU 
clearly  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  by  reason  of  acci- 
dent, sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  he  was  unable  to  procure 
his  certificate,  and  *  by  at  least  one  credible  white  witness'  that  he  was 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  is 
constitutional  and  valid.'' 

A  lar^e  part  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  is  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  the  sovereignty  and  nationality  of  the  United  States  and 
the  assertion  that  the  **rij;ht  to  *  exclude  or  expel  aliens,  or  any  class 
of  aliens,  absolutely  or  upon  certain  conditions  in  war  or  in  peace*  is 
an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  every  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  essential  to  its  safety,  its  independence  and  its  welfai-e/* 

The  opinion  then  states  that  this  reduces  the  controversy  before  the 
court  to  the  single  question  of  whether  the  power  inherent  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  respect  has  been  properly  exercised  and  expressed  in 
the  Chinese  exclusion  cases  according  to  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
sustained  the  laws.  The  opinion  is  /englby  and  only  a  few  extittcts  can 
be  given  from  pp.  71o  tf  »st7.     Mr.  Justice  Gkay  says: 

"  The  power  to  exclude  or  expel  aliens,  being  a  power  affecting  inter- 
national relations,  is  vested  in  the  political  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  to  be  regulated  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress,  and  to  be 
executed  by  the  executive  authority  according  to  the  regulations  so 
established,  except  so  far  as  the  judicial  department  has  been  author- 
ized by  treaty  or  by  statute,  or  is  required  by  the  paramount  law  of  the 
Constitution,  to  intervene. 

**In  yishimura  Kkiu^s  case,  it  was  adjudged  that,  although  Congress 
might,  if  it  saw  fit,  authorize  the  courts  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
facts  upon  which  the  alien's  right  to  land  was  made  by  statutes  to  de- 
pend, yet  Congress  mii^ht  intrust  the  final  determination  of  those  facts 
to  an  executive  othcer,  an«l  that,  if  it  did  so,  his  order  was  due  process 
of  law,  and  no  other  tribunal,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  do 
so,  was  at  liberty  to  reexamine  the  evidence  on  which  he  acted,  or  to 
controvert  its  sufliciency.     14l*  U.  S.  OGO. 

**  The  power  to  exclude  aliens  and  the  power  to  expel  them  rest  upon 
one  foundation,  are  derived  from  one  source,  are  supported  by  the  same 
reasons,  and  are  in  truth  but  j»arts  of  one  and  the  same  power. 

*'The  power  of  Congress,  therefore,  to  expel,  like  the  power  to  ex- 
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the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  commerce  and  immi- 

clude  alions,  or  any  specified  class  of  aliens,  from  the  country,  may  be 
exercised  entirely  through  executive  officers;  or  Congress  may  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  any  contested  facts  on  which  an 
alien's  right  to  be  in  the  country  has  been  made  by  Congress  to  depend. 

*^  Congress  having  the  right,  as  ic  may  see  fit,  to  expel  aliens  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  or  to  permit  them  to  remain,  has  undoubtedly  the  right 
to  provide  a  system  of  registration  and  identification  of  the  members 
of  that  class  within  the  country,  and  to  take  all  proper  means  to  carry 
out  the  system  wliich  it  provides. 

"  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  law-making  power,  acting  either  through 
treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or  by  the  more  common 
method  of  acts  of  Congress,  to  submit  the  decision  of  questions,  not 
necessarily  of  judicial  cc»gnizance,  either  to  the  final  determination  of 
executive  officers,  or  to  the  decision  of  such  officers  in  the  first  instance, 
with  such  opportunity  for  judicial  review  of  their  action  as  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  authorize  or  permit. 

^  For  instance,  the  surrender,  pursuant  to  ti'eaty  stipulations,  of  per- 
sons residing  or  found  in  this  country,  and  charged  with  crime  in  an- 
other, may  be  made  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  President  alone, 
when  no  provision  has  been  made  by  treaty  or  by  statute  for  examina- 
tion of  the  case  by  a  judge  or  magistrate.  Such  was  the  case  of  Jona- 
than Robbins,  under  article  27  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  liritain  of  1794, 
in  which  the  President's  power  in  this  regard  was  demonstrated  in  the 
masterly  and  conclusive  arguments  of  John  Marshall  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  8  Stat.  129;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  3i)2;  Bee,  286;  5 
Wheat,  appx.  3.  But  provision  may  be  made,  as  it  has  been  by  later 
acts  of  Congress,  for  a  preliminary  examination  before  a  judge  or  com- 
missioner, and  in  such  case  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  he 
acts  cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  other  tribunal,  except  as  permitted  by 
statute.  Act  of  August  12,  1848,  c.  107,  9  Stat.  302,  Rev.  Stat.  §§5270- 
5274;  Ex  parte  Meizgar,  5  How.  176;  Benaon  vs.  McMahon,  127  U.  S.  457; 
In  re  Oteiza,  136  U.  S.  330." 

The  opinion  then  discusses  at  length  the  Chinese  treaties  of  1868  and 
1880andXhe  various  decisions  in  regard  to  these  treaties;  and  as  to  the 
effect  of  statutes  and  treaties,  the  court  says  (pp.  720-721): 

**In  our  jurisprudence,  it  is  well  settled  that  the  provisions  of  an  act  l^ 
of  Congress,  passed  in  the  exercise  of  its  c(mstitutional  authority,  on 
this,  as  on  any  other  subject,  if  clear  and  explicit,  must  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  even  in  contravention  of  express  stipulations  in  an  earlier  treaty. 
As  was  said  by  this  court  in  Chae  Chan  Pinff\^  case,  following  previous 
decisions:  *  The  treaties  were  of  no  greater  legal  obligation  than  the 
act  of  Congress.  By  the  constitution,  laws  made  in  i^ursuance  thereof 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  both 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  no  paramount  authority 
is  given  to  one  or  the  other.  A  treaty,  it  is  true,  is  in  its  nature  a  con- 
tract between  nations,  and  is  often  merely  promissory  in  its  character, 
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gration,  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  the  rights  of  aliens 
regardless  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  nature  of  citizenship  of 

requiring  legislation  to  carry  its  stipulations  into  effect.  Such  legisla- 
tion will  be  open  to  future  repeal  or  amendment.  If  the  treaty  oper- 
ates by  its  own  force,  and  relates  to  a  subject  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, it  can  be  deemed  in  that  particular  only  the  equivalent  of  a  legis- 
lative act,  to  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  In 
either  case,  the  last  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  must  control.*  *So 
far  as  a  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  nation  can 
become  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  io  the  courts  of  this  country, 
it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforcement,  modi- 
fication or  repeal.'  130  U.  S.  GOO.  See  also  Foster  vs.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  253, 
314;  Edye  vs.  Robertson,  112  U.  S.  580,  597^99;  \V7iitney  vs.  Robertson, 
124  U.  S.  190." 

**  Yet  the  court  unanimously  held  that  the  statute  of  1888  was  consti- 
tutional, and  that  the  collector  in  refusing  his  permission  to  land  was 
unlawful;  and,  after  the  passa^^es  already  quoted,  said:  *The  power 
of  exclusion  of  foreigners  being  an  incident  of  sovereignty  belonging 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  these  sovereign 
powei-s  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  its  exercise  at  any 
time  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  government,  the  interests  of  the 
country  require  it,  cannot  be  granted  away  or  restrained  on  behalf  of 
any  one.  The  powers  of  government  are  delegated  in  trust  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  are  incapable  of  transfer  to  any  other  parties.  They 
cannot  be  abandoned  or  surrendered.  Nor  can  their  exercise  be  hamp- 
ered, when  needed  for  the  public  good,  by  any  considerations  of  private 
interest.  The  exercise  of  these  public  trusts  is  not  the  object  of  barter 
or  contract.  Whatever  license,  therefore,  Chinese  laboi-ers  may  have 
obtained,  previous  to  the  act  of  October  1,  1888,  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  after  their  departure,  is  held  at  the  will  of  the  government,  rev- 
ocable at  any  time,  at  its  pleasure.'  *■  The  rights  and  interests  created 
by  a  treaty,  which  have  become  so  vested  that  its  expiration  or  abro- 
gation will  not  destroy  or  impair  them,  are  such  as  are  connected  with 
and  lie  in  property,  capable  of  sale  and  transfer  or  other  disposition,  not 
such  as  are  personal  and  untransferable  in  their  character.'  *But 
far  different  is  this  case,  where  a  continued  suspension  of  the  exercise 
of  a  government  power  is  insisted  upon  as  a  right,  because,  by  the  favor 
and  consent  of  the  government,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  exerted  with 
respect  to  the  appellant  or  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Between 
property  rights  not  affected  by  the  termination  or  abrogation  of  a  treaty 
and  expectations  of  benefits  from  the  ctmtinuance  of  existing  legisla- 
tion, there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  realization  and  hopes.' 
130  U.  S.  609,  610." 
And  the  opinion  concludes  on  p.  732,  with  the  following  decision: 
**  Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  only  conclusion  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law, 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  pre- 
yioos  decisions  of  this  court,  is  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  judgment 
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the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  are  dis- 
cussed and  decided. 

of  the  Circuit  Court,  dismissing  the  writ  of  haheaa  corpus,  is  right  and 
must  be  aflirmed/^    Mr.  Justice  Bbeweb  dissented. 

3/.    OTHER  POINTS  INVOLVED. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Fowj  Yue  Ting  vs.  United  States  {Second 
Chinese  Exclusion  Case),  149  U.  S.  698,  Gray,  J.,  just  above  cited  from 
was  so  emphatic  and  far-reiiching  tliat  it  forever  settled  the  question 
that  Congress  can  exclude  and  expel  aliens  of  any  nation  and  that  it 
can  do  so  practically  without  regard  to  treaty  stipulations,  leaving  that 
element  for  adjustment  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Other  questions  have,  however,  arisen  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  exclusion  statutes  and  tlie  Supreme  Coui-t  has  been  called  upon 
to  construe  them  in  regard  to  many  of  their  details. 

Zg,   DELEGATION  OP  AUTHORITY  BY  CONGRBSS. 

Lem  Moon  Sing  vs.  United  States,  1895,  158  U.  S.  538,  Harlan,  J. 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  tbe  constitutionality  of  the 
act  of  1894,  declaring  that  tlie  decision  of  the  immigration  or  customs 
officers  as  to  the  right  of  Chinese  to  enter  the  United  States  is  final  un- 
less reversed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  court  can- 
not review  it.     The  opinion  says,  on  p.  547: 

"  The  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  aliens  altogether  from  the  United 
States,  or  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  they  may 
come  to  this  country,  and  to  have  its  declared  policy  in  that  repjard  en- 
forced exclusively  through  executive  officers,  without  judicial  inter- 
vention, is  settled  by  our  previous  adjudications.  Is  a  statute  passed  .■■ 
in  execution  of  that  power  any  less  applicable  to  an  alien,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  commercial  domicil  within  the  United  States,  but  who,  having  i 
voluntarily  left  the  country,  although  for  a  temporaiy  purpose,  claims  1 
the  right  under  some  law  or  treaty  to  re-enter  it  ?  We  think  not.  The  * 
words  of  the  statute  are  broad,  and  include  *■  every  case  *  of  an  alien, 
at  least  every  Chinese  alien,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  is  out  of 
this  country,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  and  seeks  to  come  back.  He 
is  none  the  less  an  alien  because  of  his  having  a  commercial  domicil  in 
this  country.  While  he  lawfully  remains  here  he  is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  all  persons,  of  whatever  race,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  His  personal  rights  when  he  is  in  this  country  and  such 
of  his  property  as  is  here  during  his  absence,  are  as  fully  protected  by 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  as  if  he  were  a  native  or  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  But  when  he  has  voluntarily  gone  from  the 
country,  and  is  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  being  an  alien,  he  cfmnot  re- 
enter the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  will  of  the  government  as 
expressed  in  enactments  of  the  law-making  power.  He  cannot,  by  rea- 
son of  his  domicil  in  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  business,  demand 
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§  381.  Summary  of  decisions  in  cases  involving  congres- 
sional legislation  as  to  Cliinese  immigration.— The  nam- 

that  his  claim  to  re-enter  this  country  hy  virtue  of  some  statute  or  treaty, 
shall  be  determined  ultimately,  if  not  in  the  firat  instiince,  bythecoorU 
of  the  Uuited  States,  rather  than  exclusively  and  finally,  in  every  in- 
stance, by  executive  officers  charged  by  an  acrt  of  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  will  of  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  a  matter  wholly  political  in  its  character,  lie  left 
the  country  subject  to  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  every  power  it  poft- 
Bessed  under  the  Constitution." 
It  is  well  to  note,  however,  the  following  qualification  on  p.  549: 
**  To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  court  does  not 
now  express  any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  under  the  facts 
stated  in  the  application  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Lem  Moon  Sing 
WHS  entitled,  of  right,  under  some  law  or  treaty,  to  re-enter  the  United 
States.  We  mean  only  to  decide  that  the  question  has  been  constitu- 
tionally committed  by  Congress  to  named  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government  for  final  determination.*^ 

3/i.    RIGHT  OF  JURY  TRIAL. 

Wong  Wing  vs.  United  States.  189t5,  163  U.  S.  228,  Shiras,  J. 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  aliens  within  the  United 
States  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  that 
Chinese  could  not  be  imprisoned  under  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  by  a 
commissioner  without  trial  by  jury.     On  pape  237  the  opinion  says: 

**  Our  views  upon  the  question  thus  specifically  pressed  upon  our  at- 
tention, may  be  briefly  expressed  thus:  We  regard  it  as  settled  by  our 
previous  decisi«ms  that  the  Uuited  States  can,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  by  Conp^ressional  enactment  forbid  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens 
from  coming  within  their  borders,  and  expel  aliens  or  classes  of  aliens 
from  their  territory,  and  can,  in  order  to  make  effectual  such  decree  of 
exclusion  or  expulsion,  devolve  the  power  and  duty  of  identifying  and 
arresting^  the  pers(ms  included  in  such  decree,  and  causing  their  depor- 
tation, upon  executive  or  subordinate  officials. 

**  But  wlien  Congress  sees  fit  to  further  promote  such  a  policy  by  sub- 
jecting the  persons  of  such  aliens  to  infamous  punishment  at  hard  labor 
or  by  confiscating  their  property,  we  think  such  legislation,  to  be  valid, 
must  provide  for  a  judicial  trial  to  establish  the  g^uilt  of  the  accused. 

"No  limits  can  be  put  by  the  courts  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect,  by  summary  methods,  the  country  from  the  advent  of  aliens 
whose  race  or  habits  ixjnder  them  undesirable  as  citizens,  or  to  expel 
such  if  they  have  already  found  their  way  into  our  land  and  unlawfully 
remain  therein.  But  to  declare  unlawful  residence  within  the  country 
to  be  an  infamous  crime,  punishable  by  deprivation  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, would  be  to  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  constitutional  legislation, 
unless  provision  were  made  that  the  fact  of  guilt  should  first  be  estab- 
lished by  a  judicial  trial.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  our 
government  that  the  legislation  should,  after  having  defined  an  ofEense 
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erous  cases  cited  in  the  notes  to  this  and  the  preceding 
sections  on  this  subject  show  that  the  important  legal 

as  an  inf amoos  crime,  find  the  fact  of  guilt  and  adjudge  the  punishment 
by  one  of  its  own  agents.^* 

Si.   THE  CHINESE  BABY  CASE;  CITIZENSHIP  BY  BIRTH. 

UnUed  States  vs.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1S98, 
Gbay,  J. 

This  case  involved  the  citizenship  of  a  Chinaman.    It  is  sometimes  I 
referred  to  as  the  *^  Chinese  Baby  Case ''  as  Wong  Kim  Ark  claimed  I 
citiasensbip  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because  he  was  born  here,  / 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  parentage,  he  could  not  be  de-V 
prived  of  his  citizenship,  even  though  his  parents  could  not  be  naturaW 
ized.     After  a  visit  to  China  he  was  detained  oo  his  return  to  the  Unitea 
States  under  the  exclusion  statutes  and  had  he  not  been  a  citizen  be 
would  have  been  excluded.     The  syllabus  says  (p.  649):  **  A  child  bord 
in  the  United  States,  of  parents  of  Chinese  descent,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  are  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  have  a  permanent 
domicil  and  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  are  there  carrying  oi 
business,  and  are  not  employed  in  any  diplomatic  or  official  capacity 
under  the  Emperor  of  China,  becomes  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  citizei 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Fourteentl 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,   *  All  persons  boi-n  or  naturalized  ii  I 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizenflif 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.^  ^' 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Harlan,  J., 
concurred.  The  two  opinions  (about  eighty  pages  in  all),  contain  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  law  of  citizenRhip  in  the  United  States  espe- 
cially as  affected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  All  of  the  cases  are 
reviewed,  both  American  and  English. 

After  referring  to  the  general  principles  involved,  the  relations  of 
China  and  this  country  and  the  efloct  of  the  exclusion,  and  other,  acts 
affecting  Chinese  are  discussed;  the  opinion  closes  as  follows  (699, 705): 

"The  acts  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  passed  some  fourteen  5^ears  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  cannot  control  its  meaning,  or  impair 
its  effect,  but  must  be  construed  and  executed  in  subordination  to  its 
provisions.  And  the  right  of  the  United  States,  as  exercised  by  and 
under  these  acts,  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  the  country  persons  of 
the  Chinese  race,  born  in  China,  and  continuing  to  be  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  though  having  acquired  a  commercial  domicil  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  upheld  by  this  court,  for  reasons  applicable  to 
all  aliens  alike,  and  inapplicable  to  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color. 
Chae  Chan  Ping  vs.  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581;  Nishimura  Ekiu  vs. 
United  States,  142  U.  S.  651;  Fong  Yiie  Ting  vs.  United  States,  149  U.  S. 
698;  Lem  Moon  Sing  vs.  United  States,  158  U.  S.  538;  Wong  Wing  vs. 
United  States,  163  U.  S.  228. 

"In  Fong  Yue  Ting  vs.  United  States,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
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principles  established  by  the  decisions  in  regard  to  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  joint  construction  of  treaty  stipulations 

expel  such  Chinese  persons  was  phiced  upon  the  grounds,  that  the  right 
to  exclude  or  expel  all  aliens,  or  any  class  of  aliens,  ahsolutely  or  upon 
certain  conditions,  is  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  every  sovereign 
and  independent  nation,  essential  to  its  safety,  its  independence  and  its 
welfare;  that  the  power  to  exclude  or  to  expel  aliens,  being  a  power  af- 
fecting international  relations,  is  vested  in  the  political  departments  of 
the  government,  and  is  to  be  re<xulated  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  to  be  executed  by  the  executive  authority  according  to  the  regu- 
lations so  established,  except  as  the  judicial  department  has  been 
authorized  by  treaty  or  by  statute,  or  is  required  by  the  paramount  law 
of  the  Constitution,  to  intervene;  that  the  power  to  exclude  and  the 
power  to  expel  aliens  rest  upon  one  foundation,  are  derived  from  one 
source,  are  supported  by  the  same  i-easons,  and  are  in  truth  but  parts 
of  (me  and  the  same  power;  and,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  expel,  like  the  power  to  exclude  aliens,  or  any  specified  class  of  aliens, 
from  the  country,  may  be  exercised  entirely  through  executive  officers; 
or  Congress  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  any  con- 
tested facts  on  which  an  alien's  right  to  be  in  the  country  has  been 
made  by  Congress  to  depend.     149  U.  S.  711,  713,  714. 

**  In  Lem  JInon  Sing  v.  United  States^  the  same  principles  were  reaf- 
firmed, and  were  a]>plied  to  a  Chinese  person,  born  in  China,  who  had 
acquired  a  commercial  domicil  in  the  United  States,  and  who,  having 
volunuirily  left  the  country  on  a  temporary  visit  to  China,  and  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  and  continuing  his  residence  in  this  country, 
claimed  the  right  under  a  statute  or  treaty  to  re-enter  it;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  right  of  an  alien  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  his  person  and  property  whUe 
within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  his  claim  of  right  to  re-enter  the 
United  States  after  a  visit  to  his  native  laud,  was  expressed  by  the 
court  as  follows:  (quotes  from  this  case  paragraph  which  appears  on 
p.  107,  ante).     .     .     . 

**It  is  true  that  Chinese  persons  born  in  China  cannot  be  naturalized, 
like  other  aliens,  by  proceedings  under  the  naturalization  laws.  But 
this  is  for  want  of  any  statute  or  treaty  authorizing  or  permitting  such 
naturalization,  as  will  api>ear  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  statutes, 
treaties  and  decisions  upon  that  subject — always  bearing  in  mind  that 
statutes  enacted  hy  Congress,  as  well  as  treaties  made  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  must  yield  to  the  paramount  and  supreme  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"  The  power,  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Consticution,  *  to  establish  an 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,'  was  long  ago  adjudged  by  this  court 
to  be  vested  exclusively  in  Congress.  Chirac  v.  Chirac^  (1817)  2 
Wheat.  2.59.  For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  original 
Con.stitution,  and  imtil  two  years  after  the  adoption,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Congress  never  authorized  the  naturalization  of  any  but 
*£ree  white  persons.'     Acts  of  March  36,  1790,  c.  3,  and  January  29, 
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and  congressional  statutes,  are  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
national  capacity,  and  by  virtue  of  its  attributes  of  sover- 

1705,  c.  20;  1  Stat.  103,  414;  April  14,  1802,  c.  28,  and  March  26,  1804,  o. 
47;  2  Stat  153,  292;  March  22,  1816,  c.  32;  3  Stot  258;  May  26,  1824,  c. 
186,  and  May  24,  1828,  c.  116;  4  Stat.  69,  310.  By  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  made  July  28,  1868,  and  promulgated 
February  5,  1870,  it  was  provided  that  *  nothing  herein  contained  shaU 
be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States.'  16  Stat. 
740.  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  c.  254,  §  7,  for  the  first  time,  the 
natui-alization  laws  were  *  extended  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to 
persons  of  African  descent.*  16  Stat.  256.  Tliis  extension,  as  embodied 
in  the  Revised  Statutes,  took  the  form  of  providing  that  those  laws 
should  *  apply  to  aliens  [being  free  white  persons,  and  to  aliens]  of 
African  nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent; '  and  it  was  amended 
by  the  act  of  February  18,  1875,  c.  80,  by  inserting  the  words  above 
printed  in  bi*ackets.  Rev.  Stat.  (2d  ed.)  §  2169;  18  Stat.  318.  Those 
statutes  were  held  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  to  embrace  Chinese  aliens.  In  re  Ah  Ynp,  (1878)  5  Sawyer, 
155.  And  by  the  act  of  May  6,  1882,  c.  166,  §  14,  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted that  *■  hereafter  no  state  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.'     22  Stat.  61. 

••In  Fony  Yue  Ting  vs.  United  States^  (1893)  above  cited,  this  court 
said:  *■  Chinese  persons  not  born  in  this  country  have  never  been  recog- 
nized as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  authorized  to  become  such 
under  the  naturalization  laws.*     149  U.  S.  716. 

*'The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  China  of  1894  pro- 
vided that  *  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property  all  rights  that  ai-e  given  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations, 
excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.*  28  Stat.  1211. 
And  it  has  since  been  decided,  by  the  same  judge  who  held  this  ap- 
pellee to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  his  birth  therein, 
that  a  native  of  China  of  the  Mongolian  race  could  not  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  under  the  naturalization  laws.  In  re  Gee  Hop,  (1895)  71 
Fed.  Rep.  274. 

**Thc  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  declaration 
that  '  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  thoy  reside,*  contemplates  two  resources  of  citizenship, 
and  two  only:  birth  and  naturalization.  Citizenship  by  naturalization 
can  only  be  acquired  by  naturalization  under  the  authority  and  in  the 
forms  of  law.  But  citizenship  by  birth  is  established  by  the  mere  fact 
of  birth  under  the  circumstances  defined  in  the  Constitution.  Every 
person  born  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
becomes  at  once  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  and  needs  no  natu- 
ralization.   A  person  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
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eignty,  has  power  to  exclude  aliens,  or  to  deport  them ;  that 
it  can  do  so  in  whatever  manner  Congress  shall  determine. 


can  only  become  a  citizen  by  being  naturalized,  either  by  treaty, 
in  the  cixse  of  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory,  or  by  authority  of 
Congress,  exercised,  either  by  declaring  cei-tiiin  classes  of  persons  to  be 
citizens,  as  in  the  enactments  conferring  citizenship  upon  foreign  bom 
children  of  citizens,  or  by  enabling  foi-eigners  individually  to  become 
citizens  by  proceedings  in  the  judicial  tribunals,  as  in  tlie  ordinary 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  acts. 

**  The  power  of  naturalization,  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
is  a  power  to  confer  citizenship,  not  a  power  to  take  it  away.  *  A  nat- 
uralized citizen,'  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  '  becomes  a  member  of 
the  society,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  and  standing, 
in  the  view  of  the  Coustitution,  on  the  footing  of  a  native.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  authorize  Congress  to  enlarge  or  abridge  those  rights. 
The  simple  power  of  tlie  National  Legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  exhausts  it,  so 
far  as  resperts  the  individual.  Tlie  Constitution  then  takes  him  up, 
and  among  (»thcr  rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances 
under  which  a  native  might  sue/  OKboni  vs.  United  States  Bank,  9 
Wheat  738,  827.  Congress  having  no  power  to  abridge  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  upon  those  who  have  become  naturalized 
citizens  by  virtue  of  a<*t8  of  Congress,  a  fortiori  no  act  or  omission  of 
Congress,  as  to  providing  for  the  natui-alization  of  parents  of  children 
of  a  particular  race,  can  a£fect  citizenship,  acquii-ed  as  a  birth  right,  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  itself,  without  any  aid  of  legislation.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  while  it  leaves  the  power,  where  it  was  before, 
in  ('tmgress,  to  regulate  naturalization,  has  conferred  no  authority  upon 
Congress  to  restrict  the  effect  of  birth,  declared  by  the  Constitution  to 
constitute  a  sulUcient  and  complete  right  to  citizenship. 

*'Xo  one  doubts  that  the  Ainendincnr,  as  soon  as  it  was  promulgated, 
applied  to  persons  of  African  descent  born  in  tlie  United  States,  wher- 
ever the  birthplace  of  their  parents  might  have  been;  and  yet,  for  two 
years  afterwards,  there  was  no  statute  authorizing  persons  of  that  race 
t«)  be  naturalized.  If  the  omission  or  the  refusal  of  Congress  be  to  per- 
mit certain  classes  of  persons  to  be  made  citizens  by  naturalization  could 
be  allowed  the  elTect  of  eorrespondinjrl y  restrict  injr  the  classes  of  persons 
who  sliould  become  citizens  by  birth,  it  would  be  in  the  p(»wer  of  Con- 
gress, at  any  time,  by  striking  neirr«>es  out  of  the  naturalizatitm  laws, 
and  limiting  those  laws,  as  they  were  formerly  limited,  to  white  persons 
only,  to  defeat  the  main  i»urpose  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 

*'The  fact,  therefore,  that  acts  of  Congress,  or  treaties  have  not  per- 
mitted Chinese  persons  born  out  (»f  this  country  to  become  citizens  by 
naturalization,  cannot  exclude  Cliinese  p«'rsons  horn  in  this  country  from 
operation  of  tlie  broad  and  clear  wonls  of  the  Constitution:  *  All  per- 
sons born  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
arc  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 
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regardless  of  treaty  stipulations ;  that  if  the  statutes  coofliot 
with  treaty  stipulations,  the  law  must  be  administered  by 

'*Upon  the  facts  agreed  in  this  case,  the  Ameiican  citizenship  which 
Wung  Kim  Ark  acquired  hy  birth  within  the  United  States  has  not 
been  lost  or  taken  away  by  anything  happening  since  his  birth.  No 
doubt  he  might  himself,  after  coming  of  age,  renounce  this  citizenship, 
and  become  a  citizen  of  the  country  of  his  parents,  or  of  any  other 
country;  for  by  our  law,  as  solemnly  declared  by  Congress,  *  the  right 
of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,^  and  any 
declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order  or  direction  of  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  which  denies,  restricts,  impairs  or  questions  the  right 
of  expatriation,  is  declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Republic'  Rev.  Stat.  §  1999,  reenacting  act  of  July  27,  18G8, 
c.  249,  §  1;  15  Stat.  223,  224.  Whether  any  act  of  himself,  or  of  his 
parents,  during  his  minority,  could  have  the  same  effect,  is  at  least 
doubtful.  But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  that  inquiry;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  his  residence  has  always  been  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  elsewhere;  that  each  of  his  temporary  visits  to  China, 
the  one  for  some  months,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  and 
the  other  for  something  like  a  year  about  the  time  of  his  coming  of  age, 
was  made  with  the  intention  of  returning,  and  w:is  followed  by  his 
actual  return,  to  the  United  States;  and  *that  said  Wong  Kim  Ark  has 
not,  either  by  himself  or  his  parents  acting  for  him,  ever  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  never  done  or  committed 
any  act  or  thing  to  exclude  him  therefrom.^ 

**  The  evident  intention,  and  the  necessary  effect  of  the  submission  of 
this  case  to  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  facts  agreed  by  the  parties, 
were  to  present  for  determination  the  single  question,  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  opinion,  namely,  whether  a  child  bom  in  the  United 
States,  of  parents  of  Chinese  descent,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
are  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  have  a  permanent  domicil  and 
residence  in  tlie  United  States,  and  are  there  carrying  on  business,  and 
are  not  employed  in  any  diplomatic  or  official  capacity  under  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  becomes  at  tlie  time  of  his  birth  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.'' 

Zk,   THE   CHINESE   WIFE   CASE. 

United  States  ys,  Mrs,  Gue  Lim,  1900,  176  U.  S.  459,  Peckham,  J. 

As  stated  in  the  syllabus:  **  Under  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  ch.  220, 23 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  115,  construed  in  connection  with  the  treaty  with 
China  of  November  17, 1880,  22  Stat.  826,  the  wives  and  minor  children 
of  Chinese  merchants  domiciled  in  tliis  country,  may  enter  the  United 
States  without  certificates."  (See  the  opinion  in  this  case,  pp.  464-5, 
for  a  number  of  decisions  in  Chinese  exclusion  cases  decided  in  lower 
courts). 

In  Quock  Ting  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891,  140  U.  S.  417, 
Fx£U>,  J.,  a  Chinese  laborer  was  excluded  on  the  facts. 
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government  officials  in  accordance  with  the  latest  expression 
of  Congress,  leaving  all  questions  as  to  the  result  of  the  vio- 

*  MI8CBLLANB0US  CASKS  IN   UNITED  STATES  CIBCUIT  AND  DI8TBICT 

OOUBTS. 

The  foregoing  are  the  leading  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Many  cases 
involving  the  Chinese  Exclusioa  statutes  and  ti*eaties  have  been  decided 
by  the  Circuit  and  Disti'ict  Courts.  It  is  impossible  to  cite  all  of  them 
aud  many  of  them  relate  only  to  miuor  points  of  practice  or  procedure  and 
are  coniined  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes.  Some  of  them  are  cited  in 
this  note  aud  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Digest,  Century  Edi- 
tion, vol.  2,  columns  1C8-1S9,  §§  70-99,  under  the  title  Aliens  for  a 
classiiied  list  of  cases  involving  the  construction  of  statutes  and  treaties 
affecting  Chinese  immigration  prior  to  1896,  and  to  the  annual  supple- 
ments of  the  American  Digest  issued  since  1896.  Also  to  the  Federal 
Reporter  Digest  of  volumes  1-100  of  that  series  recently  issued. 

The  following  cases  are  here  cited  for  convenience  of  the  reader  al- 
though the  Digests  should  be  consulted. 

The  Chinese  Cabin  Waiter  Cases,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Cal.  1882,  13  Fed.  Sep. 
286,  Field,  J. 

The  Chinese  Laborers'  Case,  U.  S.  C.  C.  CaL  1882,  13  Fed.  Rep.  291, 
Field  and  Sawyer,  JJ. 

The  Chinese  Merchant  Case,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Cal.  1882,  13  Fed.  Rep.  605, 
Field  and  Hoffman,  J  J. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  of  1882  and  treaty  stipulations  were 
involved  and  construed  as  to  various  persons  who  had  been  detained 
and  who  had  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus;  they  were  allowed  to 
enter. 

In  re  Moncan  alias  Ah  )Vah,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Ore.  1882,  8  Sawyer,  350, 
14  Fed.  Rep.  44,  Deady,  J.  This  was  a  habcis  corpus  proceeding  in 
which  the  collector  had  arrested  certain  Chinese  seamen  on  American 
vessels  in  an  American  port  under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  claiming 
that  they  were  tmlawf ully  in  the  port.  The  interpretation  of  tlie  Chi- 
nese Act  of  1SS2  in  regard  to  seamen  was  as  follows:  Chinese  laborers 
on  board  of  her  as  passengers  or  ci'ew,  are  not  unlawfully  in  the  coun- 
try, contrary  to  said  act,  during  her  stay  and  that  the  act  does  not  apply 
to  Chinese  entering  a  United  States  port  as  such  seamen  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  or  proceeding  to  another  foreign  port  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  commerce  and  navigation  unless  they  leave  the  vessel  while 
in  the  American  port,  or  do  not  depart  with  her;  hold  also,  that  a  Chi- 
nese lalK>rer  who  shipped  on  an  American  vessel  at  Loudon  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  continued  on  her  until  her  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  although  after  the  expiration  of  the  90  days  next 
following  the  passage  of  said  act,  is  entitled  to  reside  therein;  this  ow- 
ing to  the  exterritoriality  of  an  American  vessel. 

During  the  course  of  this  opinion  the  court  defines  the  words  "voy- 
age ""^  and  **  touch'*  as  used  in  regard  to  commerce. 

In  r*-  Powj  Ah  Chee,  U.  S.  D.  Ct.  Col.  1SS3,  18  Fed.  Rep.  52T,  Hoff- 
man, J .    lu  this  case  a  Chinaman  detained  under  the  ezclusioii  act  of  188S 
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lations  of  treaties  to  be  settled  by  the  Executive  and  Political 
Departments  of  the  Government ;  that  if  treaty  stipulations 

sought  to  be  released  on  habec^a.  The  application  was  denied  as  the  act 
expressly  excepts  from  its  term  Chinese  in  the  United  States  on  NoTem- 
ber  17,  1880,  the  date  of  the  treaty,  who  produce  the  certificate  required 
by  the  statute,  and  the  court  held  in  regard  thereto  that  his  failure 
to  produce  same  would  not  be  excused. 

United  States  vs.  Douglass,  U.  S.  Cir.  Gt  Mass.  1883,  17  Fed.  Bep.  6S4, 
Nelson,  J.  In  an  action  under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  against  the 
master  of  a  British  bark  for  bringing  a  Chinese  laborer  into  Boston,  the 
defense  was  that  the  Chinaman  was  bom  in  Uong  Kong,  and  had  al- 
ways been  a  British  subject. 

Inre  Chin  Ah  On,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct.  Dist  of  Cal.  1883,  0  Sawyer,  343, 
Hoffman,  Dist.  J.  Some  Chinese  laborars  who  had  left  China  before 
the  law  of  1882  went  into  effect  were  detained  because  they  were  not 
provided  with  the  certificates  required  by  the  act.  The  judge  dis- 
charged them  on  the  ground  that  tlie  act  only  applied  to  those  leaving 
the  United  States  and  returniDg  from  China  qfter  the  law  went  into 
effect.  The  ground  on  which  this  decision  is  based  is  that  Art.  II  of 
the  treaty  of  1880  and  the  statute  are  in  conflict,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  clearest  proof  the  Court  will  not  presume  that  Congress  intended  to 
violate  a  treaty  stipulation.  In  this  respect  after  quoting  from  the  treaty, 
the  opinion  says  (p.  345)  : 

**  For  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  right  to  *  come  and  go  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord  *  is  practically  denied  when  a  condition  is  an- 
nexed to  its  exercise  impossible  of  performance. 

'*  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  provisions  under  consideration 
congress  referred  to  Chinese  laborers  who  might  leave  the  United  States 
and  to  Chinese  persons  who  might  leave  China  after  the  law  went  into 
effect,  and  not  to  Chinese  laborers  who  might  leave  this  country  before 
that  period.  The  case  of  such  laborers  was  not  provided  for,  and  it  was 
probably  overlooked. 

**  I  am  persuaded  not  only  that  this  construction  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress is  required  by  the  general  rules  which  govern  the  interpretation 
of  apparently  conflicting  enactments,  but  that  to  hold  otherwise  would 
be  to  attribute  to  the  legislative  branch  of  this  government  a  want  of 
good  faith  and  a  disregard  of  solemn  national  engagements  which,  un- 
less upon  gi'ounds  which  leave  the  court  no  alternative,  it  would  be  inde- 
cent to  impute  to  it. 

**  I  may  add  that  the  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Mr.  French, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  communicated  to  the  col- 
lector in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  instruction  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1882." 

In  re  Ho  King,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Ore.  1883,  14  Fed.  Rep.  724,  Dkady,  J. 
A  Chinese  actor  detained  under  the  exclusion  law  of  1882  on  habeas 
corpus  proceedinpfs  was  allowed  to  enter,  the  district  judge  deciding 
that  the  term  "laborer''  was  used  in  the  treaty  with  China  of  1880 
sad  the  act  of  May  in  1882,  in  its  popular  sense,  and  did  not  include 
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and  statutes  can  be  so  construed  as  to  give  consistent  and 
reasonable  effect  to  both,  the  court  will  construe  them  to- 

any  i>er80D  but  those  whose  occupation  involved  physical  toil  and  who 
worked  for  wages,  and  that  the  petitioner  did  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  sucli  treaty  or  law  and  should  be  allowed  to  enter  under  the 
treaty  of  1880. 

In  re  Leong  Yick  Dew,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1884,  10  Sawyer,  38,  Saw- 
YEK,  J.  Tliis  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  under  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law  of  1882  on  behalf  of  Chinese  who  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
certificate. 

The  court  held  that  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States 
on  November  17,  1880,  the  date  of  the  treaty  with  China,  and  who  left 
before  the  passage  of  the  restriction  act,  on  May  6, 1882,  and  those  who 
came  into  the  United  States  and  departed  therefrom  between  such  dates, 
or  afterward  before  June  6,  1882,  the  date  on  which  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  was  prepared  to  issue  the  certificates  provided  for 
in  section  4,  of  such  act,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  are  entitled  to  re-enter  the  United  States  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  former  i-esidence  other  than  that  furnished  by  sach 
certificate. 

The  court  also  held  that  this  did  not  apply  to  any  Chinese  laborers 
who  were  residents  of  the  United  States  on  November  17,  1880,  and 
who  left  the  United  States  after  the  restriction  act  took  effect  and  who 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  certificate  had  not  done  so. 

The  court  also  held  that  the  act  of  1882  took  effect  upon  its  approval 
by  the  President 

In  re  Look  Tin  Sing,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Cal.  1884, 10  Sawyer,  353,  Field,  J. 
This  was  prior  to  the  In  re  Wong  Kim  Ark  case,  169  U.  S.  649,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  similar  decision  was  made  that  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion acts  of  1882  and  1884  are  not  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  although  of  Chinese  parentage,  and  that  no  citizen  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States  except  in  punishment  of  crime. 

In  re  Ah  Kee,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1884,  22  Blatchl  520,  Bbowx, 
D.  J.  Held,  that  a  Chinaman  born  at  Hong  Kong  after  cession  to  Great 
Britain  was  a  Chinaman  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  1882.  See 
also  In  re  Ah  Lung,  U.  S.  Cur.  Ct.  Cal.  1883,  18  Fed.  Rep.  28,  9  Sawyer, 
306,  Field,  J. 

In  re  Ah  Quan,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Cal.  1884,  10  Sawyer,  222,  Sawtsb,  J. 
Rules  laid  down  in  this  case  to  govern  the  court  in  passing  upon  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  to  enter  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  exclusion 
acts  of  1882  and  1884. 

In  re  Ah  Ping,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Cal.  ISSo,  23  Fed.  Rep.  329,  Sawyer,  J. 
Held,  that  the  exclusion  acts  of  1882  and  1884  did  not  apply  to  a  Chinese 
merchant  who  had  been  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  and  bad  re- 
turned to  China  prior  to  the  act,  but  that  he  had  a  right  to  return  to  this 
country,  citing  Chew  Hong  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884,  112 
U.  S.  536,  Harlan,  J.,  as  follows: 

**  To  these  [reasons]  may  be  added  the  further  one  that  courtB  ani- 
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gether,  and  that  only  where  the  two  are  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable will  the  court  presume  that  Congress  intended  to  vio- 

fonnly  refuse  to  give  to  statutes  a  retrospective  operation  whereby 
rights  previously  vested  ai-e  injuriously  affected,  unless  compelled  to  do 
80  by  language  so  clear  and  positive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature/' 

In  re  Thomas  Baldwin,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1880, 11  Sawyer,  533,  Sawyer 
and  Sabin,  J  J.  (Affirmed  sub  nomine  Baldwin  vs.  Franks,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1887,  120  U.  S.  678,  WAirE,  Ch.  J. ) 

The  two  Judges  at  the  Circuit  Court  differing,  the  matter  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Supreme  Court  and  decided  in  favor  of  petitioner;  it  was  a 
habeas  proceeding  and  the  question  was  whether  or  not  Congress  had 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  depriving  Chinese  subjects  of 
immunities  and  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1880.  Sec- 
tions 5519, 5508  and  5336  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat,  in  regard  to  conspiracies  within 
states  were  involved.  It  was  held  that  section  5519  is  unconstitutional 
as  a  provision  for  tlie  punishment  of  a  conspiracy  within  a  State  to  de- 
prive an  alien  of  rights  guai*anteed  to  him  thereunder  by  treaty,  but  as 
to  conspiring  was  not  decided. 

In  re  Chung  Toy  Ho,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Ore.  1890, 14  Sawyer,  531,  Deady,  J. 
It  was  held  in  this  case  that  Chinese  wives  and  children  of  Chinamen 
here  could  not  be  excluded  under  the  exclusion  acts: 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  lightly  or  without  cogent  reason  concluded,  that 
Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1884,  professedly  *  to  execute  ^  the 
treaty  of  1880,  really  intended  to  limit  or  restrain  its  operation  in  this  re- 
spect. The  treaty  (art.  2)  decLires  that  a  Chinese  merchant  may  bring  his 
*  body  and  household  servants  *  with  him  into  the  country,  and  they  *  shall 
be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  which 
are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations/ 

**It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  parties  to  this  treaty,  which  permits 
the  servants  of  a  merchant  to  enter  the  country  with  him,  ever  con- 
templated the  exclusion  of  his  wife  and  children.  And  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  expressly  mentioned  as  entitled  to  such  admission  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  domicil  of  the  wife  and  children  is  that  of  the  hus- 
band and  father;  and  that  the  concessions  to  the  merchant  of  the  right 
to  enter  the  United  States  and  dwell  therein  at  pleasure,  fairly  con- 
strued, does  include  his  wife  and  minor  children;  particularly  when  it 
is  remembered  that  such  concession  is  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  in  such  entry  and  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  or 
a  citizen  of  France.'* 

"  My  conclusion  is,  that  under  the  treaty  and  statute  taken  together, 
a  Chinese  merchant,  who  is  entitled  to  come  into  and  dwell  in  the 
United  States,  is  thereby  entitled  to  bring  with  him  and  have  with  him, 
his  wife  and  children.  The  company  of  the  one  and  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  other  are  his  by  natural  right,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  either,  unless  the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  so  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.** 
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late  treaty  stipalations  with  foreign  powers.    There  are  more 
than  a  hundreil  cases  involving  the  constraction  of  stipola- 

The  Chinese  women  detained  were  discharge  and  permitted  to  enter 
the  port. 

In  re  Panzara,  U.  S.  D.  C.  E.  D.  N.  Y.  1892,  51  Fed.  Rep.  275,  Bens> 
DiCT,  J.  This  is  not  a  Chinese  case  hut  related  to  an  Italian  excluded 
under  the  alien  immigration  law.  On  proof  that  he  had  resided  here 
held  that  an  alien  domiciled  within  the  United  States  although  not  nat- 
uralized was  not  an  **  alien  immigrant**  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  petitioner  was  allowed  to  enter. 

Lem  ning  Dun  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  App.  OCir.  1892,  7U.  S. 
App.  31,  Handfobd,  J.  (See  also  Gee  Fook  Sing  v.  United  States,  7  U.  S. 
App.  27.)  On  appeal  from  Chinese  Exclusion  cases  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  will  not  reverse  upon  questions  of  fact  alone. 

United  States  vs.  Ah  Fawn,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  CaL  1893, 57  Fed.  Rep.  591, 
Ross,  J.  Held  that  the  words  of  exclusion  in  the  treaty  of  1880  and 
statutes  (Gray  Law,  1880)  were  sufficient  to  exclude  **  highhinders ** 
and  gamhlers. 

United  States  vs.  Tong  Yew,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  Missouri,  1897,  88  Ffed. 
Rep.  8:)2,  Adams,  J.  This  was  a  proceeding  by  the  government  to  ob- 
tain an  order  for  the  deportation  of  Yong  Yew  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  unlawfully  in  the  country  under  the  various  exclusion  acts. 

He  claimed  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  term  Chinese  laborer. 

The  court  referred  at  length  to  the  various  laws  in  regard  to  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  of  Chinese  from  the  United  States  and  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  of  1881  and  1894,  and  also  the  proclamations 
putting  it  into  effect. 

In  that  respect  the  opinion  says  (pp.  835-836): 

**  To  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  general  policy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  reference  may  be  appropriately  made  to  the  recent  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894. 
Article  1  provides  that  for  a  period  of  10  years,  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  the  coming,  ex- 
cept under  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified  (which  are  immaterial 
for  the  purpose  of  this  case),  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Section  5  of  this  treaty  recites  the  leg- 
islation of  congress  of  tlie  United  States  found  in  the  acts  of  May  5t 
1892,  and  November  3,  1893,  already  referred  to,  and  contains  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  their  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

**From  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  it  is  manifest  that,  under  the 
sanction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  United 
States  has  devised  and  put  into  operation  an  internal  policy  to  efitectu- 
ally  prevent  the  iminigi-ation  of  Chinese  laborers  into  this  country,  and 
to  effectually  prevent  Chinese  laborers  from  remaining  in  this  country 
in  the  event  they  improperly  or  unlawfully  come  here. 

'*  Concurrent  history,  of  which  the  court  takes  judicial  cogniEance, 
teaches  that  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied  by  this  legialation 
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tions  in  our  treaties  with  China,  and  of  statutes,  apparently 
and  actoallj  in  conflict  therewith,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition 

to  preyent  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  American  laborers  of  coroi>et!* 
tion  witli  Chinese  laborers,  and  also  to  prevent  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  Oriental  civilization,  habits,  customs,  and  morals  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  In  construing  such  legislation,  it  is 
clear  that  I  must  have  constantly  in  mind  the  mischief  sought  to 
be  remedied,  and  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished.  A  r^sumd 
of  the  legislation  already  detailed  at  some  length,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  under  inquiry,  is  as  follows:  That  for  a  period  ex- 
tending at  least  10  years  after  the  7th  day  of  December,  1894,  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  last-mentioned  treaty  by  the  two 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  China,  no  Chinese  laborer  is  per- 
mitted to  come  into  this  country,  or,  if  perchance  he  may  so  come,  to 
remain  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  Tbis  prohi- 
bition is  limited  to  laborers.  A  Chinese  *  merchant,*  if  he  be  such 
within  the  definition  of  that  term  as  found  in  the  act  of  November  3, 
1893,  supra,  is  permitted  to  come  into  this  country  and  remain  here; 
and  a  certificate  of  identity,  containing  among  other  things,  the  nature, 
character,  and  estimated  value  of  the  business  carried  on  by  him,  is  made 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  right  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  a  merchant.  The  method  of  enforcing  this  legislation  is  a 
trial  before  a  justice,  judge,  orxommissioner  of  the  United  States,  and, 
upon  an  adjudication  that  any  Chinese  pei-son  is  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States,  a  removal  of  such  person  from 
the  United  States  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came. 

**  Respondent  claims  that,  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  and  laws 
aforesaid,  he  was  a  merchant  in  Cliina  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
the  United  States,  and  has  produced  the  certificate  of  identity  already 
referred  to,  and  claims  it  to  be  his  protection.'* 

The  court  held  that  he  was  not  a  merchant  but  really  was  a  laborer. 
And  there  also  in  this  case  was  a  question  whether  or  not  he  was  prop- 
erly identified  as  being  the  person  named  in  the  certificate. 

The  court  sustained  the  application  for  an  order  of  deportation. 

In  re  Tom  Yum,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct.  Cal.  1894,  64  Fed.  Rep.  485,  Mor- 
row, J.  iZeW,  that  although  the  act  of  1894  made  the  decision  of  the 
Emigration  Commission  final  as  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese,  that  whcre- 
ever  a  man  claimed  his  right  to  enter  on  the  ground  of  citizenship,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  have  his  citizenship  determined 
by  the  courts,  and  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  the  proper  remedy; 
no  treaty  rights  were  involved  in  this  case,  as  the  petitioner  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  citizenship. 

Lew  Jim  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  App.  9  Cir.  1895,  29  U.  S. 
App.  513,  McKexna,  J.  Held,  on  the  facts,  that  a  Chinaman  was  not  a 
merchant  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1893. 

See  also  as  to  the  mining  statutes  and  the  rights  of  Chinese  to  locate 
claims. 

C^pman  vs.  Toy  Long,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Ore.  1876,  4  Sawyer,  28,  Deady,  J. 
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and  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration.  Many  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  the  notes  to  this,  and  the  preceding  sections » 

Section  2319  of  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat  confineB  the  right  to  purchase  mines  on 
United  St;ites  lands  to  United  States  citizens  and  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  such,  Chinamen  not  being  aUowed  to 
be  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Held,  that  they  have  no  right  to 
locate  and  purchase  mines  and  the  defendants  were  enjoined  from  lo- 
cating mining  claims.  The  court,  however,  on  page  36  raised  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  statute  was  not  a  violation  of 
treaty. 

^MB.  BOUT  WELLES  VIEWS  AND  SUMMABT. 

**  By  the  second  and  third  articles  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Emperor  of  China,  concluded  November  17,  1880,  it  was  agreed 
in  substance  that  the  Chinese  subjects  of  certain  specified  classes  who 
were  then  in  the  United  States,  should  be  *  aUowed  to  go  and  come  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.' 

^*  Sec.  404.  There  was  also  a  further  stipulation  that  if  laborers  of  any 
other  class  than  those  enumerated,  then  residing  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  should  *  meet  with  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other 
persons,  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  exert  all  its  power  to 
devise  measures  for  their  protection,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  treaty.' 

*'  Sec.  405.  The  Court  held  that  these  stipulations  did  not  act  of  their 
own  vigor,  as  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  that  in  their  nature  they  could  not 
be  observed  and  enforced  by  the  Court  unless  Congress  provided  by  law 
for  their  execution. 

**  Sec.  40C.  Attention  was  called  to  three  sections  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (53.%,  5508  and  5519).  The  Court  found  that  those  sections  did  not 
relate  to  aliens,  and  that  of  course  they  were  inapplicable  to  Sing  Lee 
and  others,  his  associates,  who  were  Chinese  aliens.  The  word  *  citizen ' 
as  used  in  the  statutes  cited,  was  limited  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  respective  States  as  defined  and  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  Sec.  407.  The  Court  recognized  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  by  which  alien  Chinese  of  the  class  referred  to  in  the  treaty  would 
have  been  protected  against  interference,  but  as  Congress  had  neglected 
to  act  in  the  premises,  the  Court  was  unable  to  furnish  the  protection 
contemplated  by  the  treaty. 

**Sec.  408.  Other  questions  wei*e  raised  in  the  case  known  as  'The 
Chinese  Exclusion  Case '  (130  U.  S.  581 ).  Subsequent  to  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Baldwin  against  Franks,  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which 
Chinese  laborers  were  excluded  from  the  United  States.  It  was  con- 
tended at  the  bar  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  exclusion  was  contrary  to 
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in  some  cases  extracts  have  been  given  from  the  decisions ; 
the  investigation  of  any  new  case,  however,  which  may  arise 

the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  law  was  therefore  unconstitutiooaL  The 
Court  held,  however,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
were  alike  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  that  in  all  cases  the  last  ex- 
pression of  the  soTereign  will  must  control.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  the 
opinion  which  he  gave,  cited  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1798,  by 
which  the  stipulations  of»the  treaties  theretofore  concluded  with  France 
were  abrogated. 

**Sec.  409.  From  these  two  cases,  these  propositions  of  Constitutional 
law  may  be  deduced: — 

"  1.  Where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  secure  specific  rights  to  individ- 
uals, those  rights  can  be  enforced  by  the  Courts  without  the  aid  of  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  government. 

**2.  Where  a  treaty  contains  a  declaration  that  immunities  and  privi- 
leges shall  be  secured  to  aliens,  the  means  of  securing  such  privileges  and 
immunities  must  be  provided  by  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  otherwise  the  Courts  are  powerless  to  act  in  the  premises. 

'*  3.  That  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Department  to  exclude  aliens, 
for  example,  from  the  United  States  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  which 
cannot  be  surrendered  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

*'  4.  That  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  government  may  annul 
a  treaty  by  a  legislative  act 

"  Sec.  410.  Several  cases  of  importance  have  been  considered  and  ad- 
judged by  the  Supreme  Court  which  had  their  origin  in  the  legislation 
of  Congress  designed  first,  to  limit  the  migration  of  Chiuose  into  the 
United  States,  and  then,  secondly,  to  secure  the  deportation  of  those 
persons  of  Chinese  origin  and  birth  who  might  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1892,  and  entitled,  *  An  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States.*     27  Stat  at  L.  25. 

"The  important  cases  are  these,  viz.:  — 

**  Cfty  Lung  vs.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  275. 

*'  Chew  Jleonrj  vs.  The  United  Slates,  112  U.  S.  536. 

**  Yick  n'o  vs.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356. 

**  United  States  vs.  Jung  Ah  Lung,  124  U.  S.  621. 

"  Chae  Chan  Ping  vs.  The  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581. 

''Xishimura  Ekiu  vs.  The  United  States,  142  U.  S.  651. 

**  Fong  Yue  Ting  vs.  The  United  States,  149  U.  S.  698. 

**  The  views  of  the  court  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  rendered 
in  the  case  last  named  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  preceding  cases 
is  unnecessary. 

'^In  the  case  of  Chij  Lung,  the  court  held  that  a  law  of  California 
which  exacted  a  bond  or  commutation  in  money  as  a  conditi<m  prece- 
dent to  the  landing  of  classes  of  persons  enumerated,  among  which  was 
a  class  termed  *■  lewd  and  debauched  women/  was  in  derogation  of  the 
power  of  Conpfress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

"The  case  of  Yick  Wo  is  treated  under  thi»  fourteenth  amendment. 

**  Sec.  411.  The  main  point  considered  in  the  case  of  Chae  Chan  Ping 
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under  the  existing  treaties  and  statutes  or  those  that  may 
be  hereafter  concluded  and  enacted  necessarily  involves  an 

was  the  power  of  Coogress  to  abrogate  a  treaty.  The  existence  of  the 
power  was  recognized  and  affirmed. 

**  In  the  case  of  Ni8himura^  the  Court,  held  that  the  statute  of  March  3, 
ISOl,  which  forbade  the  landing  of  certain  classes  of  immigrant  passen- 
gers, was  constitutional  and  valid. 

**  The  opinion  in  the  case  of  Fong  Yue  Ting,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Gray,  is  a  review  of  the  preceding  cases  in  which  the  powers  of 
Congress  have  been  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

**  The  decisions  rendered  in  those  cases  seem  to  be  final  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  powers  following,  viz.:  — 

'*1.  Congress  has  power  to  abrogate  a  treaty.  The  treaty-making 
power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  contracting  party  it  is  competent  for  the  President  and 
Senate  to  annul  an  existing  treaty;  but  the  power  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
is  vested  in  Congress  alone. 

**2.  Congress  has  power  to  exclude  aliens  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  may  be  vested  in  execu- 
tive officers.  Aliens,  not  residents,  are  not  *■  persons  ^  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  therefore  the  phrase  '  due  process  of  law  ^  \b  not  appli- 
cable to  them. 

**  *  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law  that  every  sovereign 
nation  has  the  power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essential  to  self- 
preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its  dominions, 
or  to  admit  tliem  only  in  such  cases  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  prescribe.' 

**Sec.  412.  The  Statute  of  1892  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  more  impor- 
tance, viz.:  Can  the  Congress  of  the  United  St^itcs  declare  by  statute 
that  aliens  who  are  upon  the  territory  in  conformity  to  existing  laws 
may  be  sent  from  the  country  as  is  provided  in  that  statute?  By  that 
statute,  all  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  were  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  that  fact  from 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  in  default  of  such  certificate  at  the 
end  of  a  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  delinquent  was  to  be 
taken  before  a  judge  of  a  United  States  Court,  and  in  default  of  the 
ability  to  explain,  as  required  in  the  Statute,  his  failure  to  procure  the 
certificate,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  decree  the  deportation  of 
the  laborer. 

**  On  this  point  the  Court  said:  '  The  power  to  exclude  or  to  expel 
aliens,  being  a  power  affecting  internationul  relations,  is  vested  in  the 
political  departments  of  the  government,  and  is  to  be  rejrulated  by  treaty 
or  by  act  of  Congress,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  executive  authority  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  so  established,  except  so  far  as  the  Judicial 
Department  has  been  authorized  by  treaty  or  by  statute,  or  is  required 
by  the  paramount  law  of  the  Constitution,  to  intervene/     .     .     . 

**  *  The  power  to  exclude  aliens  and  the  power  to  expel  them  rest  upon 
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examination  of  all  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  notes,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  decided,  as  the  decisions  vary  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  involved  in  the  cases  under 
consideration. 

§  382.  Termination  of  war  by  treaty  of  peace. — There 
are,  as  we  have  seen,^  many  ways  in  which  the  action 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  can  nullify  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  of  the  Executive  and  two  thirds  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  one  remarkable  instance,  however,  in  which  the 
treaty-making  power  can  override  congressional  action,  al- 
though fortunately,  the  power  seldom  has  to  be  exercised 
in  this  manner.  War  can  only  be  declared  by  Congress,  a 
majority  vote  of  both  houses  being  necessary  for  a  formal 
declaration  of  war ; '  true,  hostilities  commenced  either  by 

one  foundation,  are  derived  from  one  source,  are  supported  by  the  same 
reasons,  and  are  in  truth  but  parts  of  one  and  the  same  power.' 

**  Under  this  power  the  Court  said  that  it  was  competent  for  Congress 
to  direct  that  any  Chinese  laborer  found  in  the  United  States  without  a 
certificate  of  residence  might  be  removed  out  of  the  couutry  by  execu- 
tive officers  without  judicial  trial  or  examination,  as  it  might  have  au- 
thorized such  officers  to  have  prevented  his  entrance  into  the  country. 

**  Tliis  statement  was  not  required  by  the  issues  raised  od  the  statute, 
and  upon  the  important  question  whether  under  that  statute  the  re- 
moval contemplated  was  by  due  process  of  law,  the  Court  suid :  *  When, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  the  executive  officer,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  brings  the  Chinese  laborer  before  the  judge,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  heard,  and  the  facts  upon  which  depends  his  right  to 
remain  in  the  country  be  decided,  a  case  is  duly  submitted  to  tlie  judi- 
cial power,  for  here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  civil  case, — a  complainant, 
a  defendant  and  a  judge, — act  or  ^  reus  ct  judex.'* 

*'  Thus,  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is 
an  unlimited  power. 

'*  A  treaty  is  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  land,  which  the  Courts  are  bound 
to  take  notice  of  and  to  enforce,  in  any  appropriate  proceeding,  the  rights 
of  parties  growing  out  of  the  treaty.  (United  States  v.  Rauschcr,  119 
U.  S.,  407. ) "  Chapter  XXXIV,  sections 409-412,  pp.  292-290,  BoutwelPs 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


§382. 

^See  §§  304,  et  seq.,  pp.  00,  et  seq., 
ante,  and  §§  384-387,  pp.  129,  et 
9eq.  post, 

'**  Congress   shaU   have    power 


**  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water; 

"To  raise  and  support  Armies^ 
but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
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a  foreign  government  or  by  insurgents  may  cause  a  state  of 
war  to  exist  which,  without  any  legislative  action  will  per- 
mit the  Executive  to  call  out  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  national  territory  and  interests.'  If,  how- 
ever, war  is  declared.  Congress  must  declare  it.  If  armies 
are  to  be  raised  and  paid  Congress  must  appropriate  the 
money  for  that  purpose.*  After  war  has  been  declared 
peace  negotiations  can  be  instituted,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded,  by  the  Executive,  and,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  condition  of 
war  terminates  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  with- 
out further  action  by  Congress.  Legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  stipulations  in  the  treaty  as  to  payments 
of  money  and  other  contractual  relations  assumed,  but  no 
legislation  is  necessary  to  transform  the  condition  of  war, 
established  by  the  declaration  of  Congress,  into  the  condition 
of  peace  established  by  the  treaty.* 

Apart  from  Indian  treaties  of  jieace,  there  have  been  three 
occasions  on  which  ware  declared  bv  Cono:ress  have  been 
terminated  by  treaties  made  by  the  Executive  and  ratified 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate, — with  England  in  1814,*  with 


that  Use  shaU  be  for  a  longer  Term 
than  two  Years; 

*'To  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy; 

"  To  make  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  Regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces; 

"  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and 
repel  Invasions;*"  Const.  U.  S., 
Art.  I,  §  8,  els.  11-15. 

**The  Pi-esident  shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-Cliicf  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  Militia  of  the  several  States, 
when  called  into  the  actual  Service 
ofthe  United  States."  Const.  U.S., 
Art.  II,  §  2,  cl.  1. 

^*He  (the  President)  shall  have 
Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of   the  Senate,  to  make 
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Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  Present  concur."  Idem^ 
ArL  II,  §  2,  cl.  2. 

8  Talbot  vs.  Janson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1795, 3  Dallas,  13a,  Rutledoe,  Ch.  J. 

See  also  the  Prize  Cases,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1862, 2  Black,  635,  Gbieb,  J. 

^Sce  constitutional  provisions 
under  note  2  of  this  section. 

^Downes  vs.  Ridwell  {ItisuIcw 
Case),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901, 182  U.  S. 
244,  Brown,  J. ;  see  Insulab  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  volume  I. 

''The  actual  hostilities  of  the 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britoin 
were  commenced  prior  to  the  dec- 
laration that  a  condition  of  war  ex- 
isted which  was  passed  by  Congress 
June  18,  1812  (2  U.  S.  Stat  at  L. 
755);  the  war  was  terminated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  concluded 
December  24,  1814,  ratified  by  the 
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1 S65  "  were  terminated  by  treaties ;  ia  one  case  friendly  rela- 
tions were  resumed  and  in  the  other  the  insurrection  was 
quelled.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the  authorities  on 
this  subject,  the  works  of  writers  on  international  law  should 
be  consulted  as  well  as  the  leading  cases  which  are  collated 
in  the  various  digests.*^ 


civilized  powers  prior  to  declara- 
tiuQ  or  warning,  from  1700  to  1870. 
('ompiled  in  the  Intelligence 
Bninch  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
oral's  Department  by  Brevet- Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  F.  Maurice,  Royal 
Artilleiy,  London,  1883. 

^Tlie  Civil  War  was  terminated 
without  any  treaty,  as  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  never  had  any 
standing  which  justified  negotia- 
tions therewith;  while  the  i-ebellion 
assumed  enormous  proportions  and 


into  that  organization  mnst  be  at- 
tributed to  the  sanction  given  to 
them  by  that  State.    .    .    . 

*'  7.  De  facto  governments  defined ; 
1.  As  to  successful  revolutions  ex- 
pelling a  regularly  constituted  gov- 
ernment. 2.  As  to  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  country  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate government     .     .    . 

**8.  The  Confederate  govern- 
ment was  distinguished  from  each 
kind  of  such  de  facto  governments. 
Whatever  de  facto  character  may 


in  many  respects  necessitate^i  tiie  be  ascribed  to  it  consists  solely  in 
employment  of  methods  of  regular  the  fact  that  for  nearly  four  years 
warfare  between  independent  na-  it  maintained  a  contest  with  the 
tions,  as  to  the  political  relations  United  States,  and  exercised  do- 
between  the  States  in  rebellion  and  ,  minion  over  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
the  central  government  it  was  mere- '  tor}'.  Whilst  it  existed,  it  was 
ly  an  insurrection,  and  as  such  was  '■  simply  the  military  representative 
terminated  by  cessation  of  hostil-  of  the  insurrection  against  the  an- 
itiesand  proclamations  of  amnesty  thority  of  the  United  States;  when 
and  not  by  treaty.  See  the  Prize  it*  military  forces  were  overthrown, 
Canes,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1802,  2  Black,  it  utterly  i>erished,  and  with  it  aU 
6;V),  GiUER.  J.  its  enactments. 

The  status  of  the  so-called  Con- 1  *'  0.  Tlie  legislative  acts  of  the 
federate  States  of  Araorioa  was  de-  <  several  States  stand  on  different 
termined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  grounds;  and.  so  far  as  they  did  not 
M'illiaws  vs.  Bniffi/,  V.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  ,  i  in  pair  or  tend  to  impair  the  suprem- 
1877,  9t$  U.  S.  176.  Field,  J.  |  acy   of  the  nati<mal  authority,  or 

The  following  is  stated   in  the    the  just  rights  of  citizens  under  the 


syllabus : 


C«>nstitution.  they  are,  in  general. 


**  1.  The  Confederate  States  was  to  be  treated  as  valid  and  binding.** 
an  illegal  or^nization,  within  the  •  ^'See  Abbott's  National  Digest 
provision  of  the  Constitution  (»f '  under  War  for  a  very  complete 
the  United  States  prohibiting  any  ;  list  of  authorities  on  the  various 

treatv,  alliance  or  confederation  of   cases  decided  bv  the  Federal  Courts 

I 

one  State  with  another;  whatever  .  and  which  involved  legal  questions 
efficacy,  therefore,  its  enactments '  as  to  congressional  and  executive 
possessed    in    anv  State    entering  |  action  in  civil  and  foreign  wars. 
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OH.  Xn.]     TBEATIES  AND  UNITED  STATES  STATUTES.    §  383 

§  383.  When  treaties  take  effect,  as  to  gOTemments  and 
as  to  indiyiduals. — It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  make  some 
reference  in  regard  to  the  time  when  treaties  take  effect  both 
as  to  the  contracting  governments  and  as  to  individuals  who 
are  affected  thereby. 

The  rule  in  this  respect  can  be  broadly  stated  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  treaty  takes  effect  when  the  ratifications  are 
exch<anged,  but  that  as  to  the  contracting  governments  the 
treaty  relations  are  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  date  when 
the  plenipotentiaries  concluded  it.  The  basis  for  this  rule 
seems  to  be  that  as  a  treaty  is  a  contract,  it  is  not  complojte  un- 
til it  has  actually  been  exchanged,  or  delivered  by  both  par- 
ties, and  that  the  delivery  itself  is  not  complete  until  the 
highest  powers  have  ratified  the  act  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  formalities  of  delivery  have  been  complied  with. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  held  that  private  rights  are  not  af- 
fected by  a  treaty  until  the  delivery  has  actually  taken  place, 
as  individuals  are  not  entitled  to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  until  every  formality  has  been  complied  with,  and  the 
treaty  actually  proclaimed  by  the  Executive  as  a  law. 

As  to  the  contracting  governments,  however,  the  rule  ap- 
pears to  be  different,  and  the  relations  are  to  be  considered 
as  established  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  from  the  time  that 
the  treaty  is  concluded  ;  this  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  non-ratification,  but  the  ratification  when  com- 
pleted is  to  be  considered  as  having  a  retroactive  effect  and 
dating  back  to  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  by 
the  plenipotentiaries.  One  of  the  leading  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject involved  the  question  of  inheritance  under  a  treaty  with 
Switzerland  in  which  a  period  of  nearly  five  years  intervened 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.^ 


§888. 

*  Ilujcer  V8.  Taker ^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1869,  9  Wallace,  32,  Davis,  J.,  also 
reported  as  Jecker  vs.  Magee, 

The  treaty  with  Switzerland  was 
coDcluded  and  signed  in  1850,  but 
it  was  Dot  ratified  until  ISoo. 

Under  the  laws  of  Kentucky 
in  force  in  1853,  aliens  could  not 


inherit  but  this  disability  was  re- 
moved by  the  ti-eaty.  Yaker  died 
in  Kentucky  in  1853  pendinjr  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty;  the  Ken- 
tucky court,  where  the  Swiss  heirs 
set  up  this  treaty  as  a  basis  of  their 
title,  held  that  it  took  effect  only 
when  ratified  and  therefore  de- 
cided against  their  claim.     On  ap- 
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There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  the  question 
may  arise  as  to  whether  rights  under  a  treaty  are  in  their 
nature  governmental  or  individual.  The  author  is  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  in  cases  of  cession  of  territory  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  can  be  delayed  after  the  constitutional 
powers  of  both  governments  have  actually  ratified  the  treaty, 


peal  this  was  affirmed;  the  opinioQ 
says  (pp.  34-35}: 

*'It  is  uudoubtedly  true,  as  a 
principle  of  iulernatiuual  law,  that, 
as  respects  the  rights  of  either  gov- 
ernment  under  it,  a  treaty  is  con- 
sidered as  concluded  and  binding 
from  the  diite  of  its  signature.  In 
this  regard  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations h<is  a  retroactive  effect,  coq- 
firming  the  treaty  from  its  date. 
But  a  different  rule  prevails  where 
the  treaty  operates  on  individual 
rights.  The  principle  of  relation 
does  not  apply  to  rights  of  this  char- 
acter, which  were  vested  before  the 
treaty  wns  ratified.  In  so  far  as  it 
affects  them,  it  is  not  considered  as 
concluded  until  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  this  we 
understand  to  have  Iwen  decided  by 
this  court,  in  Arrfdondtt^s  case, 
reported  in  6th  Peters.  The  rea- 
son of  the  rule  is  apparent.  In  this 
country,  a  treaty  is  something  more 
than  a  contract,  for  the  Federal 
Constitution  declares  it  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  If  so,  before  it 
can  become  a  law,  the  Senate,  in 
whom  rests  the  authority  to  ratify 
it,  must  agree  to  it.  But  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  required  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject it  as  a  whole,  but  may  modify 
or  amend  it,  as  was  done  with  the 
treaty  under  consiileration.  As  the 
individual  citizen,  on  whose  rijihts 
of  property  it  o|)erates,  has  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  of  ii 
while  before  the  senate,  it  would 
be  wron^;  in  principle  to  hold  him 
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bound  by  it,  as  tlie  law  of  the  land, 
until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed. 
And  to  construe  the  law,  so  as  to 
make  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
relate  back  to  its  signing,  thereby 
divesting  a  title  already  vested, 
would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and 
cannot  be  sanctioned.*^ 

Jlylton  vs.  Uroxon,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Penna.  1806,  1  Wash.  343,  Wabh- 
INOTON,  J. :  fixing  exact  date  when 
treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain 
took  effect. 

In  re  Metzgar,  U.  S.  Dist  CL  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  1847,  Fed.  Cas.  0511, 
Betts,  J. 

Unittd  Stales  \s.  Reynps,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1850, 9  How.  127,  Daxiel,  J., 
field  that  **  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso 
between  Spain  and  the  French  Re- 
public, and  that  of  Paris,  between 
France  and  the  United  States, 
should  be  construed  as  binding  on 
the  parties  thereto,  from  the  re« 
spective  dates  of  those  treaties." 

Daris  vs.  Police  Jury^  etc., 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1850,  9  How.  280, 
Wayne,  J. 

Doe  (or  Clark)  vs.  Braden,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1853,  16  How.  635,  Ta- 
ney, Cii.  J. 

Ex  parte  Ortiz,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Minn.  1900, 100  Fed.  Rep.  955,  LOCH- 

KEX.  J. 

Sec  Glenn  on  Int  Law,  §  107, 
p.  149. 

Sre  Rule  II  for  construction  of 
treaties:  U.  S.  Treaties  and  Con., 
Ed.  1889,  p.  12*27.  See  Davis'  Rules 
in  note  0,  §  391,  p.  145,  post. 
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and  that  meanwhile  individual  rights  are  either  suspended 
or  actually  negatived  by  this  delay/'* 

This  subject  is  within  the  domain  of  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
struction of  treaties  rather  than  that  of  a  book  of  this  na- 
ture ;  a  few  cases  bearing  on  this  point  are  referred  to  in 
the  notes  to  this  section,  but  the  leading  authorities  on  in- 
ternational law  should  be  consulted. 

§  384.  Abrogation  of  treaties,  various  metliods.— In  the 
cases  cited  which  have  involved  treaty  stipulations  and  Fed- 
eral Statutes,  treaties  have  either  been,  or  have  not  been, 
carried  into  eflfect  by  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress ;  or 
statutes  subsequently  passed  in  conflict  with  treaties  have 
been  held  to  be  constitutional,  and  to  have  superseded  or 
modifled  the  treaty,  although  in  many  instances  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained.  There  are 
other  instances,  however,  in  which  the  Court  has  held  that 
the  treaty  is  not  superseded  or  modified,  but  is  entirely  ab- 
rogated and  ceases  to  bind  either  nation  or  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  thereof.  Treaties,  which  expressly  so  provide, 
may  expire  by  limitation  of  time,  determined  by  the  treaty 
itself;  they  may  also  be  abrogated,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  by  Congressional  action  in  several  dif- 
ferent methods.^ 

First :  Either  by  a  formal  resolution  or  act  of  both  Ilouses 


2  In  the  Insular  Cases  the  Su- 
preme court  1)08  cited  Ilaver  vs. 
Taker  as  authority  for  limiting  the 
right  of  recovery  of  duties  exacted 
on  goods  brought  into  Porto  Kico 
to  those  brought  in  after  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  on  April  11, 
1899,  although  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified  by  the  governments  of  both 
nations  long  prior  thereto  and  the 
formal  exchange  was  delayed  until 
the  Spanish  ambassador  arrived  in 
the  country.  See  argument  of  Ex- 
Secretary  John  G.  Carlisle  on  this 
point  iu  the  Insular  Cases  Record, 
pp.  821,  et  seq. 

Donley^  Smith  &  Co,  vs.  United 
States,  No.  1.  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1901. 
{Insular     Cases)    182    U.   S.   222. 

9 


Brown,  J.  And  see  extract  from 
opinion,  §61/,  p.  124,  Vol.  I. 

See  also  cases  on  this  point  col- 
lated in  Insular  Cases  Appendix 
at  end  of  volume  I. 

§384. 

^  Iu  this  connection  only  the  mu- 
nicipal, or  internal  law,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  under  consideraticm, 
the  abrogation  of  a  treaty  by  some 
of  the  methods  referred  to  in  this 
section  might  be  made  the  basis  of 
reclamations  by  the  other  contract- 
ing government,  and  lead  to  inter- 
national complications  more  or 
less  serious  in  their  nature.  But 
although  the  abrogation  might 
be  a  breach  of  contract  for  which, 
before  an  international    tribunal, 
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of  Congress  approved  by  the  President,  or,  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  approve  it,  passed  over  liis  veto  by  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses,  in  which  case  it  becomes  the  latest  expression 
of  the  Legislative  department  of  the  Government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Executive  de- 
partment is  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Legislatare 
in  express  terms.^ 

Second:  By  legislation,  not  abrogating  the  treaty  in  terms, 
but  terminating  the  relations  existing  thereunder,  or  render- 
ing them  impossible  of  continuance,  by  enacting  legislation 
hostile  thereto,  or  conflicting  therewith,  and  which  may  su- 
persede the  treaty  as  to  the  special  stipulations  affected,  or 
in  effect  abrogate  it  altogether.^ 

Third :  By  legislation,  which,  while  it  does  not  directly, 
in  terms,  abrogate  the  treaty,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
by  direct  words  suspend  the  operation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions, so  conflicts  therewith  that  the  doctrine  of  repeal  by 
implication  applies  thereto  as  it  would  to  statutory  provi- 
sions similarly  affected ;  it  having  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  when  a  statuto  cannot  be  rationally  construed 
without  repealing  conflicting  clauses  of  a  previousl}'^  existing 
treaty,  the  treaty  must  fall  and  the  statute  must  remain  as 
the  latest  expression  of  the  legislative  will.* 

Fourth :  Bv  a  declaration  of  war  in  which  case  treaties 
with  the  hostile  power  are  either  by  force  of  the  declaration 
susi>ended  during  the  war  or  abrogated  altogether.* 

The  instances  given  in  the  foot  notes  hereto,  in  which 


the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
judged to  have  acted  improperly, 
the  power  exists  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  ab- 
rogation and  the  courts  of  tlio  Uni- 
ted States  would  be  bound  to  up- 
hold the  acts  of  the  Legislative 
department  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect. 

*  See  statutes  in  1798  and  resolu- 
tions in  188.^  abrogating  treaties 
with  France  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
spectively referred  to  in  notes  1  and 
2  to  the  next  section. 
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^  The  Chinese  exclusion  laws  are 
the  best  illustration  of  conflicting 
statutes  of  this  class.  See  note  2 
to  §  :>70,  pp.  91  ct  8eq,y  ante. 

*  See  Ward  vs.  Hace  Jlorse,  re- 
ferred to  in  §380  for  illustration 
of  this  method. 

^  The  extent  to  which  treaties  are 
suspended  or  abrogated  by  war  is 
discussed  by  nearly  every  writer  on 
international  law  and  many  diver- 
gent views  have  been  expressed  in 
regard  thereto.  There  are  certain 
treaties  which  cannot  be  suspended 
or  abrogated  by  war;  some,  b^ 


CH.  xil]    tbkatibs  and  united  states  statutes.   §  386 

these  varioas  methods  of  abrogating  treaties  in  whole  or  in 
part  have  been  adopted,  are  only  a  few  instances  but  they 
illostrate  the  practical  application  of  each  rule.' 

The  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  a  treaty  on  private  rights 
created  or  affected  by  the  treaty  is  a  matter  of  judicial  de- 
termination.*^ 

§  385.  Direct  abrogation  by  Congressional  action.— Con- 
gress has  on  more  than  one  occasion  exerted  its  legislative 


cause  they  provide  for  a  permanent 
condition  of  affairs,  as,  for  instance, 
cession  of  territory;  others,  be- 
cause they  provide  for  a  condition 
of  affairs  during  war,  as,  for  in- 
stance, our  treaty  with  Italy  of  1871 
provides  for  the  treatment  of  pri- 
vate property  on  the  sea  during 
war.  On  the  other  hand  all  provi- 
sions for  extradition,  treatment  of 
litigants  in  court,  and  others  in- 
volving the  exercise  of  friendly 
relations  must  necessarily  be  sus- 
pended; the  better  opinion  now 
seems  to  be  that  commercial  treat- 
ies must  be  i-evived  after  war.  A 
controversy  arose  after  the  war 
of  1812  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
treaties  existing  prior  thereto  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain were  or  were  not  abrogated, 
especially  as  to  fishery  rights  of 
this  country  off  the  coasts  of  the 
British  North  American  posses- 
sions. Great  Britain  (Lord  Aber- 
deen) took  the  position  they  were; 
we  contended  they  were  not.  Tlie 
question  was  never  satisfactorily 
settled,  but  the  new  treaty  of  1815 
superseded  the  older  treaties  as  to 
commercial  relations  and  some  of 
the  fishery  questions  were  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  ri<?ht 
of  Great  Britiin  to  navigate  tlie 
Mississippi  under  the  treaty  of 
178.3  has  never  been  recognized 
9mce  the  war  of  1812  by  the  United 
SUtes. 


In  the  compilation  of  Treaties 
in  Force,  edition  of  1899,  the  state- 
ment is  made  (p.  592)  that:  ''The 
treaties  with  Spain  were  annulled 
by  the  war  of  1898." 

See  Wharton* 8  Digest,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  §  137a,  pp.  58,  et  seq, 

^See  the  notes  on  abrogation  of 
Treaties  in  Appendix  to  Treaties 
and  Conventions  of  the  United 
States,  edition  of  1889. 

For  other  instances  of  abrogation 
see  also  the  views  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  abrogation  of  treaties  and 
the  effect  thereof  as  expressed  in 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  cases^  and 
quoted  in  notes  to  §  379,  p.  96,  and 
p.  105,  ante, 

^  Continuing  personal  rights 
would  undoubtedly  cease  and  if 
the  abrogation  were  improper  a 
citizen  of  the  unoffending  nation 
would  have  a  claim  against  the 
abrogating  government  but  it  could 
only  be  enforced  diplomatically; 
vested  property  rights  can,  how- 
ever, be  protected  by  the  courts  af- 
ter the  termination  of  a  treaty. 

Society  J  etc.,  vs.  New  •  Uaven^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1823,  8  Wheaton, 
404,  Washington,  J.,  held  that 
the  termination  of  a  treaty  does 
not  divest  rights  of  property  al- 
ready vested  under  it. 

Chirac  vs.  Chirac,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct, 
1817,  2  Wheaton,  259,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J.,  held  that  State  statutes 
enacted  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
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])o\ver  to  abrogate  treaties  and  terminate  the  relations  estab- 
lished thereby.  Several  instances  are  given  in  the  notes  to 
this  section;^  one  of  the  earliest  cases  being  in  1800  when 
the  treaties  with  France  were  abrogated  on  account  of  the 
unfriendly  treatment  of  our  merchant  vessels  by  that  power. 
In  1S83,  after  the  payment  of  the  Halifax  award,  already  re- 
feiTed  to  in  this  chapter,  Congress  by  resolution  directed  the 
abrogation  of  those  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of 
1871  with  Great  Britain,  which  related  to  fisheries  and  ex- 
])ortation  and  importation  of  fish  products.  In  this  case 
there  was  an  undoubted  right  to  abrogate  the  treaties  as  no 
permanent  relations  or  vested  interests  were  involved  or  af- 
fected. The  national  right  to  abrogate  treaties  containing 
provisions  intended  to  be  permanent  is  discussed  under  a  sub- 
sequent section.^ 

§  380.  Abrogation  by  implication ;  Ward  vs.  Race  Horse. 
— The  Supreme  Court  in  Ward  vs.  Race  Hone  *  held  that  the 


are   not   repealed   by  its  abroga- 
tion. 
§885. 

1  Tiio  then  existing  treaties  with 
France  were  abrogated  by  act  of 
Congress  passed  July  7, 1798,  which 
was  as  follows: 

"Chap.  LXVII.  An  act  to  de- 
clare the  treaties  heretofore  con- 
clwled  xcith  France  no  lonfjer  obli- 
gatory upon  the  United  States.''^ 
The  act  recites  the  improper 
conduct  of  Fitince,  and  declares 
that:  "•  The  United  States  are  of 
right  freed  and  exonerated  from 
the  stipulations  of  tlie  treaties, 
and  of  the  consular  convention, 
heretofore  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  France;  and  that 
the  same  shall  not  henceforth  be  re- 
garded as  legally  obligatory  on  the 
government  or  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.''     1  U.  S.  Stat.  atL.  578. 

Tlje  nature  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Fiance  and  the  United  States 
is  discussed  in  Bas  vs.  Tingy^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1800,  4  Dallas,  37. 
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Articles  18-25  and  Article  30  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington  with 
Great  Britain  of  1871  were  abro- 
gated pursuant  to  provisions  in  the 
treaty  by  joint  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  March  31, 
1883,  (22  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  641,)  the 
abrogation  to  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1885,  the  treaty  requiring  two  years* 
notice,  and  the  resolution  providing 
for  such  notice.  The  notice  was 
given  by  the  President  by  a  procla- 
mation, on  January  31,  1885,  (23 
U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p.  841, )  declaring 
that  those  articles  would  cease  to 
have  any  effect  after  July  1,  1885. 

^See  §388,  p.  135,  poat^  see  also 
note  6,  p.  131,  ante. 

§386. 

1  Ward  vs.  Race  Horse,  U.  S.  Snp, 
Ct  1896,  163  U.  S.  504,  White,  J. 

This  case  involved  provisions  in 
the  treaty  of  1869  with  the  Bannock 
Indians  as  to  their  right  to  hunt  in 
the  reservation.  Held,  as  stated 
in  the  syllabus,  that,  **  the  provision 
in  the  treaty  of  February  24, 1869, 
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abrogation  of  a  treaty  by  implication  resulted  from  an  act  of 
Congress  which  conflicted  therewith.  The  case  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  the  point  that  a  treaty 
stipulation  is  superior  to  State  laws ;  in  the  Supreme  Court 
that  point  was  not  affected,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  on 
the  ground  that  a  treaty  with  the  Bannock  Indians  which 
gave  them  certain  hunting  privileges  in  the  great  forests  of 
Wyoming  was  absolutely  abrogated,  as  to  all  those  clauses, 
by  the  statute  which  admitted  Wyoming  as  a  State  and  gave 
it  certain  controlling  power  over  the  same  forests. 

In  considering  this  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  al- 
though it  was  made  with  an  Indian  tribe,  the  rule  that  the 
relative  effect  of  treaties  and  statutes  is  to  bo  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  treaties  with  foreign  powers  applies,  and 
that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  case  Avill  be  applicable  to 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  under  that  general  doctrine  so 
far  as  the  administration  of  our  municipal  law  is  concerned. 

Justice  White  in  this  case  declared  that  the  right  to  hunt 
given  by  the  treaty  contemplated  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  the  conditions  specified  in  the  treaty  and  also  under 
a  reservation  in  the  treaty,  left  the  matter  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  the  right  to 


with  the  Bannock  Indians,  whose 
reseivation  was  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
that  *  tliey  shall  have  tlie  right  to 
hunt  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States  so  long  :is  game 
maybe  found  thereon,'  etc.,  docs  not 
give  them  the  right  to  exercise  this 
privilege  within  the  limits  of  that 
State  in  violation  of  its  laws/' 

This  opinion,  which  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  re- 
ported in  70  Fed.  Rep.  698,  sub 
nomine  In  re  Race  Ilorse^  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  admissicm 
of  Wyoming  as  a  State  practically 
meant  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

In  that  respect  the  court  says 
(p.  514),  after  reviewing  a  number 
of  cases: 

Determining,  by  the  light  of 


it 


these  principles,  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
giving  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoc- 
cupied lands  of  the  United  States 
in  the  hunting  districts  is  repealed, 
in  so  far  as  the  lands  in  such  dis- 
tricts are  now  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  repeal  re- 
sults from  the  conflict  between  the 
treaty  and  the  act  admitting  that 
State  into  the  Union.  The  two 
facts,  the  privilege  conferred  and 
the  act  of  admission,  are  irrecon- 
ciliable  in  the  sense  that  the  two 
under  no  reasonable  hypothesis  can 
be  construed  as  coexisting." 

The  opinion  cites  many  cases  on 
the  subject  of  repeal  by  implica- 
tion, several  of  them  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  favored. 
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hunt  should  cease  when  the  United  States  parted  with  the 
title  to  the  land ;  under  this  clause  he  held  that  no  restraint 
was  imposed  by  the  treaty  on  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  sell,  and  that  neither  meaning  would  necessarily  imply  a 
violation  of  the  faith  of  the  government  if  Congress  should 
forbid  the  killing  of  game  in  any  of  the  reserved  forests.  The 
point  was  not  raised,  however,  because  the  United  States  had 
disposed  of  the  land,  but  because,  as  the  opinion  says,  it  had 
"  called  into  being  a  sovereign  State,  a  necessary  incident  of 
whose  authority  was  the  complete  power  to  regulate  the 
killing  of  game  within  its  borders,"  and  therefore  the  case, 
by  implicatiojij  came  under  the  same  rule  as  the  Cherokee 
Tobacco'*  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  cases ;^  that  "a  treaty 
may  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress,  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress supersede  a  prior  treaty,"  with  the  effect  that  if  the 
law  creating  the  State  was  in  conflict  with  the  prior  treaty 
it  may  supersede  it.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  these  decisions  relate  to  the  law 
as  it  must  be  administered  within  the  United  States,  and  do 
not  in  any  wise  affect  the  international  claims  which  may 
arise  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  statutes  which  violate, 
and  thereby  practically  abrogate,  treaties  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.* 

§  387.  Repeals  and  abrogations  by  implication  not  fav- 
ored.— The  opinion  in  Ward  vs.  liace  Ilorse^  declares  that 
the  settled  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  is  that  repeals  by  impli- 
cation are  not  favored  and  will  not  be  accepted  if  any  other 
reasonable  construction  can  be  placed  on  the  statute.  "  But," 
the  opinion  continues,  "  in  ascertaining  whether  both  statutes 
can  be  maintained  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  any  possible 
theory,  by  which  both  can  be  enforced,  must  be  adopted,  but 
only  that  repeal  by  implication  must  be  held  not  to  have>- 
taken  place  if  there  be  a  reasonable  construction,  by  which 


Mr.  Justice  Brown  wrote  a  dis- 
senting opinion. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  cited 
under  §  379  and  notes  thereto, 
p.  93,  et  seq.,  ante,  bear  more  or 
less  upon  this  {.oint  also. 

2  The    Cherokee    Tobacco,  U.  S. 
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Sup.  Ct  1870,  11  Wall  616, 
SWA.YNE,  J.,  and  see  §378,  p.  84, 
ante. 

8  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases, 
Examine  cases  cited  in  §379  and 
notes  thereto,  pp.  93,  et  aeq,,  ante, 

«  See  §  384,  p.  129,  ante. 
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both  laws  can  coexist  consistently  with  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress.'' After  citing  several  cases  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  is  stated  as  follows : 

"  The  act  which  admitted  Wyoming  into  the  Union,  as  we 
have  said,  expressly  declared  that  that  State  should  have  aU 
the  powers  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  made  no 
reservations  whatever  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  These  provi- 
sions alone  considered  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  if 
it  was  so  construed  as  to  allow  the  Indians  to  seek  out  every 
unoccupied  piece  of  government  land  and  thereon  disregard 
and  violate  the  state  law,  passed  in  the  undoubted  exercise 
of  its  municipal  authority  (the  opinion  then  reviews  a  large 
number  of  decisions).*  Determining,  by  the  light  of  these 
principles,  the  question  whether  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
giving  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hunting  districts  is  repealed,  in  so  far  as  the 
lands  in  such  districts  are  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  of  Wyoming,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  repeal  re- 
sults from  the  conflict  between  the  treaty  and  the  act  admit- 
ting that  State  into  the  Union.  The  two  facts,  the  privilege 
conferred  and  the  act  of  admission,  are  irreconcilable  in  the 
sense  that  the  two  under  no  reasonable  hypothesis  can  be 
construed  as  co-existing." 

§  388.  Right  of  Abrogation  in  general.— In  the  foregoing 
sections  the  abrogation  of  treaties  has  been  treated  exclu- 
sively from  the  standpoint  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  effect  of  abrogation  either  by  direct  action 
of  the  proper  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  by  implication  owing  to  congressional  action  con- 
flicting with  the  treaty.  So  far  as  Federal  or  State  Courts  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  no  question  can  be  raised  as 
to  the  right  of  abrogation  of  any  treaty,  or  of  any  part  of 
any  treaty.  The  rule  so  often  referred  to  in  preceding  sec- 
tions— that  the  later  statute  supersedes  the  prior  treaty — 
applies,  and  the  courts  will  not  question  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  act  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  see  fit  in  regard  to  our 
treaty  relations,  leaving  the  international  complications  that 

§887. 

1  See  163  U.  S..  pp.  511-614. 
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may  result  from  such  axjtion  to  be  settled  by  diplomatic  ao- 
tion,  or  by  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress. 

The  right  of  one  nation  to  abrogate  a  treaty  with  another 
nation  when  that  treaty  contains  provisions  intended  to  be 
perpetual  is  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  volume.  If  the  United  States  abrogated  any 
existing  treaty  in  a  regular  manner,  the  courts  would  con- 
sider it  as  abrogated  and  adjudicate  questions  in  cases  com- 
ing before  them  thereafter  accordingly.  In  fact,  if  the 
treaty  contained  any  provisions  which  the  other  contracting 
party  has  not  carried  out,  the  courts  will  not  consider  that 
the  treaty  rights  of  that  party  have  been  affected  by  such 
failure  unless,  and  until,  the  Executive  or  Legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Grovernment  shall  have  declared  that  the  treaty 
has  been  violated.^ 

If,  however,  the  other  power  objects  to  the  abrogation  and 
claims  either  that  the  treaty  has  been  violated,  or  that  it  can- 
not be  abrogated  at  all,  the  question  is  not  one  for  our  State 
or  Fedeml  Courts  but  one  that  must  be  settled  by  the  rules 
of  international  law,  either  diplomatically,  or,  if  that  fails,  by 
arbitration,  or  even  by  war  if  all  peaceful  methods  faiL 

Many  writers  have  expressed  their  views  on  this  subject ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collate  them  all.  Nor  can  any  rigid 
rule  be  laid  down.  The  right  of  any  nation  to  arbitrarily  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  nation  to  abrogate  any 
treaty  (which  does  not  contain  any  time  limit  or  method  of 
abrogation)  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipulations, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  treaty  was  made,  and 
chose  under  which  one  party  seeks  to  abrogate  it  and  the  other 
to  sustain  it.*'^    National  faith  and  honor  may  be  involved ;  on 


§388. 

i  Jones  vs.  Walker,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Va.  1803,  2  Paine,  6SS,  s.  c.  Fed. 


2  In  this  respect  Wheaton  says, 
Boyd^s  third  edition.  London,  18S9 
(§  29,  29a,  p.  44) :     **  The  obligation 


Cas.  No.  7507,  Jay,  Ch.  J.  Held  ''  of  treaties,  by  whatever  denomina- 
that  the  courts  have  no  j)ower  to  .  tion  they  may  be  called,  is  founded, 
declare  a  treaty  void  on  account  of   not  merely  upon  the  con  tract  itself. 


alleged  violations  by  the  other  gov- 
ernment so  long  as  the  proper  de- 
partment of  this  government  con- 
siders the  treaty  in  force  and  acts 
accordingly.  See  other  cases  cited 
in  notes  to  §  400,  po»L 
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but  upon  those  mutual  relations 
between  the  two  States,  which 
may  have  induced  them  to  enter 
into  certain  engagements.  Whether 
the  treaty  be  termed  real  or  per- 
sonal, it  wiU  continae  so  long  as 
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the  other  hand  national  life  and  existence  may  also  be  at 
stake ;  the  question  of  possibly  sacrificing  the  former,  as  it 
may  have  been  pledged  in  former  times  under  then  existing 
circumstances,  in  order  to  save  the  latter  at  the  present  time, 
is  certainly  a  political  question  which  must  be  settled  by  the 
proper  department  of  the  Government  to  which  the  safety 
of  the  nation  is  committed  and  one  with  which  the  courts 
cannot,  and  will  nojt,  interfere. 


these  relations  exist  The  raoment 
they  cease  to  exist,  by  means  of  a 
change  in  the  social  organization 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  im- 
portance as  would  liave  prevented 
the  other  party  from  entering  into 
the  contract  had  he  foreseen  this 
chringe,  the  treaty  ceases  to  be  ob- 
ligatory upon  him.**  Then  follows 
a  list  of  treaties  which  the  United 
States  considers  as  abrogated  ow- 
ing to  changed  relations. 

In  UalPs  International  Law  this 
subject  is  treated  on  pages  364  et 
seq,  A  notable  instance  of  the 
withdi-awal  of  a  power  from  treaty 
obligations  is  cited  on  page  301). 
Russia  was  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  185(5,  by  which  the 
maintenance  of  a  fleet  on  the  Black 
Sea  was  forbidden.  In  1870  tlic 
Russian  Government  during  tlio 
Franco-Prussian  war  issued  a  cir- 
cular declaring  that  it  was  no  longer 
bound  by  that  part  of  the  Treaty 
of  1856  which  related  to  the  Black 
Sea.  On  page  372  Hall  states  in 
regard  to  this:  "The  protest  of 
Lord  Granville,  although  uttered 
under  circumstances  which  made 
its  practical  importance  at  the  mo- 
ment very  slight,  nevertheless  com- 
pelled Russia  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  taken  up.  A 
conference  was  held  of  such  of  the 
Powers,  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of 
PftriB,  as  could  attend,  at  which  it 


was  declared  that  *  it  is  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  no  power  can  liberate  itself 
from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty, 
nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  con- 
ti'actiug  powers  by  means  of  an 
amicable  arrangement*  The  gen- 
eral correctness  of  the  principle  is 
indisputable,  and  in  a  declaration 
of  the  kind  made  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  enounce  it  with 
those  qualifications  which  have 
been  seen  to  be  necessary  in  prac- 
tice. The  force  of  its  assertion 
may  have  been  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  Russia,  as  the  reward  of 
submission  to  law,  was  given  what 
she  had  affected  to  take.  But  the 
concessions  made  were  dictated  by 
political  considerations  with  which 
international  law  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  enoutjh  that  from  the 
lejjal  point  of  view  that  the  decla- 
i*ation  purported  to  affirm  a  princi- 
ple as  existing,  and  that  it  was 
:  ultimately  signed  by  all  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe."  Citing  as 
a  reference  to  the  treaty  Hertslet^s 
Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  1256-7, 
1892-8,  1004. 

The  United  States  was  not  a 
party  to  this  declaration. 

For  a  list  of  cases  in  which  the 
courts  have  declined  to  interfere 
with  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Departments  of  Government  in  re- 
gard to  construction  of,  and  action 
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§  389.  These  views  applied  to  tlie  Clayton-Bolwer  treaty. 

— ^This  qaestion  may  coine  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  in  regard  to  the  Clayton-Bolwer  treaty 
of  1850  with  Great  Britain.^  By  this  treaty  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  are  apparently  pledged  to  a  joint  own- 
ership and  control  of  any  trans-Isthmian  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  treaty  contains  no 
provision  for  its  abrogation.  It  was  entered  into  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  this 
country  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  today,  and  the 
events  which  were  anticipated  in  1850,  in  view  of  which  the 
treaty  was  made,  have  never  transpired.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  make  the  treaty  and 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  it.'  The  question  of  its  abrogation,  how- 


uDder,  treaties,  see  §  400,  post^  and 
cases  collated  in  Insulak  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  Volume  I. 

§389. 

1  Convention  as  to  ship  canal  con- 
necting Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
concluded  at  Washington  April  19, 
1850:  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  ed.  1889, 
p.  440;  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  ed. 
1899,  p.  234.  For  details  see  Trea- 
ties Appendix,  p.  446,  post.  See 
also  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  abro- 
gating Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  con- 
cluded November  18, 1901,  and  now 
(December,  1901)  pending  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
ratification;  (included  in  full  in 
Treaties  Appendix,  p.  454,  post), 

*  In  speaking  of  this  treaty,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  John  W.  Foster, 
says  (pp.  456-8,  A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy,  1901):  **Mr. 
Clayttin,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
British  minister,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  treaty  by  which  the 
two  governments  stipulated  for  a 
joint  guarantee  of  the  canal  to  be 
constructed ;  and  agreed  not  to  oc- 
cupy, fortify,  colonize  or  assume  or 
exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part 
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of  Central  America.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  without  much  diBcassioD, 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  insure  at 
once  the  construction  of  the  canal 
and  would  exclude  British  coloni- 
zation and  protectorates  from 
Central  America;  but  it  was  no 
sotmer  published  than  it  began  to 
be  a  source  of  dispute  as  to  its 
scope  and  meaning.  Secretary 
Blaine,  in  1881,  described  it  as 
'  misunderstandingly  entered  into, 
imperfectly  comprehended,  con- 
tradictorily interpreted,  and  mutu- 
ally vexations.'  President  Bu- 
rba nau  said  in  1857,  that  if  in  the 
rnited  States  the  treaty  had  been 
considered  susceptible  of  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  Great 
Britain,  it  never  would  have  been 
negotiated,  nor  would  it  have  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Cass,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  it  was 
i-atified,  has  made  a  similar  decla- 
ration. 

*'The  American  expectation  as 
to  the  early  construction  of  the 
Canal,  with  the  aid  of  British  capi- 
tal, was  disappointed;  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  our  secretaries  of 
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e^er,  is  one  which  involves  consideration  of  all  of  the  elements 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  section.  To  the  author  it  seems 
as  though  it  is  purely  a  political  act  wholly  within  the  domain 
of  Congress ;  that  if  the  Executive  cannot  obtain  the  abro- 
gation or  proper  modification  of  the  treaty  through  friendly 
diplomacy,  that  Congress  must  eventually  determine  the 
question;  and  if,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  Legislative 
department  of  the  Government,  the  present  and  future  safety 
of  the  country  demands  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty,  Con- 
gress has  not  only  the  legal  power  but  also  the  moral  right 
to  abrogate  it,  and  the  judicial  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  and  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  publications  in 
which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  referred  to ;  nearly  every 
writer  on  international  law  and  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  sub- 
jects has  referred  to  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  many  di- 
verse views  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  moral  right, 
as  well  as  to  the  advisability,  of  abrogating  it.' 

§  390.  Congressional  legislation  to  carry  ont  treaty  stip- 
ulations ;  Justice  Field's  opinion  in  the  Boss  case. — This 
can  hardly  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject.  The  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  is  within  the  do- 


state  were  occupied  in  bringiDg  the 
British  goyemment  to  an  obser- 
Tauce  of  its  engagements  respect- 
ing colonizHtion  and  protectorates. 
The  treaty  marks  the  most  serious 
mistake  in  our  diplomatic  history, 
and  is  the  single  instance,  since  its 
announcement  in  1823,  of  a  tacit 
disavowal  or  disregard  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  by  the  admission  of 
Great  Britain  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  protection  and  control 
of  a  great  American  enterprise. 
The  wisdom  of  that  doctrine  is 
most  signally  illustrated  in  the  ef- 
fects of  this  single  disavowal,  the 
heated  discussion  engendered,  and 
the  embarrassments  which  the 
treaty  has  brought  to  this  Govci^- 
ment,  and  from  which  it  still  suf- 
fers.**   For  a  somewhat  different 


view  see  Rhode^s  History  of  United 
States  since  1850,  chap.  Ill,  vol.  1. 
'  For  some  of  the  authorities,  and 
for  correspondence,  on  tliis  subject, 
see  Wharton's  Digest,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  II,  §  150,  p.  184,  et  seq.  See 
also.  Correspondence  in  relation  to 
the  Proposed  Interoceanic  Canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  The  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
being  a  reprint  of  Senate  Execu- 
tive Documents  No.  112,  46th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session;  No.  194,  47th 
Congress,  1st  Session;  and  No.  26, 
48th  Confjress,  Ist  Session.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1885.  See  also  Lindley  Miller 
Keasbey's  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London,  180G. 
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main  of  Congress  to  the  same  extent  as  the  making  of  the 
treaty  is  within  the  domain  of  the  Executive  department  and 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate ;  the  Constitution  expressly  confers 
upon  Congress  power  to  "make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof."  ^  That  this  applies  to  treat- 
ies properly  made,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  words 
"to  enforce  treaties"  which  were  in  the  original  draft  were 
stricken  out  as  superfluous.' 

There  are  but  few  cases  on  this  subject  but  they  fully  sus- 
tain the  rule  that  the  power  to  legislate  in  regard  to  treaty 
stipulations  is  co-extensive  with  the  power  to  enter  into  and 
ratify  the  treaty ;  and  that  if  the  treaty  is  properly  within 
the  domain  of  the  treaty-making  power  and  legislation  is 
required  to  make  it  eflfectual,  ample  power  in  Congress  exists 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  proper  legislation.^ 
The  leading  case  on  this  question,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1891,*  Justice  Field  delivering  the  opinion, 

the  power  of  the  Extra  Territorial 
coart.     The  syHabus  is  as  foUows: 

*^By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  a  government  is 
ordained  and  established  'for  the 
United  States  of  America,*  and 
not  for  countries  outside  of  their 
limits;  and  that  Constitution  can 
have  no  operation  in  another 
country. 

*'The  laws  passed  by  congress 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of   the  treaties  granting  ex- 


390. 

^U.  S.  Const,  Art.  1,  §  8,  cl.  18. 

«See  §  186,  p.  318,  volume  I. 

•See  author''8  opinion  in  regard 
to  fisheries  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
power  to  enforce  treaty  stipula- 
tions as  to  preservation  thereof  by 
legislation,  with  outstanding  State 
ownership  of  waters  and  fish  §  445, 
post 

*  In  re  Ross,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
140  U.  S.  453,  Field,  J. 

This  case  involved  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  con- '  territorial  rights  in  Japan,  China, 
sular  courts  in  foreign   countries   etc.,   (Rev.   Stat.  sees.  4083-4096), 


under   and    by    virtue    of    treaty 
stipulations. 

The  petitioner  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death,  which  sentence 
had  been  subsequently  commuted 


do  no  violation  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stites,  although  they  do  not  re- 
quire an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  to  be  found  before  the  accused 


to  imprisonment  for  life  by  the   can  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
judgment  of  a  consular  court  in  '  the  crime  of  murder  committed  in 


Japan.    On  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings the  Federal  court  sustained 
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those  countries,  or  secure  to  him 
a  jury  on  his  triaL 
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involved  the  validity  of  a  sentence  of  death  rendered  by  a 
consular  court  in  Japan  established  pursuant  to  treaty,  and 


"The  provision  in  Rev.  Stat 
aec.  40S6,  that  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  ministers  and  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  in  Japan, 
China,  etc.,  by  sees.  4083,  4084 
and  4085,  shall  be  exercised  and 
enforced  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  gives 
to  the  accused  an  oppoii;unity  of 
ezaminiog  the  complaint  against 
him,  or  of  having  a  copy  of  it,  the 
right  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  to 
cross-examine  them,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  counsel,  and  secures 
regular  and  fair  trials  to  Americans 
committing  offences  thera,  but  it 
does  not  require  a  previous  present- 
ment or  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  and  does  not  give  the  right 
to  a  petit  jury. 

**The  jurisdiction  given  to  do- 
mestic tribunals  of  the  United 
States  over  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  district  where 
the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
which  he  may  be  first  brought,  is 
not  exclusive  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  consular  tribunal  in  Japan, 
China,  etc.,  to  try  for  a  similar 
offence,  committed  in  a  port  of 
the  country  in  which  the  tribunal 
is  established,  when  the  offender 
is  not  taken  to  the  United  States. 

**  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  June 
17, 1857,  with  Japan  is  still  in  force, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  in 
Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  July 
29,  1858. 

**  When  a  foreigner  enters  the 
mercantile  marine  of  a  nation,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  bearing  its  fiag,  he  as- 
sumes a  temporaiy  allegiance  to 
the  flag,  and,  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  him,  becomes  sub- 


ject to  the  laws  by  which  that 
nation  governs  its  vessels  and  sea- 
men. 

**  A  law  or  treaty  should  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
object  designed,  and  to  that  end 
all  its  provisions  must  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. 

*'  The  fact  that  a  vessel  is  Ameri- 
can is  evidence  that  seamen  on 
board  are  Americans  also. 

**  When  a  person  convicted  of 
murder  accepts  a  *  commutation  of 
sentence  or  pardon  *  upon  condition 
that  he  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  binding  force  of  the  accept- 
ance.** 

The  opinion  discusses  at  length 
the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Oriental  countries,  and 
establishing  extra-territorial  courts 
sustains  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  treaties  and  to 
establish  the  courts  thereunder; 
also  held  that  constitutional  limita- 
tions as  to  jury  trials  do  not  affect 
such  courts. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  given 
(pp.  462-468)  which,  in  part,  are  as 
follows: 

"  The  practice  of  European  gov- 
ernments to  send  officers  to  reside 
in  foreign  countries,  authorized  to 
exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  over 
vessels  and  seamen  of  their  country, 
to  watch  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen  and  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing their  disputes  and  protecting 
their  commerce,  goes  back  to  a 
very  early  period,  even  preceeding 
what  are  termed  the  Middle  Ages. 
During  those  ages,  these  com- 
mercial magistrates,  generally  des- 
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the  only  basis  for  the  existence  of  the  court  and  the  validity 
of  the  sentence,  which  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Courts 


ignated  as  consuls,  possessed  to 
some  extent  a  representative  char- 
acter, sometimes  discharging  ju- 
dicial and  diplomatic  functions. 
In  uther  than  Christian  countries 
they  were,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
usually  clothed  with  authority  to 
hear  complaints  against  their 
countrymen  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  tliem  when  charged  with  pub- 
lic offences.  After  the  rise  of 
Islamism,  and  the  spread  of  its 
follower  over  eastern  Asia  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  exercise  of 
this  judicial  authority  became  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  The  in- 
tense hostility  of  the  people  of 
Moslem  faith  to  all  other  sects, 
and  particularly  to  Christians,  af- 
fected all  their  intercourse,  and 
all  proceedings  had  in  their  tribu- 
nals. Even  the  rules  of  evidence 
adopted  by  them  placed  those  of 
different  faith  on  unequal  grounds 
in  any  controversy  with  them.  For  I 
this  cause,  and  by  reason  of  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  punishments 
inflicted  in  those  countries,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  torture  to  en- 
force confession  from  parties  ac- 
cused, it  was  a  matter  of  deep  [ 
mterest  to  Christian  governments  \ 
to  witlidi-aw  the  trial  of  their  sub- 
jects when  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  public  offence,  from 
the  arbitrary  and  despotic  action 
of  the  local  officials.  Treaties  con- 
ferring such  jurisdiction  upon 
these  consuls  were  essential  to  the 
peaceful    residence    of    Christians  ■ 

within    those    countries    and    the 

I 

successful  prosecution  of  commerce 
with  their  people. 

The  treaty-making  power  vested 
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in  our  government  extends  to  all 
proper  subjecu  of  negotiation  with 
foreign  govemmenta.  It  can, 
equally  with  any  of  the  former  or 
present  govemmenta  of  Europe, 
make  treaties  providing  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  authority  in  other 
countries  by  its  oflEicers  appointed 
to  reside  therein. 

'*  We  do  not  understand  that  any 
question  is  made  by  counsel  as  to 
its  power  in  this  respect.  His  oh- 
jection  is  to  the  legislation  by  which 
such  treaties  are  carried  out,  con- 
tending that,  so  far  as  crimes  of  a 
felonious  character  are  concerned, 
the  same  protection  and  guarantee 
against  an  undue  accusation  or  an 
unfair  trial,  secured  by  the  consti- 
tution to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  home,  should  be  enjoyed 
by  them  abroad. 

"•  In  none  of  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  to  give 
effect  to  treaties  of  the  kind  has 
there  been  any  attempt  to  require 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury  before 
one  can  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  a  public  offence  of  that  grade 
committed  in  those  countries,  or 
to  secure  a  jury  on  tlie  trial  of  the 
offence.  Yet  the  laws  on  that  sub- 
ject have  been  passed  without  ob- 
jection to  their  constitutionality. 
Indeed,  objection  on  that  ground 
was  never  raised  in  any  quarter,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  until  a  re- 
cent period. 

"It  is  now,  however,  earnestly 
pressed  by  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioner, but  we  do  not  think  it  tena- 
able.  By  the  Constitution  a  gov- 
ernment is  ordained  and  established 
*  for  the  United  States  of  America,' 
and  not  for  countries  outside  of 
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was  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  order  to  carry  out 
treaty  provisions.  The  opinion  is  quoted  at  length  in  the 
notes  and  a  few  other  cases  bearing  on  this  point  are  also 


their  limits.  The  guarantees  it  af- 
fords against  accusation  of  capital 
or  infamous  crimes,  except  by  in- 
dictment or  presentment  by  a  grand 
jury,  and  for  an  impartial  trial  by 
a  jury  when  thus  accused,  apply 
only  to  citizens  and  others  within 
the  United  States,  who  are  brought 
there  for  trial  for  alleged  offences 
committed  elsewhere,  and  not  to 
residents  or  temporary  sojourners 
abroad.  Cook  vs.  United  States, 
138  U.  S.  157, 181.  The  constitution 
can  have  no  operation  in  another 
country.  When,  therefore,  the 
representatives  or  officers  of  our 
government  are  permitted  to  exer- 
cise authority  6f  any  kind  in  an- 
other country,  it  must  be  on  such 
conditions  as  the  two  countries  may 
agree,  the  laws  of  neither  one  being 
obligatory  upon  the  other.  The 
deck  of  a  private  American  vessel, 
it  is  true,  is  considered  for  many 
purposes  constructively  as  territory 
of  the  United  Slates,  yet  per- 
sons on  board  of  such  vessels, 
whether  officers,  sailors,  or  passen- 
gers, cannot  invoke  the  protection 
of  provisions  referred  to  until 
brought  within  the  actual  territo- 
rial boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
And,  besides,  their  enforcement 
abroad  in  numerous  places,  where 
it  would  be  highly  important  to 
have  consuls  invested  with  judicial 
authority,  would  be  impracticable 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  competent  gi*and  or  petit  jury. 
The  requirement  of  such  a  body 
to  accuse  and  to  try  an  offender, 
would,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  cause 
an  abandonment  of  all  prosecution. 


The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
who  were  fully  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  judicial  authority 
exercised  by  our  consuls  in  non- 
Christian  countries,  if  commercial 
intercourse  was  to  be  had  with 
their  i>eople,  never  could  have  sup- 
posed that  aU  the  guarantees  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  upon 
criminals  at  home  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  consular  establish- 
lishments,  and  applied  before  an 
American  who  had  committed  a 
a  felony  there  could  be  accused  and 
tried.  They  must  have  known 
that  such  a  requirement  would  de- 
feat the  main  purpose  of  investing 
the  consul  with  judicial  authority. 
While,  therefore,  in  one  aspect  the 
American  accused  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  those  countries  is  de- 
prived of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  against  unjust  accu- 
sation and  a  partial  trial,  yet  in 
another  aspect  he  is  the  gainer,  in 
being  withdrawn  from  the  proced- 
ure of  their  tribunals,  often  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  extreme 
cruelty  and  torture.  Letter  of  Mr. 
Cashing  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Septem- 
ber 21),  1844,  accompanying  Presi- 
dent's message  communicating  ab- 
!  stract  of  treaty  with  China,  Senate 
I  Doc.  58,  28th  Cong.  2d  Sess. ;  Let- 
ter on  Judicial  Exterritorial  Rights 
■  by  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  to 
Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  April  29, 1882, 
Senate  Doc.  89,  47  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
Philimore  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  part 
7;  Halleck  on  Int.  Law,  c;  41. 
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referred  to.^  The  statement  by  Chief  Jastice  Marshall  that 
the  Federal  Government,  though  in  some  ways  it  may  be  lim- 
ited, is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action  can  certainly  be 
applied  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  those  obligations  which  in- 
volve not  only  the  material  good  of  the  nation  but  the  main- 
tenance of  national  honor  and  good  faith.* 

§  391.  The  constrnction  of  treaties. — The  construction 
of  treaties  as  between  the  contracting  powers,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  subject-matter  of  this  book.  How  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  are  to  bo  construed  as  to  the  national  matters  involved 
can  be  peacefully  settled  only  by  diplomacy  or  an  interna- 
tional tribunal.  No  courts  of  either  county  can  determine 
points  of  controversy  or  enforce  any  judgment  based  upon 


*  United  States  vs.  Lijnde,  U.  S. 
S.  C.  1870, 11  Wall.  G:^2,  Buadley,  J. 
In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected a  claim  made  under  a  Span- 
ish grant  for  land  west  of  the 
Perdido  River  on  Uie  ground  that 
it  was  not  made  effectual  and 
within  the  terms  of  tlie  act  of  1860, 
which  was  specially  passed  to  val- 
idate grants  made  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  bona  fide  grantees 
of  land  in  the  disputed  territory 
whilst  that  Government  remained 
in  possession  thereof. 

See  other  cases  in  regard  to  leg- 
islation to  enforce  treaty  stipula- 
tions in  regard  to  land  titles  an<i 
necessity  of  compliance  therewith 
cited  in  note  to  §  39i>,  imst ;  and  see 
also  statutes  in  regard  to  extradi- 
tion cited  in  §  433,  et  seq.^  and  notes 
thereto,  post. 

IIti}fl(ld\s  Casr,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Penn.  1793,  Wharton's  State  Trials, 
49;  Fed.  Cas.  6300,  Jay,  Ch.  J., 
Wilson,  IiiEDKLLand  Pkteks,  JJ. 
Gideon  Henfield,  master  of  a 
privateer  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States,  sailinjx  under  letters  of 
marque,  was  indicted  and  tried 
for  violations  of  then  existing  neu- 
trality laws  or  acts,  lie  was  ac- 
quitted but  in  the  course  of  the 
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various  charges  which  were  made, 
the  law  was  laid  down  that  courts 
of  the  United  States  had  a  right  to 
enforce  observance  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers. 

United  States  vs.  Rio  Grande  Dam 
<t  Irrigation  Co,^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1898,  174  U.  S.  690,  Brewer,  J. 

The  extent  of  Congressional 
legislation  to  enforce  provisions  of 
Indian  treaties  is  discussed  in 
United  States  vs.  4S  Galls,  of  Whis- 
kefj,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1876,  93  U.  S. 
188,  Davis,  J.  Same  case,  1888, 
108  U.  S.  491,  Field,  J.  Decided 
below  in  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Minn.,  11 
F<»d.  Rep.  47,  McGbary,  J. 

The  power  of  the  Executive  un- 
der treaties  and  the  extent  to  wliich 
Conijress  can  delegate  power  to  the 
Executive  is  discussed  in  Field  vs. 
Clark,  V.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1892,  143  U.  S. 
040,  IIarlan,  J.,  which  involved 
the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1890. 

See  also  United  States  \s.  Flint, 
V.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal.  1876,  4 Sawyer,  42; 
Fed.  Cases,  15,121,  Field,  Hoff- 
man and  S.VWYKR,  J  J. 

^■Cohens  vs.  Virffinia.  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1821,  G  Wheaton,  204,  p.  381, 
Marshall,  CIi.  J.,  see  extract  in 
note  to  §  1,  p.  2,  volume  L 
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an  attempted  adjudication.  The  construction  of  treaties, 
however,  when  they  operate  upon  individuals  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  either  power  IS  a  matter  over  which  the  local  courts 
have  jurisdiction  and  within  such  territory  they  can  construe 
treaty  stipulations  and  their  effects.  In  fact  the  judiciary  is 
the  only  department  of  the  government  which  can  construe 
a  treaty  or  a  statute.* 

No  separate  chapter  has  been  set  apart  for  this  branch  of 
treaty  law  as  the  construction  of  treaties  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  State  ^  and  Federal  statutes,' 
and  upon  individuals  when  they  operate  without  legislation,* 
It  will  also  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  in  other 
respects.*  An  excellent  synopsis  of  rules  to  the  construction 
of  treaties  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  •  for 

§891. 

^See  cases  cited  in  notes  to  §  320,  pp.  3,  et  seq,,  ante,  and  to  §  460,  post 

3  Chapter  XI,  ante,  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  treaties  and  State 

statutes,  and  to  the  effect  of  treaties,  made  by  the  Central  Government, 

upon  individual  rights  of  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  as  the  same  are 

affected  by  State  legislation. 

*  Chapter  XII,  ante,  is  devoted  to  the  relative  effect  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions and  Federal  statutes. 

*  The  Head  Money  Canes,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884, 112  U.  S.  580,  Miller,  J., 
and  see  §  370,  p.  82,  ante. 

United  Stales  vs.  Rauscher,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct,  1886,  119  U.  S.  407,  Mil- 
ler, J.,  and  see  note  3  to  §  437,  p.  268,  post. 

*  Chapter  XIII  is  devoted  to  treaties  of  cession  and  their  effects  on  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  ceded  territory;  chapter  XIV  to 
Indian  treaties  and  the  effect  of  treaties  and  statutes  affecting  Indian 
riglits  and  titles;  chapter  XV  to  special  instances  in  which  tlie  treaty- 
making  power  has  been  exercised  to  its  widest  extent  in  regard  to  ex- 
tradition, cessions,  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments, trade-marks,  consular  courts  of  foreign  countries  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  couKuIar  courts  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries. 
Many  of  tlie  cases  cited  under  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  these  sub- 
jects determine  the  ct)nstruction  of  treaties,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  involved  in  each  case. 

•  J.  C.  BANCROFT   DAVIS'  RULES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TREATIES. 

In  the  Notes  appended  to  the  Compilation  of  Treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Powers  prepared  mainly  by  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  twelve  rules  are  laid  down  as  the  determined  law  in  the  con- 
struction of  treaties.    Introductory  Notes,  pages  1227-1229,  U.  S.  Tr. 
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the  use  of  the  State  Department  in  1873,  and  will  be  found  in 
full  in  the  notes  to  this  section,  together  with  citations  of  de- 


and  Con.  1889.    The  rules  were  origiDally  published  in  the  edition  of 
U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  1873,  pp.  941,  et  seq. 

Those  rules  are  as  follows:  The  citations  from  Davis  are  given  first, 
a  reference  to  where  the  cases  collated  by  the  editor  of  this  volume  can 
be  found  follows  the  words  see  also  under  each  rule. 

I.  A  Treaty,  constitutionally  concluded  and  ratified,  abrogates  all 
State  laws  inconsistent  therewith.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  (Citing  6  Op.  Att'y 
6en*l  293,  Cashing,  and  cases  cited  by  him;  U.  8.  vs.  Sch,  Peggy ^  1 
Cranch,  103;  Ware  vs.  Uylton,  3  Dallas,  199;  Gordoii*s  Lessee  vs.  Kerr^  1 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.  322;  Lessee  of  Fisher  vs.  Hamden^  1  Paine  C.  C.  R,  55;  8 
Op.  Att'y  Gen'l,  417  Cushing;  13  Op.  Att'y  Oen'l  354,  Akerman.)  See 
also  chap.  XI,  ante. 

While,  however,  treaties  are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
they  are  nevertheless  to  be  viewed  in  two  lights, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
light  of  politics  and  in  the  light  of  juridical  law.  The  decision  of  polit- 
ical questions  is  pre-eminently  the  f  imction  of  the  political  branch  of 
the  government,  of  the  Executive  or  of  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  when  a  political  question  is  so  determined,  the  courts  foUow  that 
determination.  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coui*t  in  cases 
involving  boundary  and  other  questions,  under  the  treaty  of  1803  with 
France,  of  1819  with  Spain,  and  of  1848  with  Mexico.  (Citing  Doe  et 
al.  vs.  Braden,  16  Howard,  635;  Foster  vs.  XeiUon^  2  Peters,  814;  The 
Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheaton,  1;  Grisar  ys.  McDowell,  6  Wallace,  863; 
U,  8,  vs.  Torba,  1  Wallace,  412;  U.  S.  vs.  Pico,  23  Howard,  326;  U.  8. 
vs.  Lynde,  11  Wallace,  632;  Meade  vs.  U.  8.,  9  Wallace,  691;  U.  S.  vs. 
Reynes,  9  Howard,  127:  />ari.s  vs.  Parish  of  Concordia,  9  Howard,  280;  5 
Op.  Att'y  Gen'l  67,  Toucey.)     Sec  also  §  460,  post. 

II.  A  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  from  the  day  of  its  date.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  has, 
in  such  case,  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  Treaty  from  its  date. 
But  a  different  rule  prevails  when  the  Treaty  operates  on  individual 
rights.  The  principle  uf  relation  does  not  apply  to  rights  of  this  char- 
acter, which  were  vested  before  the  Treaty  was  ratified;  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  concluded  until  there  is  an  exchange  of  ratifications.  (Cit- 
ing Davis  vs.  Parish  of  Concordia,  9  Howard,  280;  Lessee  of  Uylton  vs. 
Broxen,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  343;  IJater  vs.  Ytiker,  9  Wallace,  32;  U.  8.  va. 
Arredondo,  6  Peters,  691.)     See  also  §  .383.  pp.  127,  et  seq.,  ante. 

Til.  When  a  Treaty  requires  a  series  of  legislative  enactments  to  take 
place  after  exchange  of  ratifications  before  it  can  become  operative,  it 
will  take  effect  as  a  national  compact,  on  its  being  proclaimed,  but  It 
cannot  become  operative  as  to  the  particular  engagements  until  all  the 
requisite  legislation  has  taken  place.  (Citing  6  Op.  Att'y  Glen*  1,  750, 
Cushing.)     See  also  §  364,  pp.  66,  et  seq.,  ante,  and  chapter  X,  voL  L 
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cisions  bearing  upon  the  application  of  the  rules  respectively, 
which  were  collated  by  him. 

lY.  Wliere  a  treaty  cannot  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws.  Congress  has 
never  failed  to  perform  that  duty.  (Citing  6  Op.  Att'y  Geu'l  296,  and 
cases  cited,  Cushino.  )    See  also  chap.  X,  vol.  I. 

V.  But  when  it  can  be  executed  without  legislation,  the  courts  wiU 
enforce  its  provisions.  (Citing  Foster  vs.  NeiUon,  2  Peters,  314;  U.  8, 
vs.  Arredondo,  6  Peters,  735. )     See  also  §  304,  p.  66,  et  seq.^  ante, 

VI.  Where  a  treaty  is  executed  in  two  languages,  each  the  language 
of  the  respective  contracting  parties,  each  part  of  the  treaty  is  an  orig- 
inal, and  it  must  be  assumed  that  each  is  intended  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  the  other.     (Citing  U.  8,  vs.  AnredondOy  6  Peters,  710.') 

YII.  Treaties  do  not  generally  ipso  facto  become  extinguished  by  war. 
Vested  rights  of  property  will  not  become  divested  in  such  cases.  (Cit- 
ing Society  for  Propogation  of  Gospel  vs.  Town  of  New  Haven,  8  Wheaton, 
464;  Cameal  vs.  Banks,  10  Wlieaton  182.)     See  also  §  384,  p.  129,  ante. 

VIII.  The  constitutiim  of  the  United  States  confers  absolutely  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  malcing  war  and  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  from  which  it  follows  that  that  government  possesses  the 
power  of  acquiring  territoiy  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.  (Citing 
Am.  Ins,  Co,  vs.  366  Bales  of  Cotton  (Canter),  1  Peters,  642.)  See  also 
chap.  II,  vol.  I. 

IX.  Such  acquisition  does  not  impair  the  rights  of  private  property 
in  the  territory  acquired.  (Citing  U,  8.  vs.  Morano,  1  Wallace,  400.) 
See  also  chap.  XIII,  post, 

X.  A  treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  of  the  ceded  territory  by  the  Sover- 
eign grantor,  and  the  deed  is  to  receive  an  equitable  construction.  The 
obligation  of  the  new  power  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  is  but  tlie  assertion  of  a  principle  of  natural 
justice.  (Citing  U,  S,  vs.  Arredondo,  6  Peters,  710;  Soujflrd  vs.  U,  S.,  4 
Peters,  511;  Delattsus  ys,  U.  S.,  9  Peters,  117;  Mitchell  vs.  U,  8.,  lb.  711; 
Smith  vs.  U.  5.,  10  Peters,  326-  [U.S,  vs.  JWrfi^inan.  7  Peters,  86;  Id. 
vs.  Kingsley,  12  Id.  476;  Id.  vs.  Auguisola,  1  Wallace,  352.  Under  the 
term  **  property  "  in  this  connection  may  be  placed  every  species  of  title, 
legal  or  equitable,  and  rights  which  lie  in  contract,  executory  as  well 
as  executed.  Bryan  vs.  Kcnnett,  113  U.  S.  179.  It  has  been  held  that 
upon  a  conquest  of  territory,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  adhere  to 
their  old  allegiance  and  continue  in  the  service  of  the  vanquished  sov- 
ereign, forfeit  the  right  to  be  protected  in  their  property,  except  so  far 
as  it  may  be  secured  by  treaty.  U.  8,  vs.  Bepentigny,  5  Wallace,  211.]) 
See  also  chap.  XII,  post. 

XI.  In  an  opinion  on  the  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  the  Treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain,  Attorney-General  Crittenden  held  that  **An  act  of 
Congress  is  as  much  a  supreme  law  of  the  land  as  a  Treaty.  They  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  no  superiority  is  to  be  given  to  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  last  expression  of  the  law-giving  power  must  pre- 
vail; and  a  subsequent  act  must  prevail  and  have  effect,  though  incon- 
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sistent  witli  a  prior  act;  so  must  an  act  of  Congress  have  effect,  though 
inconsistent  with  a  prior  treaty/*  (.'>  Op.  Att'y  GenM,  345,  Crittenden; 
hut  see  Opinions  of  Justice  Cuask,  3  Dallas,  23(5,  and  of  Mabshal,  Ch.  J^ 
1  Crancii,  109,  eacii  prouounciu<;  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court.) 
See  also  §378,  pp.  84,  et  seq.^  ante. 

XII.  Interest,  according  to  the  usage  of  nations,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  just  national  indemnitioatiou.  (1  Op.  Att'y  Gen'l,  28  Wirt;  5  Op. 
Att'y  Gen'l  3")0,  Crittenden;  Geneva  Award,  4  Papers  relating  to  Tr.  of 
Wa4jh.  53. )     See  also  §  444,  post. 

Construction  of  Favorkd  Nation  Clauses:  RECiPBOcrrr  Tbeatibs. 

The  construction  of  the  treaty  stipulations  known  as  "favored  na- 
tion*^ and  "e(iu;il  duty'^  clauses  has  to  some  extent  been  discussed  in 
the  sections  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  treaty  and  tariff  cases  (see 
§§  36t'>,  <t  Sfi'i.,  pp.  07,  et  st^q.,  ante).  The  effect  of  these  clauses  are  more 
often  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  than  of  judicial  inquiry, 
as  the  courts  cannot  extend  by  judicial  decision  the  operation  of  a  treaty 
against  the  construction  placed  thereon  by  the  political  departments 
(see  cases  collated  under  §  400,  pp.  353,  et  seq.,  poitt). 

Mr.  Jost:rii  Rogers  IIkkod,  M.  A.,  formerly  Secretary  of  Legation 
and  Charge  d'  Affaires  i>f  the  United  States  to  Japan  has  published  dar- 
ing the  current  year  (Banks  Law  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  November, 
1901)  a  valuable  and  interesting  treatise  on:  Favored  Nation  Treatment, 
an  analysis  of  the  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause,  with  Commentaries  on 
its  uses  in  Treaties  of  Ci>mmerco  and  Navigation. 

Mr.  Herod  analyzes  and  treats  the  subject  as  follows:  1.  The  favor 
granted  to,  2,  Citizens,  subjects  or  inhabitants,  in  matters  of,  3,  com- 
merce, and  4,  navigation. 

He  cites  many  authorities  on  international  and  constitutional  law 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. 

The  subject  of  reci)>rocity  in  tariff  exactions  is  exciting  considerable 
discussion  at  tlie  present  time.  There  are  a  number  of  traaties  provid- 
ing for  reductions  in  duties  which  have  been  negotiated  with  France, 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  The  efffct  of  favored  nation  clauses  was  recently  dis- 
cussed, in  an  able  and  comprehensive  manner,  by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
formerly  Special  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
address  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers^  Association  in  Chicago,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1001,  which  has  been  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  pamphlet  form  entitled:  Ueciprocity.  The  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  this  Country  by  the  Coulirmation  of  the  Treaties  now  Pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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TEBATIE8  OF  CESSION  INVOLVING  CHANGE  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER 
THE  CEDED  TERRITORY  AND  THE  EFFECT  THEREOF  ON  LAWS, 
PERSONS  AND  PROPERTY. 

SwnoN 

392 — Treatment  of  subject  neces- 
sarily brief  and  superficial; 
wide  scope  of  **  change  of 
sovereignty." 
393 — Methods  of  acquisition  of 
territory;  cessions  during 
peace  and  at  the  end  of 
war. 

894 — Extent  of  power  and  prop- 
erty which  ptosses  to  tlie 
new  sovereign  by  treaties 
of  cession. 

395^The  effect  on  inhabitants  of 
ceded  territory ;  subdivi- 
sions of  subject  in  this 
cliapter. 

395a — The  effect  on  local  laws  of 
the  ceded  territory. 

3956^The  effect  on  the  allegiance 
of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  personal  and  political 
rights.  I 


Skction 

395c— The  effect  on  property 
rights  and  on  title  to  land. 

396 — Necessity  for  legislation  to 
make  treaties  of  cession 
effectual  and  to  protect 
property  rights. 

397 — Necessity  for  compliance 
with  such  legislation  to 
preserve  rights  and  prop- 
erty. 

398 — International  law  and  its 
protection  of  property 
riglits  after  cession  of  ter- 
ritory. 

399 — International  law  an  ele- 
ment of  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

400 — Change  of  sovereignty  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  only 
when  to,  and  not /rom,  the 
United  States. 


§  392.  Treatment  of  subject  necessarily  brief  and  super- 
ficial; wide  scope  of  "change  of  sovereignty."  —  The 

power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory 
was  discussed,  and  the  authorities  bearing  thereon  were  col- 
lated, in  a  former  chapter/  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  conclusions  then  reached,  or  the  historical  data  there  re- 
ferred to.  The  only  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  which 
was  then  considered  was  the  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  territory,  and  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
was  limited  by  the  Constitution  in  governing,  or  making 


§893. 

1  Chap,  in,  vol.  I,  and  see  espec- 
ially sections  devoted  to  Insular 


Cases,  pp.  117,  etseq.;  see  also  list 
of  acquisitions,  note  to  §  44,  on 
pp.  79,  et  seq.y  voL  L 
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roles  and  regulations  therefor ;  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  at 
this  point  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  treaties  of  cession,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  have  been  ex- 
tended, upon  the  laws  of  the  ceded  territory,  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  the  title  to 
property  situated  therein.'-*  It  will  be  impossible  to  cover 
all  of  these  subjects  in  a  single  chapter ;  in  fact  little  can  be 
done  beyond  briefly  summarizing  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  involved,  and  referring  to  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  bearing  thereon.  The  subject  is  composed 
of  so  many  elements,  and  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects, 
that  if  it  were  attempted  to  discuss  it  in  a  more  than 
superficial  manner  this  chapter  would  have  to  be  expanded 
to  the  size  of  the  volume  itself  in  order  to  exhaust  the  general 
subject  of  change  of  sovereignty,  and  its  effects  on  laws, 
persons  and  property. 

In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter  a  number  of 
cases  will  be  cited  which  involve  questions  relating  to  change 
of  sovereignty.  While  an  effort  will  be  made  to  classify 
them  under  appropriate  sections  with  as  little  unnecessary 
repetition  as  follows,  complete  success  in  that  respect  will 
be  impossible  as  many  of  the  cases  cited  are  applicable  to 
points  covered  by  more  than  one  of  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  subject  has  been  divided.  This  applies  particu- 
larlv  to  cases  involving  grants  of  land  which  were  made 
prior  to  the  cession,  the  validity  of  whereof  has  depended 
upon  the  construction  of  laws  of  the  former  sovereign  as  well 
as  those  of  the  new  one. 

§  393.  Methods  of  acquisition  of  territory ;  cessions  dnr- 
ing  peace  and  at  end  of  war. — The  different  methods  by 
which  territory  can  be  acquired  were  stated  in  a  previous 
section.^  There  are  other  methods  of  acquisition  than  by 
treatv,'  but  that  is  the  only  method  which  is  the  subject  of 


'For  a  list  of  treaties  by  which 
the  United  States  has  acquired  ter- 
ritory, with  references  to  the  edi 
tions  of  treaties  in  which  they  may 


§393. 

1  See  §  44,  p.  78,  et  Beq,,  vol.  L 
2 Territory  has  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  on  occasions  by 


be  found  see  §  44 n.,  pp.  79,  et  spq.,  reciprocal  legrislation  and  not  by 

vol.  L    See  also  Treaties  A PPEX-  treaty:  In  1845  when  the  Republic 

2>ix  at  end  of  this  volume.  of  Texas  was  admitted  u  a  state 
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this  chapter.  The  treaty  may  be  negotiated  daring  a  time 
of  peace  or  at  the  end  of  a  war.  The  after  effects  on  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  ceded  territory  are  practically  the  same  in 
either  case. 

Treaties  of  peace  are,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  often  treaties  of  cession ;  wars  are 
seldom  terminated  without  altering  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  belligerents,  either  by  the  defeated  power  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  victorious  power  over  disputed  terri- 
tory, or  by  actually  ceding  to  the  victor  territory,  which, 
prior  to  the  war,  was  a  part  of  its  domain.  Cession  of,  or  re- 
linquishment of  sovereignty  over,  territory,  may  be  exacted 
by  the  victor  as  indemnity  or  for  governmental  purposes.' 
The  ownership  of  conquered  territory  may  be  asserted  by 
the  right  of  conquest  by  the  power  in  military  occupancy, 
and  no  treaty  is  absolutely  necessary,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  modern  usage  is  to  have  the  cession  incorporated  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  so  as  to  quiet  all  questions  of  sovereignty 
thereafter.* 


by  the  joint  action  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  terms  stated 
in  the  Resolution  of  March  1, 
1845,  5  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p.  797,  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  See  Resolution  of  Congress 
admitting  Texas  December  29, 1845, 
9  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  108.  Also  in 
1898,  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  annexed  as  territory  of  tlie 
United  States  by  a  Congressional 
resolution,  July  7,  1898,  30  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  750,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  thereof  by  the 
Hawaiian  Republic.  In  both  of 
these  instances  treaties  had  been 
concluded  for  the  purposes  accom- 
plished by  legislation  but  had 
failed  of  ratification.  These  two 
instances,  however,  differ  from  all 
other  acquisitions  of  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  one  very  im- 
portant respect,  viz:  the  entire 
territory  of  the  other  power  be- 


came territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  former  government  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  power. 
In  all  other  cases  the  other  power 
ceded  only  a  portion  of  its  territory 
to  the  United  States,  and  its  exist- 
ence as  a  sovereign  power  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  over  other  terri- 
tory was  not  affected  in  any  manner 
by  the  cession. 

8  After  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1898,  Spain  ceded  Porto  Rico,  Guam 
and  the  Philippine  Archipelago  to 
the  United  States  for  which  the 
United  States  relieved  Spain  from 
all  claims  for  indemnity  national 
and  individual  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  paid  $20,000,000, 
and  gave  cei-tain  commercial  privi- 
leges in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Spain  also  relinquished  sovereignty 
over  Cuba  and  withdrew  therefrom. 

*  Title  by  conquest  and  title  by 
prescription  are  discussed  in  Wlieat- 
on  (8th  ed.),  §  164,  et  aeq.y  p.  239,  et 
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Questions  have  sometimes  arisen  as  to  the  exact  status  of 
conquered  territory  ceded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  which  bad 
been  conquered  during  the  war,  and  still  remained  under  mili- 
tary occupation  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  described  such  territory 
as  "  ceded  conquered  territory."  ^  Although  the  conquering 
power  could  have  retained  the  territory  as  a  conquest  without 
any  treaty,  having  finally  accepted  the  same  as  a  cession,  it 
must  recognize  not  only  the  obligations  specifically  assumed 
by  the  treaty,  but  also  those  imposed  by  international  law 


8eq.,  and  see  also  PhUlimore,  vol.  1, 
§§255-60,  for  a  coUection  of  au- 
thorities on  tliis  subject.  It  is  al- 
ways a  difficult  question  to  deter- 
mine bow  long  military  occupation 
of  a  conquered  territory  must  last 
in  order  that  the  title  may  be  se- 
curely vested  in  tlie  conqueror  by 
prescription.  One  difference  be- 
tween the  two  titles  is  that  an  up- 
rising of  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered and  unceded  territory  to 
regain  their  freedom  would  not  be 
treason,  while  an  uprising  of  in- 
habitants after  title  has  become 
vested  in  the  conqueror,  either  by 
treaty  or  by  prescription,  would  be 
an  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  participants  could 
be  treated  accordingly. 

Great  Britain  claims  to  have  con- 
quered the  South  African  Republic 
and  to  have  annexed  it  as  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  attempting 
to  govern  it  accordingly.  There 
has  been  no  cession,  however,  and 
inhabitants  who  organize  and  en- 
deavor to  throw  oft  the  British 
yoke  could  not,  in  the  author* s 
opinion,  be  treated  as  rioters,  or  as 
insurgents,  under  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law.  In  tlie  case  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  Spain  has 
ceded  them  to  the  United  States  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  cession; 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
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States  to  determine  how  to  treat 
those  who  are  fighting  against  the 
government  which  now  exercises 
sovereignty  over  those  islands. 
An  uprising  in  Poi*to  Rico,  at  any 
time  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  would  have  been  a 
mere  insurrection  and  the  United 
States  could  have  treated  the  insur- 
gents as  rioters. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  such  questions 
as  these,  wars  are  generaUy  termi- 
nated by  treaties  containinga  formal 
cession  of  any  territory  of  the  defeat- 
ed power  which  the  victor  desires 
to  retain  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

Am.  In8.  Co.  vs.  Canter^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1828,  1  Peters,  611,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J.,  see  extract  on  p.  160, 
post. 

See  also  Glenn's  International 
Law,  chap.  19,  pp.  261,  et  seq.y  and 
authorities  there  cited  on  p.  264. 

^The  status  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  is  discussed  in 

Fremont  vs.  United  States^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1854, 17  How.  542,  Taney, 
Ch.  J.,  and  in 

Merry  man  vs.  Bourne,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1869, 9  Wallace,  592,  Swayotc,  J., 
in  which  it  was  held  that  (p.  601): 
**The  conquest  of  California  by 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
garded as  having  become  complete 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  On  that 
day  the  government  of  the  United 
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in  favor  of  the  inhabitants.^  Of  all  the  occasions  on  which 
the  United  States  has  acquired  territory  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  in  only  two  instances — after  the  war 
with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  after  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898 — 
was  the  acquisition  the  result  of  war ;  in  both  of  those  in- 
stances the  United  States  paid  the  defeated  power  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  a  consideration  for  the  cession,  besides 
waiving  demands  for  indemnities;'  in  both  instances  the 
United  States  also  permitted  stipulations  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaties  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  although 
in  both  instances  the  United  States  had  conquered  the  ceded 
territory  and  held  it  under  military  occupancy  when  the 
treaty  was  signed.^ 


States  succeeded  to  the  rights  and 
authority  of  the  government  of 
Mexico.  The  dominion  of  the  lat- 
ter sovereignty  was  then  finally  dis- 
placed and  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  former."  The  treaty  ceding 
California  was  not  ratified  until 
nearly  two  years  after  the  conquest. 

•  In  United  States  vs.  Percheman^ 
V.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  18.33,  7  Peters  51, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  shows  that 
the  same  rules  as  to  inviolabil- 
ity of  private  proi)erty  apply  to 
conquest  as  to  cession.  ( See  extract 
from  his  opinion  in  note  under 
§  308,  p.  185,  post, ) 

'Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship, 
Limits  and  Settlement,  concluded 
February  2,  1848;  ratifications  ex- 
changed May  30,  1848;  proclaimed 
July  4,  1848;  known  as  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-IIildalgo,  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties and  Conventions,  editicm  1889, 
p.  681,  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force  1899, 
p.  391. 

Treaty  with  Spain  of  1898,  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force  1809,  p.  595. 

The  provisions  in  these  treaties 
as  to  the  treatment  of  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  are  very  lib- 
eral, and  permission  to  retain  alle- 
giance to  the  former  sovereign  was 


given  under  the  conditions  ex- 
pressed in  the  treaties. 

^  There  was  no  question  as  to  the 
whole  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Island 
of  Guam  being  under  the  military 
occupancy  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of 
August  12, 1898,  in  Washington,  and 
when  the  treaty  of  December  10th 
was  signed  in  Paris.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  control  of  the 
harbor  of  Manila  by  the  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Dewey  after  the  battle 
of  May  1, 1898,  and  even  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
the  occupancy  of  the  entire  archi- 
pelago. It  is  not  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss that  question  hero;  mention  is 
only  made  of  it  to  show  that  the 
author  has  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  military  forces  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  not  in  actual  pos- 
session of  every  island. 

The  extent  of  the  occupancy  and 
its  effect  upon  the  conquest  and 
subsequent  cession  of  the  entire 
archipelago  may  be  referred  to  in 
the  decisions  yet  to  be  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Insular 
Cases  involving  the  status  of  the 
Bhilippines  and  which  are  still  un- 
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§  394.  Extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  the 
new  soToreign  by  treaties  of  cession. — When  one  govern- 
ment acquires  territory  from  another  by  treaty  of  cession,  or 
even  by  conquest,  which  latter  method,  however,  is  not  now 
under  consideration,  it  acquires  all  that  the  former  sovereign 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  so  far  as  the  ceded  terri- 
tory is  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  it  acquires  the  right  of  gov- 
ernmental control,  or  of  exercising  sovereignty,  over  the  ceded 
territory  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  also  title  to  the  pub- 
lic property,  government  buildings  and  the  public  domain,^ 
or  ungranted  lands.    The  above  rule,  as  thus  generally  ex- 


decided  (see  §  61,  pp.  117,  et  seq., 
Vol.  I). 

§894. 

»  United  States  v.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1834,  8  Peters,  436,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J.  In  speaking  of  the 
cession  of  sovereignty  over  Florida 
the  opinion  says  (p.  448)  as  fol- 
lows: 

''By  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  the  22d  of  February,  1819, 
between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Spain,  his  catholic 
majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States, 
in  full  property  and  sovereignty, 
all  the  territories  which  belong  to 
him  situated  on  the  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi,  known  by  the 
name  of  East  and  West  Florida. 
.  .  .  "  (See  extract  as  to  public  do- 
main on  p.  182,  post.)  **  This  article 
undoubtedly  transfers  to  the  United 
States,  all  the  political  power 
which  our  government  could  ac- 
quire, and  all  the  royal  domain 
held  by  the  crown  of  Spain;  but 
has  never  been  supposed,  so  far  as 
is  now  understood,  to  operate  on 
the  property  of  individuals.  This 
court  has  uniformly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  does  not.*^ 

Dauterive  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct.  1879,  101  U.  S.  700, 
Cliffobd,  J.  This  action  in- 
volved the  same  title  that  was  de- 
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cided  adversely  to  the  claimant  in 
( U.  S.  vs.  Dauterive^  15  How.  14). 
The  claim  was  based  on  alleged 
grants  of  .1717,  but  the  claimanti 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
substantiate  the  facts  alleged.  In 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  ungranted  lands  within 
the  territory  ceeded  by  tlie  treaty 
of  1803  with  France,  the  court  says 
(p.  705): 

**  Under  our  treaty  of  cession 
the  United  States  acquired  in  sov- 
ereignty all  the  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince which  had  not  before  been 
granted  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  prior  sovereigns  and  severed 
as  private  property  from  the  royal 
domain.  It  wns  incumbent,  there- 
fore, upon  the  appellants  to  show 
that  the  land  in  question  had  been 
so  {^ranted  by  the  antecedent  an- 
thorities,  else  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  recover  it  United 
States  vs.  Kingy  7  How.  833,  849. 

*'  Subsequent  concessions  were 
made  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
within  this  claim,  which,  as  well 
as  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
resuming  the  possession  of  the 
larger  portion  of  it,  show  conclu- 
sively that  no  such  right  as  is  now 
claimed  by  the  appellants  was  rec- 
ognized by  those  authorities. 

*^  Since  the  cession  of  the  prov- 
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pressed,  is  of  coarse  subject  to  any  limitations  which  may  be 
included  in  the  treaty  or  any  accompanying  documents  or 


inoe,  the  right  of  snoh  a  claimant 
18  the  same  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  Jorisdiction  had  not  been 
transferred,  from  which  it  follows 
that  rejected  claims,  which  had  no 
Talidity  at  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
impose  no  obligation  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  successor  of 
the  foreign  sovereign.^* 

Josephs  TS.  United  States^  Ct.  of 
Claims,  1865.  1  Ct  of  Claims,  107, 
NoTT,  J.  The  questions  of  fact  in- 
volved and  the  i)oints  of  law  de- 
cided in  this  case  as  stated  in  the 
syllabus,  are  as  follows: 

'*  The  King  qf  Spain  makes  an 
incomplete  grant  qf  land,  in  Louis- 
iana^ to  Antfiony  de  8t,  Maxent, 
reserving  the  use  qf  the  land  *•  when- 
ever he  sfuUl  want  it  for  any  forti- 
fication.* Spain  recedes  the  prov- 
ince to  France,  and  France,  with 
Vie  consent  of  the  Spain,  cedes  it  to 
the  United  States  ^forever  and  in 
full  sovereignty.*  Congress  pass  an 
act  to  confirm  parties  ^  in  their 
claim  to  such  lands  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  their  titles  had  been 
completed,*  Judah  Touro  purchases 
the  land  qf  intermediate  grantees, 
and  the  government  enters  upon  it 
and  erects  Fort  Jackson, 

**  By  the  cession  of  Louisiana  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
has  succeeded  to  all  the  property 
and  interests  formerly  possessed 
by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Spain  in  that  province. 

**A  grant  to  the  government 
needs  not  words  of  inheritance ;  and 
it  is  as  unnecessary  to  say  *  to  the 
King  and  his  assigns*  as  *to  the 
King  and  his  successors* 

'*  A  reservation  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  a  grant  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  of  ^the  use  of 


said  land  whenever  he  shall  want 
it  for  any  fortification '  is  a  prop- 
erty or  thing  of  value.  Hence  the 
right  so  to  use  the  land  has  passed 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ceding 
Louisiana,  and  has  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

**  The  new  rights  acquired  by  a 
citizen  of  a  ceded  province  who  be- 
comes thereby  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  are  political  and  not 
private  rights.  They  give  to  him 
no  estate  or  interest  in  his  property 
other  than  that  which  he  pre- 
viously possessed. 

**  The  acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
incomplete  titles  in  Louisiana  only 
confirm  the  estates  already  granted 
by  the  Spanish  government;  they 
do  not  enlarge  the  estate  of  a 
party,  nor  relinquish  any  right  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  as 
successors  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

"A  right  reserved  by  the  terms 
of  a  grant  to  use  the  land  for  any 
fortification,  is  something  more 
than  the  right  of  eminent  domain; 
it  is  a  right  to  use  for  fortifications 
any  portion  of  the  tract  so  granted, 
without  compensation.  This  re- 
served right,  in  the  case  at  bar,  has 
passed  to  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty  of  1803,  and  may  be  en- 
forced by  them  as  fully  as  by  their 
grantors,  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain/* 

Clark  vs.  Braden,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1853,  IG  Howard,  635,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 
During  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  Flor- 
ida to  the  United  States  several 
grants  were  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain  amounting  to  millions  of 
acres,  three  of  which  covered  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  public  domain 
in  the   territory    proposed   to  bo 
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declarations  which  properly  form  a  part  of  the  treaty.*    This 
rale  also  relates  particularly  to  those  cases  in  which  the  ced- 


oeded,  and  when  the  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  and  exchanged  it 
contained  in  one  of  the  articles  the 
following  clause : 

'*  All  grants  made  since  the  said 
24th  of  January,  1818,  when  the  first 
proposal,  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  for  the  cession  of  the  Flor- 
idas  was  made,  are  hereby  declared 
and  agreed  to  be  null  and  void,'' 
and  all  grants  made  before  that  date 
were  confirmed. 

Prior  to  the  exchange  and  ratifi- 
cation one  of  the  holders  of  a  grant 
gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  rely 
on  a  deci-ee  of  December  17,  1817. 
The  Secretary  of  State  refused  to 
make  the  ratification  without  a 
declaration  that  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion would  be  void  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  it  was  re-i-atified 
with  such  a  declaration  by  the  King 
of  Spain. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  claimed 
under  one  of  the  grants  in  question 
and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  grant  was  null  and  void. 

The  question  of  the  understand- 
ing of  parties  to  a  treaty  of  the  lan- 
guage, obligations  and  stipulations 
was  fullv  discussed  in  this  case 
and  it  was  held  on  p.  656  et  seq, 
**that  where  one  of  the  parties  to 
a  treaty  at  the  time  of  its  ratifica- 
tion annexes  a  written  declaration 
explaining  ambiguous  language  in 
the  instrument  or  aclding  a  new  and 
distinct  stipulation,  and  the  treats- 
is  afterwards  ratified  by  the  other 
party  with  the  declarati<m  attached 
to  it,  and  the  ratifications  duly  ex- 
changed the  declaration  thus  an- 
nexed is  a  part  of  the  treaty  and  as 
binding  and  obligatory  as  if  it  were 

>  For  note  2 
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inserted  in  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment The  intention  of  the  par- 
ties is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  instrument,  as  it  stood  when 
the  ratifications  were  exclianged. 
.  .  .  The  treaty  is  therefore  a  law 
made  by  the  proper  authority,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  have  no  right 
to  annul  or  disregard  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, unless  they  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  their  duty  to  interpret  it  and 
administer  it  according  to  its  terms. 
And  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
executive  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  conduct  our  foreign 
i*e]ations  with  any  advantage  to 
the  country,  and  fulfil  the  duties 
which  the  Constitution  has  im- 
posed upon  it,  if  every  court  in  the 
country  was  authorized  to  inquire 
and  decide  whether  the  person  who 
ratified  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  nation  had  the  power,  by 
its  constitution  and  laws,  to  make 
the  engagements  into  which  he  en- 
tered. 

**  In  this  case  the  King  of  Spain 
has  by  the  treaty  stipulated  that 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Alagoo, 
previously  made  by  him,  had  been 
and  remained  annulled,  and  that 
neither  the  Duke  of  Alagon  nor  any 
person  claiming  under  him  could 
avail  himself  of  this  grant.  It  was 
for  the  President  and  Senate  to 
determine  whether  the  king,  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Spain,  was 
authorized  to  make  this  stipulation 
and  to  ratify  a  ti*eaty  containing  it 
They  have  recognized  his  power 
by  accepting  this  stipulation  as  a 
part  of  the  compact,  and  ratifying 
the  treaty  which  contains  it    The 

see  p.  157. 
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ing  government  transfers  a  part  of  its  possessions  and  con- 
tinues to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  balance  of  its  dominion, 
although  its  sovereignty  absolutely  ceases  over  the  portion 
ceded.'  In  such  cases  the  acquiring  government  does  not  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  any  indebtedness  of  the  ceding  gov- 
ernment, even  if  contracted  in  connection  with  the  territory 
ceded,  unless  specifically  so  stated  in  the  treaty.* 
These  rules  do  not  necessarily  apply  in  cases  where  terri- 


coDstituted  and  legitimate  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  therefore^ 
has  acquired  and  received  this  land 
as  public  property.  In  tliat  char- 
acter it  became  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  subject  to  and  gov- 
emed  by  their  laws.  And  as  the 
treaty  is  by  the  constitution  the 
supreme  law,  and  that  law  declared 
it  public  domain  when  it  camo  to 
the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  courts  of  justice  are  bound  so 
to  regard  it  and  treat  it,  and  can- 
not sanction  any  title  not  derived 
from  the  United  States.*^ 

In  this  case  prior  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  the  Spanish  claim- 
ant made  a  transfer  to  an  American 
citizen  but  it  was  held  that  this  did 
not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  grant,  as 
up  to  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  it  was  a  part  of  Spanish 
territory  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  that  whatever  rights 
the  American  grantee  might  have 
from  the  Spanish  claimant  were 
extinguished  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  the  declarations  ex- 
changed in  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty. 

^  Kinkead  vs.  United  States,  Ct. 
Claims,  1883,  18  Ct.  of  Clms,  504, 
Dbake,  Ch.  J.,  8.  c,  1889,  24  Ct. 
of  Clms,  459,  Scno field  J.,  af- 
firmed, U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1893,  150  U. 
S.  483,  Bbown,  J.  Claims  to  certain 
property  conveyed  by  the  Russian 
goyemment  to  the  United  States. 


The  right  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  make  disposition  as  to  cer- 
tain property  was  involved.  Held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  would 
not  go  into  the  question  whether 
the  Russian  government  had  or  had 
not  the  right  to  make  the  disposi- 
tion, but  that  the  court  would  hold 
as  against  the  United  States  the 
Russian  government  had  no  right 
to  convey  a  title  or  any  property  to 
any  person  and  it  was  held  that 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
this  was  not  private  property,  the 
title  to  which  would  be  unaffected 
by  a  cession.  The  effect  of  certain 
schedules  of  property  annexed  to 
documents  transferring  the  terri- 
tory was  involved  in  this  action. 

^See  the  treaties  of  cession  re- 
ferred to  in  note  3  to  §  44 ,  p.  80,  et 
seq.,  vol.  I,  and  examine  for  the 
special  stipulations  affecting  prop- 
erty; for  the  provisions  affecting 
recent  cessions  from  Spain,  see 
Trkaties  Appendix  at  end  of  this 
volume  where  the  treaty  of  1898  is 
printed  in  full. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  see  the  record  of  the  Peace 
Commission  in  Paris  in  which  the 
position  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  declining  to  as- 
sume any  indebtedness  of  Spain  on 
account  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines 
is  set  forth.  Senate  Document, 
No.  62,  (3  parts)  55th  Congress,  8d 
Session.     Message    of     President 
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tory  having  its  own  government  is  absorbed  into  the  United 
States,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  division  of  local  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  in  this  country,  the  local  affairs  can  bead- 
ministered  under  a  local  State  constitution  as  in  the  case  of 
Texas  or  of  a  territorial  government  as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii 
In  those  cases  the  reciprocal  legislation  already  referred  to  de- 
termines many  of  these  points.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
United  States  immediately  becomes  the  only  power  having 
any  general  or  national  jurisdiction  over  the  acquired  or  ab- 
sorbed territory.' 

It  has  also  been  held  that  in  cases  of  acquisition  of  terrir 
tory  out  of  which  States  have  subsequently  been  carved  and 
admitted  to  the  Union,  that  the  United  States  meanwhile 
held  the  lands  under  water  in  trust  for  such  States  when  fi- 
nally admitted ;  this  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  exceptions 
where  the  land  has  been  granted  to  an  individual.* 


HcKinley  transmitting  treaty  of 
peace  between  United  States  and 
Spain,  January  4,  1890. 

^  See  the  resolutions  in  regard  to 
T&xas  and  Hawaii  referred  to  in 
note  2  to  §  303,  p.  150,  ante,  and  as  to 
when  laws  of  the  United  States 
took  effect  in  Texas.  See  note  3 
to  §  305a,  p.  163,  post. 

^Kniuht  vs.  United  States  Land 
Association,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
142  U.  S.  161,  Lamab,  J.  This 
case  involved  the  San  Francisco 
titles  to  Pueblo  lands  and  in  that 
respect  the  court  held,  as  to  tide 
waters,  that  the  well-settled  doc- 
trine, that  on  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico  the  United 
States  acquired  title  to  the  lands 
under  tide  water  in  trust  for  the 
future  States  that  might  be  erected 
out  of  the  territory,  does  not  apply 
to  lands  that  had  been  previously 
granted  to  other  parties  by  the 
former  government,  or  had  been 
subjected  to  trusts  that  would  re- 
quire their  disposition  in  some 
other  way. 
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'*  The  patent  of  the  United  States 
is  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  under  Mexican 
laws  to  the  Pueblo  lands,  and  is 
conclusive,  not  only  as  against  the 
United  States  and  all  parties  claim- 
ing under  it  by  titles  subsequently 
acquired,  but  also  as  agidnst  all 
parties,  except  those  who  have  a 
full  and  complete  title  acquired 
from  Mexico  anterior  in  date  to 
that  confirmed  by  the  decree  of 
confirmation.'* 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com' 
pany  vs.  Illinois,  U.  S.  Sup.  CL 
1802,  146  U.  S.  387,  Field,  J. 
Tills  case  involved  the  title  to  the 
Chicago  water  front  on  LAke  Mich- 
igan. The  general  rule  is  stated 
in  the  first  i)oint  of  the  syllabus  as 
follows: 

**  The  ownership  of  and  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  lands  covered 
by  tide  waters,  within  the  limits  of 
the  several  States,  belong  to  the 
respective  States  within  which  th^y 
are  found,  with  the  consequent 
right  to  use  or  dispose  of  any  por- 
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Although  sovereignty  over  ceded  territory  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  public  domain  is  thus  transferred,  the  acquiring 
government  obtains  nothing  by  the  cession  that  was  not 
governmental  property  or  prerogative  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  The  cession  does  not  carry  with  it  any  private 
property  or  deprive  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  owners  of 
property  of  any  private  rights  which  they  possess.  Under 
both  international  and  municipal  law  those  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  must  be  respected  by  the  new  sovereign. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections  un- 
der appropriate  subdivisions.  Other  points,  such  as  when 
treaties  of  cession  take  effect,  to  what  extent  grants  can  be 
made  by  the  ceding,  or  must  be  recognized  by  the  accepting, 
government,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

§  395.  The  effect  on  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory ; 
subdivisions  of  subject  in  tliis  chapter.— We  have  seen  that 
when  one  government  cedes  to  another  territory  forming 
part  of  its  domain,  and  over  which  it  has  exercised  sover- 
eignty, the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  required  to  val- 
idate the  transfer,^  and  that  as  soon  as  the  transfer  has  been 
completed,  and  the  new  sovereign  has  been  put  in  posses- 
sion, the  inhabitants  must  submit  to  the  new  government ; 
in  fact,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  the  Florida  Caae^ 
"to  such  conditions  as  the  new  master  shall  impose."^ 
Change  of  sovereignty,  however,  results  in  so  many  changed 
conditions  that  it  is  impossible  to  briefly  summarize  its  ef- 


tion  thereof,  when  that  can  be  done 
withont  substantial  impairment  of 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
waters,  and  subject  always  to  the 
paramount  right  of  Congress  to 
control  their  navigation  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  States. 

**The  same  doctrine  as  to  the 
dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and 
ownership  of  lands  under  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
applies,  which  obtains  at  the  com- 
mon law  as  to  the  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  and  ownership  of 


lands  under  tide  waters  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  and  the  lands  are 
held  by  the  same  right  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  subject  to 
the  same  trusts  and  limitations/' 

See  also  Shively  vs.  Bowlhy^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1894, 152  U.  S.  1,  Gray,  J., 
and  the  Pollard  cases,  cited  in  note 
to  §  3ft5a,  p.  165,  post, 

§395. 

^See  §46,  pp.  83,  et  acq,,  vol.  I. 

*  American  Ins,  Co,  vs.  Canter^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1828,  1  Peters,  511, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.;  and  see  ex- 
tracts from  opinion  in  notes  to 
§  395a,  p.  160,  post 
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fects  in  any  single  sentence.  The  elements  of  the  subject  of 
change  of  sovereignty  by  treaty,  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  this  chapter,  are^r*^,  the  effect  on  the  local  laws  of  the 
ceded  territory ;  ^  second,  the  effect  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  personal  and  political  rights;*  tAirdj 
the  effect  on  property  rights  and  on  title  to  land.' 

§  395a.  The  effect  on  local  laws  of  the  ceded  territory. — 
This  is  also  a  subject  which  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  a  treatise  on  international  law  and  to  which  only  a  pass- 
ing reference  can  be  made.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
laws  of  the  former  sovereignty  continue  until  altered  by  the 
law-making  power  of  the  new  sovereignty  ;  but  in  each  case 
the  special  features  of  the  law  and  its  application  under  the 
new  conditions  must  be  considered.  The  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  remains  the  same  except  as  to  their  allegiance. 
As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared  after  the  cession  of  Flor- 
ida :  "  The  same  act  which  transfers  their  country  transfers 
the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  it,  and  the  law,  which 
may  be  denominated  political,  is  necessarily  changed,  al- 
though that  which  regulates  the  intercourse,  and  general 
conduct  of  individuals,  remains  in  force,  until  altered  by  the 
newly  created  power  of  the  state."  ^    This  principle,  which 


*§  395a,  post. 

*  §  3966,  p.  16«,  post 

*  §  305r,  p.  175,  post. 
§  895a. 

^American  Ins,  Co.  vs.  Canter^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1828,  1  Peters,  511, 
Marshall,  Cu.  J.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice's remarks  above  quoted  are  on 
p.  541.  They  were  prefaced  by  the 
followiDg  statement: 

"The  course  which  the  argu- 
ment has  taken,  will  require,  that, 
in  deciding  this  question,  the  Court 
should  take  into  view  the  relation 
in  which  Florida  stands  to  the 
United  States. 

*•  The  Constitution  confers  abso- 
lutely on  the  government  of  the 
Union,  the  powers  of  making  war, 
and  of  making  treaties;  conse- 
quentlv,  that  government  possesses 
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the  power  of  acquiring  territory, 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty. 

"  The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a 
nation  be  not  entirely  subdued,  to 
consider  the  holding  of  conquered 
territory  as  a  mere  military  occu- 
pation, until  its  fate  shall  be  de- 
termined at  the  treaty  of  peaoe. 
If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the 
acquisition  is  confirmed,  and  the 
ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed ; 
either  on  the  terms  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  cession,  or  on  such  as 
its  new  master  shall  impose.  On 
such  transfer  of  territory,  it  has 
never  been  held,  that  the  relations 
of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other 
undergo  any  change.  Their  rela- 
tions with  their  former  sovereign 
are  dissolved,  and  new  relations 
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had  already  been  enunciated  by  Sir  William  Scott  as  early 
as  180V  ^^^  often  been  followed  with  approval.' 


are  created  between  them  and  the 
government  which  has  acquired 
their  territory." 

«  The  Fama,  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, Great  Britain,  1804,  5  Rob- 
inaon,  106,  Sir  W.  Scott. 

*  LHtenadorftr  vs.  Webb^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Cl  1857, 20  Howard  176,  Dan- 
iel, J.  In  this  case  the  validity  of 
the  provisional  government  of  New 
Mexico  was  questioned  in  an  action 
brought  in  a  court  established  un- 
der what  was  known  as  the  Kear- 
ney Code,  or  provisional  govern- 
ment. As  stated  in  the  syllabus 
this  point  was  decided  as  follows : 

*•  When  New  Mexico  was  con- 
quered by  the  United  States,  it  was 
only  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
that  was  changed;  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of 
property,  remained  undisturbed. 

*'  The  executive  authority  of  the 
United  States  properly  established 
a  provisional  Government  wliich 
ordained  laws  and  instituted  a  ju- 
dicial system;  all  of  which  con- 
tinued in  force  after  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  until  modified  by 
the  direct  legislation  of  Congress, 
or  by  the  Territorial  Government 
established  by  its  authority. 

*^A  suit  brought  in  a  court  es- 
tablished by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  properly  transferred 
to  a  court  created  by  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  the  jurisdiction  of 
wliich  was  fixed  by  a  Territorial 
statute.*^  The  opinion  says  in  this 
respect  (pp.  177-178): 

"Upon  the  acquiHition,  in  the 
year  1846,  by  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  the  Teriitory  of  New 
Mexico,  the  civil  Government  of 
this  Territory  having  been  over- 
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thrown,  the  officer.  General  Kear- 
ney, holding  possession  for  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the 
power  of  conquest  and  occupancy, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  security  of  the  in- 
habitants in  their  persons  and 
property,  ordained,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  a  provisional  or  temporary 
Government  for  the  acquired  coun- 
try. By  this  substitution  of  a  new 
supremacy,  although  the  former 
political  relations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  dissolved,  their  private 
relations,  their  rights  vested  under 
the  Government  of  their  former 
allegiance,  or  those  arising  from 
contract  or  usage,  remained  in  full 
force  and  unchanged,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  in  their  nature  and 
character  found  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  reg- 
ulations which  the  conquering  and 
occupying  authority  should  ordain. 
Amongst  the  consequences  which 
would  be  necessarily  incident  to 
change  of  sovereignty,  would  be 
the  appointment  or  control  of  the 
agents  by  wln)m  and  the  modes  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  occu- 
pants should  be  administered — this 
result  being  indispensable,  in  order 
to  secure  those  objects  for  which 
such  a  Government  is  usually  es- 
tablished. 

'*  This  is  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  as  expounded  by  the 
highest  authorities.  In  the  case  of 
The  Fama,  in  the  5th  of  Robinson's 
Rep.  106,  Sir  William  Scott  de- 
clares it  to  be  *■  the  settled  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a  conquered  territory 
change  their  allegiance,  and  their 
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There  may,  however,  be  occasions  on  which  the  laws  and 
customs  as  they  existed  under  the  former  sovereignty  are  so 


relation  to  their  former  sovereign 
is  dissolved;  but  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty not  taken  from  them  by  the 
orders  of  the  conqueror,  remain  un- 
disturbed.* So,  too,  it  is  laid  down 
by  y  attel,  book  3d,  cap.  13,  sec.  200, 
that  *  the  conqueror  lays  his  hands 
on  the  possessions  of  the  State, 
whilst  private  persons  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  theirs;  they  suffer 
but  indirectly  by  the  war,  and  to 
them  the  result  is,  that  they  only 
change  masters.*  United  States  vs. 
Percheman,  7  Peters,  pp.  86,  87," 
(see  extract  omitted  here  and 
quoted  in  note  to  §  398,  p.  186,  post), 
citing  also  Mitchel  vs.  The  United 
States,  9  Peters,  711,  and  Kent's  Com. 
vol.  1,  p.  177.     Then  continuing: 

"Accordingly  we  find  that  there 
was  ordained  by  the  provisional 
government  a  judicial  system, 
which  created  a  superior  or  appel- 
late court,  constituted  of  three 
judges;  and  circuit  courts,  in  which 
the  laws  were  to  be  administered 
by  the  judges  of  the  superior  or 
appellate  court,  in  the  circuits  to 
which  they  should  be  respectively 
assigned.  By  the  same  authority, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  to  be  held  in  the  several 
counties  was  declared  to  embrace, 
1st,  all  criminal  ca'ses  that  shall  not 
be  otherwise  provided  bylaw:  and, 
2d,  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  civil  cases  which  shall  not  be 
cognizable  before  the  prefects  and 
alcaldes.  ( Vide  Laws  of  New 
Mexico,  Kearney's  Code,  p.  48.) 
Of  the  validity  of  these  ordinances 
of  the  provisional  Government  there 
is  made  no  question  with  respect 
to  the  period  during  which  the  ter- 
ritory was  held  by  the  United  States 
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as  occupying  conqueror,  and  it 
would  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  duruig  the  period  of  their  valid 
existence  and  operation,  these  or- 
dinances must  have  displaced  and 
superseded  every  previous  inatitn- 
tion  of  the  vanquished  or  deposed 
political  power  which  was  incom- 
patible with  them.  But  it  has  been 
contended,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  rights  of  the  occupying 
conqueror  as  sucfi,  these  were  all 
terminated  by  the  termination  of 
the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  par- 
ties, and  that  with  the  close  of  the 
contest  every  institution  which  had 
been  overthrown  or  suspended 
would  be  revived  and  re-established. 
The  fallacy  of  this  pretension  is  ex- 
posed by  the  fact,  that  the  terri- 
tory never  was  relinquished  by  the 
conqueror,  nor  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal condition  or  allegiance,  but 
was  retained  by  the  occupant  until 
possession  was  matured  into  abso- 
lute permanent  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty; and  this,  too,  under  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  United 
States  never  to  relinquish  the  pos- 
session acquii'ed  by  arms.  We  con- 
clude, therefoi'e,  that  the  ordinances 
and  institutions  of  the  provisional 
Government  would  be  revoked  or 
modified  by  the  United  States  alone, 
either  by  direct  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congi^ss,  or  by  tliat  of  the 
Territorial  Government  in  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  delegated  by  Con- 
gress. That  no  power  whatever, 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  the  authority  of  the  prov- 
isional Government,  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  or  was 
revived  under  that  Government, 
from  the  period  at  which  the  pes- 
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incompatible  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  the  government 

session  passed  to  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States/' 

The  particular  law  is  then  dis- 
cussed and  the  varied  statutes  af- 
fecUng  it,  and  the  court  refused  to 
review  the  action  of  the  lower  court 
which  up  to  that  time,  was  inter- 
locutory. 

Founerfjne  vs.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans, U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1855,  18  How- 
ard, 470,  Campbell,  J.  The  valid- 
ity of  a  decree  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  former  sovereignty  is  estab- 
lished in  this  case  as  stated  in  the 
syllabus,  which  is  as  follows: 

'*  Where  a  will  was  established 
in  New  Orleans,  in  1792,  by  order 
of  the  alcalde,  an  officer  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject- 
matter,  his  decree  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  judicial  act,  not  now  to 
be  called  into  question. 

''  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  no  probate  jurisdiction,  and 
must  receive  the  sentences  of  the 
courts  to  which  the  jurisdiction 
over  testamentary  matters  is  com- 
mitted, as  conclusive  of  tlie  valid- 
ity and  contents  of  a  will.  An 
original  bill  cannot  bo  sustained 
upon  an  allegation  that  the  pro- 
bate of  a  will  is  contrary  to  law. 

"Moreover,  the  fraud  charged  in 
this  case,  is  not  established  by  the 
evidence.*' 

Uolden  vs.  Hardy,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1898,  169  U.  S.  366,  Browx,  J.  In 
this  case  the  8-hour  labor  law  (189()) 
of  Utah  was  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  that  it  de- 
prived the  employers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  right  to  make  con- 
tracts, and  on  other  grounds.  The 
State  courts  upheld  the  statute  and 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  in- 
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customs  for  the  fundamental 
of  the  new^  sovereignty  that 

terfere  on  the  ground  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  labor  was  within  the 
power  of  the  State.  The  syllabus 
states  (in  part): 

**The  cases  arising  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  are  exam- 
ined in  detail,  and  are  held  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  passing  upon 
the  validity  of  state  legislation  un- 
der it,  this  court  has  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  law  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  progressive 
science;  that  in  some  States  meth- 
ods of  procedure  which,  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
were  deemed  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  the  people, 
or  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
have  been  found  to  be  no  longer 
necessary;  that  restrictions  which 
had  formerly  been  laid  upon  the 
conduct  of  individuals  or  classes 
had  proved  detrimental  to  their 
interests;  and  other  classes  of  per- 
sons, particularly  those  engaged  in 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  employ- 
ments, have  been  found  to  be  in 
need  of  .additional  protection:  but 
this  power  of  change  is  limited  by 
the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution,  to  which 
each  member  of  the  Union  is 
bound  to  accede  as  a  condition  of 
its  admission  as  a  State.^* 

The  general  question  of  the  laws 
of  the  former  sovereignty  and  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence in  annexed  territory,  was 
referred  to  in  the  opinion,  after 
discussing  numerous  cases,  on 
pp.  388-389,  as  follows: 

*'The  same  subject  was  also 
elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Matthews  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  this  court  in  Hurtado  vs. 
California,    110    U.    S.    510,    530: 
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they  cannot  any  longer  be  enforced,  and  in  such  case  they 
become  unenforceable  under  the  new  order  of  things.^   These 


*Thi8  flexibility  and  capacity  for 
growth  and  adaptation  is  the  pe- 
culiar boast  and  excellence  of  the 
common  law.  .  .  .  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  or- 
dained, it  is  true,  by  descendants 
of  Englishmen,  who  inherited  the 
tiudi lions  of  English  law  and  his- 
tory; but  it  was  made  for  an  unde- 
fined and  expanding  future,  and 
for  a  people  gathered  and  to  be 
gathered  from  many  nations  and 
of  many  tongues.  And  while  we 
take  just  pride  in  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  common  law, 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  in  iands 
where  other  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence prevail,  the  ideas  and  proc- 
esses of  civil  justice  are  also  not 
unknown.  Due  process  of  law,  in 
spite  of  the  absolutism  of  conti- 
nental governments,  is  not  alien  to 
that  Code  which  survived  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  as  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilizatiim  in  Europe,  and 
which  has  given  us  that  funda- 
mental maxim  of  distributive  jus- 
tice— Hiium  cm<ixie  trihuere.     There 


reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
these  views.  In  the  future  growth 
of  the  nation,  as  heretofore,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Congress  may 
see  fit  to  annex  territories  whose 
jurisprudence  is  that  of  the  civil 
law.  One  of  the  considerations 
moving  to  such  annexation  might 
be  the  very  fact  that  the  territory 
so  annexed  should  enter  the  Union 
with  its  traditions,  laws  and  sys- 
tems of  administration  unchanged. 
It  would  be  a  narrow  construction 
of  the  Constitution  to  require  them 
to  abandon  these,  or  to  substitute 
for  a  system,  which  represented 
the  growth  of  generations  of  in- 
habitants, a  jurisprudence  with 
which  they  had  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  or  sympathy. 

**  *  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
be  understood  as  holding  that  this 
power  is  unlimited.  While  the 
people  of  each  State  may  doubtless 
adopt  such  systems  of  laws  as  best 
conform  to  their  own  traditions 
and  customs,  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire country  have  laid  down  in  the 


isnothinfr  in  Magna  Charta,  rightly  ,  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
construed  as  a  broad  charter  of  j  certain  fundamental  principles  to 
public  right  and  law,  which  ought .  which  each  member  of  the  Union 
to  exclude  the  best  ideas  of  allsys-  is  bound  to  accede- as  a  condition 
terns  and  of  every  age;  and  as  it  of  its  admission  as  a  State.  Thus, 
was  the  characteristic  principle  of '  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
the  common  law  to  draw  its  inspi-  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republi- 
ration  from  every  fountain  of  jus-  cm  form  of  government,  and  the 
tice,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
sources  of  its  supply  have  been  contains  certain  other  specified 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  we  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
should  oxpect  that  the  new  and  i  several  States,  the  object  of  which 
various  experiences  of  our  own  was  to  secure  to  Congress  para- 
situation  and  system  will  mould  :  mount  authority  with  respect  to 
and  shape  it  into  new  and  not  less  matters  of  universal  concern.  In 
useful  forms.*     We  have  seen  no  |  addition,  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 

^  For  note  4  see  p.  166. 
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questions  were  discussed  at  great  length  in  Congress  after 
the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  under  the  treaty  of  1848. 


ment  contains  a  sweeping  provi- 
sion forbidding  the  States  from 
abridging  tlie  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  denying  them  the  ben- 
fit  of  due  process  or  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.*  *' 

For  effect  of  former  laws  of 
Texas  and  effect  of  laws  of  United 
States  in  Texas,  see 

Oakey  vs.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1S50,  11  How.  33,  McLean,  J. 

Calkin  vs.  Cocke,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct, 

1852,  U  How.  227,  Nelson,  J. 
Other  cases  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  local 
laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  terri- 
tory and  the  effect  of  change  of 
sovereignty  thereon  are: 

Alexander  vs.  Roiilet,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1871,  13  Wall.  386,  Davis,  J. 

Chicago  By,  Co.  vs.  McGlinn, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1885,  lU  U.  S.  542, 
Field,  J. 

Chouteau  vs.  Eckhart,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1844,  2  How.  344,  Catrox,  J. 

Clark  vs.  Braden,  same  as  Doe 
vs.  Braden,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1853,  16 
How.  635,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 

Cross  vs.  Tlarrison,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1853,  16  How.  164,  Wayne,  J. 

Daiiis  vs.  Police  Jury,  etc.,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1850,  9  How.  280,  Wayne, 
J. 

Delassus  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct.  1835,  9  Pet.  117,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J. 

Doe  vs.  Braden,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 

1853,  16  How.  635,  Taney,  Cii.  J. 
Foster  vs.  Neilson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 

1829,  2  Pet.  253,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

Garcia  vs.  Lee,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1838,  12  Pet  511,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 

Orisar  vs.  McDowell,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1867,  6  Wall.  363,  Field,  J., 
affirming  same  case,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 


Cal.,  1866,  4  Sawyer  597,  Fed.  Cas. 
5832,  Field,  J. 

Higueras  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1864,  5  Wall.  827,  Clif- 
ford, J. 

Insular  Cases,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901, 
182  U.  8.  See  Insular  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  volume  I. 

Mitchel  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1835,  9  Peters,  711,  Bald- 
win, J. 

New  Orleans  vs.  Armas,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1835,  9  Peters,  224,  Mar- 
SHALL,  Ch.  J. 

New  Orleans  vs.  Steamship  Co., 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1874,  20  Wallace, 
387,  Swayne,  J. 

New  Orleans  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1836,  10  Peters,  662, 
McLean,  J. 

Ortiz,  Ex  parte,  Porto  Rico  Ha- 
beas Corpus  case,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Minn.  1900, 100  Fed.  Rep.  955,  Loch- 
ran,  J. 

Permoli  vs.  Municipality,  etc., 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1845,  3  How.  589, 
Catron,  J. 

Pollard  vs.  Hagan,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct, 
1845,  3  How.  212,  McKinley,  J. 

Pollard's  Heirs  vs.  Kibbe,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1840,  14  Pet  353,  Thomp- 
son, J. 

Soiilard  vs.  United  States,  and 
cited  as  Smith  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  laSO,  4  Peters,  511, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.;  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1836,  10  Peters,  100,  Baldwin,  J.; 
10  Peters  326,  Baldwin,  J. 

Strother  vs.  Lucas,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1832,  6  Pet  763,  Thompson,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Arredondo, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1832,  6  Pet  691, 
Baldwin,  J. 

United  StatesYS,  Casiillero,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1862,  2  Black,  1  p.  320, 
Clifford,  J. 
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By  the  laws  of  Mexico  slavery  was  prohibited,  and  in  fram- 
ing the  laws  establishing  territorial  governments  of  New 
Mexico  and  other  portions  of  the  acquired  territory  the  pro- 
slavery  element  in  Congress  endeavored  to  legislate  slavery 
into  the  territories  while  the  anti-slavery  element  endeavored 
to  exclude  it.  Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  under 
Mexican  law  the  anti-slavery  element  maintained  that  slavery 
would  be  illegal  until  actually  permitted  by  some  act  of  Con- 
gress which  expressly  repealed,  or  superseded,  the  laws  of 
Mexico  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  cession.' 

§  395&.  The  effect  on  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  personal  and  political  rights. — Personal  rights 
and  citizenship  have  a  somewhat  different  standing  in  court 
than  rights  affecting  property  Avhich  will  be  separately 
considered  in  the  following  sections.  The  latter  class  of 
rights  may  become  so  vested  that  they  cannot,  under  rules 
of  equity,  justice  and  international  law,  be  disturbed,  while 
personal  rights  where  no  property  interests  are  involved  re- 
main wholly  under  governmental  control,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  protected  by  constitutional  guarantees.* 

In  cases  of  cession  of  territory  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  inhabitants  are  often  determined  by  provisions  of  the 


United  States  vs.  King  <fe  Coxe^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1845,  3  How.  773; 
and  1849, 7  How.  833,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Perchemaiiy 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1833,  7  Pet  51, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Bepentigny^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1866, 5  WaU.  211,  Nel- 
son, J. 

United  States  vs.  Reynes^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1850,  9  How.  127,  Dan- 
IBL,  J. 

A  few  English  cases  which  were 
cited  in  the  arguments  and  opinions 
of  the  Insular  Cases  are  also  re- 
ferred to  as  follows : 

Blankard  vs.  Galdy,  King  and 
Queens  Bench,  5  William  and  Mary, 
4  Mod.  222,  Per  Curiam. 

Calvin^ s  Case,  Court  Exch.  Cham- 
ber, 6  James  I,  4  Coke  1. 
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Campbell  vs.  HaU,  Kings  Bench, 
15  Geo.  Ill,  Cowper  204,  Lord 
Mansfield. 

The  Fama,  High  Court  of  Admi^ 
ralty,  1804, 5  Robinson,  106,  Sib  W. 
Scott. 

Penn  vs.  Lord  Baltimorey  High 
Ct  of  Chancery,  1750, 1  Vesey  Sen. 
445,  Hardwicke,  Ld.  Chan. 

*  III  re  Sah  Quah,  The  Alaska 
Slavery  case,  U.  S.  Diat  Ct,  Alaska, 
1886,  31  Fed.  Rep.  327,  Dawson,  J. 

5  See  cliap.  II,  vol.  I  of  Rhodes' 
HisUiry  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  although 
the  records  of  Congress  for  that 
period  are  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject. 

§  3956. 

^See  note  to  §10,  p.  14,  ante. 
For  authorities  on  thig  subject  oon- 
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treaty ;  *  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  citizenship.^ 
Whether  the  treaty-making  power  can  annex  territory  to 


suit  Wharton's  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  vol.  I,  pp.  8.,  et  seq.; 
for  difference  between  civil  and 
political  rights  see  Murphy  vs. 
Ramsey,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1885,  114 
U.  S.  15,  Matthews,  J. 

*  Under  the  decisions  already  de- 
livered in  the  Insular  Cases,  182 
U.  S.,  (§§61a-61/i,  pp.  117-128, 
vol.  I,  and  Insular  Gases  Appen- 
dix at^the  end  of  volume  I)  Con- 
gress is  not  bound  by  some  of  the 
Constitutional  limitations  in  leg- 
islating for  the  territories,  notably 
the  uniformity  clause  in  regard 
to  imposts.  These  decisions  liow- 
ever,  do  not  affect  the  author^s  con- 
tention that  when  such  personal 
rights  are  involved,  as  have  been 
declared  by  the  Supremo  Court  to 
rest  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  government  (see  chap.  1, 
§§  36-41,  pp.  62,  et  seq.,  vol.  I), 
tlie  Courts  have  power  to  nullify 
all  Congressional  action  which 
would  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  such  personal  rights  as  under 
our  system  of  government  can,  and 
should  be,  exercised,  and  enjoyed, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  any  territory 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

*  For  an  exhaustive  review  of  this 
subject,  with  extracts  from  treaties 
with  France  for  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana, with  Spain  for  cession  of  Flor- 
ida, witli  Mexico  for  cessions  of 
1848  and  1853,  with  Russia  for  ces- 
sion of  Alaslca,  and  with  Spain  for 
the  cessions  of  1808,  see  argument 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  Goetze  vs.  United  States, 
Insular  Cases  Record,  pp.  165-173. 

Besides  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  and  the  cases  there  cited, 
see  also  the  following: 


Dawson  vs.  Godfrey,  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Ct.  1808, 4Cranch,  321,  John- 
son. J.  Quere  whether  a  person 
born  in  England  while  Maryland 
was  a  colony  of  Gi*eat  Britain  was 
an  alien  or  whether  he  could  in- 
herit from  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1794; 
held  that  he  could  not.  Cahin^s 
case  (English)  distinguished. 

United  States  vs.  Repentigny, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1866,  5  Wallace,  211, 
Nelson,  J.  Held  in  rejecting  a 
claim  made  by  the  heirs  of  a  French 
Canadian  family  for  a  tract  of 
200,000  acres  in  Michigan  granted 
by  the  crown  of  France  prior  to 
1750  (as  stated  in  the  syllabus): 

**  1.  On  a  conquest  by  one  nation 
of  another,  and  the  subsequent 
surrender  of  the  soil  and  change 
of  sovereignty,  those  of  the  former 
inhabitants  who  do  not  remain 
and  become  citizens  of  the  victori- 
ous sovereign,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
adhere  to  their  old  allegiance  and 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  van- 
quished sovereign,  deprive  them- 
selves of  protection  or  security  to 
their  property  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  secured  by  treaty. 

**  2.  Ilence,  where  on  such  a  con- 
quest, treaty  provided  that  the 
former  inhabitants  who  wished  to 
adhere  in  allegiance  to  their  van- 
quished sovereifrn,  might  sell  their 
property,  provided  that  they  sold 
it  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  and 
within  a  time  named,  the  property, 
if  not  so  sold,  became  abandoned 
to  the  conqueror. 

"3.  Where  a  British  Canadian 
subject  has  conveyed  to  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  lands  in  what 
are  now  the  United  States,  which 
lands  subject  holds  under  u  grant 
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the  United  States  and  reserve  for  Congress  the  right  to  es- 
tablish the  status  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of 
political  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 


made  to  a  French  ancestor  by  the 
King  of  France  in  1750,  before  Can- 
ada passed  to  great  Britain  under 
its  conquest  in  1760,  and  while  it 
yet  was  a  French  province,  and 
embraced  that  part  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States  containing  them, 
the  title  is  no  longer  a  French,  or 
English,  but  an  American  title, 
held  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  them. 

**4.  Semble.  Where  congress  au- 
thorizes a  court  to  hear  a  question 
of  title,  such  as  is  above  described, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  in  adjudicating  it  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  the  country  from  which  the  title 
was  derived;  by  principles  of  nat- 
ural justice  and  according  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  stipulations 
of  treaties,  an  objection  of  mere 
alienage  and  consequent  incapacity 
to  take  or  hold,  must  be  regarded 
as  waived." 

Town  vs.  Dellaven,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Oregon,  1878,  5  Sawyer,  146,  Fed. 
Cas.  14,113,  Deady,  J. 

McKay  vs.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct.  Oregon,  1871,  2  Sawyer,  118, 
Deady,  J. 


citizenship  in    territory  acquired 
by  treaty. 

It  was  a  quo  warranto  action  to 
test  the  right  of  Governor  Boyd  to 
the  governship  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, the  relator  claiming  that 
he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  State 
and  therefore  ineligible.  It  also 
involved  the  extent  of  power  of  the 
United  States  over  its  teAitories, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  nat- 
uralize all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  territory  at  once  without 
i*egard  to  constitutional  provisions 
in  regard  to  uniformity  of  naturali- 
zation laws. 

In  reversing  the  lower  courts, 
and  deciding  that  Boyd  was  to  be 
considered  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  the  Chief  Justice  dis- 
cussed at  length  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  inhabitants  of 
various  districts  had  been  natural- 
ized en  bloc,  and  sustained  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Federal  Courts  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  federal  ques- 
tion whether  the  inhabitants  of 
Nebraska  had,  or  had  not,  been  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  when  the 
territory  was  admitted  as  a  State; 


In  re  Sah  Quah,  Alaska  Slavery  \  also  that  such  question  could  be 
Case,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Alaska,  1886,    raised  in  an  action  of  gwo  warraneo. 


31  Fed.  Rep.  327,  Dawson,  J. 
Jont'S  vs.  Mc Master^  U.  S.  Sup. 


Ct.  1857,  20  Howard,  8,  Nelson,  J.    zen,  the  opinion  says  (p.  161): 


After  stating  that  the  lower  court 
had  found  that  Boyd  was  not  aciti- 


Questions  of  alienage  of  citizens  of 
Texas  after  the  treaty  of  1848  were 
settled  in  this  action. 

Boyd  vs.  Sebraska  ex  rel.  Thayer, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1892,  143  U.  S.  135, 
Fuller,  Cil  J.  Extended  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  case  on  account 
of  the  numerous  cases  cited  in  the 
opinion  bearing  on  the  question  of 
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'*  Arrival  at  this  conclusion  in- 
volved the  denial  of  a  right  or 
privilege  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
upon  which  the  determination  of 
whether  Boyd  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  not  depended,  and 
jurisdiction  to  review  a  decision 
against  such  nght  or  privilege  nee- 
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is  one  of  the  questions  which  must  eventually  arise  under 
the  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  and  be  determined  by  the  Su- 


essarily  exists  in  this  tribunal. 
MUsouri  vs.  Andriano,  138  U.  S. 
496.  Each  State  has  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  its 
officers  and  the  mauner  in  which 
they  shall  be  chosen,  and  the  title 
to  offices  shall  be  tried,  whether  in 
the  judicial  courts  or  otherwise. 
But  when  the  trial  is  in  the  courts, 
it  is  *  a  case/  and  if  a  defence  is 
interposed  under  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  overruled,  then,  as  in  any  other 
case  decided  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State,  this  court  has  juris- 
diction by  writ  of  error. 

"  We  do  not  understand  the  con- 
tention to  involve,  directly,  a  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  expatriation, 
which  the  political  departments  of 
this  government  have  always  united 
in  asserting,  (Lawrence's  Wlieaton, 
925 ;  Whart.  Gonfl.  Laws,  section  5 ; 
8  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  139;  9  Op.  Att'y 
Gen.  356 ;  Act  of  Congress  of 
July  27,  1868,  15  Stat.  223,  c.  249; 
Rev.  Stat  section  1999,)  but  that  it 
is  insisted  that  Boyd  was  an  alien 
upon  the  ground  that  the  disabili- 
ties of  alienage  had  never  been  re- 
moved, because  he  had  never  been 
naturalized. 

**  Naturalization  is  the  act  of 
adopting  a  foreigner,  and  clothing 
him  with  the  privileges  of  a  nutivo 
citizen,  and  relator's  position  is 
that  such  adoption  has  neither 
been  sought  nor  obtained  by  re- 
spondent under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  that  behalf. 

**  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  has  enacted  gen- 
eral laws  under  which  individuals 
may  be  naturalized,  but  the  in- 
stances of  collective  naturalization 


by  treaty  or  by  statute  are  numer- 


ous. 


i» 


The  opinion  then  refers  to  nu- 
merous instances  of  naturalization 
both  as  to  Indians  and  as  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  cites  numerous 
cases  in  which,  after  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  after  the 
treaty  of  peace,  inhabitants  be- 
came citizens.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
following  cases:  United  States  vs. 
Ritchie,  17  How.  525,  539;  In'jliaYS. 
Trustees,  etc.,  3  Peters,  99;  Mcllr 
vaine  vs.  Coxe,  4  Cranch,  209; 
Crane  vs.  Reeder,  25  Michigan,  303; 
De,sbois\H  Case,  2  Martin,  185;  Uni" 
ted  States  vs.  Lnterty,  3  Martin, 
733;  Attorney  General  vs.  Detroit^ 
78  Michigan,  545;  American  Insur- 
ance Co,  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511; 
McKinney  vs.  Saviego,  18  How. 
235.  (For  full  titles,  etc.,  see  table 
of  cases  in  vol.  I.) 

The  general  trend  of  all  these  de- 
cisions is  expressed  on  page  169, 
after  referring  to  the  finding  Com- 
mittee on  Elections  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  case  of 
David  Levy,  who  had  been  elected 
a  delegate  from  the  territory  of 
Florida,  and  whose  election  was 
disputed  on  the  ground  of  non- 
citizenship  and  quoting  as  follows: 

** '  It  matters  nothing  whether  the 
naturalization  be  effected  by  act  of 
Congress,  by  treaty  or  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  the  provi- 
sion is  alike  applicable.  .  .  . 

**  *  No  principle  has  been  more  re- 
peatedly announced  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country,  and  more 
constantly  acted  upon,  than  that 
the  leaning:,  in  questions  of  citi- 
zenship, should  always  be  in  favor 
of  the  claimant  of  it,*  and  that  lib- 
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preme  Coart.^  Up  to  this  time,  althongh  several  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  issae,  there  has  been  no 
direct  decision  thereon.^ 

The  cases  involving  the  effect  of  treaties  in  general  upon 
individual  rights,  collated  under  a  previous  section,  in  many 
instances  are  applicable  to  points  involving  the  protection  of 
personal  rights  under  treaties  of  cession.*  The  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants  changes  at  once  to  the  new  sovereign  to 
which  they  must  necessarily  occupy  the  relations  of  citizens 
or  subjects  as  the  treaty  and  the  subsequent  legislation  based 
thereon  shall  determine.'    If,  however,  the  treaty  contains 


erality  of  iQterpretation  should  be 
applied  to  such  a  ti-eaty,  is  weU 
woi*tby  of  perusal.  (Contested 
Elections,  18^4,  1835,  2d  Session, 
Sbth  Congress,  41. ) '' 

After  reviewing  a  number  of  cases 
of  coUective  naturalization,  the 
opinion  says,  on  page  170: 

**  Congress  having  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories in  view  of  the  future  States 
to  be  formed  from  them,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  admission 
of  a  State  a  collective  natural! sta- 
tion may  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  Congress  and 
the  people  applying  for  admission. 

'*  Admission  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  re- 
spects whatever,  involves  equality 
of  constitutional  right  and  power, 
which  cannot  thereafterwards  be 
controlled,  and  it  also  involves  the 
adoption  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  those  whom  Congress 
makes  members  of  the  political 
community,  and  who  are  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  State  with  the  consent  of 
Congress." 

After  discussing  the  special  laws 
involved  and  the  facts  the  court  held 
that  the  governor  was  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  dissented. 

« Articles  IX,   X,  XI,  XII  and 
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XIII  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1896 
relate  to  the  citizenship  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ceded  territory:  30  U. 
S.  Stat,  at  L.  1759,  et  seg.;  the 
treaty  is  included  in  full  in  the 
Treaties  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

»  Ex  parte  Baez,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1900,  177  U.  S.  378,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 
Motion  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
denied  or  ground  that  as  the  re- 
straint (imprisonment  for  a  very 
brief  period  for  misdemeaner  com- 
mitted in  Porto  Rico)  would  be 
terminated  before  the  motion  could 
possibly  be  heard  and  decided. 

In  re  Vidal,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1900, 
179  U.  S.  126,  Fuller,  Ch.  J.  Ap- 
plication for  leave  to  file  petition 
for  certiorari  to  review  proceed- 
ings of  military  tribunaL 

Ex  parte  Ortiz,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Minn.  1900,  100  Fed.  Rep.  955, 
LocHR  AN,  J.  Writ  of  haheaa  carpus 
denied ;  but  see  views  expressed  in 
opinion  as  to  effect  of  treaty  of 
cession  on  private  rights;  these 
views  must  to  some  extent  be  obiter 
as  the  court  declined  to  gprant  the 
writ. 

6  See  §  376,  p.  82,  ante, 

^  The  ti-eaties  with  France,  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  for  the  cessions  here- 
tofore acquired  from  them,  aU 
substantially  proTided: 
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provisions  enabling  the  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them,  to  re- 
tain their  allegiance  to  the  former  sovereign  those  who  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  must  comply  strictly  with 
the  imposed  conditions  m  order  to  avail  of  the  right  to  re- 


There  is  frequently  a  differ- 

is  enacted  extending  the  United 
States  customs  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  them  the  existing  customs 
regulations  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands with  the  United  SUtes  shall 
remain  unchanged,^^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  recent 
treaty  with  Spain  provides: 

"  Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the 
Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory 
over  which  Spain  by  the  present 
treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignty,  ...  in  case  they  re- 
main in  the  territory  (they)  may 
preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making  before 
a  court  of  record,  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  dec- 
laration of  their  decision  to  pre- 
serve such  allegiance,  in  default  of 
which  declai-ation  they  shall  be 
held  to  have  renounced  it  and  to 
have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  may  reside. 
The  civil  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  CongrpSH^  Extract  from 
brief  in  Insular  Cases,  see  Record, 
p.  256. 

*See  the  American  Passport,  compiled  by  Gaillard  Hunt  and  published 
by  the  State  Department,  1898,  pp.  97,  et  seq,,  and  Davis*  notes  to  U.  S. 
Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  1889,  pp.  1262,  et  seq.,  for  reference 
to  citizenship  of  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory. 

ATTOBXBT  GENERAL  ORIGOS  ON  CITIZENSHIP  IN  CEDED  TERRITORY. 

Questions  of  citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  were 
discussed  in  the  Insular  Cases  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Attorney  Genei-al's  argument  shows  the 
position  taken  by  the  Executive  in  regard  to  this  question.  No  decision 
of  theoourt  was  made  on  this  point  (Insular  Cases  Record,  pp.  307-312). 
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tain  their  former  allegiance.^ 

*'The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
UjUon  of  the  United  States,  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  Bliall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property  and  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess.** 

The  .Alaska  treaty  stipulated 
that~ 

*'The  inhabitants  .  .  .  with  the 
exception  of  uncivilized  native 
tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property  and  religion.*' 

A  part  of  the  same  joint  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  annexed  provided  that  they 


*'  Annexed  as  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof,  .  .  .  and  until  legislation 
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ence  in  the  status  of  civilized  and  native,  or  uncivilized, 
inhabitants,  which  is  either  provided  for  in  the  treaty  by 

'*  The  conceded  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  or  bt 
conquest  includes  the  right  to  prescribe  what  terms  thb 
United  States  will  agree  to  in  fixing  the  future  status  of  its 
inhabitants. 

'*  The  United  States  may  stipulate  that  all  subjects  of  the  ceding  or 
conquered  government  shaU  be  removed;  or  that  certain  classes  of 
them  shall  remove;  or  that  a  time  maybe  given  within  which  those 
desiring  to  retain  their  former  citizenship  or  allegiance  may  declare 
their  option  to  do  so. 

**  By  what  principle  does  the  mere  presence  of  a  subject  of  the  former 
sovereign  in  the  ceded  district  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  ?  Can  he  be  made  such  by  operation  of  law  against 
his  will  ?  Can  he  be  made  such  by  operation  of  the  Constitution  in 
spite  of  the  treaty  ?  If  the  treaty  may  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  own  vigor  long  enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
consider  and  decide  whether  they  will  become  citizens  or  not,  why  can 
not  it  suspend  citizenship  forever  ?  If  one  year  can  be  properly  stipu- 
lated, why  not  ten  years,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  ? 

**  The  acquiring  nation  does  not  need  to  accept  the  population  as  its 
own  people.  If  it  takes  the  cession  reserving  the  right  to  fix  the  status 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Territories,  is  that  more  against  established  doc- 
trine than  to  insist  that  they  shall  not  be  taken  at  all  ? 

"Suppose  a  cession  of  a  small  island  with  a  half  dozen  inhabitants  is 
desired  as  a  fort,  or  a  military  reservation,  or  a  coaling  station,  or  a 
place  to  land  a.  cable,  must  the  United  States  agree  to  permit  those 
inhabitants  to  remain  and  accept  them  as  citizens?  Why  should  this 
Government  be  considered  to  have  less  power  in  this  respect  than  other 
nations?  What  clause  of  the  Constitution  so  compels?  It  has  the 
absolute,  untrammeled  power  of  making  war;  it  has  the  absolute, 
untrammeled  power  of  making  peace.  So  have  other  nations.  Why 
should  this  nation  be  restrained  by  its  own  Constitution  so  that  it  can 
not  make  an  advantageous  bargain  for  itself  whenever  it  compels  a 
peace,  or  when  it  is  compelled,  if  it  ever  should  be,  to  make  a  peace? 
And  if  this  restriction  preventing  us  from  treating  the  inhabitants  of 
ceded  territory  as  anything  but  citizens  exists,  how  does  it  resist  the 
right  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  in  Alaska  and  in  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Mexican  regions  to  be  counted  as  citizens  ?  If  there  is  an  inher- 
ent principle  in  the  Constitution  which  makes  all  citizens  who  are  in- 
habitants, how  is  it  that  the  1,335  ^  f ree  people  of  color  ^  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1803  did  not  then  or  subsequently  become  citizens  ? 

"The  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Scott  vs.  Sand^ford  is  that 
the  term  **  people  "  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  synonymous  with  citizeus,  and  meant  the  same 
thing,  and  did  not  include  the  Indians  nor  the  class  of  persons  who  had 
been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether  they  fiad  become 
free  or  not,    (19  How.  404,  et  seq,)    And,  not  being  citizens,  they  can 
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limiting  the  provisions  of  citizenship  to  civilized  inhabitants, 
or  by  the  United  States  classifying  the  uncivilized  inhabi- 
tants with  our  own  aborigines  and  governing  them  as  In- 

claim  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  that  instrament  provides 
lor  and  secures  to  the  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  (p.  404),  and  had 
DO  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the 
(Government  might  choose  to  grant  them  (p.  405),  and  might  justly  and 
lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  race. 

**  They  were  not  embraced  in  the  term  *•  free  inhabitants  *  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  and  could  not  be  naturalized  under  the  Federal 
powers  of  naturalization  (p.  420). 

'*  That  was  what  Chief  Justice  Tanet  said,  limiting  thereby  the  terms 
Mnhabitants  ^  and  *  citizens*  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  derived  that  from  a  consideration  of  what  was  meant 
by  *  the  people  of  the  United  States.*  It  was  to  protect  a  citizen  of 
a  State  and  of  the  United  Stites  in  tiking  his  property,  to  wit,  Dred 
Scott,  into  a  place  where  Congress  had  said  slavery  should  not  exist; 
it  was  to  protect  a  citizen,  a  white  citizen,  in  the  ownership  of  a  black 
man  that  he  laid  down  this  definition  of  what  constituted  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

**  The  political  status  of  native  Indian  tribes  within  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  by  treaty  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  unaf- 
fected by  the  cession.  A  long  line  of  special  treaties  with  such  tribes, 
and  numenms  acts  of  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Indians 
and  Indian  rights,  show  that  these  people  have  always  been  regarded 
us  quasi  foreign. 

"And  the  decisions  of  this  court  are  to  the  same  effect:  Cherokee  Na- 
tion ys,  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1, 17;  (Inited  States  vs.  RofjerH,4  Howard,  567, 
.')72;  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  543,  574;  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11 
Wall.  616. 

'*  In  the  case  of  Elk  vs.  Wilklns  ( 112  U.  S.  94, 101 ),  this  court  declared: 

**  *The  main  object  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  to  settle  the  question,  upon  which  there  had  been  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  throughout  the  country  and  in  this  court,  as  to  the 
citizenship  of  free  negroes  [Scott  vs.  Sandford,  19  How.  393);  and  to 
put  it  beyond  doubt  that  all  persons,  white  or  black,  and  whether  form- 
erly slaves  or  not,  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  owing 
no  allegiance  to  any  alien  pr)wer,  should  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside. 

***This  section  contemplates  two  sources  of  citizenship,  and  two 
sources  only — birth  and  naturalization — and  the  words  relate  to  the  time 
of  birth  in  the  one  case,  as  they  do  to  the  time  of  naturalization  in  the 
other.  Persons  not  thus  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  birth  cannot  become  so  afterwards,  except  by  being  nat- 
uralized, either  individually,  as  by  proceedings  under  the  naturalization 
acta,  or  collectively,  as  by  the  force  of  a  treaty  by  which  foreign  terri- 
tory is  acquired.* 

*'  I  refer  further,  but  will  not  take  time  to  read,  to  the  language  of 
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dians  under  the  constitutional  provisions  whioh  provide  for 

tlieir  government.^ 


seq.f  po8L 


9 


*  This  subject  is  treated  at  length 
and  cases  cited  in  §  420,  pp.  229,  et 

Judge  Deady  in  tlie  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Osborne  (6  Sawyer,  400, 
409),  which  is  quoted  in  Elk  vs.  Wilkins  in  this  coart  with  approvaL 

''  If,  therefore,  it  be  asserted  that  the  *•  inhabitants^  of  territory  oeded 
by  treaty  become  ipso  facto,  and  without  reference  to  the  stipuUtions 
of  tlie  compact,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  what  principle  were 
'free  persons  of  color*  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  considered  as  with- 
out the  class  of  citizens  ?  They  were  not  excepted  by  the  treaty:  never- 
theless they  were  not  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  political  privilegee 
guaranteed  by  that  instrument.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  seemi  to  have 
considered  the  *•  white  *  inhabitants  alone  entitled  to  be  made  citizens,  as 
is  evident  from  his  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

''  Now  the  force  of  all  this  is  that  the  terms  *  people  of  the  United 
States'  and  *  citizens  of  the  United  States'  originally  referred  to  the 
people  of  these  States,  and  to  such  as  Congress  should,  by  naturaliza- 
tion or  by  treaty  stipulation,  make  citizens,  and  nothing  since,  except 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  has  enlarged  the  class  of  people  who  may 
become  citizens.  That  made  the  free  negro  a  citizen,  but  it  did  not 
make  those  citizens  who  belonged  to  other  races  in  other  climes  in  the 
distant  islands  of  the  sea,  uncivilized  tribes  in  Sulu  or  Panay,  unciyi- 
lized  tribes  in  Tutuila,  or  uncivilized  tribes  in  Alaska.  It  did  not  refer 
to  them. 

*^  But  the  doctrine  maintained  here  against  the  GU>vemment  is  not 
only  that  such  persons  may  properly  be  made  citizens  and  become  a 
part  of  that  potentiality  known  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  neither  in  the  Pi-esident  and  Senate, 
nor  in  the  Congress,  nor  in  the  courts,  nor  anywhere  else,  that  wiU 
enable  the  United  States  to  secure  the  title  to  a  foot  of  land  anywhere, 
unless  it  makes  the  inhabitants,  whether  they  be  cannibals,  or  whether 
they  be  wild  savages,  no  matter  how  unfit  they  may  be  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  citizens — unless  it  makes  them  citizens.  Discretion  all  gone, 
power  of  discrimination  all  gone!  Our  forefathers  who  believed  in 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty  as  enforced  and  illustrated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  who  believed  in  the  common  law  as  derived  from  the  parent 
country  and  administered  by  colonists  from  parent  countries,  in  pro- 
viding the  powers  of  the  government  they  were  forming,  were  so  short- 
sighted, so  unwise,  that  they  made  a  constitution  by  which  they  could 
not  for  any  purposes  which  the  ages  might  disclose  as  useful  or  bene- 
ficial, acquire  title  to  any  foreign  territory,  unless  with  it  they  brought 
the  inhabitants,  no  matter  how  incongruous,  into  the  fold  of  *  the  people 
of  the  United  States,^  subjecting  them  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
the  common  law  and  laying  upon  them  the  obligation  and  the  duty  of 
understanding  the  privileges  and  the  conduct  that  should  dintingnift^ 
an  American  citizen. 
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§  395^;.  The  effect  on  property  rights  and  on  title  to 
land. — Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  powers  possessed 

**  Did  oar  forefathers  hamper  us  like  that  ?  If  so,  this  GoYemment 
was  as  misshapened  as  Richard  the  Hunchback: 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  its  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
The  nations  laugh  at  us  as  we  halt  by  them. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  universally  accepted  view  in  the 
time  qfJ^ereon  was,  and  always  has  been,  that  only  they  are  citizens 
who  are  made  such  by  the  voluntary  action  qfthe  United  States^  expressed 
either  in  the  treaty  qf  annexation,  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  process  qf 
naturcdization. 

"'  This  Government  cannot  have  citizens  thrust  upon  it  against  its  will. 
Experience  and  decision  go  to  prove  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  confer  political  rights  upim  the  inhabitants;  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  made  to  receive  people  as  citizens  except  by  its  consent 
and  co-operation,  while  it  may  acquire  territory,  and,  therefore,  sover- 
eignty over  the  inhabitants  without  admitting  them  to  the  status  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

'*  The  privileges  of  citizenship  under  our  Constitution  do  not  arise  out 
of  our  ownership  of  the  lands,  nor  out  of  the  fact  of  national  sover- 
eignty over  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  they  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Government.  Citizenship  arises  only  from  birth  within  the  United 
States,  or  from  naturalization;  the  former  being  a  condition  allowed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  tlie  latter  one  permitted  or  denied  at  the  wiU 
of  Congress  or  the  treaty-making  power.  I  re^rd  the  admission  of 
citizens  by  stipulation  in  a  treaty  as  only  a  form  of  general  natural- 
ization. 

**  The  rule  of  international  law  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  terri- 
tory transferred  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  is  stated  by  Halleck: 

'*  *  The  transfer  of  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants  in  such  a  posi- 
tion toward  the  new  sovereignty  that  they  may  elect  to  became  or  not 
to  become  its  subjects.  Their  obligations  to  the  former  government 
are  cancelled,  and  they  may  or  may  not  become  the  subjects  of  the  new 
government,  according  to  their  own  choice.  If  they  remain  in  the  ter- 
ritory after  this  transfer,  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its 
subjects,  and  thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  new  sovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sine  animo  revertendi,  they  are 
deemed  to  have  elected  to  continue  aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty.  The 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  and  transferred  territory  is  thus 
determined  by  their  own  acts.  This  rule  is  the  most  just,  reasonable, 
and  convenient  which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  his  subjects 
and  who  prefer  to  continue  aliens;  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  the  sabjects  of  the  new  state,  and  is  not  unjust  toward 
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by  every  government  over  the  aifairs  and  property  of  its  sub- 
jects and  citizens  when  dealing  with  other  governments,  es- 

those  who  determiDe  not  to  be  become  its  subjects.  According  to  this 
rule,  domicile^  ixs  uuderstood  aud  defined  by  public  law,  determines  the 
question  of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or,  rather,  is  the  rule  of  evidence  by 
which  that  question  is  to  be  decided.'  (ilalleck^s  International  Law, 
vol.  2,  sec.  7,  p.  475,  3d  ed. ) 

''  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  inhabitants  whether  or  not  they  will  become 
subjects  of  the  new  sovereign  (assuming  that  no  expatriation  is  de- 
manded), but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign  whether  they  shall 
become  citizens  or  not. 

"  In  United  States  vs.  De  Repentidny  (5  Wall.  211,  260),  it  was  expressly 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  public  law  that  the  conqueror,  who  shall  obtain 
permanent  possession  of  the  enemy's  country,  has  the  right  to  forbid 
the  departure  of  his  new  subjects  or  citizens  from  it,  and  to  exercise 
his  sovereigu  authority  over  them. 

^'  Hall,  in  his  Treatise  on  International  Law  (4th  ed.  18d5,  p.  503),  de- 
clares one  of  the  effects  of  a  conquest  to  be  *  to  invest  the  conquering 
State  with  sovereignly  over  all  subjects  of  a  wholly  conquered  State 
and  over  such  subjects  of  a  partially  conquered  State  as  are  identified 
with  the  conquered  territory  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  is  defini- 
tively effected,  so  that  they  become  subjects  of  the  State  and  are  nat- 
uralized for  external  purpo^ieSy  icithout  necessarily  acquiring  the  full 
status  of  subjects  or  citizens  fur  internal  purposes.^ 

**  Xow  that  is  the  position  of  the  Government  in  this  case,  that  when 
the  United  States  acquire  territory  with  inhabitants,  unless  the  ti*eaty 
fixes  their  status,  they  become  for  external  purposes,  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to 
its  full  protection,  but  they  do  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  acquire  the  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within 
the  constitutional  meaning  of  that  word. 

'*  The  effects  of  a  cession  by  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  basis  of  uti  pos- 
sidetis^ and  of  conquest,  upon  tlie  inhabitautsof  territory  which  changes 
hands  at  tlie  conclusion  of  a  war  are  identical.     (Idem,  p.  593,  par.  206.) 

**It  has  been  usual  in  treaties  to  insert  provisions  regarding  the  futui-e 
political  status  of  the  inhabitants,  and  securing  to  them  their  property 
rights,  and  in  some  instances  certain  immunities  and  privileges.  A 
common  provision  of  this  kind  is  one  securing  liberty  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ceded  territory  to  retain  their  nationality  of  origin. 

'*  The  appropriateness  of  thus  regulating  by  treaty  the  rights  and 
status  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  now  universally  recognized 
and  followed  by  all  civilized  powei-s. 

*•  The  power  of  the  I'nited  States  to  make  by  treaty  the  stipulations 
upon  this  subject  common  to  other  rations  is  one  flowing  out  of  its 
national  sovereignty,  and  is  not  restrained  by  any  express  language 
of  the  Constitution  or  by  any  implication  from  any  provision  contained 
in  that  instrument. 

'*  Hence,  we  find  in  every  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  has  ac- 
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pecially  when  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  is 
involved,  property  rights  are  sacred  and  cannot  be  affected 

quired  territory  the  rights  and  status  of  the  inhabitants  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  regulated  and  provided  for,  but  not  by  a  uniform  method, 
but  with  extreme  yariance,  indicating  that  the  Presidents  and  Sen- 
ates were  acting  in  the  belief  that  this  Government  possessed  in 
this  respect  all  the  powers  of  any  other  nation. 

"  *  Louisiana, — The  inhabitants  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  admitted  aa  soon  as  possible  ...  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"  *  Florida. — Identical  with  Louisiana. 

** '  Mexico. — Mexicans  who  did  not  elect  to  retain  their  former  citizen- 
ship should  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  and  be  admitted  at  the 
proper  time  (not  immediately,  proprio  vigore  of  the  treaty),  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

**  *  Alaska. — The  inhabitants  who  remain  three  yeara,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  etc.,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

**  *  Porto  Rico. — Allows  one  year  for  Spaniards  to  elect  to  retain  former 
citizenship,  and  provides  that  the  civil  status  and  political  rights  of 
the  native  inhabitants  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress.*  '* 

**  The  treaty-making  power  of  the  Government  has  therefore  exercised 
the  right  to  deal  with  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory 
in  every  ti-eaty  of  cession  from  1803  to  1898.  The  status  fixed  has  not 
been  uniform,  but  exceedingly  varying. 

*^  The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  to  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  *  as  soon  as  possible^''  not  immediately,  but  at  a  later  date, 
impliedly  to  be  fixed  by  Congress.  But  it  has  never  been  considered 
that  this  included  all  the  'inhabitants,  but  only  the  free  inhabitants, 
and  excluded  the  Indian  tribes,  though  not  so  expressed. 

"The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  California  were  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  *  at  the  proper  time,^  not  immediately,  but  at  a  proper 
time  *  to  bejudijed  of  by  the  Congress.'' 

'*  Alaskans  who  remained  three  years  were  admitted  without  further 
action  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  but  native  tribes  were  excepted. 

**  We  find,  therefore,  great  and  varying  discriminations  in  the  treaties 
on  this  subject.  No  one  of  them  admits  all  the  inhabitants.  None 
admits  the  inhabitants  to  immediate  citizenship. 

"  Those  that  guarantee  citizenship  to  certain  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
— Louisiana,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  California — do  not  grant  it  at 
once,  but  leave  the  declaration  or  promise  of  the  treaty  to  be  per- 
formed by  Congressional  act  at  a  future  day;  ^as  soon  as  possible;* 
'at  the  proper  time; '  *to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress.' 

"This  ccmrse  of  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  in  the 
treaty  of  cession  establishes  l)eyond  question  that  the  Presidents  and 
the  Senates  have  always  believed  that  the  status  of  such  inhabitants 
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by  transfer  of  sovereignty ;  ^  and  by  the  term  "  property ''  as 
applied  to  lands  was  held  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  com- 
prehend "  every  species  of  title  inchoate  or  complete.  It  is 
supposed,"  he  said,  "  to  embrace  those  rights  which  lie  in 
contracts ;  those  which  are  executory  as  well  as  those  which 
are  executed."*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  at  an  early  day,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  cases  arising  un- 
der the  Louisiana  cession  came  before  it,  that  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  territory  by  a  foreign  power  to  the  United 
States  would  not  affect  the  private  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.^ 

was  a  subject  which  could  properly  and  const! tutioually  be  settled  by 
the  treaty  itself  or  referred  to  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress. 

**  Such  a  practice  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  *  the  Con- 
stitution follows  the  flag,^  and  that  when  territory  is  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  inhabitants  become  immediately  propria  vigore  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  every  treaty  that 
has  brought  us  new  lands  and  new  inhabitants  has  violated  in  this 
respect  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  It  convicts  of  error  and 
usurpation  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  James 
K.  Polk,  Franklin  Pierce,  Andrew  Johnson,  their  Cabinets,  and  the 
Senates  that  ratified  their  treaties." 

The  views  of  the  other  counsel  and  many  cases  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion discussed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
extract  can  be  found  by  examining  the  Insular  Cases  Record.  (Consult 
Analytical  Index  at  front  of  the  Insular  Cases  Record.) 


§  896o. 

1  American  Ins.  Co,  vs.  Canter^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1828,  1  Peters,  511, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  and  see  ex- 
tracts from  this  opinion  in  §  386 
and  note  1  thereunder,  p.  132,  ante. 
Many  of  the  cases  cited  in  note  2  of 
§  386  apply  to  this  question  also. 

'SowZarcZvs.  United  States^  Smith 
vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1830,  4  Peters,  511,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J.  Same  cases  appear  later, 
1836,  10  Peters  100  and  326,  Bald- 
win, J. 

'  United  States  vs.  Percheman, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  18:^3,  7  Peters,  51, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.  As  stated  in 
the  syllabus  of  this  case,  the  Chief 
Justice  declared:  *'£ven  in  cases 
of  conquest,  it  is  very  unusual  for 
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the  conqueror  to  do  more  than  to 
display  the  sovereignty  and  assume 
dominion  over  the  country.  The 
modern  usage  of  nations,  which 
has  become  law,  would  be  violated; 
that  sense  of  justice  and  of  right, 
which  is  acknowledged  and  felt  by 
the  whole  civilized  world,  would  be 
outraged,  if  private  property  should 
be  generally  confiscated,  and  pri- 
vate rights  annulled  on  a  change  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 
The  people  change  their  allegiance, 
their  relation  to  their  ancient  sover- 
eign is  dissolved ;  but  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  their  rights  of 
property  remain  undisturbed.*^  See 
extract  from  opinion  in  this  case 
in  note  to  §  398,  p.  186,  posL 
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As  there  are  several  hundred  cases,  involving  questions  of 
title  to  land  under  grants  from  the  former  sovereign,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Reports  they  cannot  all  be  collated  in  this 
volume;  references  will  be  made  to  other  collections  of 
cases  on  this  point,*  and  therefore  a  few  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities only  will  be  cited  in  the  notes.'    In  many  cases  the 


«See  Kinney's  Digest,  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Decisions, 
by  Jonathan  Frederick  Kinney, 
1789-18S4.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  18S6,  vol.  2,  pages  (col- 
umns) 1189-1232.  Lands  of  United 
States — Grants  from  foreign  Gov- 
ernmentSj  subdivisions  as  follows: 

{§  1-210:  Effect  of  Treaties  of 
Cession,  in  fjeneral  —  Grants  pro- 
tected— Grants  in  lohat  Territory, 
of  what  LandSy  and  to  what  Persons 
— How  and  when  made  and  here  of 
Delivery  of  Possession j  of  Maps, 
Records,  Surveys,  etc,  —  Made  by 
what  officers — How  shown  and  how 
construed. 

{{ 211-241:  Abandonment  and 
Forfeiture  of  such  Titles,  and  here 
qf  Conditions, 

§§242-264:  Direct  Legislative 
Confirmation  of  Inchoate  Titles  de- 
rived from  such  Governments. 

§§  265-^95:  Confirmation  through 
Commissions,  etc. — In  general,  and 
here  of  Acts  providing  therefor  and 
(/  Proceedings  by  ComminsIoners 
and  Courts,  Jurisdiction,  Parties, 
Subject-matter,  Practice,  Limita- 
tions. 

See  also  Danforth^s  Supreme 
Court  Digests,  Vols.  1-115  U.  S.,  un- 
der title  California  Land  Claims, 
and  other  appropriate  titles  for 
many  cases  involving  effect  of 
change  of  sovereignty  on  land  titles 
classified. 

^ Some  of  the  cases  in volving  titles 
after  change  of  sovereignty  and  in 
which  private  rights  have  been 
protected  are: 


Delassua  vs.  United  States^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1835,  9  Peters,  117, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

Chouteau  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1835,  9  Peters,  147, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

The  term  property  is  to  be  con- 
strued very  broadly  in  this  respect: 

Bryan  vs.  Kennett,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1885,  113  U.  S.  179,  Hablan,  J. 

DeloASus  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1835,  9  Peters,  117,  Mab- 

SHALL,  Ch.  J. 

Slidell  vs.  Grandjean,  U.  S.  Sup, 
Ct.  188:3,  111  U.  S.  412,  Field,  J. 

But  titles  to  be  protected  must 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty: 

Blight  vs.  Rochester,  U.  S.  Sup, 
Ct.  1822,  7  Whoaton,  535,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J. 

Craig  vs.  Radford,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 

1818,  3  Wheaton,  594,  Washing- 
ton, J. 

Harnden  vs.  Fisher,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1816,  1  Wheaton,  300,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J. 

Orr  vs.  Hodgson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 

1819,  4  Wheaton,  453,  Stoby,  J. 
Hughes  vs.  Edwards,  U.  S.  Sup. 

Ct  1824,  9  Wheaton,  489,  Wash- 
ington, J. 

Shanks  vs.  Dupont,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1830,  3  Peters,  242,  Story,  J. 

Mr  Kinney  vs.  Saviego,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1855,  18  Howard,  235,  Camp- 
bell, J. 

Tohin  vs.  Wilkinshaw,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct  Cala.  1855-«,  1  McAllister,  26, 
151, 186;  Fed.  Cas.  14068-69-70,  Mc- 
Allister, J. 
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treaties  of  cession  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  the 
rules  and  principles  of  international  law  would  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  in  their  vested  rights.*  As 
will  be  stated  in  the  next  section,  however,  the  inhabitants 
and  other  owners  of  property  in  the  ceded  territory  must 
comply  with  such  laws  as  the  new  sovereign  may  enact  in 
order  to  protect  their  rights. 

§  390.  Necessity  for  legislation  to  make  treaties  of  ces- 
sion effectual  and  to  protect  property  rights.— How  far 
Congressional  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  a  treaty  of 
cession  eflfectual  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  and  the  various  stipulations  therein.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  in 
the  Insular  Cases  that  no  legislation  is  necessary  to  make 
the  ceded  territory  domestic  instead  of  foreign.^  As  to  prop- 
erty rights,  however,  and  the  status  of  the  inhabitants,  leg- 
islation is  at  times  necessary  to  render  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  effectual.^    In  regard  to  ownership  of  real  estate, 


Callaen  vs.  Hope,  U.  S.  Diet  Ct 

Alaska,   1896,   75    Fed.    Rep.   758, 
Delaney,  J.,  held  that  the  title  to 

certain  church  property  referred  to 

iu  an  inventory,  and  designated  on 

a  map,  which  were  attached  to  the 

protocol  in  the  transfer  of  Alaska 

under  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1867 

must  be  protected.     See  also  cases 

cited  in  note  2  to  §  394,  p.  157,  ante. 

McGregor  vs.  Comstock^  N.  Y. 
Sup.  Ct.  1853,  16  Barb.  427,  Ed- 
wards, J. 

<  See  §  398  and  notes  thereunder, 
p.  185,  post. 

§896. 

1  DeLima  vs.  Bidicell,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1901,  182  U.  S.  1,  Brown,  J., 
and  see  Insular  Cases  Appendix 
at  end  of  Vol.  I. 

2  See  Acts  of  Congress  passed  af- 
ter the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1898 
and  referred  to  in  notes  under  §  308, 
pp.  441,  ei  seq,^  Vol.  L 
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For  some  of  the  acts  affecting 
titles  in  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
Mexico  see  2  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L. 
p.  324;  3  lb.  709,  754;  4  lb.  4©5;  9 
lb.  681 ;  many  other  acts  have  also 
been  passed  providing  for  methods 
of  determing  title  to  property  in 
ceded  territory. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts 
is  that  establishing  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  passed  March 
3,  1891,  26  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p.  854. 
The  entire  act,  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Court,  and  a  collection  of  laws 
of  New  Spain  and  Mexico  will  be 
found  in:  Spanish  and  Mexican 
Land  Claims,  by  Matthew  G.  Bey- 
nolds.  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 
St.  Louis,  1891. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims  and  to  give  an  appeal  there- 
from to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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Congress  has  often  passed  acts  appointing  commissions  to 
investigate  titles,  and  required  claimants  to  prove  their  titles 
in  order  to  retain  ownership.^  One  reason  for  this  course  is 
that  as  all  the  public  land  in  the  ceded  territory  passes  to 
the  United  States  and  becomes  part  of  the  public  domain, 
the  government  has  the  right  to  require  proof  of  ownership 
of  property  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  public  do- 
main. Many  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  chapter  equally  apply  to  this  section. 

§  397.  Necessity  for  compliance  with  such  legislation  to 
preserve  rights  and  property. — There  are  cases  which  go 
to  great  lengths  in  holding  the  necessity  for  compliance 
with  statutory  enactments  to  make  the  terms  of  a  treaty  ef- 
fectual. It  has  been  held  that,  although  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  of  1848  provided  that  private  rights  of  owners  of 
property  were  to  be  respected,  the  owners  of  property  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  failed  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  act 
passed  in  1851^  to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflfect,  and  to  adju- 
dicate the  ownership  of  property,  could  not  retain  title  to 
property  of  which  they  were  in  actual  possession ;  but  it  was 
held  that  they  were  obliged  to  prove  their  titles  in  the  same 
manner  as  contested  titles  were  proved  before  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  under  the  act,  and  on  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  the  property  would  fall  into  the 
general  domain  of  the  United  States.'^    As  this  practically 

United  States  was  sustained  in 
United  States  vs.  Coe,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1894, 155  U.  S.  70,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 


Since  the  organization  of  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  un- 
der the  statute  just  cited,  many 
cases  involving  the  validity  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  titles  have  been 
decided  in  that  court  and  subse- 
quently reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  amongst  them  the  following: 

United  States  vs.  Coe^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1898,  170  U.  S.  681,  Mo- 
Kenna,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Sandoval^  also 
Morton  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1897,  167  U.  S.  278,  FuL- 

LBB,  Ch.  J. 


United  States  vs.  Santa  Fe,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1897,  165  U.  S.  675, 
White,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Chaves,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1895,  159  U.  S.  452, 
Shir  AS,  J. 

Rio  Arriba  L.  &  C.  Co.  vs.  United 
States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1897, 167  U.  S. 
298,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 

8  For  a  review  of  legislation  after 
the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida and  Mexican  Territory  see  opin- 
ion in  Bot'dler  vs.  Dominrjuez,  cited 
in  note  3,  §  397,  p.  182,  post. 

§397. 

19U.  S.  Stat.  atL.  p.  681. 

^United  States  vs.  Clark,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1834,  8  Peters,  436,  Mab- 
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amounts  to  confiscation  of  private  property  unless  the  owner 
proves  his  title  thereto  exactly  as  permitted  by  the  statute 
the  author  considers  this  case  as  a  very  extreme  application 
of  the  doctrine  that  treaties  must  always  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  statutory  provisions  and  that  rights  guaranteed  there- 
by, or  which  ordinarily  are  secured  by  law,  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  strict  compliance  therewith.'    There  are  other 


SHALL,  Ch.  J.     The  opinion  says 
(p.  443): 

'*  Florida  contained  an  immense 
quantity  of  vacant  land,  which  the 
United  i>tates  desired  to  selL  Nu- 
merous tracts,  in  various  parts  of 
this  territory,  to  an  amount  not 
ascertained,  liad  heen  granted  hy 
its  former  sovereigns,  and  con- 
fii*med  by  treaty.  To  avoid  any 
conflict  between  these  titles  and 
those  wliich  might  be  acquired  un- 
der the  United  States,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  ascertain  their  validity,  and 
the  location  of  the  lands.  For  tliis 
purpose  boards  of  commissioners 
were  appointed,  with  extensive 
powers,  and  great  progress  was 
made  in  the  adjustment  of  claims- 
But  neither  the  law  of  nations  or 
the  faith  of  the  United  States, 
would  justify  the  lejjislature  in  au- 
thorizing these  boards  to  annul  |>re- 
existing  titles,  which  might  conse- 
quently be  asserted  in  the  courts  of 
the  country,  against  any  ordinary 
grantee  of  the  American  govern- 
mcDt.  The  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners therefore  were  princlpnlly 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  infor- 
mation, on  which  they  miglit  re- 
port to  congress,  who  gcnei-ally 
confirmed  all  claims  on  which  they 
reported  favoi-ably.  After  consid- 
erable progress  had  been  thus  made 
in  the  adjustment  of  titles,  con- 
gress, on  the  2(5th  of  May,  1^30, 
passed  an  act  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  in  Florida. 
This  act,  after  confirming  titles  to 
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a  considerable  extent,  which  are 
described  in  tlie  first,  second  and 
third  sections,  enacts  that  all  the 
remaining  claims  which  have  been 
presented  according  to  law,  and 
not  finally  acted  upon,  shall  be  ad- 
judicated and  finally  settled  upon 
the  same  conditions,  restrictions 
and  limitatiops,  in  every  respect, 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
congress,  approved  23d  of  May, 
1823,  entitled  *  An  act,'  etc." 

•  Botiller  vs.  Domiwjuez^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1889,  130  U.  S.  238,  Mil- 
ler, J.  Held,  in  case  an  act  of 
Congress  conflicts  with  a  prior 
treaty  the  court  will  follow  the 
statute.  This  rule  was  laid  down 
in  an  action  brought  to  clear  cer- 
tain land  titles  in  California. 

After  the  Mexican  Treaty  of  1848, 
the  statute  of  March  3,  1851,  was 
passed,  which  created  a  commis- 
sion to  pass  upon  land  claims,  and 
which  provided  that  each  and  every 
pei^(m  claiming  land  in  California 
by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
government  should  present  the 
same  to  the  commissioners  and 
that  all  lands  which  should  not  be 
awarded  to  persons  whose  claims 
were  presented  and  adjudicated  in 
their  favor  should  be  condemned 
as  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  urged  in  the  case  at  bar 
that  a  title  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment which  was  perfect  prior 
to  the  treaty  did  not  have  to  be 
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cases  in  which  a  more  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to 
the  construction  of  the  treaties  and  the  statutes  which  were 


presented  to  this  commission.  The 
lower  court  so  held.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  it  and  held  that  the 
statute  not  only  applied  to  im- 
perfect and  merely  equitable  titles, 
but  to  all  titles.  At  page  247  the 
court  says: 

''With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  propositions  it  may  be  said, 
that  so  far  as  the  act  of  Congress 
is  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  that  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  court  is  bound  to  follow  the 
statutory  enactments  of  its  own 
government.  If  the  treaty  was 
violated  by  this  general  statute 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  validity  of  claims 
derived  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, it  was  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern,  which  the  two 
States  must  determine  by  treaty, 
or  by  such  other  means  as  enables 
one  State  to  enforce  upon  an- 
other the  obligations  of  a  treaty. 
This  court,  in  a  class  of  cases  like 
the  present,  has  no  power  to  set 
itself  up  as  the  instrumentality 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  which 
the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  sovereign  power, 
chooses  to  disrejjard.  The  Chero- 
kee Tobacco,  11  Wall.  016;  Taylor 
vs.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  454;  Uead 
Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580,  598; 
Whitney  v.  Robertson,  124  U.  S.  190, 
195." 

After  reviewing  the  correspond- 
ing legislation  after  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  purchases,  and  the 
various  cases  in  which  commis- 
sions for  examination  of  titles  wns 
sustained,  the  court  says,  on  page 
255: 

*'  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  upon 


principle,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  proposition,  that  no  title  to 
laud  in  California,  dependent  upon 
Sp^ish  or  Mexican  grants  can  be 
of  any  validity  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
board  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  act  of  1851;  or,  if  i*ejected  by 
that  board,  confirmed  by  the  Dis- 
trict or  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Cessna  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1898,  169  U.  S.  165, 
Bbewer,  J. 

Held,  that  claims  under  a  treaty 
for  property  must  be  enforced  and 
established  pursuant  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  passed  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining such  claims.  A  Mexican 
land  grant  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  the  grantee  had  not 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, in  afQrming  the  decision,  went 
further  and  held  that  the  chiimant 
had  not  taken  the  proper  course  to 
prove  his  claim  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  pasRed  after  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  lapse  of  time  the 
court  says: 

**  But  even  if  there  were  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, either  under  the  general 
rules  of  international  law  or  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  to 
recognize  plaintiffs  claim  to  this 
particular  ti-act,  yet  the  time,  man- 
ner and  conditions  of  enforcing  it 
would  depend  upon  the  will  of 
Congress.  And  in  creating  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  Con- 
gress has  prescribed  the  character 
of  claims  which  that  court  may 
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passed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  but  of  protecting 
vested  rights.* 


determine  and  the  condition  which 
must  attach  to  any  claim  which  it 
may  enforce." 

Be  la  Croix  vs.  Chamberlain,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1827,  12  Wheaton,  599, 
Tbimble,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Rose,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1859,  23  Howard,  262,  Camp- 
bell, J. 

United  States  vs.  Roselius,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1853,  15  Howard,  31,  Ca- 
TBON,  J.  Same,  15  Howard,  30, 
Taney,  Cii.  J. 

Held  that  a  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  as  to  cer- 
tain grants  in  Louisiana  on  the 
grounds  that  the  limitations  in  the 
acts  of  Congress  giving  the  right  to 
determine  grants  did  not  include 
the  cases  of  grants  affected  by  the 
actions. 

Mesa  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1862, 2  Black,  721,  Per  Curiam. 

An  appeal  was  dismissed  without 
opinion  because  it  was  not  prose- 
cuted in  the  manner  dii*ected,  nor 
within  the  time  limit  by  the  act  of 
Congress  allowing  appeals  in  land 
cases. 

Merry  man  vs.  Bourne,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1869,  9  Wallace,  592,  Swayne,  J. 

Congress  may  destroy  the  opera- 
tion of  a  treaty.  Ropes  vs.  Clinch, 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1871,  8 
Blatchf.  304,  Fed.  Cas.  12041, 
Woodruff,  J. 

*  United  States  vs.  Moreno,  U.  S. 
Sup.    Ct    1863,    1    Wallace,    400, 

SWAYNK,  J. 

In  this  case  the  opinion  stated  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  cession 
of  Mexican  territory  on  private 
property  on  page  404:  **  California 
belonged  to  Spain  by  the  rights  of 
discovery  and  conquest  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  established 
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regulations  for  transfers  of  the 
public  domain  to  individuals. 
When  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was 
displaced  by  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tion of  Mexico,  the  new  govern- 
ment established  regulations  upon 
the  same  subject  These  two  sov- 
ereignties arc  the  spring  heads  of  all 
the  land  titles  in  California,  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
that  country  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 
That  cession  did  not  impair  the 
rights  of  private  property.  They 
were  consecrated  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  protected  by  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  stipulation 
was  but  a  formal  recognition  of 
the  pre-existing  sanction  in  the 
law  of  nations.  The  act  of  Mai-ch  3, 
1851,  was  passed  to  assure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
the  benefit  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty thus  secui-ed  to  them.  It 
recognizes  alike  legal  and  equitable 
rights  and  should  be  administered 
in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit.  A 
right  of  any  validity  before  the 
cession  was  equally  valid  after- 
wards, and  while  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  in  the  cases  which  may 
come  before  it  to  guard  carefully 
against  claims  originating  in  fraud, 
it  is  equally  their  duty  to  see  that 
no  rightful  claim  is  rejected.  No 
nation  can  have  any  higher  interest 
than  the  right  administration  of 
justice." 

See  also  United  States  vs.  Knight, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1861,  1  Black,  227, 
Clifford,  J. 

Astiazaran  vs.  Santa  Rita,  L.  A 
M.  Co.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1893,  148 
U.  S.  80,  Gray,  J.  After  the  Gads- 
den Treaty  of  1853  with  Mexico 
Congress  passed  the  act  of  July  22, 
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§  398.  International  Law  and  its  protection  of  property 
rights  after  cession  of  territory. — The  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  regard  to  property  rights  in  ceded  territory 
have  frequently  been  based  upon  the  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  especially  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  titles 
and  property.  This  volume  is  confined  to  the  municipal  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  application  thereof  to  questions 
arising  under  treaties  and  which  have  been  adjudicated  in  the 
courts  of  this  country ;  the  rules  of  international  law,  there- 
fore, have  not  been  discussed.  When  questions,  however, 
arise  as  to  the  construction  of  treaties  of  cession  and  the 
efifect  thereof  on  the  title  to  property,  as  they  must  be  de- 
termined in  courts  of  the  United  States,  those  courts  have 
properly  applied  the  rules  of  international  law  to  the  ques- 
tions involved;  in  that  way  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  international  law  have  been  incorporated 


1854,  and  the  act  of  July  15,  1870, 
providing  for  a  method  determin- 
ing the  validity  of  Mexican  land 
gi*ants. 

This  case  was  an  action  brought 
in  the  territorial  court  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  grant,  and  the 
court  lield  that  it  could  not  enter- 
tain the  action  as  the  proceedings 
under  the  statutes  had  not  yet 
been  completed.  The  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  this  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens existing  before  tho  treaty  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  ** inviolably  respected^'  and  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  re- 
gard thei*eto,  the  opinion  says: 

"  By  article  8  of  the  treaty  of 
Gaud alupe- Hidalgo,  and  article  5 
of  the  Gadsden  treaty,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mexicans,  within  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  *  inviolably  re- 
spected,* and  they  and  their  heirs 
and  grantees  were  *  to  enjoy  with 


respect    to    it   guaranties  equally 

ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  j  Sup.    Ct.    1895,     159 

citizens  of  the  United  States.'  '  Suibas,  J. 


"Undoubtedly,  private  rights  of 
property  within  the  ceded  teiTitory 
were  not  affected  by  the  change  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  and 
were  entitled  to  protection,  whether 
the  party  had  the  full  and  absolute 
ownership  of  the  land,  or  merely 
an  equitable  interest  therein,  which 
requu-ed  some  further  act  of  the 
government  to  vest  in  him  a  per- 
fect title.  But  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing the  mode  of  securing  these 
rights,  and  of  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  treaties,  belonged  to 
the  political  department  of  the 
government;  and  Congress  might 
either  itself  discharge  that  duty,  or 
delegate  it  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment.*' (Citing  I)e  la  Croiz  vs. 
Chamberlain,  12  Wheat.  599,  601, 
602;  Chouteau  vs.  Eckhart,  2  How. 
344,374;  Tamelingvs.  United  States, 
etc..  Freehold  Co,,  93  U.  S.  644,661; 
Botiller  vs.  Dominguez,  130  U.  S. 
238.) 

United  States  vs.  Chaves,  U.  S. 

U.    S.    462, 
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into  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States ;  this  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  property.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  that  the 
owners  of  property  would  have  been  as  securely  protected 
in  their  property  rights  under  the  rules  of  justice  and  of  in- 
ternational law  without  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  with 
them.^    That  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  recognized 

§898. 

1  United  States  vs.  Perchemarij  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1833;  7  Peters,  51,  (see 
pp.  86-87)  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

**  The  second  article  (of  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  ceding  Florida, 
U.  S.  Treaties  and  ConTcntions,  edition  1889,  p.  1017)  contains  the  cession 
and  enumerates  its  objects.  The  eighth  contains  stipulations  respect- 
ing the  titles  to  lands  in  the  ceded  territory. 

**  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  very  unusual,  even  in 
cases  of  conquest,  for  the  conqueror  to  do  more  than  to  displace  the  sov- 
ereign, and  assume  dominion  over  the  country.  The  modem  usage  of 
nations,  which  has  become  law,  would  be  violated,  and  that  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  right  which  is  acknowedged  and  felt  by  the  whole  civilised 
world  would  be  outraged,  if  private  property  should  be  generally  con- 
fiscated, and  private  rights  annulled.  The  people  change  their  alle- 
giance; their  relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved;  but  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property,  remain  undisturbed. 
If  this  be  the  modern  rule  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  who  can  doubt 
its  application  to  the  case  of  an  amicable  cession  of  territory?  Uad 
Florida  changed  its  sovereign  by  an  act  containing  no  stipulation  re- 
specting the  property  of  individuals,  the  right  of  property  in  all  those 
who  became  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  new  government  would  have 
been  unaffected  by  the  change.  It  would  have  remained  the  same  as 
under  the  ancient  sovereign.  The  language  of  the  second  article  con- 
forms to  this  general  principle.  *  His  catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the 
United  States  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which 
belong  to  him  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  name 
of  East  and  West  Florida.'  A  cession  of  territory  is  never  understood 
to  be  a  cession  of  property  belonging  to  its  inhabitants.  The  king  cedes 
that  only  which  belonged  to  him.  Lands  he  had  previously  granted 
were  not  his  to  cede.  Neither  party  could  consider  itself  as  attempting 
a  wrong  to  individuals,  condemned  by  the  pi-actice  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  cession  of  a  territory  by  its  name  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  conveying  the  compound  idea  of  surrendering  at  the  same  time 
the  lands  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  would  be  necessarily  un- 
derstood to  pass  the  sovereignty  only,  and  not  to  interfere  with  private 
property.  If  this  could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  would  be  removed  by 
the  particular  enumeration  which  follows.  *  The  adjacent  islands  de- 
pendent on  said  provinces,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands, 
public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks  and  other  buildings  which  are 
not  private  property,  archives  and  documents  which  relate  directly  to 
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the  aotaal  existence  of  internatioiial  law  and  have  applied  the 
principles  thereof  on  many  occasions  appears  from  the  cases 
cited  under  the  next  section. 

§  399.  International  Law  an  element  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States. — Many  of  the  writers  on  international  law 
devote  the  first  chapters  of  their  respective  works  to  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  those  rules  and  principles  which  are 
binding  upon  the  national  consciences  of  governments  and 
have  been  universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  as  inter- 
national law,  to  be  respected  even  if  there  is  no  tribunal 
which  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce  them. 

In  the  United  States  these  rules  and  principles  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  existing  in  an  ethical  or  moral  sense, 
but  they  have  oeen  incorporated  into  and  become  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  to  be  given  full  consideration  by  the 
courts  in  determining  issues  before  them  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples are  involved.  The  Constitution  expressly  gives  to 
Congress  power  '^  To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 

the  property  and  sovereignty  of  the  said  provinces,  are  included  in  this 
article.' 

**  This  special  enumeration  could  not  have  been  made,  had  the  first 
clause  of  the  article  been  supposed  to  pass  not  only  the  objects  thus 
enumerated,  but  private  property  also.  The  grant  of  buildiugs  could 
not  have  been  limited  by  the  words  *  which  are  not  private  property,* 
had  private  property  been  included  in  tlie  cession  of  the  territory. 

*'  This  state  of  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  when  wo  construe  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  and  the  acts  which  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
g^ss  for  the  ascertainment  and  adjustment  of  titles  acquired  under 
the  Spanish  government.  That  article  in  the  English  part  of  it  is  in 
these  words:  *  All  the  grants  of  land  made  before  the  24th  of  January, 
1818,  by  his  catholic  majesty,  or  by  his  lawful  authorities,  in  the  said 
territories  ceded  by  his  majesty  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  ratified 
and  confirmed  to  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  lands,  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid  if  the  territories  had  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  liis  catholic  majesty.* 

**This  article  is  apparently  introduced  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  must 
be  intended  to  stipulate  expressly  for  that  security  to  private  property 
which  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  would,  without  express  stipula- 
tion, have  conferred.  No  construction  which  would  impair  that  secur- 
ity further  than  its  positive  words  require,  would  seem  to  be  admissible. 
Without  it,  the  titles  of  individuals  would  remain  as  valid  under  the  new 
government  as  they  were  under  the  old ;  and  those  titles,  so  far  at  least 
at  they  were  consummate,  might  be  asserted  in  the  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  independently  of  this  article.'* 
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oommitted  on  the  high  Seas  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of 
Nations."  ^  Congress  has  frequently  passed  statutes  refer- 
ring claims  to  courts  and  commissions  with  the  express  pro- 
vision that  they  be  decided  according  to  the  principles  of 
international  law ;'  the  Executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  on  numerous  occasions  invoked  and  followed  the 
recognized  rules  of  the  highest  branch  of  Jurisprudence;' 
and  finally  the  Judicial  department  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  solemnly  declared  that  "  in- 
ternational law  is  a  part  of  our  law  and  must  be  ascertained 
and  administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  juris- 
diction as  often  as  questions  of  right  depending  upon  it  are 
duly  presented  for  their  determination."  * 


§ 

1  Const.  U.  S.  Art.  I,  §  8,  cl.  10. 

3  Many  cases  have  beeo  referred 
by  Congress  to  the  courts  with  in- 
structions to  determine  them  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  cations.  Some 
of  these  have  been  refeiTed  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  i-eports  of 
that  court  contain  many  opinions 
which  are  based  upon  the  rules  of 
international  law  as  the  same  have 
been  determined  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  respect 
see  the  French  SpoUat'ufn  cases 
cited  in  note  to  §§  442  and  444,  post 

See  also  the  exti-act  from  syllabus 
in  United  States  vs.  Repentigny ^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1866,  r>  Wallace,  211, 
Nelson,  J,  quoted  in  note  to  §  3056, 
p.  167,  ante.  In  this  case  by  special 
act  of  Congress  ( 12  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L. 
pp.  8:i8,  839,  approved  April  19, 
1800),  the  Repentigny  heirs  were  re- 
ferred, as  the  opinion  says  (p.  258) 
"to  the  judiciary  for  relief,"  and 
the  act  **  prescribes  the  prin- 
ciples which  shall  govei-n  it  in 
hearing  and  adjudicating  upon  the 
case.  They  are:  1.  The  law  of 
nations.  2.  The  laws  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  title  was  de- 
rived.   3.  The  principles  of  justice. 
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4.  The  stipolationB  of  treaties.  In 
the  light  of  these  principles,  we 
shall  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  claim;  "  the  Supreme  court 
decided  advei-sely  to  the  claimants. 
The  act  of  March  2, 1901,  creat- 
ing the  Spanish  Treaty-Claims  Com- 
missions which  provides  that  the 
claims  are  to  be  adjudicated  ac- 
cording to  the  merits,  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  of  international 
law.  See  note  to  §  308,  voL  1, 
p.  442,  for  extract  from  Statute. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 
list  of  the  numerous  occasions  on 
which  the  recognized  authorities 
on  international  law  have  been 
quoted  in  communications  between 
the  Secretaries  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  correspond- 
ing officers  of  foreign  countries. 
Every  number  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lation Reports  of  the  United  States 
contains  numerous  despatches  in 
which  those  authorities  are  cited 
and  applied  to  current  matters. 
See  also  extract  from  Wharton*8 
Digest  in  next  section. 

*  In  Paquette  Habana^  U.  S.  Snp. 
Ct.  1900,  175  U.  S.  677,  Gray,  J., 
at  p.  700,  says:  **For  this  purpose, 
where  there  is  no  treaty,  and  no  con- 
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§  400.  Change  of  sovereignty  discussed  In  this  eliapter 
only  when  to,  and  not  from,  the  United  States. — Change 
of  sovereignty  over  any  territory,  when  viewed  from  the 


troUing  executive  or  legislative  act 
or  judicial  decision,  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
civilized  nations;  and,  as  evidence 
of  these,  to  the  works  of  jurists  and 
commentators,  who  by  years  of  la- 
bor, research  and  experience,  have 
made  themselves  peculiarly  well 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  works  are 
resorted  to  by  judicial  tribunals, 
not  for  the  speculations  of  their 
authors  concerning  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  but  for  trustwoilhy 
evidence  of  what  the  law  really  is.'* 
Hilton  vs.  Guiyotj  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1895,  159  U.  S.  113,  Gray,  J., 
on  p.  163,  the  opinion  says:  **  In- 
ternational law,  in  its  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense— includ- 
ing not  only  questions  of  right  be- 
tween nations,  governed  what  has 
been  appropriately  called  the  law  of 
nations;  but  also  questions  arising 
under  what  is  usually  called  private 
international  law,  or  the  conflict 
of  laws,  and  concerning  the  rights 
of  pers(ms  within  the  territory  and 
dominion  of  one  nation,  by  reason 
of  acts,  private  or  public,  done 
within  the  dominions  of  another 
nation — is  part  of  our  law,  and 
must  be  ascei*t<iined  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  courts  of  justice,  as 
often  as  such  questions  are  pre- 
sented in  litigati(m  between  man 
and  man,  duly  submitted  to  their 
determination. 
**  The  most  certain  guide,  no  doubt, 
for  the  decision  of  such  questions  is 
a  treaty  or  statute  of  this  country. 
But  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  there 
is  no  written  law  upon  the  subject, 
the  duty  still  rests  upon  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  ascertaining  and 


declaring  what  the  law  is,  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  determine  the  rights  of 
parties  to  suits  regularly  brought 
befora  them.  In  doing  this,  the 
courts  must  obtain  such  aid  as 
they  can  from  judicial  decisions, 
from  the  works  of  jurists  and  com- 
mentators, and  from  the  acts  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  J^e- 
mont  vs.  United  States,  17  How. 
542,  557;  The  Scotia,  14  Wall.  170, 
188;  Reapublica  vs.  De  Long  champs, 
1  Dall.  Ill,  110;  MoultHe  vs.  Hunt, 
23  N.  Y.  394,  396." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  cite  cases 
involving  what  is  known  as  private 
international  law,  or  conflict  of 
laws,  but  as  to  the  law  which 
should  be  applied  to  maritime  con- 
tracts see  Liverpool,  etc»,  Steam  Co. 
vs.  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1889,  129  U.  S.  397,  Gbay,  J.,  in 
which  numerous  cases  are  discussed 
(on  pp.  443-446)  and  the  conclusion 
reached  is  stated  in  the  syllabus  as 
follows: 

**  A  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  admiralty  on  the  instance  side, 
finding  negligence  in  the  stranding 
of  a  ship,  can  be  reviewed  by  this 
court  so  far  only  as  it  involves  the 
question  of  law. 

*'The  owner  of  a  general  ship, 
carrying  goods  for  hire  on  an  ocean 
voyage,  is  a  common  carrier. 

**  A  common  earner  by  sea  can- 
not, by  any  stipulation  with  a  ship- 
■per  of  goods,  exempt  himself  from 
all  responsibility  for  loss  or  dam- 
age by  perils  of  the  sea,  arising 
from  negligence  of  the  officers  or 
crew. 

**Upon  a  question  of  the  effect 
of  a  stipulation  exempting  a  com- 
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standpoint  of  international  law,  theoretically  produces  the 
same  result  in  all  cases,  regardless  of  who  may  be  the  ced- 
ing, or  the  acquiring  power.  The  practical  results,  however, 
may  diflFer  in  a  large  degree.  The  eflfect  of  the  transfer  of 
Porto  Rico  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  will  probably 
be  verv  different  from  what  the  effect  would  have  been  if 
the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been 
obliged  to  cede  Long  Island,  for  instance,  to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  territory  is  transferred  from  one  power  to  an- 
other the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  former  ceases, 
and  that  of  the  latter  attaches ;  and,  as  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said  in  the  Florida  case  already  referred  to,  the  inhab- 
itants are  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  new  master  may 


mon  carrier  from  responsibility  for 
negligence  of  bis  servants,  the 
courts  of  tbe  United  States  are  not 
bound  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
the  State  in  which  the  contract  is 
made. 

**Tbe  general  maritime  law  is  in 
force  in  this  country  so  far  only  as 
it  bas  been  adopted  by  the  laws  or 
usages  thereof. 

"The  law  of  Great  Britain  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
a  foi-eign  law,  of  which  a  court  of 
the  United  States  cannot  take  no- 
tice, unless  it  is  pleaded  and 
proved. 

"  The  law  of  the  place  where  a 
contract  is  made  governs  its  na- 
ture, obligation  and  interpretation, 
unless  it  appears  that  the  parties 
when  entering  into  the  contract, 
intended  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of 
some  other  country. 

**A  contract  of  affreightment, 
made  in  an  American  port  by  an 
American  shipper  with  an  English 
steamship  company  doing  business 
there,  for  the  shipment  of  goods 
there  and  their  carriage  to  and  de- 
livery in  England,  where  the  freight 
is  payable  in  English  currency,  is 
an   American    contract,    and  gov- 
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erned  by  American  law,  so  far  as 
regards  the  effect  of  a  stipalatioii 
exempting  the  company  from  re- 
sponsibility for  tbe  negligence  of 
its  servants  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage." 

Some  of  the  other  cases  in  which 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supi-eme  Court  have  been  based 
upon  the  Law  of  Nations  as  the 
principles  thereof  have  been  deter^ 
mined  by  that  court  are: 

Hose  vs.  Himeley^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1808,  4  Cranch,  241,  Mabsuall, 
Ch.  J. 

The  Nereide,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1815, 
0  Ci*anch,  388,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

The  Pizarro,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1817, 
2  Wheaton,  227,  Story,  J. 

The  SantiSHuna  Trinidad,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1822,  7  Wheaton,  283, 
Story,  J. 

The  Antelope,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1825, 
10  Wheaton,  66,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

Schooner  Exchange  vs.  MeFad- 
den,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1812,  7  Cranch, 
116,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

And  see  also  the  cases  involving 
rights  of  Indians  and  construction 
of  treaties  with  Indians  cited  under 
§  417,  notes,  pp.  223  et  seq.,  po9t. 
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impose.^  The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  acquiring 
power  is  necessarily  exclusive  and  the  "new  master"  in 
imposing  the  conditions  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  former 
sovereign,  except  so  far  as  stipulations  have  been  made  in 
the  treaty  of  cession  itself.  Even  as  to  these  there  is  doubt 
whether  they  are  binding  upon  the  courts  in  protecting  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  if  the  legislature  of  the 
acquiring  territory  does  not  carry  them  out. 

As  a  proposition  of  international  law  the  persons  residing, 
or  owning  property,  in  territory  ceded  by  one  power  to  an- 
other are  not  entitled  to  indemnity  from  the  ceding  power. 
International  law  does  not  allow  change  of  sovereignty  to 
affect  private  titles  and  property,'  and  local  laws  and  cust 
toms  remain  unchanged  until  modified  by  the  new  sovereign.^ 

If  the  inhabitant,  or  owner  of  property,  considers  the  for- 
mer sovereign  preferable  to  the  new,  he  can  so  far  as  he  is 
personally  affected  remove  to  other  territory  of  the  ceding 
power,  and  thus  retain  his  original  citizenship.*  As  to  his 
property  he  can  take  his  personalty  with  him ;  if  his  realty 
is  affected  in  value  by  the  change  of  sovereignty  there  is  no 
legal  remedy,  as  the  transfer  or  relinquishment  of  sover- 
eignty over  territory  is  a  political  act  of  the  sovereign  and 
there  is  no  forum  in  which  the  citizen  or  owner  of  property 
can  maintain  an  action.  The  ceding  government  might 
indemnify  owners  of  property  in  territory  ceded,  or  over 
which  sovereignty  is  relinquished,  but  it  would  be  a  purely 
voluntary  act  and  the  indemnity  would  have  to  be  fixed 
either  by  the  legislative  power,  or  by  such  tribunal  as  the 
legislative  power  clothed  with  special  jurisdiction  in  regard 
thereto.' 
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{400. 

^Am,  Ins,  Co.  vs.  Canter^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1828,  1  Peters,  511,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J. 

'See  §  3d5c,  pp.  175,  et  aeq.,  ante, 

'  See  §  39oa,  p  p.  160,  et  seq.y  ante. 

*  Treaties  of  cession  have  gener- 
aHy  contained  provisions  as  to  the 
retention  by  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  of  their  citizeosliip  under 
the  former  sovereignty  even  though 


still  residing  in  the  ceded  territory, 
on  complying  with  ceitain  pre- 
scribed formalities.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  recent  cessions  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States.  See  Treaty 
of  1898  in  full  in  Insular  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  Volume  I. 

^The  United  States  indemnified 
the  owners  of  property  in  what 
was  known  as  the  *Misputed  teiTi- 
tory'*  when  it  relinquished  sover- 
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The  United  States  has  always  taken  the  position  that  as 
to  the  treatment  of,  and  rights  acxjorded  to,  the  inhabitants 
of  territory  ceded  to  it,  the  United  States  must  be  sole  judge 
and  is  entirely  free  from  any  interference  by  the  former 
sovereign. 

When,  therefore,  the  United  States  has  ceded,  or  relin- 
quished sovereignty  over,  territory  its  jurisdiction  has  forth- 
with ceased  and  that  of  the  new  sovereign  has  attached ;  thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  are  relegated  to  the 
courts  of  the  new^  sovereign  for  protection  of  their  rights, 
and  those  courts  are  bound  in  the  same  manner  by  their 
local  laws  and  customs  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  bound  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  country. 

If  territory  is  ceded  by  one  power  to  another  by  a  treaty 
containing  stipulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  acquiring  power  disregards  or  violates  such  stipu- 
lations, it  might  be  proper  for  the  ceding  power  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  suffering  by  reason  of  such  vio- 
lations, but  that  would  be  a  high  political  act  and  would 
have  to  be  asserted  through  the  political  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  right  to  so  intervene  could  not  be  judicially 
determined  in  the  courts  of  either  country. 

Cessions  of  territory  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
on  a  few  occasions,  but  always  as  the  result  of  boundary  set- 
tlements,® and  as  such  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  relin- 
quishment of  sovereignty  over,  than  actual  cession  of,  the 
territory,  although  words  of  cession  have  been  used. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  cede  terri- 


eignty  over  certain  territory,  which 
had  been  ct»ijsidored  as  parts  of 
Maine  and  other  boundary  states, 
by  the  Webster-Ashbiirton  Treaty 
of  1842,  settling  the  Northeastern 
boundary.  See  §  474,  pp.  387,  et 
aeq.^post,  and  notes  thereunder  for 
details  in  regard  to  this  settlement 
and  indemnity.  The  indemnity 
that  was  paid  was  the  result  of 
congressional  appropriation  and 
not  judicial  determination. 

^In  the  analytical  indices  of  the 
Tarious  treaty  volumes  already  re- 
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f erred  to  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
and  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899) 
full  lists  of  all  treaties  containing 
stipulations  aa  to  boundaries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Na- 
tit>ns  owning  adjoining  territory 
will  be  found.  Consult  also  Index 
to  this  book  and  the  Treaties  Ap- 
pendix at  end  of  this  volume,  in 
which  all  treaties  made  by  United 
states  are  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  names  of  the  for- 
eign countries. 
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tory,  either  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  one  of  the 
States,  is  largely  an  academic  question.  At  present  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  practical 
one.  It  has  been  discussed  by  many  writers  and  reference 
is  made  to  their  views  in  a  subsequent  chapter.' 

It  is  apparent  that  courts  of  the  United  States  would  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  questions  which  might  arise  from  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  by  the  United  States  to  other  powers  or 
Avhich  relate  to  the  eflfect  of  the  transfer  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  so  far  as  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  within  the  ceded  territory  are  concerned ;  and  there- 
fore the  subject  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
that  at  the  present  time  courts  in  Spain  which  formerly  had 
jurisdiction  over  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  cannot  now 
enforce  their  decrees  in  those  Islands,  and  that  a  decision  by 
such  courts  on  questions  arising  since  April  11,  1899,  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  property  and  persons  within  such  territory 
would  be  a  mere  nullity.® 

If  the  United  States  should  ever  be  obliged  to  cede  any  of 


^Art.  Ill  of  the  Adanis-de  Onis 
treaty  of  1810  with  Spain  (U.  S.  Tr. 
and  Con.  18S9,  p.  1010)  after  de- 
scribing the  then  boiindary  line 
west  of  the  Sabine  river  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  concludes  as  follows 
(p.  1017): 

**The  two  hijjh  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  cede  and  renounce  all 
their  rights,  claims  and  preten- 
sionSf  to  the  territories  described 
by  the  said  line,  that  is  to  say:  The 
United  States  hereby  cede  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce 
forever,  all  their  rights,  claims,  and 
pretensions,  to  the  territories  lying 
west  and  south  of  the  above- 
described  line;  and,  in  like  manner. 
His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the 
said  United  States  all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  {>re tensions  to  any  ter- 
ritories east  and  north  of  the  said 
line,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
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successors,  renounces  all  claim  to 
the  said  territories  forever." 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States 
renounced,  or  ceded,  a  largo  tract 
which  included  the  whole  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory  which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  after 
the  Mexican  War. 

The  Northeastern  boundary  was 
settled  by  the  Webster- A shburton 
treaty  of  1842.  Tlie  Xorthwestern 
boundary  was  settled  by  the  Bu- 
chanan-Pakonham  treaty  of  1846. 
See  Treaties  Appendix  at  end  of 
this  volume  under  Great  Britain. 

The  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
over  the  Northeastern  boundary  is 
disonssed  at  length  in  §§474  etse.q.^ 
pp.  387,  et  srq.,  of  chapter  XVI,  post 

*  See  special  provisions,  however, 
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its  territory,  or  that  of  any  of  the  States,  the  baming  ques- 
tion will  not  be  the  legal  power  to  make  the  cession,  but  the 
lack  of  physical  power  to  retain  the  territory.  Fortunately 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  cross  that  river  until  we 
reach  it. 


io  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  1808 
with  Spain,  as  to  the  judicial  de- 
ci-ees  in  pending  cases  and  for  their 
execution  hy  the  "competent  au- 
thority of  the  place  in  which  the 


case  arose.'*  The  Treaty  of  1808  it 
printed  in  full  in  the  Inbulab 
Cases  Appendix  at  end  of  vol- 
ume I. 


ADDITIONAL  CASES  ON  CHANGE  OF  SOVBRBIONTT. 


Other  cases  involving  the  effect 
of  change  of  sovereignty  are: 

Fort  Leatenworth  B,  R.  Co.  vs. 
Lowe,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1885,  114  U.  S. 
525,  Field,  J.  Effect  of  cession 
from  State  to  United  States,  and 
extent  of  sovereignty  transferred. 

Langdeau  vs.  Uanes,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1874,  21  Wallace,  521,  Field,  J. 
Effect  of  cession  on  private  rights. 
United  States  vs.  Percheman,  fol- 
lowed. 

Kellu  vs.  Harrison,  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct. 
1800,  2  Johns.  Cas.  29,  Kent,  J. 
Effect  of  change  of  sovei-eignty  on 
title  to  real  estate. 

Marsh  vs.  Arizona,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
189(3,  164  U.  S.  599,  Bkeweb,  J. 
Effect  of  cession  and  taxation. 

Peabody  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1900,  175  U.  S.  546,  Peck- 
ham,  J.  Appeal  from  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims.  See  §  396, 
p.  181,  ante. 

United  States  vs.  Chavez,  U.  S. 
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Sup.  Ct  1899,  175  U.  S.  500,  Mo- 
Kenna,  J.  Appeal  from  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims. 

United  States  vs.  Moore,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1851,  12  Howard,  200, 
Catbon,  J.  Louisiana  land  grant 
adjudicated. 

United  States  vs.  Morant,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1887,  123  U.  S  335,  Brad- 
ley, J.  Florida  land  grant  adju- 
dicated. 

United  States  vs.  Morris,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  Dist.  Col.  1805,  23  Wash. 
Law  Rep.  745,  Haoneb,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Pena,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1899;  175  U.  S.  500,  Breweb,  J. 

United  States  vs.  PilleHn,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1851,  13  Howard,  0, 
Taney,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Sibbald,  U.  8. 
Sup.  Ct.  1836,  10  Peters,  313,  Bald- 
win, J. 

West  vs.  Cochran,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1854,  17  Howard,  403,  Catron,  J. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  TRBATT-MAKINO  POWER  OF  THB   UNTTBD   8TATBS  AS  IT  HAS 
BEEN  BXEBOISBD  WITH  INDIAN  TBIBES. 


Skctiox 

401 — Difficulty  of  adhering  closely 
to  subject;  opportunities 
to  digress. 
402 — Necessity  of  referring  to  In- 
dian treaties  and  Indian 
status. 
403 — Treaty  method  of  dealing 
with  Indians  abolished. 

404 — President  Washington's  mes- 
sage in  regard  to  mak- 
ing treaties  with  Indians. 

405 — ^Number  of  treaties  miide 
with  Indians  before 
method  was  abandoned. 

406 — Complications  under  Indian 
treaties  gradually  disap- 
pearing; the  Dawes  Com- 
mission. 

407 — General  treaty  law  applica- 
ble to  Indian  treaties. 

40&— Chief  Justice  Marshairs  de- 
cision in  the  Cherokee 
cases  commented  on. 

409 — Original  status  of  Indian 
tribes;  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's enunciation  in  re- 
gard thereto  in  Johnson  vs. 
Mcintosh,  1823. 

410 — ^Tlie  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation ;  treaties 
between  States  and  Indi- 
ans. 

411 — Cherokee  Nation  vs.  State  of 
GeoT'jia,  1831;  status  of 
Cherokee  Nation  in  1831. 

412 — Worcester  vs.  State  of  Geor- 
gia ;  State  laws  in  conflict 
with  Indian  treaties;  Chief 
Justice  Marshairs  decision. 


Section 

413 — Same  case:  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  President 
Jackson. 

414 — General  rules  as  to  effect  of 
Indian  treaties  and  stat- 
utes, and  the  constructibn 
of  Indian  treaties. 

415 — Unique  status  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  peculiar  rela- 
tions between  them  and 
United  States. 

416— The  Cherokee  Nation  at 
present;  Imperium  in  Imr 
perio;  other  nations. 

417 — Complications  arising  from 
treaty  method  of  dealing 
with  Indians;  anomalous 
conditions  owing  to  de- 
pendent relations. 

418 — Railroad  land  grants  and 
treaty  reservations. 

419 — Criminal  jurisdiction;  treaty 
provisions  and  statutes. 

420 — Indian  citizenship;  treaties 
and  statutes;  status  of 
native  inhabitants  of  ac- 
quired possessions. 

421 — Abandonment  of  treaty 
method  proper  course  for 
Congress  to  pursue. 

422 — This  chapter  confined  to 
treaty-making  with  In- 
dians ;  no  attempt  made  to 
review  history  of  relations 
between  United  States  and 
Indians,  or  to  discuss  pro- 
priety of  treatment. 
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Section 

423 — Supreme  Court  has  always  j  Indians  both  as  to  rights 

afforded      protection     to  I  of  property  and  of  person. 

§  401.  DiflScolty  of  adhering  closely  to  subject;  oppor- 
tunities to  digress. — One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  an 
author  has  to  coutend  with,  whUe  attempting  to  write  a 
book  upon  a  single  branch  of  a  great  subject,  is  the  oft- 
recurring  temptation  to  digress  from  the  main  path  of  dis- 
cussion into  those  numerous  cross-roads  and  by-ways  which 
constantly  intersect,  or  diverge  from,  the  straight  course 
which  he  should  follow.  The  opportunities  for  rambling 
which  have  presented  themselves  during  the  preparation  of 
this  book  have  been  numerous  and  enticing,  but  the  author 
has  conscientiously  endeavored  to  avoid  all  digression  from 
the  main  points  under  consideration,  to  wit:  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  what  it  is,  as  to  extent 
and  scope,  how  it  has  been,  and  how  it  can  be,  exercised, 
and  the  relative  effects  of  treaty  stipulations  and  State  and 
Congressional  legislation. 

It  was  the  author  s  intention  to  close  this  volume  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  limitations  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
leaving  many  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  treaties,  the  effect  of  treaty  stipulations  upon 
public  and  private  rights  of  States  and  individuals,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  interesting  points  which  have  constantly 
presented  themselves,  for  consideration  in  their  proper  order 
in  the  subsequent  woi'k  under  contemplation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Introduction,  and  in  which  he  hopes  to  discuss 
those  questions  at  length,  as  principal,  and  not  as  subsidiary, 
divisions  of  the  "Treatv  Taw  of  the  United  States."* 

§  402.  Necessity  of  referring  to  Indian  treaties  and  In- 
dian statns. — It  does  not  seem  possible,  however,  to  close 
this  volume  without  making  some  reference  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  as  it  has  been  exercised  by  the  United  States 
Government  with  those  aboriginal  tribes  of  Indians  which 
inhabited  this  land  before  the  advent  of  the  English,  the 
Spaniards  or  the  French,  and  which  were  far  more  numerous 
in  1787  in  the  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  Mississippi, 

§401. 

1  See  §  10  to  Introduction,  voL  L 
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than  they  are  to-day  in  the  territory  and  reservations  which 
have  been  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  westward  of  that 
great  river. 

§403.  Treaty  method  of  dealing  with  Indians  abol- 
ished.— Treaty  making  with  the  Indians  in  some  respects  is 
no  longer  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a  practical  aspect ;  as 
since  1871,  pursuant  to  Congressional  legislation  then  en- 
acted, no  treaties  are  now  made  with  Indian  tribes;^  from 
178.7_UiitiLlSIl,J[iowever,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  regulate  the  afifairs  of  Indians,  so  far 
as  their  relations  with  the  United  States  and  with  States 
were  aflfected,  by  treaties,  made  by  the  Executive  and  rati- 


§408. 

^  The  coDtingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate  Deficiency  BiU  approved 
March  2Dth,  1867, 15  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L. 
p.  7,  contained  the  foUowing  pro- 
Tision  (p.  9): 

*'  And  aU  laws  allowing  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  enter  into  treaties  with  any 
Indian  tribes  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  no  expense  shall  hereafter  be 
incurred  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  any  Indian  tribe  until  an  ap- 
propriation authorizing  such  ex- 
pense shall  be  first  made  by  law/' 
Four  months  later  this  provision 
was  rei)ealed  by  an  act  passed 
specially  for  the  purpose,  July  20, 
1867,  15  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  18. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872, 
approved  March  3,  1871,  (10  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  544)  contained  the 
following  provision  (p.  566): 

**  Providedj  That  hereafter  no  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  be 
acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an 
independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power 
witli  whom  the  United  States  may 
contract  by  treaty:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or 


impair  the  obligation  of  any  treaty 
heretofore  lawfully  made  and  rati- 
fied with  any  such  Indian  nation 
or  tribe." 

U.  S.  Rev.  Stat,  title  XXVIII, 
Indians,  chap.  2. 

**  Performance  of  engagements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  In- 
dians. No  future  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes.  Sec.  2079.  No  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  be 
acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an 
independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power 
with  whom  the  United  States  may 
contract  by  treaty;  but  no  obliga- 
tion of  any  treaty  lawfully  made 
and  i-atified  with  any  such  Indian 
nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
shall  be  hereby  invalidated  or  im- 
paired. (3  Mar.,  1871,  c.  120,  s.  1, 
V.  16,  p.  566.  22  June,  1874,  c.  389, 
s.  3,  V.  18,  p.  176.  10  June,  1876, 
c.  122,  V.  19,  p.  58. ) 

^^  Abrogation  of  treaties.  Sec. 
2080.  Whenever  the  tribal  or- 
ganization of  any  Indian  tribe 
is  in  actual  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  the  President  is  authorized, 
by  proclamation,  to  declare  all 
treaties  with  such  tribe  abrogated 
by  such  tribe,  if  in  his  opinion  the 
same  can  be  done  consistently  with 
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fied  by  the  Senate,  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties  were 
made  and  ratified  with  foreign  countries.  The  fact  that 
Congress  eventually  terminated  this  method  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  earlier  administrations 
in  conducting  Indian  affairs  through  the  medium  of  treaties, 
in  the  same  manner  as  foreign  relations  were  conducted. 
Anomalous  conditions  certainly  resulted  owing  to  the  prac- 
tice. It  was  unnecessary  because  Congress  had  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  under  express 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  ;'  it  was  also  contrary  to  the 
recognized  principles  of  international  law  to  make  treaties 
with  any  government  other  than  those  possessing  full  sover- 
eign powers.^  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Indians  were,  at  all  times,  considered  as  wards  of  the  nation,^ 
possessing  merely  a  right  of  occupancy  in  the  soil,  which  in 
every  instance  belonged  either  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
one  of  the  States,  and  as  territory  was  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction,  of  one  or  the  other  or  both,  as  the  case  might 
be.'  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  difficulties  arose  from 
the  treaty  method  as  it  was  pursued,  and  that  it  was  finally 
terminated,  after  experience  had  demonstrated  that  it  was 
impracticable  and  improper  to  treat  with  Indian  nations  or 
tribes  which  were  wholly  under  the  control  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, in  the  same  manner  as  we  treated  with  independent 
and  sovereign  foreign  powers  over  whose  territory  and  citi- 
zens the  United  States  have  no  control  whatsoever. 

§  404.  President  Washington's  message  in  regard  to 
making  treaties  with  Indians. —  The  custom  of  making 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  through  the  Executive  and 
ratifying  them  by  the  Senate  was  inaugurated  by  President 


good  faith  and  legal  and  national 
obligations/* 

*  **  The  Congi-ess  shall  have  Power 
.  .  .  To  regulate  Commerce  with 
foreign  Nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
Tribes."  Const.  U.  S.  Art  I,  §  8, 
cl.  3. 

•See  Chap.  IV,  especially  §  133, 
▼oL  I,  pp.  232,  et  seq, 
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*  United  States  vs.  Kagama^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1886,  118  U.  S.  375,  MiL- 
LKK,  J.  *'  These  Indian  tribes  are 
the  Wards  of  the  Xat  ion.  They  are 
communities  dependent  on  the  Uni- 
ted States.**  And  see  extract  from 
opinion  in  this  case  in  note  to  §  410, 
pp.  22(5,  et  seq,^  post. 

^See  cases  under  §  409,  p.  204, 
post. 
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Washington ;  on  September  17, 1789,  within  a  few  months 
after  his  inauguration,  he  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Senate 
in  which  he  asked  whether  or  not  treaties  \yith  Indians  should 
be  ratified  in  the  same  manner  as  those  with  foreign  nations ; 
the  answer  was  evidently  in  the  affirmative,  for  from  that- 
time  until  1871,  it  became  the  settled  practice  to  negotiate, 
and  ratify,  treaties  with  the  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as 
treaties  with  foreign  nations ;  as  the  message  of  President 
Washington  is  brief,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  procedure  in 
regard  to  treaties  with  the  Indians,  which  continued  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  is  included  at  length  in 
the  notes  to  this  section.^ 


f404. 

1  Special    message    (pp.  61-62, 
Tol.  1,  Richardson^s  Messages). 

"  September  17,  1789. 
**  Oentlemen  qf  the  Senate : 

**  It  doubtless  is  important  that 
all  treaties  and  compacts  formed  by 
the  United  States  with  other  na- 
tions, whether  civilized  or  not, 
should  be  made  with  caution  and 
executed  with  fidelity. 

**  It  is  said  to  be  the  general  un- 
derstanding and  practice  of  nations, 
as  a  check  on  the  mistakes  and  in- 
discretions of  ministers  or  com- 
missioners, not  to  consider  any 
treaty  negotiated  and  signed  by 
such  officers  as  final  and  conclusive 
until  ratified  by  the  sovereign  or 
Qovemment  from  whom  they 
derive  their  powers.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  respecting  their  treaties 
with  European  nations,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  observe  it  in  the  conduct 
of  our  treaties  with  the  Indians; 
for  though  such  treaties,  being  on 
their  part  made  by  their  chiefs  or 
rulers,  need  not  be  ratified  by  them, 
yet,  being  formed  on  our  part  by 
the  agency  of  subordinate  officers. 


it  seems  to  be  both  prudent  and 
reasonable  that  their  acts  should 
not  be  binding  on  the  nation  until 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  Qov- 
emment. It  strikes  me  that  this 
point  should  be  well  considered  and 
settled,  so  that  our  national  pro- 
ceedings in  this  respect  may  be- 
come uniform  and  be  directed  by 
fixed  and  stable  principles. 

'*  The  treaties  with  certain  Indian 
nations,  which  were  laid  before 
you  with  my  message  of  the  25th 
May  last,  suggested  two  ques- 
tions to  my  mind,  viz:  First, 
whether  those  ti-eaties  were  to  be 
considered  as  perfected  and  con- 
sequently as  obligatory  without 
being  ratified.  If  not,  then  sec- 
ondly, whether  both  or  either,  and 
which,  of  them  ought  to  be  ratified. 
On  these  questions  I  request  your 
opinion  and  advice. 

"You  have,  indeed,  advised  me 
*  to  execute  and  enjoin  an  ohser- 
vance  of*  the  treaty  with  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  etc.  You,  gentlemen, 
doubtless  intended  to  be  clear  and 
explicit,  and  yet,  without  further 
explanation,  I  fear  I  may  misunder- 
stand your  meaning,  for  if  by  my 
executinrf  that  treaty  you  mean  that 
I  should   make  it  (in  a  more  par- 
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§405.  Namber  of  treaties  made  with  Indians  before 
method  was  abandoned. — Over  three  hundred  treaties  were 
made  with  Indians  during  the  eighty  years  that  the  practice 
continued,  a  full  hst  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  document 
published  by  the  Interior  Department  in  1873:^  many  of 


ticularand  immediate  maDDerthan 
it  now  is)  the  act  of  Grovernment, 
tlien  it  follows  that  I  am  to  r<itify 
it.  If  yoa  mean  by  my  executing  it 
that  I  am  to  see  that  it  be  carried 
into  effect  and  operation,  then  I  am 
led  to  conclude  either  that  you  con- 
sider it  as  being  pei*fect  and  ob- 
ligatory in  its  pi-esent  state,  and, 
therefore  to  be  executed  and  ob- 
served, or  that  you  consider  it  as 
to  derive  its  completion  and  ob- 
ligation from  the  silent  approba- 
tion and  ratification  which  my 
proclamation  may  be  construed  to 
imply.  Although  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter  is  your  inten- 
tion, yet  is  certainly  is  best  that  all 
doubts  respecting  it  be  removed. 

••Permit  me  to  observe  that  it 
will  be  proper  for  me  to  be  informed 
of  your  sentiments  relative  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  previ- 
ous to  the  departure  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Western  territory,  and 
therefora  I  recommend  it  to  your 
early  consideration. 

•*  GrO.  Washington.** 

§405. 

*A  compilation  of  all  the  trea- 
ties between  the  United  States  and 
the  Indian  tribes  now  in  force  as 
laws,  prepared  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1873,  entitled  *'  An  act  to 
provide  for  tlie  preparation  and 
presentation  to  Congress  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  consolidating  the  laws  relat- 
to  the  post-roads,  and  a  code  re- 
lating to  military  offenses,  and  the 
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revision  of  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes  now  in  force.*'  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1873. 

See  also  various  collections  of 
Indian  laws  and  treaties  at  differ- 
ent dates  or  referring  to  jKirticu- 
lar  tribes  and  the  following  com- 
pilatious  made  prior  to  1873. 

Indian  traaties,  and  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  Indian 
affaii-s,  to  which  is  added  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  old  Congress,  and  other 
important  state  papers,  in  relation 
to  Indian  affaii*8.  Compiled  and 
published  under  orders  of  the  De- 
partment of  War  of  9th  of  February 
and  6th  of  October,  1825,  Washing- 
Urn  City:  Way  &  Gideon,  Printers, 
1826. 

The  Public  Statutes  at  Large  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  from 
the  organization  of  the  government 
in  1789,  to  March  3,  1845.  By 
authoiity  of  Congress.  Arranged 
in  chronological  order  with  refer- 
ences to  the  matter  of  each  act  and 
to  the  subsequent  acts  on  the  same 
subject,  and  copious  notes  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  constming  those 
acts,  and  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
laws.  With  an  index  to  the  con- 
tents of  each  volume,  and  a  full 
general  index  to  the  whole  work, 
in  the  concluding  volume,  together 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  also,  tables,  in  the  last 
volume,  containing  lists  of  the  acts 
relating  to  the  Judiciary,  imposts 
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these  treaties  have  expired  either  by  complete  extinction  of 
the  tribe  with  which  they  were  made,  the  merger  of  that 
tribe  into  some  other  tribe,  the  superseding  effects  of  sub- 
sequent treaties,  or  by  abrogation,  either  as  the  result  of 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  or  by  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Although  no  further  treaties  can  be  made  with  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  (unless  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
them  should  be  repealeil  and  the  practice  reverted  to,  which 
is  not  likely  to  happen)  many  of  these  treaties  still  remain  in 
force  and  questions  may  still  arise,  as  many  have  arisen  since 
1871,  in  regard  to  the  proper  construction  of  such  existing 
treaties,  or  of  the  effect  of  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  thereon. 
It  is  therefore  proper,  in  a  treatise  of  this  nature,  to  refer  to 
the  treaty-making  power  as  it  has  been  exercised  with  Indian 
tribes  so  far  as  the  question  of  power  is  concerned,  and  in  so 
far  as  there  are  any  similarities  or  distinctions  in  that  re- 
spect between  tr(?aties  made  with  Indians  and  those  made 
with  foreign  nations.  It  is  intended  to  refer  to  only  a  few 
of  the  numerous  decisions,  statutes  and  treaties,  affecting  In- 
dian tribes,  the  references  being  confined  exclusively  to  those 
bearing  on  the  broad  points  discussed  in  the  text;  cases  are 
also  cited  in  many  instances,  as  to  their  bearing  u|X)n  those 
general  principles  which  are  applicable  alike  to  treaties  with 
Indians  and  with  foreign  ]K)wers. 

§  406.  Complications  under  Indian  treaties  gradually  dis- 
appearing ;  the  Dawes  Coniniission.— It  is  a  matter  of  con 
gratulation  that  all  cause  for  these  questions  arising  is  rapidly 


and  tonnnge,  the  public  lands,  etc. 
Edited  by  liichard  Peters,  Esii., 
counsellor  at  law.  The  rights  and 
interest  of  tlie  United  States  in  tlie 
stereotype  plates  from  which  tliis 
work  is  printed  are  hereby  rec- 
ognized, acknowledjjed  and  de- 
clared by  the  publishers,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resohi- 
tion  of  Congress,  passed  March  .3, 
1845.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1861.  Volume  VII: 
Treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indian  tribes. 
For    other    sabsequent    Indian 


treaties  (1842),  see  the  **  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large'*  volumes 
0  to  10  inclusive. 

A  synoptical  Index  to  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  March  4,  1789,  to 
March  3,  ISol,  with  references  to 
the  edition  of  the  laws,  published 
by  Hioren  and  Duane,  and  to  the 
Statutes  at  Large,  published  by 
Little  and  Brown,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  Prepared  un- 
der tlic  diiection  of  the  Secretary 
of  S(*n:ite.  Boston,  Charles  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown,  1852. 
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disappearing.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Commission  ap> 
pointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  and  which  is  general!}'  known 
as  the  "Dawes  Commission,"  taking  its  name  from  its 
Chairman,  the  relations  between  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  United  States  both  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  their  affairs,  and  their  possession  of  the  soil,  will  be  so  defi- 
nitely determined  and  established  that  questions  hereafter 
arising  can  be  settled,  not  by  weighing  conflicting  clauses  of 
statutes  and  treaties,  but  pursuant  to  a  well  digested  and  codi- 
fied scheme  of  legislative  and  tribal  control,  and  of  judicial 
procedure  of  the  Courts  of  the  tribes  and  of  the  United  States,* 
This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment  to  properly  ad- 
just Indian  titles  was  contested,  but  the  statute  appointing 
the  Commission  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
being  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress.' 


§406. 

^A  Commission  was  appointed 
under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1893,  which  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mission to  the  five  civilized  tribes 
(Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Muscogee  or  Creek,  and  Seminole 
Nations).  The  object  stated  is 
*•  for  the  purpose  of  the  extinguisli- 
ment  of  the  national  or  tribal  title 
to  any  lands  within  that  territory 
(Indian  Territory)  now  held  by  any 
and  all  of  such  nations  or  tribes, 
either  by  cession  of  the  same  or 
some  part  thereof  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  allotment  and  divis- 
sion  of  the  same  in  severalty  among 
the  Indians  of  such  nations  or 
tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  or  by  such  other 
method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  several  nations  and  tribes 
aforesaid,  or  each  of  them,  with  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  such 
an  adjustment,  upon  the  basis  of 
Justice  and  equity,  as  may,  with  the 
consent  of  such  nations  or  tribes 
of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  ueces- 
Bary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to 
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enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
State  or  States  of  the  Union  which 
shall  embrace  the  land  within  said 
Indian  territory/'  Indian  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1894,  27  U.  S.  Stot.  at  L. 
p.  612,  see  §  16,  p.  645.  Other  acU 
have  been  passed  since  extending 
the  powei*8  of  the  commission  and 
several  reports  have  been  made  of 
the  progress  of  the  work.  See  part 
II,  Indian  Affairs,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  1809,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice,  for  a  report  of  750  pages 
(with  maps,  schedules  and  illus- 
trations) made  by  Henry  L.  Dawes 
(Mass.)  chairman,  Tams  Bixby 
(Minn.),  Archibald  S.  McKennon 
(Ark.)  and  Thomas  B.  Needles 
(Illinois)  composing  the  commis- 
sion. This  report  contains  all  tho 
statutes  under  which  the  commlA- 
sioners  hold  their  powers. 

^Stephens  vs.  Cherokee  Nation^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1899,  174  U.  S.  446, 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.  In  this  case  which 
involved  the  constitutionality,  or 
the  validity,  of  legislation  affecting 
citizenship  or  allotment  of  lands 
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§  407.  General  treaty  law  applicable  to  Indian  treaties. 

— In  discussing  the  treaty-making  power  in  g^*neral  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  decisions  in  cases  involving  Indian  trea- 
ties have  frequently  been  cited  as  authority  for  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  the  general  treaty-making  power  and  having 
the  same  force  as,  and  being  equal  in  authority  with,  decisions 
involving  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  Cherokee  Nation  cases,^  took  the  position,  which 
has  practically  been  adhered  to  ever  since  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  certain  general  rules  were  equally  applicable 
to  treaties  made  with  Indians  or  with  foreign  powers.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  elementary  rules  as  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power,  and  the  relative  effects  of  treaties  and  statutes, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  construction  of  treaty  clauses,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
cases  involving  Indian  treaties  are  the  same  as  though  the 
treaties  had  been  made  with  foreign  powers. 

§  408.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision  in  the  Cherokee 
cases  commented  on.— Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision  in 
declaring  that  Indian  tribes  stood  upon  a  plane  with  foreign 
powers  so  far  as  treaties  and  treaty  relations  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned  has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, and  his  decisions  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Cher- 


inthe  Indian  Territory;  held  that 
the  legislation  appointing  the 
Dawes  Commission  was  constitu- 
tional. From  pages  484  to  488  the 
court  discusses  many  decisions  af- 
fecting treaty  relations  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Indians,  and  in 
concluding  the  opinion  refers  to  the 
decision  in  the  Territorial  Court 
below,  saying  as  follows  (pp.  491, 
492): 

**The  elaborate  opinions  of  the 
United  States  court  in  the  Indian 
Territory  by  Sprixoer,  J.,  Clay- 
TOJr,  J.,  and  Townsend,  J.,  con- 
tained in  these  records,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  1808,  page  470,  con- 
sider the  subject  in  all  its  aspects, 


and  set  forth  the  various  treaties, 
tribal  constitutions  and  laws,  and 
the  action  of  many  tribal  courts, 
commissions  and  councils  which 
assumed  to  deal  with  it,  but  we 
have  not  been  called  on  to  go  into 
these  matters,  as  our  conclusion  is 
that  we  are  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  merely. 

**As  wo  hold  the  entire  legisla- 
tion constitutional,  the  result  is 
that  all  the  judgments  must  be 
affirmed." 

(There  were  there  three  other 
cases  argued  and  decided  simulta- 
neously. ) 

§  407. 

^For  these  cases  see  §§411-412, 
p.  209,  et  tteq.y  2^08t. 
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okee  nation  have  been  modified  by  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  ^  in  the  earlier  history  of  this  country 
Indian  tribes  played  a  far  more  important  part,  and  occupied 
a  much  higher  position,  relatively,  than  they  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  then  existing  conditions,  which  have  now 
passed  into  history  and  can  never  exist  again,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  Korth  American  continent  is  concerned,  made  the 
practical  settlement  of  questions  involving  Indian  tribes  and 
their  relations  to  the  government  a  far  more  difficult  prob- 
lem than  Ciin  be  appreciated  by  those  who  simply  study  them 
now  from  historical  and  legal  standpoints.^ 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  status  of  the  North  American  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  but  a  few  cases  in  which  that  status 
has  been  definitely  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  be  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  sections. 

§  409.  Original  stains  of  Indian  Tribes ;  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  ennnciation  in  regard  thereto  in  Johnson  vs. 
Mcintosh,  1823. — It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  status  of 
the  Indian  tribes  became  at  a  very  early  day  a  question  of 
great  importance.  If  their  title  to  the  soil  were  absolute 
and  they  could  exclude  all  other  nations  from  occupying  it 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  possession,  it  would 
have  prevented  the  development  of  this  country  and  neces- 
sitated its  remaining  a  vast  hunting  ground  for  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  aborigines.^  Chief  Justice  Marshall^  declared 
in  1823  that  the  principles  of  discovery  and  occupation  as  the 

§  408*  '  ii^^  Indian  title  cases,  an  extended 

^Holden  vs.  Joy,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.    reference  will  be  made  to  it.    The 
1S72,  17  Wall.  211,  Clifford,  J.;    point  decided  in  the  syllabus  is 
and  see  extract  from  opinion  in   stated  very  briefly  as  follows: 
note  to  §  414,  p.  215,  post.  ''A  title  to  lands,  under  gnuits 

*See  Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the    to  private  individuals,  made  by  In- 
West,   vol.  1,   chaps.  I-I V,  for  a   dian  tribes  or  nations  northwest  of 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of   the  river  Ohio,  in  1773,  and  1775, 
the  Indians  in  the  original  States.  '  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  courts 
§  409.  '  of  the  United  States." 

^Roosevelt  and   Parkman    both       The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
place  the  total  under  half  a  million,    (pp.  571-605),  isalengthy  resum^of 
*  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Sup.    the  relations  between  the  European 
Ct  1S23,  8  Wheat.  54.3,  Marshall,  '  nations  and  the  Indians  and  the 
Ch.  J.    As  this  is  one  of  the  lead- '  ownership  of  the  United  States  and 
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same  were  recognized  by  internatioDal  law  had  been  exer- 
cised by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  and  that  the  United 


the  seyeral  States  of  the  territory 
included  within  their  respeetive 
boundaries. 

On  p.  584,  the  Chief  Justice  ex- 
presses tlie  principle  adopted  by 
the  European  nations  as  follows: 

**  Thus,  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
who  have  acquired  territory  on  this 
continent,  have  asserted  in  them- 
seWes,  and  have  recognized  in 
others,  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
discoverer  to  appropriate  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  I  ud  ians.  Have  the 
American  States  rejected  or  adopt- 
ed this  principle?'^ 

In  answer  to  this  question  the 
Chief  Justice  says  (pp.  584-587): 

**  By  the  treaty  which  concluded 
the  war  of  our  revolution.  Great 
Britain  relinquished  all  claim,  not 
only  to  the  government,  but  to  the 
*  propriety  and  territorial  rights  of 
the  United  States,^  whose  boundii- 
ries  were  fixed  in  the  second  arti- 
cle. By  this  treaty,  the  powers 
of  govern meut,  and  the  ri<;ht  to 
soil,  which  had  previously  been  in 
Great  Britain,  passed  definitively 
to  these  States.  We  had  before 
taken  possession  of  them,  by  de- 
claring independence;  but  neither 
the  declaration  of  independence, 
nor  the  treaty  confirming  it,  could 
give  us  more  than  that  which  we 
before  possessed,  or  to  which  Great 
Britain  was  before  entitled.  It  has 
never  been  doubted,  that  either  the 
United  States,  or  the  several  States, 
had  a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  the  boundary  lines  described 
in  the  ti'eaty,  subject  only  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and 
that  the  exclusive  power  to  extin- 
guish that  right,  was  vested  in  that 
government  which  might  constitu- 
tionaUy  exercise  it 


'*  Virginia,  particularly,  within 
whose  chartered  limits  the  land  in 
controversy  lay,  passed  an  act,  in 
the  year  1779,  declaring  her  *  ex- 
clusive right  of  pre-emption  from 
the  Indians,  of  all  the  lands  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  chartered  ter- 
ritory, and  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever,  have,  or  ever  had, 
a  right  to  purchase  any  lands  within 
the  same,  from  any  Indian  nation, 
except  only  persons  duly  author- 
ized to  make  such  purchase;  for- 
merly for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
colony,  and  lately  for  the  Common- 
wealth.' The  act  then  proceeds  to 
annul  all  deeds  made  by  Indians 
to  individuals,  for  the  private  use  of 
the  purchasers. 

**  Without  ascribing  to  this  act 
the  power  of  annulling  vested 
rights,  or  admitting  it  to  counter- 
vail the  testimony  furnished  by  the 
marginal  note  opposite  to  the  title 
of  the  law,  forbidding  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  in  the  revisals  of 
the  Virginia  statutes,  stating  that 
law  to  be  repealed,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  as  an  unequivocal  af- 
firmance, on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
of  the  broad  principle  which  had 
always  been  maintained,  that  the 
exclusive  right  to  purchase  from 
the  Indians  resided  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

'*In  pursuance  of  the  same  idea, 
Virginia  proceeded,  at  the  same 
session,  to  open  her  land  office,  for 
the  sale  of  that  country  which  now 
constitutes  Kentucky,  a  country 
every  acre  of  which  was  then 
claimed  and  possessed  by  Indians, 
who  maintained  their  title  with  as 
much  persevering  courage  as  was 
ever  manifested  by  any  people. 

*'  The  States,  having  within  their 
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\  States  had  succeeded  to  all  their  rights  within  the  terri- 
:  tory  over  which  this  Government  exercised  jurisdiction,  and 


chartered  limits  different  portions 
of  teiTitory  covered  by  Indians, 
ceded  that  teiTitory,  generally,  to 
the  United  States,  on  conditions 
expressed  in  their  deeds  of  ces- 
sion, which  demonstrate  the  opin- 
ion, that  they  ceded  the  soil  as  well 
as  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  doing 
S(»,  they  granted  a  productive  fund 
to  the  government  of  the  Union. 
The  lands  in  controversy  lay  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia, 
and  were  ceded  with  the  whole 
coimti-y  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio.  This  gi*ant  contained  reser- 
vations and  stipulations,  which 
could  ouly  be  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  soil;  and  concluded  with  a 
stipulation,  that  *■  all  the  lands  in 
the  ceded  territory,  not  reserved, 
should  be  cousidercd  as  a  common 
fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United  States  as  have 
become,  or  shall  become,  members 
of  the  confederation,'  etc.,  *-accord- 
iug  to  their  usual  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  aud  shall  be  faithfully 
and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  th:u 
purpose,  aud  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever.' 

"The  ceded  territoiy  was  occu- 
pied by  numerous  aud  warlike  tribes 
of  Indians;  but  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  United  States  to  extinguish 
their  title,  and  to  grant  the  soil, 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  doubted. 

**  After  these  States  became  inde- 
pendent, a  controversy  subsisted 
between  them  and  Spain  respect- 
ing boundary.  By  the  treaty  of 
1795,  this  coutroveray  was  adjusted, 
and  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  territory  in  question. 
This  territory,  though  claimed  by 
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both  nations,  was  chiefly  in  the  ac- 
tual occupation  of  Indians. 

''  The  magnificent  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  was  the  purchase  from 
France  of  a  country  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  are  in  fact  inde- 
pendent Yet,  any  attempt  of 
others  to  intrude  into  that  country, 
would  be  considered  as  an  aggres- 
sion which  would  justify  war. 

**  Our  late  acquisitions  from  Spain 
(Florida)  ai*e  of  the  same  character; 
and  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded those  acquisitions,  recognize 
and  elucidate  the  principle  which 
has  been  i*eceived  as  the  foundation 
of  all  European  title  in  America. 

''The  United  States,  then,  have 
unequivocally  acceded  to  that  great 
and  broad  rule  by  which  its  civil- 
ized inhabitants  now  hold  tliis 
country.  They  hold,  and  assert  in 
themselves,  the  title  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  They  maintain,  as 
all  others  have  maintained,  that 
discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  of 
occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or 
by  conquest;  and  gave  also  a  right 
to  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  people 
would  allow  them  to  exercise.*' 

This  extract  from  the  opinion 
expresses  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
entire  opinion  in  order  to  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  which 
were  established  by  the  decision  in 
this  case. 

Beecher  vs,  Wetherhyy  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1877,  95  U.  S.  517,  Field,  J. 
The  doctrine  announced  in  J6/in- 
8on  vs.  Mcintosh  was  reiterated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field. 
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that  the  Indians  possessed  only  a  right  of  occupancy  which 
was  subject  to  the  governmental  control  of  the  United  States. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  this  case  have  frequently 
been  followed  in  later  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts.' 

§  ^410.  The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Nation ; 
treaties  between  States  and  Indians. — The  principal  dif- 
erenoe  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  foreign  powers  which 
was  recognized  before  the  Cherokee  Nation  cases  were  de- 


Jackaon  vs.  Porter,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct  N.  Y.  1825,  1  Paine,  457, 
Thompson,  J.  Held  that  the  title 
of  an  individual  to  a  tract  of  land 
onder  a  grant  made  by  Indians  prior 
to  the  British  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
▼old.  The  status  of  Indians  and 
the  effect  of  a  deed  given  by  them 
was  examined  at  lengtli  and  the 
principles  of  Johnson  vs.  Mclnlonh^ 
were  followed. 

*Mitchel  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1835,  0  Peters,  711,  Bald- 
win, J.  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1841,  15 
Peters,  52,  Wayne,  J. 

The  status  and  rights  of  Indians 
and  of  persons  dealing  with  them 
under  treaties  and  contracts  exe- 
cuted prior  to  the  cession  of  Flor- 
ida to  the  United  States  discussed, 
at  length. 

Bobinson  vs.  Caldwell,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  App.  9  Cir.  1895,  29  U.  S.  App. 
468,  Gilbert,  J. 

**  The  absolute  title  to  all  lands 
in  the  Indian  country  is  vested  in  the 
United  States,  subject  only  to  the 
Indian  right  of  possession,  which 
the  government  has  the  absolute 
right  to  extinguish.*' 

The  effect  of  the  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains discussed. 

Bates  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1877,  95  U.  S.  204,  Miller,  J.  "  In 
the  absence  of  any  different  provi- 
sion by  treaty  or  by  Act  of  Con- 


gress, all  the  country  described  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  aO,  1834  (4  Stat.  729),  as  In- 
dian country;  remains  such  only  as 
long  as  the  Indians  retain  their 
title  to  the  soil." 

Seneca  Nation  vs.  Christie,  K.  Y. 
Ct.  App.  1891,  126  N.  Y.  122,  An- 
drews, J.  (and  see  reference  to  this 
case  §  347  of  ch.  XI ;  affirming  same 
case  49  Hun.  524,  Bradley,  J.) 
Writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  1896,  162  U.  S.  283,  Ful- 
ler, Ch.  J.  A  full  history  is 
given  in  these  opinions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Seneca  Indians  with 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States.  The  principles  laid 
down  in  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh  as  to 
title  followed,  and  the  relations  of 
the  colonies  and  States  with  the 
Indians  also  discussed. 

Fellows  vs.  Blacksmith,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1856,  19  How.  366,  Nel- 
son, J.,  affi'g  Blacksmith  vs.  Fel- 
lows, N.  Y.  Ct.  of  Appeals,  1852,  7 
N.  Y.  401,  Edmonds,  J. 

Marsh  vs.  Brooks,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct,  1850,  8  Howard,  223,  and  1852, 
14  Howard,  513,  Catron,  J. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct.  Claims, 
1899,  34  Ct  Claims,  17,  Howry,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Cook,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1873,  19  Wall.  691,  Waite, 
Ch.  J. 

Jackson  vs.  Porter,  U.  S.  C.  C. 
Dist  N.  Y.  1825,  1  Paine,  467, 
Thompson,  J. 
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cided,  was  that  the  United  States  owned  the  land  which  the 
Indian  tribes  occupied,  thus  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it 
and  the  inhabitants,  while  there  is  no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind 
over  any  of  the  territory  or  inhabitants  of  foreign  powers. 

When,  however,  controversies  arose  between  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Georgia  because  the  State  attempted 
to  enforce  its  State  laws  as  to  lands  wholly  within  its  own 
boundaries,  but  also  within  the  territory  over  which  the 
Cherokee  Nation  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
treaty  stipulations,  direct  questions  were  raised  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  far  treaty  stipulations  made  with  Indian  tribes 
were  paramount  to  State  legislation.^ 

The  history  of  this  controversy,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
was  called  \x\>ox\  to  adjudicate  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson  is  long  and  interesting ;  a  full  account  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History,^  as  well 
as  in  other  detailed  histories  of  the  United  States ;  President 
Jackson  sympathized  with  the  ]>osition  taken  by  the  State; 
and  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  took  exactly  the  opposite  view 
and  expressed  it  very  emj^hatically,  personal  feelings  undoubt- 
edly existed,  which,  while  they  did  not  affect  the  decision, 
were  probably  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
which  were  submitted  to  the  court,  and  in  the  action  taken 
thereafter  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government.* 

It  is  another  stranofe  fact  that  althouirh  the  States  of  the 
Union  could  not  exercise  any  treatv-making  power  with 
foreign  states,  or  enter  into  compacts  with  each  other,  some 
of  them  did  enter  into  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  within 
their  own  borders.  The  occasions  wei*e  too  few  to  establish 
legal  precedents  of  importance  as  they  are  interesting,  how- 
ever, from  an  historical  ]K)int  cjf  view  some  of  them  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes.  The  United  States  appears  to  have 
assented  to  these  peculiar  transactions.^ 

§  410.  I     *  Tuaty  between  State  of  New 

^  These    cases    are   discussed   at   York   and   the    Mohawk     Indians 

length  under  the  next  two  sections.  ma<le  March  *J0,  1707,  with  the  sanc- 
2 Chap.  XI,  vol.  I.  \  tion  of  tlic  United  States  of  Amer- 

»See  note  1  under  §41;),  p.  211,    ica.     7  17.  :<.  Slat,  at  L.  p.  01. 

post.  I     Articles  of  agreement  between 
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§411.  Cherokee  Nation  Ys.  State  of  Georgia,  1831 ;  status 
of  Clierokee  Nation  in  1831. — The  first  point  that  was  raised 
in  the  controversy  was  whether  or  not  the  Cherokees  con- 
stituted a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  used  in 
the  Constitution.^  It  was  admitted  that  the  tribes  did  not 
form  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  opinion  declared  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  in  their  relation  to  the  United  States,  to 
be,  perhaps,  unlike  that  of  any  other  people  in  existence ;  in 
general,  nations  not  owing  a  common  allegiance  are  foreign 
to  each  other,  and  the  term  of  foreign  nation  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable by  either  to  the  other ;  the  relations  of  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States  are  marked  by  peculiar  and  cardinal 
distinctions  which  exist  nowhere  else.  After  reiterating  the 
doctrine  of  occupation,  practically  as  he  had  already  an- 
nounced it  in  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh^  the  Chief  Justice  de-i 
clared  that  they  can,  perhaps,  be  denominated  as  domestic,! 
dependent  nations,  occupying  territory  to  which  the  United 
States  asserts  a  title  independent  of  their  will,  which  must 
take  effect  in  point  of  possession  when  their  possession  ceases ; 
meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage ;  their  relation  to  the 
United  States  resembles  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian.  Af- 
ter a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  that  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United 
States  was  not  a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  could  not,  therefore,  maintain  an  action  in  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  against  one  of  the  States. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  solely  that  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  whether  the, Cherokee  Nation  could  bring  an  action 
against  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Federal  Courts  on  ques- 
tions based  on  State  legislation  in  contravention  of  a  treaty 


the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek 
Nation,  January  8,  1821.  7  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  217. 

Treaties  between  the  Seneca  and 
Toscarora  Indians  and  Thomas 
Ludlow  Oj^denand  Joseph  FeUows, 
made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  January  15,  1838, 
for  the  sale  of  lands.  7  U.  S.  Stat, 
at  L.  p.  557,  and  p.  550. 

§411. 

^The  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  State 
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of  Georgia,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1831,  5 
Peters,  1,  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  see  Cherokee  iVa- 
tion  vs.  Southern  KannaH  Railway 
Co.,  U.  S.  Slip.  Ct.,  1890,  135  U.  S. 
641,  Harlan,  J.,  and  other  cases 
in  notes  under  §  416,  p.,  220,  pout, 

^8  Wheaton,  643;  for  extracts 
from  opinion  see  note  under  §  409, 
pp.  204,  et  seq,f  ante. 
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which  had  been  formally  executed  by  the  Preeddent  of  the 
United  States  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  under  which 
the  Cherokees  had  certain  definite  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
as  to  territory  wholly  within  the  State  of  G^rgia.  The 
Court  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case  as  it 
had  been  presented;  the  following  year,  however,  a  case 
involving  the  rights  of  an  individual  was  brought  before  the 
Court,  of  which  it  did  take  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  ques- 
tions as  to  State  and  Federal  power  were  once  more  raised, 
discussed,  and  this  time  they  were  decided  upon  the  main 
issues.^ 

§  412.  Worcester  vs.  State  of  Georgia ;  State  laws  In  eon- 
flict  with  Indian  treaties ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision. 
— Under  certain  Cherokee  treaties  made  prior  to  1830,  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  certain  territory  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  guaranteed  to  the  Cherokees.  Laws  were 
passed  by  the  State  of  Georgia  requiring,  and  providing  for, 
licenses  to  enter  and  occupy  the  territory ;  one  Worcester,  a 
missionary,  was  arrested  for  entering  the  territory  and  living 
therein,  in  violation  of  these  State  laws ;  he  was  arrested,  tried 
and  convicted  by  a  State  Court ;  he  pleaded  that  he  had  entered 
the  territory  by  the  authority  of  the  nation  which  had  been 
exercised  pursuant  to  treaty  stipulations,  and  that  the  State 
law  under  which  be  was  arrested  was  absolutely  void  as  it  was 
in  contravention  of  some  of  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty.* 

The  case  was  argued  on  a  writ  of  error  ;  all  the  questions 
which  were  raised  in  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh^  ^Xi&  the  Cherokee 
Nation  vs.  Georgia^  were  again  presented  and  reargued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the 
opinion.  lie  held  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdiction, 
as  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  drawn 
in  question  on  the  ground  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 


•  See  next  section. 
§412. 

1  Worcester  vs.  State  of  Georgia, 
v.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1832,  6  Peters,  515. 


Ct  1823,  8   Wheaton,  543,   Mab- 

SHALL,  Ch.  J. 

3  The  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  State 
of  Georgia,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1831,  5 


Marshall.  Ch.  J;  for  a  list  of  the   Teters,  1,  Marshaxl,  Ch.  J. 
laws  and  treaties  involved  in  this       For   extracts  from  opinioiis  of 
action,  see  the  opinion  at  p.  537.     i  these  cases,  see  preceding  sections 
^Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh  J  U.  S.  Sup. '  and  notes. 
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decision  of  the  State  Court  had  been  in  favor  of  its  validity 
the  Supreme  Court  could  review  it ;  that  the  Indian  Nations 
were  distinct,  independent  political  communities,  retaining 
their  original,  natural  rights  as  the  undisputed  possessors  of 
the  soil  from  time  immemorial ;  that  the  term  ''  nation  "  as 
generally  applied  to  them  meant  a  people  distinct  from 
others;  further  that  the  Constitution  by  declaring  treaties 
already  made,  as  well  as  those  to  be  made,  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations  and  consequently  admitted 
their  rank  among  those  powers  which  were  capable  of  mak- 
ing treaties;  the  final  adjudication  as  expressed  in  the  sylla- 
bus on  that  point  is  as  follows:  "The  words  treaty'  and 
*  nation'  are  words  of  our  own  language  selected  in  our  dip- 
lomatic and  legislative  proceedings  by  ourselves,  having  each 
a  definite  and  well  understood  meaning.  We  have  appUed 
them  to  the  Indians  as  we  have  applied  them  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  they  are  applied  to  all  in  the  same  sense." 
§  413.  Same  case ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  President 
Jackson. — In  regard  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  and  a  State  statute.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held 
that  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  were  void  because  they 
interfered  forcibly  with  the  relations  established  between  the! 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  regulations  of 
which,  according  to  certain  parts  of  our  Constitution,  were 
committed  exclusively  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  also  because  they  were  in  direct  hostility  with 
the  treaties,  and  in  equal  hostility  with  the  acts  regulating 
intercourse  and  giving  effect  to  the  treaties ;  the  indictment 
thereunder  was  held  to  be  null  and  of  no  effect  and  the  court 
made  a  decree  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  writ  of 
error  and  should  be  discharged  from  imprisonment.  No  ef- 
fort was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  department  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  this  decree,  as  President  Jackson 
sympathized  with  the  State  officials  of  Georgia.^ 


S  418. 

^  It  is  said  that  when  President 
Jackson  was  told  of  this  decision, 
he  said:  **  Well,  John  Marshall  has 
made  his  decision,  now  let  him  en- 


force it;"  when  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  issued,  no 
effort  was  made  hy  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  to 
enforce  it;  Worcester  was  event- 
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§  414.  General  rales  as  to  effect  of  Indian  treaties  and 
statutes,  and  the  constraction  of  Indian  treaties. — It  is 

not  necessary  to  quote  further  from  the  opinion  in  this  case; 
the  principles  established  by  it  have  been  followed  by  the 
Court,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  treaties  are  no 
longer  made  with  Indians,  the  general  rules  promulgated  in 
in  this  case,  but  which  have  been  enlarged  by  decisions  in 
other  cases,  a  few  of  which  are  cited  in  the  notes,^  can  be 
stated  as  follows : 

First.  So  long  as  the  practice  of  making  treaties  with  the 
Indians  was  continued,  the  treaties  became,  when  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  the  supreme  law  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  treaties  with  foreign  powers  became  the  su- 
preme law,  and  treaties  were  made  and  ratified  practically 
as  were  treaties  with  foreign  powers.' 

Second.  That  treaties  made  with  Indian  tribes,  and  stat- 
utes enacted  by  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof  to  make 


uany  released,  but  not  until  over 
a  year  bad  elapsed  after  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States 
bad  declared  tbat  tbe  state  law 
under  wbicb  be  was  imprisoned 
was  void  and  tbat  be  was  entitled 
to  bis  freedom.  See  Von  Holst^s 
Constitutional  History  of  tbe  Uni- 
ted States,  vol.  I,  p.  458,  note. 
§414. 

1  A  few  cases  only  are  cited  un- 
der tins  section,  as  it  is  intended  to 
cover  tbe  subject  in  a  very  sufKirfi- 
cial  manner.  The  digests  sbould 
be  referred  to  for  the  numerous 
cases  affecting  tbe  construction  of 
Indian  treaties. 

2  The  Cherokee  Nation  cases;  see 
§§410-412,  antv;  The  Cherokee  To- 
bacco, U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1870,  11  Wall. 

610,  SWAYXE,  J. 

United  States  vs.  43  Galls,  of 
Whiskey,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1876,  93 
U.  S.  188,  Davis,  J.  Same  case, 
1883,  108  U.  S.  491,  Field,  J. 

Fellows  vs.  Blacksmith,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1856,   19    Howaid,  366,  Nel- 
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BOH,  J.,  affirming  Blackmnith  vs. 
Fellows,  N.  Y.  Ct.  of  App.  1862,  7 
N.  Y.  401,  Edmonds,  J. 

Negotiations  with  Indiana  and 
tbe  effect  of  Indian  treaties  and  the 
right  of  the  Indians  to  make  trei^ 
ties  is  discussed  in  the  opinion  at 
length. 

Broton  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct. 
Claims,  1897,  32  Ct  Claims  Beps. 
432,  NoTT,  J. 

United  States  vs.  La  ChappeUe^ 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Washington,  1897,  81 
Fed.  Rep.  152,  Handfobd,  J. 

In  this  case  an  Indian  agreement 
was  held  invalid  on  the  ground 
tbat  tbe  alleged  treaty  was  made 
by  tbe  chief,  but  that  his  tribe  had 
refused  to  ratify  it,  and  that  there- 
fore tbe  land  assumed  to  be  ceded 
by  tbe  treaty  bad  never  become  a 
part  of  tbe  public  domain  of  the 
United  States. 

See  also  cases  in  Court  of  Claims 
cited  in  notes  to  f  417,  pp.  223,  et 
seq,,  post. 
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the  treaties  effectual,  are  paramount  and  superior  to  the 
laws  of  any  State  which  conflicted  therewith,  in  the  same 
manner  as  treaties  and  laws  in  pursuance  thereof  with  foreign 
powers  are  superior  to  State  laws,^  and  that  during  the  exist- 


s  BelV8  Oap  Railroad  Co,  vs. 
Pennsi/lvania,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1889, 
134  U.  S.  232,  Bradley,  J.,  af- 
firmed as  tx>  the  point  that  a  provi- 
sion in  a  State  law  for  the  assess- 
ment of  a  State  tax  upon  the  face 
value  of  bonds  instead  of  their 
nominal  value  violates  no  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Brown  vs.  Brown,  Sup.  Ct.  N.  C, 
1890,  106  N.  C,  451,  Davis,  J. 

It  vras  decided  in  this  case  how 
far  a  State  may  settle  the  boundary 
lines  within  their  own  limits  or 
reservati(ms  under  United  States 
and  Indian  treaties.  The  partic- 
ular line  In  this  case  is  known  as 
the  Holston  Treaty  Line  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  many  Indian  treaties 
affecting  laad  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Buffalo  P,  <fc  J?.  Co,  vs.  Lavery, 
Y.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  5  Department,  1894, 
75  Hun.  396,  Bradley,  J.  As 
stated  in  the  syllabus;  **  It  is  not 
within  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  empower  In- 
dian nations  to  make,  or  others  to 
take  from  them,  grants  or  leases  of 
lands  within  Indian  reservations. 

**  It  is  only  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  that  lands  belonging 
to  an  Indian  reservation  can  be 
granted  or  demised  or  acquired  by 
conveyance  or  lease  from  an  Indian 
nation.^ ^  And  that  a  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  authorizing  rail- 
road companies  to  contract  with 
Indians  for  the  right  to  construct 
railroads  over  their  lands  is  not 
within  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state. 


Cutler  vs.  Dibble,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1858,  21  Howard,  366,  Gkikk,  J., 
affirming  s.  c,  N.  Y.  Ct  of  A  pp.  1857, 
16  N.  Y.  203,  Brown,  J.,  also  cited 
as  State  of  New  York  vs.  Dibble. 

A  state  statute  preventing  intru- 
sions on  Indian  lands  was  held  not 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Seneca  Indians. 

Danforth  vs.  Thomas,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1816, 1  Wheaton,  155,  Todd,  J. 

Love  vs.  Pamplinj  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Tenn,  1884,  21  Fed.  Rep.  755,  Mat- 
thews, J. 

Lowry  vs.  Weaver,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
Ind.  1840,  4  McLean,  82. 

Hdd  that  Indians  living  in  a  state 
and  doing  business  as  merchants 
are  responsible  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  notwithstanding  treaty  re- 
servations, and  that  lands  reserved 
to  them  under  a  treaty  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  their 
debts  notwithstanding  such  stipu' 
tions. 

The  New  York  Indians,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1860,  5  Wallace,  761,  Nelson,  J. 
The  statute  of  a  state  authorizing 
the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes  laid  by  a 
State  is  void  if  it  in  any  way  con- 
flicts witli  an  Indian  treatv,  and 
that  a  sale  under  such  tax  is  void 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  occupy  the  lands.  Also 
the  right  of  Indians  to  sell  their 
lands  discussed. 

Patterson  vs.  Jenks,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1829,  2  Peters,  216,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J. 
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ence  of  the  treaty  all  State  legislation  contravening  such 
treaties  is  void  ^  unless  enacted  after  statutes  of  the  United 
States  had  nullified  or  modified  the  treaty.* 

Third,  That  the  rules  applicable  to  the  relative  effect  of 
treaties  and  statutes  as  they  are  generally  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  are  applicable  alike  to  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  to  treaties  with  Indians.* 

See  extracts  under  §379,  p.  87, 
and  §  386,  p.  132,  ante. 

^EoHtern  Band  qf  Cherokees  ys. 
United  States,  U.  S.  Ct  Claims,  1885, 
20  Ct.  Claims,  449,  Richakdson, 
Ch.  J.  ( Affii-med  sub  nonu  Cherokee 
Trust  Funds,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct,  1885, 
117  U.  S.  288,  Field,  J.)  Article  8 
of  the  syllabus  is  as  follows: 

''  The  Cherokee  Nation,  as  Uti- 
gants,  have  a  right  to  stand  upon 
their  treaties  in  relation  to  the 
funds  in  suit  and  neither  an  Act  of 
Congress  nor  the  proceedings  of 
the  political  departments  of  the 
government  can  take  away  their 
vested  rights  guaranteed  by 
treaty."  ^ 

See  also  cases  under  §  418,  p.  225, 
post,  involving  land  grants  to  rail- 
roads and  Indian  treaties. 

Edla  vs.  HosSj  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  App. 
0  Cir.  1894,  64  Fed.  Rep.  417,  Mc- 
Kenna,  J. 

Lattimer  vs.  Poteet,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1840,  14  Peters,  4,  McLean,  J. 
See  extract  from  opinion  in  notes 
to  §  47.%  post. 

United  States  vs.  Carpenter,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1884,  111  U.  S.  347, 
Field,  J.  A  laud  patent  was  de- 
clared void  under  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  acquired  under  the  Sioux 
treaty  of  1859. 

Vmted  States  vs.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct,  Mo.,  1884,  21  Fed.  Rep.  615, 
Bkewek,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Le  Bris,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.,  1887,  121  U.  S.  27a 
Waite,  Ch.  J. 


Peck  vs.  Miami  County  Commis- 
sioners, U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Kans.  1870, 
4  Dillon,  370,  Fed.  Cas.  10891,  Dil- 
lon, J.  Held  that  if  an  Indian  had 
parted  with  his  lands  they  were 
subject  to  State  taxation. 

Pennock  vs.  Franklin  County 
Commissioners,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1888, 
103  U.  S.  44,  Field,  J.  Distinguish- 
ing the  Kansas  Indian  case. 

Preston  vs.  Browder,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct,  1816,  1  Wheaton,  115,  Todd,  J. 

State  ex  rel.  Tompton  vs.  Donoyer, 
Sup.  Ct  N.  Dak.  1897,  6  N.  Dak. 
Rep.  586,  Bartholomew,  J. 

Stevens  vs.  Thatcher,  Sup.  Ct  Me. 
1897,  91  Maine,  70,  Emebt,  J.  In 
an  action  involving  treaty  rights  of 
Indians  on  Wliite  Squaw  Island  in 
the  Penobscot,  Maine,  it  was 
claimed  that  provisions  in  the 
treaties  debarred  the  legislature 
from  including  any  of  the  Penob- 
scot islands  above  Old  Town  within 
any  incorporated  town ;  it  was  held 
that  this  could  not  be  sustained. 

Wagoner  vs.  Evans,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1898,  170  U.  S.  588,  Siiiras,  J. 
Power  of  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
to  tax  cattle  gi-azing  on  Indian  Ter- 
ritory sustained. 

H'au-pe-inan-qua  vs.  Aldrich.lJ. 
S.  Cir.  Ct.  Indiana,  1886,  28  Fed. 
Rep.  489,  Woods,  J. 

*  Cases  should  all  be  examined 
carefully  to  see  in  what  cases,  and 
under  what  circumstances  State 
laws  have  been  sustained. 

»  Ward  vs.  Race  Horse,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1896,  163  U.  S.  504,  White,  J. 
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Fourth.  That  whfle  the  treaty-making  power  so  long  as  it 
was  exercised  with  Indians  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  \ 
the  power  as  exercised  with  foreign  nations,  the  rules  appli-  \ 
cable  to  the  construction  of  treaties  with  Indians  are  in  some 
respects  different  from  those  applicable  to  treaties,  with  for- 
eign powers,  because  of  that  superiority  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Indian  tribes,  which  does  not  exist  as  to^ 
any  foreign  powers,  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  the  fact  that  the  relationship  of  the  Indians  to  the 
United  States  is  that  of  ward  and  guardian  must  be  consid- 
ered as  an  element  of  vital  importance  in  the  construction 
of  treaty  stipulations  J 


^One  of  the  latest  atteranoes  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  construc- 
tion  of  Indian  treaties  was  deliv- 
ered in  1899  in  a  case  involving  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  reserving  cer- 
tain sections  for  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  with  which  the  treaty  was 
made.  The  syllabus  states:  **A 
treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  an  Indian  tribe  must  be  con- 
strued, not  according  to  the  techni- 
cal meaning  of  its  words  to  learned 
lawyers,  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  would  naturally  be  understood 
by  the  Indians/*  Jones  vs.  Meehan^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1899,  175  U.  S.  1, 
Gbay,  J. 

E olden  vs.  Joy,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1872,  17  Wall.  211,  Clifford,  J. 

This  is  a  long  and  complicated 
case  involving  the  construction  of 
numerous  ti-eaties  and  statutes 
made  with  and  affecting  the  lands 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  general  law  in  regard  to 
treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  and  the  right  to 
make  the  same  is  referred  to  at 
page  242,  as  follows: 

"Valid  treaties  were  made  by 
the  President  and  Senate  during 
that  period  with  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, as  appears  by  the  decision  of 
this  court  in  several  cases.     U.  S. 


vs.  Rogers^  4  Howard,  667.  Indeed, 
treaties  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  with  the  Indian 
tribes  ever  since  the  Union  was 
formed,  of  which  numerous  exam- 
ples are  to  be  found  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  public  statutes. 
Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia,  5  Pe- 
ters, 17 ;  Worcester  vs.  Georgia,  6  Id. 
543.  Indian  tribes  are  States,  in  a 
certain  sense,  though  not  foreign 
States  or  States  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  extends 
the  judicial  power  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States,  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  and  between  a 
State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and 
foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
They  are  not  States  within  the 
meaning  of  any  one  of  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  in  a 
certain  domestic  sense,  and  for  cer- 
tain municipal  purposes,  they  are 
States,  and  have  been  uniformly  so 
treated  since  the  settlement  of  our 
country  and  throughout  its  his- 
tory, and  numerous  treaties  made 
with  them  recognize  them  as  a  peo- 
ple capable  of  maintaining  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  war,  of  being 
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§  415.  Unique  status  of  Indian  tribes,  and  pecoliar  re- 
lations between  them  and  United  States.— Briefly  stated, 


responsible,  in  their  political  char- 
acter, for  any  violation  of  their 
engagements,  or  for  any  aggression 
committed  on  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  any  individual  of 
their  community.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  spirit 
of  those  treaties,  and  the  acts  of 
our  government,  both  in  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  departments, 
plainly  recognize  such  tilbes  or 
nations  as  States,  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  bound  by 
those  acts.  Doe  vs.  Braden,  16 
Howard,  63o;  Ftlloxos  vs.  Black- 
smith, 19  Id.  372;  Garcia  vs.  Lee, 
12  Peters,  510. 

**  Express  power  is  given  to  tlie 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  present  concur,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  power  is  given,  in 
general  terms,  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  intended  to  be 
embraced  within  its  scope,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  framcrs  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  it 
should  extend  to  all  those  objects 
which  in  the  intercourse  of  nations 
had  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
proper  subjects  of  negotiation  and 
treaty,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  government  and  the 
relation  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States.  Holmes  vs.  Jenni- 
son  et  al.,  14  Peters,  569;  1  Kent, 
166;  2  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
sec.  1508;  7  Hamilton's  Works,  501; 
Duer's  Jurisprudence,  229.'' 

United  States  vs.  Flournoy,  etc., 
Co.,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Neb.  1896,  71  Fed. 
Rep.  576,  Shiras,  J. 

This  is  the  same  case  as  reported 
under  title  of  Flournoy,  etc.,  Co.  vs. 
Beck,  Beck  being  the  United  States 
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land  agent;  and  of  Beck  vs.  Real 
Estate  Co.,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  App. 
8th  Cir.  1894,  65  Fed.  Rep.  30, 
Thayer,  J. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  when 
Indians  were  made  citizens  it  did 
not  necessarily  remove  the  limita- 
tions of  alienation  which  had  been 
imposed  by  treaty  and  statute. 

In  regard  to  the  court  taking  ju- 
dicial notice  of  treaties  with  In- 
dians the  opinion  says  (p.  578): 

''  The  courts  of  the  United  Sutes 
take  judicial  notice  not  only  of  the 
public  acts  of  congress  and  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  of 
the  union,  but  also  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  sev- 
eral departments  for  tlie  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business  ( Caha 
vs.  U.  S.,  152  U.  S.  211,  14  Sup.  Ct. 
513);  also  of  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
government  whose  laws  they  exe- 
cute; also  of  the  acts(»f  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  treaties  or 
public  laws  of  the  country  ( Joiiea  vs. 
U.  S.,  137  U.  S.  202,  214, 11  Sup.  Ct. 
80);  also  of  all  matteis  of  general 
history  or  of  public  notoriety;  also 
of  the  official  character  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  president  or  heads 
of  the  departments  or  of  the  bu- 
reaus therein  for  the  performance 
of  duties  created  by  acts  of  congress 
{ Brown  vs.  Piper,  91  U.  S.  37; 
Keyser  vs.  Uitz,  133  U.  S.  138  to 
145,  10  Sup.  Ct  290.)" 

The  couit  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  relations  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  the  treaties  involved 
in  this  case. 

United  States  vs.  Foster,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct  Wisconsin  1870,  2  Bissell, 
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the  same  power  that  can  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
can  make  them  with  Indians,  but  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  so  made  is  necessarily  subject  to  those  peculiar  rela- 


377,    Fed.     Casea   15141,     Drum- 

MOND,  J. 

In  an  action  to  restrain  the  cut- 
tin<2^  of  timber  on  Indian  lands  re- 
served under  tlie  treaty  of  1831 
with  the  Menominee  Indians,  held 
that  they  could  use  timber  suffi- 
cient to  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  they  must  be 
treated  as  the  owners  of  the  land, 
althouji^h  their  ownership  was  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Kansas  Indians^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1866,  5  Wallace,  737,  Da- 
vis, J. 

Heldf  that  rules  of  interpretation 
favorable  to  Indiim  tribes  are  to  be 
adopted  in  construing  our  treaties 
with  them,  hence  a  provision  in  an 
Indian  treaty  which  exempts  their 
lands  from  levy,  sale  and  forfeiture 
is  not,  in  the  absence  of  expres- 
sions to  limit  it,  to  be  confined  to 
levy  and  sale  under  ordinary  judi- 
cial proceedings  only,  but  is  to  be 
extended  to  levy  and  sale  by  county 
officers  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Ltbby  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1880,  118  U.  S.  2.>0,  Miller,  J. 

//f /</,  that  "the  provisions  in  Ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Juno  24, 
1862,  with  the  Ottawa  Indians  of 
Blanchard^s  Fork  and  Uo(;he  de 
Boeuf,  12  Stat.  1237,  limiting  the 
power  of  alienating  granted  lands, 
apply  to  the  grants  authorized  by 
Article  III  of  the  treatvto  bo  made 
to  chiefs,  council  men,  and  head- 
men of  the  tribe;  and  deeds  made 
in  violation  of  that  limitation  (as  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  land  office 
into  patents  for  lands  allotted  to 
chiefs,  cooncilmen,  or  headmen), 
are  void.'^ 


Best  vs.  Polk,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1873,  18  Wallace,  112,  Davis,  J. 

The  numerons  cases  citing  this 
case  show  the  way  in  which  treat- 
ies with  Indians  should  be  con- 
strued and  alsp  shows  the  impossi- 
bility of  dealing  with  Indians  in 
the  same  manner  as  sovereign  na- 
tions, as  the  treaties  had  to  be 
made  exactly  as  the  United  States 
was  able  to  handle  the  property. 

Bush  vs.  United  States,  Ct. 
Claims,  fc94,  29  Ct.  Claims,  144, 
Weldon,  J. 

Godfrey  vs.  Beardsley,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct  Indiana  1841,  2  McLean,  412, 
Fed.  Cas.  5,407,  McLean,  J. 

Goodfellovo  vs.  Muckey,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct  Kans.  1881, 1  McCrary,  238 
Fed.  Cas.  5,-537,  Foster,  J. 

Gray  vs.  Coffman,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Kans.  1874,  3  Dillon,  39.3,  Fed.  Cas. 
5,714,  Dillon,  J. 

Ilendenton  vs.  Tenn.^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1850,  10  How.  311,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 

LadUja  vs.  Roland,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1844,  2  Howard,  581,  Baldwin,  J. 

M(tnn  vs.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1859,  23  Howard,  457,  Catuon,  J. 

MeifjH  vs.  McClunrj,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1815,  9  Ci-anch,  11,  Mar- 
shall,  Ch.  J.  See  reference  un- 
der §  460,  post. 

Mi  liter  vs.  Crommclin,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1855, 18  Howard,  87,  Catron,  J. 

Potawatamie  Indians  vs.  United 
States,  Ct  Claims,  1892,  27  Ct 
Claims,  403,  Weldon,  J.  (Affirmed 
suh  nomine  Pam-to-pee  vs.  U.  S,, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1893,  148  U.  S.  691, 

SlIIRAS,  J.) 

Summers  vs.  Spybuck,  Sup.  Ct. 
Kans,  18tW,  1  Kan.  394,  Conn,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Alaska  Park- 
ers'  Association,    U.    S.   Cir.    Ct. 
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lions  which,  as  was  said  in  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia^ 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
between  no  other  nations  in  the  world. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  establishment  of  treaty 
relations  between  a  sovereign  power  such  as  the  United 
States  and  nations  or  tribes  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  oc- 
cupying territory  within  its  own  boundaries,  and  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are,  became  a  matter  of 
great  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  national  af- 
fairs; it  became  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  place  the  Indian  tribes  remaining  in  this 
country  upon  a  footing  entirely  different  from  that  of  in- 
dependent nations. 

§  416.  The  Cherokee  Nation  at  present ;  Imperiom  in 
Imperio ;  other  nations. — Shortly  after  the  Cherokee-Geor- 
gia controversy  was  settled,  the  United  States  Government 
adopted  the  policy  of  transplanting  the  Indian  tribes  which 
were  then  occupying  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
territory  west  of  that  river  which  had  been  acquired  from 
France  by  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803.  Treaties  were 
made  with  many  of  the  tribes  and  nations  by  which  their 
title  to  the  territory  originally  claimed  by  them  was  extin- 
guished and  corresponding  reservations  were  provided  for 
them  in  what  is  now  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahama  and  In- 
dian Territory.^  From  time  to  time  since  then  other  trea- 
ties and  agreements  have  been  made  with  these  Indians  by 


Washington,  1897»  79  Fed.  Rep.  152, 
Handford,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Brooks,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1850,  10  Howard,  442, 
Wayne,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Winans,  V.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  Washington,  S.  D.,  1890,  73 
Fed.  Rep.  72,  Handford,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Taylor,  Sup. 
Ct.  Wash.  1887,  3  Wash.  Rep.  88, 

HOYT,  J. 

Warner  vs.  Joy,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1872, 17  Wall.  253.  Clifford,  J. 
Decided  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  grounds  as  Holden  vs.  Joy,  17 
Wall.  211. 
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Western  Cherokee  Indians  ▼«. 
United  States,  U.  S.  Ct.  Claims, 
1891,  27  Ct  Claims,  1,  Xott,  J. 

Wilson  vs.  Wall,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1807,  0  Wall.  83,  Gbier,  J. 

See  also  Wharton^s  Digest  Int 
Law,  §§  208  et  seq,  vol.  II. 

§416. 

1  See  §  411,  p.  207,  ante,  and  see 
§  132,  vol.  I,  pp.  232,  et  seq. 

§416. 

1  For  these  treaties  see  the  Com- 
pilation of  Indian  Treaties  of  1878, 
published  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment 
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which  portions  of  the  territory  so  reserved  for  them  has 
been  repurchased  by  the  United  States  and  thrown  open  for 
settlement.  Amongst  the  tribes  which  were  thus  removed  ^ 
were  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Semi- 
noles,  which  are  now  known  as  the  five  civilized  tribes  and 
with  which  the  Dawes'  Commission  are  now  negotiating  for 
a  final  adjustment  for  the  division  of  their  lands  in  severalty 
as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  section.^ 

Under  these  treaties  of  removal  the  tribes  established  gov- 
ernments for  themselves  and  their  right  to  self-government  has 
been  respected  by  the  United  States  Government  and  upheld 
by  the  courts  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  were 
complied  with.  Within  the  Indian  Territory  there  exists  an 
Imperium  in  Imperio^  the  exact  statvs  of  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine.'    The  five  tribes  above  re- 


*See  §406,  pp.  201,  et  seq,^  ante. 

» Thebo  vs.  Choctaw  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  App.  8th  Cir. 
1895,  66  Fed.  Rep.  372,  Cald- 
WKLL,  J.  This  case  is  cited  at 
lengtli  because  it  shows  to  what 
extent  the  coui-ts  go  in  protecting 
these  Indian  tiibes  from  interfer- 
ence; it  was  Iield,  as  stated  in  the 
syllabus: 

"The  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  TeiTitory  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  action  against  the  Clioc- 
taw  Nation,  or  the  chief  executive 
officers  thereof,  when  sued  in  their 
capacity  as  sucli,  for  an  alleged 
debt  or  liability  of  the  Nation,  and 
when  the  judgment  will  operate 
against  the  Nation.^* 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  the 
court  says  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  nation  as  follows  (pp.  375- 
376)  : 

*•*'  While  the  nation  has  many  of 
the  attributes  of  the  political  unit 
which  constitutes  the  civil  and 
self-governing  community  called  a 
*  State  ^  or  a  *  Nation,^  it  is  not  a 
sovereign  state,  but  it  is  a  domes- 
tic and  dependent  state,  subject  to 


the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  United  States.  Being  a  domes- 
tic and  dependent  state,  the  United 
States  may  authorize  suit  to  be 
brought  against  it.  But,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  this  power  has  been 
sparingly  exercised.  It  has  been 
the  settled  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  authorize  such  suits 
except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
subject-matter  of  the  controversy 
was  particularly  specified,  and  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  public 
interests,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  Nation,  seemed  to  require 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  place  and  maintain  the 
Ciioctaw  Nation  and  the  other  civ- 
ilized Indian  Nations  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  so  far  as  relates  to  suits 
against  them,  on  the  ])lane  of  inde- 
pendent states.  A  state,  without 
its  consent,  cannot  be  sued  by  an 
individual.  *It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished principle  of  jurisprudence 
in  all  civilized  nations  that  the 
sovereign  cannot  be  sued  in  its 
own  courts  or  any  other  without 
its  consent  and  permission;  but  it 
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ferred  to  have  been  mentioned  as  examples  only,  for  the  full 
list  of  tribes  removed  and  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  removals  took  place  the  records  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment must  be  examined  and  it  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  this  volume  to  even  give  a  list 
of  the  treaties  and  the  decisions  on  cases  arising  thereunder 
when  it  has  been  necessary  to  construe  them.  A  few  deci- 
sions on  the  status  of  some  of  the  tribes  are  given  in  the 
notes  to  this  section.* 


may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  waive  this 
privilege,  and  permit  itself  to  be 
made  a  defendant  in  a  suit  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  another  state/  Beers 
vs.  Arkansas^  20  How.  527.  The 
United  States  has  waived  its  privi- 
lege in  this  i-egard,  and  allowed 
suits  to  be  brought  against  it  in  a 
few  specified  cases.  Some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  at  times 
claimed  no  immunity  from  suits, 
but  experience  soon  demonstrated 
this  to  be  an  unwise  and  extremely 
injurious  policy,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  states  after  a  brief  ex- 
perience, abandoned  it,  and  refused 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  coer- 
cive process  of  judicial  tribunals. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Chisholm  vs.  Geor- 
gia^ 2  Dall.  419,  decided  that  under 
the  constitution  that  court  had 
original  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  by  a 
citizen  of  one  state  against  anotlier 
state,  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  straightway 
adopted,  t:iking  away  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Since  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  contract  of  a  state 
Ms  substantially  without  sanction, 
except  that  which  arises  out  of  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  state 
itself;  and  these  are  not  subject  to 
coercion.*  In  re  Ayers,  123  U.  S. 
443,  505, 8  Sup.  Ct.  164.  One  claim- 
ing to  be  craditor  of  a  state  is 
remitted  to  the  justice  of  its  legis- 
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lature.  It  has  been  the  settled 
policy  of  congress  not  to  sanction 
suits  generally  against  these  Indian 
Nations,  or  subject  them  to  suits 
upon  contracts  or  other  canses  of 
action  at  the  instance  of  private 
parties.  In  respect  to  their  liabil- 
ity to  be  sued  by  individnals,  ex- 
cept in  the  few  cases  we  have 
mentioned,  they  have  been  placed 
by  the  United  States,  substantially, 
on  the  plane  occupied  by  the  States 
under  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  constitution.  The  civilized 
Nations  in  the  Indian  Territory  are 
probably  better  guarded  against 
oppression  from  this  source  than 
the  states  themselves,  for  the  states 
may  consent  to  be  sued,  but  the 
United  States  has  never  given  its 
permission  that  these  Indian  Na- 
tions might  be  sued  generally,  even 
with  their  consent.  As  rich  as  the 
Choctaw  Nation  is  said  to  be  in 
lands  and  money,  it  would  soon  be 
impoverished  if  it  was  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and 
required  to  respond  to  all  the  de- 
mands which  pri\'ate  parties  chose 
to  prefer  against  it.  The  intention 
of  congress  to  confer  such  a  juris- 
diction upon  any  court  would  have 
to  be  expressed  in  plain  and  unam- 
biguous terms.  The  judgment  of 
the  United  States  court  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  is  affirmed." 
*  Cherokee   Natitm  vs.   Southern 
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§417.  Complications  arising  from  treaty  metliod  of 
dealing  witli  Indians;  anomalous  conditions  owing  to 
dependent  relations.  —  Anomalous  conditions  were  often 
created  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe  through 


Kansas  Railway  Co,,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1890,  135  U.  S.  641,  Harlan,  J. 

**The  Cherokee  Nation  is  not 
sovereign  in  the  sense  that  the 
United  States  or  a  State  is  sover- 
eign, but  is  now,  as  heretofore,  a 
dependent  political  community, 
subject  to  the  permanent  authority 
of  the  United  States.'' 

The  Chergkee  Trxtat  Funds,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1885,  117  U.  S.  288, 
Field,  J. 

The  opinion  contains  a  lengthy 
history  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
its  various  divisions  and  migratory 
movements,  and  the  status  of  those 
bands  of  Indians  which  did  not 
remove  west  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  tribe. 

Mehlin  vs.  /ce,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  A  pp. 
8th  Cir.  1893,  12  U.  S.  A  pp.  305, 
Caldwkll,  J.  Status  of  Cherokee 
Indians  stated  and  defined. 

PorterfieliTs  Executors  vs.  Clark, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1844,  2  Howard,  76, 
Catbon,  J. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  as  fixed  by  the  treaties 
were  historically  examined  and  the 
nature,  limits  and  effects  of  various 
g^-ants.  Held,  that  acts  of  the 
State  applied  to  Indian  territory  so 
far  as  the  treaties  would  permit 
and  that  upon  the  extinguishment 
of  Indian  titles  and  grants  the  laws 
of  States  extended  over  the 
country.  There  is  an  extended 
history  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  with  the  Cherokee  Indians 
contained  in  the  opinion. 

Tliomas  vs.  Gay,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct, 
1808,  160  U.  S.  264,  Shibas,  J. 


Jordan  vs.  Goldman^  Dist.  Ct. 
Okla.  1891,  1  Okla.  Rep.  406, 
Gbeen,  J. 

In  this  case  the  history  of  the 
Cherokee  treaties  and  the  effect  of 
subsequent  statutes  passed  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  final  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  title  as  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  is 
considered  at  length  and  deter- 
mined. The  entire  brief  of  the 
United  States  attorney  showing 
the  position  assumed  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  included  in  the  report 
of  the  case. 

Held,  that  certain  tax  statutes  of 
the  TeiTitory  of  Oklahoma  affect- 
ing cattle  grazing  on  Indian  Reserr 
vations  were  constitutional  and 
valid. 

United  States  vs.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1861,  1  Black,  267,  Nel- 
son, J. 

In  this  case  a  Calif  or  nian-Mexican 
land  grant  to  an  Indian  was  con- 
firmed on  account  of  the  usages  of 
the  Mexican  Government  prior  to 
the  transaction. 

Guthrie  vs.  Hall,  Dist.  Ct.  Okla- 
homa, 1891,  1  Okla.  454,  Seat,  J. 

Journey  cake  Y%,  Cherokee  Nation, 
U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1896,  31  Ct.  of 
Claims,  140,  Nott,  J. 

Journeycake  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1893,  28  Ct.  of 
Claims,  281,  Nott,  J. 

Mackey  vs.  Coxe,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1855,  18  Howard,  100,  McLean,  J. 

Standley  vs.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  App.  8  Cir.  1894,  59  Fed.  Rep. 
830,  Sanborn,  J. 

Taltan  vs.  Mayes,  U.  S.  Sup,  Ot 
1896,  163  U.  S.  376,  White,  J. 
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negotiations  carried  on  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
with  people  who,  although  they  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  resided  therein,  and  were  subject  to  its  laws, 
and  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regulating 
their  commercial  affairs ;  this  position  became  all  the  more 
anomalous  when  any  treaty  stipulation  was  violated  either 
by  the  tribe  or  by  the  United  States.  When  a  treaty  has 
been  violated  b}*^  a  foreign  nation  the  United  States  can 
make  its  reclamation  through  the  proper  channels  and 
compel  the  nation  either  by  diplomatic  action — possibly  by 
threat  of  war — to  make  proper  restitution;  if  a  foreign 
nation  claims  that  the  United  States  has  violated  a  treaty, 
its  claims  can  be  similarly  made  and  the  United  States  re- 
sponds thereto  either  by  proper  acknowledgment,  or  by 
proving  either  that  the  treaty  has  not  been  violated  or  that 
no  damage  has  been  sustained  which  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  reclamation.  In  regard  to  Indian  treaties,  however,  if 
any  violation  occurs  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute  contra- 
vening the  treaty,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  it  is 
simply  a  superior  act  on  the  part  of  Congress,  which  either 
supersedes  the  treaty  to  that  extent,  or  abrogates  it  alto- 
gether ;  the  United  States  in  such  cases  either  regards  the 
treaty  as  superseded  or  abrogated,  and  the  Indians  are  left 
wMthout  any  recourse  except  as  they  may  be  permitted  to 
prove  whatever  damages  may  have  been  sustained  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and,  upon  proof  of  damage.  Con- 
gress has  generally  indemnified  the  Indians  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  court  has  decreed  to  be  fair  and 
proper.  On  the  other  hand  when  Indians  violate  any  treaty 
stipulations, the  United  States  by  force  of  its  superior  posi- 
tion is  able  to  immediately  proceed  to  confiscate  lands  of  the 
Indians,  or  to  ])unish  them  in  such  manner  as  Congress,  or  in 
some  cases  the  Executive,  may  determine.  These  condi- 
tions demonstrate  practically  the  impossibility  of  maintain- 


United  States  vs.  Boyd^  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  App.   4th   Cir.   1897,  42  U.  S. 

App.  637,  GrOFF,  J. 

This   was   one   of  the   Cherokee 
cases  involving  the  relations  of  that 


tribe  to  the  Government,  the  valid* 
ity  of  contracts  made  with  them, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  resume  of  the 
legal  relations  of  the  tribes  to  the 
United  States. 


Bell  vs.  Atl.  d-  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  App.  8th  Cir.  1894,  27  U.  S.  App. 
305,  Caldwell,  J. 
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ing  treaty  relations  between  States  where  all  the  contracting 
parties  are  not  possessed  of  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
and  able  to  exercise  them.  The  relations  of  the  tribes  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  responsibility  for  depredations  by 
Indians  are  discussed  in  many  cases  decided  by  the  court  of 
claims,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  notes.^  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  court  of  claims  has  held  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  should  be  applied  to  our  dealings 
with  Indian  tribes.* 


§417. 

1  Brown  ys.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct  Claims,  1897,  82  Ct.  Claims, 
432,  NoTT,  J. 

Connor  vs.  United  Statea,  Ct. 
Claims,  1884,  19  Ct.  Claims,  675, 

RiCHABDSON,  J. 

Friend  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct   Claims,   1894,  29  Ct.   Claims, 

425,  RiCHABDSON,  Ch.  J. 

Garrison  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct   Claims,  1895,  30  Ct   Claims, 

272,  PSBLLB,  J. 

Janis  vs.  United  States,  Ct  of 
Claims,  1897,  32  Ct  of  Claims,  407, 
NoTT,  Ch.  J. 

Kendall  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1808,  7  Wallace,  113, 
MiLLEB,  J.  (Affirming  Ct  Claims, 
1865,  1  Ct  Claims,  261,  Peck,  J.) 

Labadi  vs.  United  States,  Ct. 
Claims,  1896,  31  Ct  Claims,  205, 
Wbldon,  J. 

Leighton  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1896,  101  U.  S.  291,  Buew- 
bb,  J.  (Affirming  Ct  Claims, 
1894,  29  Ct  Clms,  288,  Peelle,  J.) 

Held,  (in  Ct  Claims — see  sylla- 
bus) in  determining  certain  Indian 
depredation  claims  that  the  court 
cannot  inquire  whether  a  treaty 
was  properly  executed  or  whether 
it  was  procured  by  undue  influence 
and  that  where  the  political  de- 
partments continued  to  recognize 
an  Indian  treaty  it  must  be  in- 
ferred  that  the    tribe   was   then 


recognized  as  in  amity,  but  sach 
presumption  is  not  conclusive. 

Litchfield  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct  Claims,  1898,  33  Ct  Claims, 
203,  Pbbllb,  J. 

Love  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct. 
Claims,  1894,  29  Ct  Claims,  332, 

NOTT,  J. 

Mares  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct 
Claims,  1894,  29  Ct.  Claims,  197, 
Weldon,  J. 

Moore  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct  Claims,  1897,  32  Ct  Claims, 
593,  Peelle,  J.  Definition  of  treaty 
relations  with  Indians  examined. 

United  States  vs.  Navarre,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1899,  173  U.  S.  77,  Mo- 
Kenna,  J.  ( Affirming  Navarre  vs. 
United  States,  33  Ct  Claims,  235). 

Valk  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct 
Claims,  1894,  29  Ct  Claims,  62, 
Richardson,  Ch.  J. 

See  also  Brings  vs.  Sample,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  Kans.  1890,  43  Fed.  Rep. 
102,  Foster,  J. 

Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Joumeycake, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1894,  155  U.  S.  190, 
Brewer,  J. 

Frost  vs.  Wenie,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1895,  157  U.  S.  40,  Harlan,  J. 

Leavenworth  L.  &  G.  R.  R.  Co, 
vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1875,  92  U.  S.  733,  Davls,  J. 

See  also  land  grant  and  treaty 
cases  cited  in  notes  under  next 
section. 

^  Leighton  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
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§  418.  Railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations. — 

On  numerous  occasions  Congress  bus  made  extensive  land 
grants  to  railroad  companies  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the 
building  of  railroads  in  the  western  parts  of  this  country. 
Many  of  those  roads  were  located  through  territory  which 
was  included  in  the  reservations  set  apart  for  Indians  under 
treaties  made  long  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  land  grant 


Ct.  of  Claims,  1894,  20  Ct.  of  Clms. 
288,  Peelle,  J.,  affirmed  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1895,  161  U.  S.  291,  Brewer,  J. 
Love  vs.  United  Stdtes.  U.  S.  ('t.  of 
Claims,  1894,  29  Ct.  of  Clms.  3:^2, 
NOTP,  J.  These  were  cases  under 
the  Indian  depredation  acts  and  the 
i*elations  of  tribes  of  Indians  with 
the  United  States  durin<x  i)eri()ds  of 
peace  and  of  war  wei-e  discussed 
at  length.  The  application  of  tlie 
principles  of  international  law  were 
referred  to  in  opinion  in  tlic  Love 
case  as  follows  (pp.  340-S): 

**The  principles  of  international 
law  have  been  applied  to  hostilities 
with  the  Indiim  tribes  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cord to  them  the  rights  of  a  belliger- 
ent. It  is  too  well  settled  to  need 
citations  that  an  Indian  warrior  in  a 
war  waged  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  State  cannot  bo  tried  ft)r  mur- 
der or  robbery  in  its  courts.  The 
international  rule  which  holds  a 
nation  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
its  members  so  long  as  peace  contin- 
ues may  be  illogical,  but  it  is  world- 
wide.    .     . 

**  The  law  of  nations  *  defines 
the  rights  and  prescribes  the  du- 
ties of  nations  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other'  (1  Kent's  Com. 
p.  1):  and  it,  'ahliougjj  not  spe- 
cifically adopted  by  the  Consii- 
tution,  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land'  (Attorney-General 
Randolph,  1  Opin.  p.  27).     *That 
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the  law  of  nations  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  land  is  es- 
tablished from  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution upon  principle  and  by  au- 
thority' (Attorney-General  Speed, 
11  Opin.  p.  299).  International 
law  operates  in  these  cases  in  two 
ways;  it  gives  to  these  claimants  a 
right  of  redress  for  depredations 
upim  their  property  in  time  of 
peace,  and  it  gives  to  these  Indian 
defendants  a  right  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  court  under  the  gen- 
eral i)rinciples  which  regulate  the 
aftairs  of  nations.  The  question, 
of  course,  will  be,  in  each  case 
where  the  recovery  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  United  States 
when  they  concluded  peace  witli  a 
warring  tribe,  whether  they  as- 
serted a  right  to  indemnity.  If  the 
Government  did  not,  the  individual 
suitor  cannot."  [These  liabilities 
are  then  compared  to  those  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  reference  made  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  refused  to 
pay  for  losses  incidental  to  war], 

'*  5.  Where  the  liability  of  Indian 
defendants  depends  upon  a  treaty 
by  which  they  assumed  responsi- 
bilities for  pastor  future  wars,  lia- 
bilities not  imposed  by  interna- 
tional law  or  by  statute,  the  right 
of  the  claimant  to  recover  will  be 
measured  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.'* 
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statutes.  The  necessity  of  connecting  the  East  and  the  West 
hy  rail  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
Indian  reservations  rights  of  way  were  given  to  the  companies. 
In  some  instances  new  treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians 
whose  reservations  were  affected ;  in  other  cases  Congress 
acted  first  and  adjusted  the  matter  afterwards,  sometimes 
providing  in  the  statutes  for  compensation,  sometimes  leav- 
ing it  to  the  court,  and  sometimes  not  making  any  direct 
provision  whatever.  Under  such  circumstances  matters  in- 
volving the  construction  of  Indian  treaties  reserving  terri- 
tory for  the  Indians  and  subsequent  statutes  granting  the 
same  territory  to  railroad  companies  frequently  came  before 
the  courts.  The  rule  adopted,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
to  uphold  and  construe  the  treaty  and  the  statute  together 
whenever  possible,  but,  if  impossible  to  do  so,  the  later  stat- 
ute must  prevail,  the  grant  be  upheld,  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Indians  settled  by  Congress,  or  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
or  such  other  court,  as  may  have  jurisdiction,  either  under 
general  statutes  or  ones  passed  for  the  special  occasion. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  statutes  and  as  many  decisions 
involving  these  questions ;  a  few  cases  only  are  referred  to 
in  the  notes.^    The  treaties  can  be  found  by  examining  the 
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1  Buttz  vs.  Northern  Pacific  nail- 
road,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1886,  119  U. 
S.  55,  Field,  J. 

Col,  db  Ore.  Land  Co,  vs.  Worden, 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Ore.  1898,  85  Fed. 
Rep.  94,  and  87  Fed.  Rep.  532,  Bel- 
LINGEK,  J. 

Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Southern 
Kansas  Railway  Co,,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1890,  135  U.  S.  641,  Harlan,  J. 

lUinoin  Steel  Co,  vs.  Budzisz, 
U.  S.  C.  C.  E.  D.  Wis.  1897,  82  Fed. 
Rep.  1^30,  Seaman,  J.  And  see  also 
Budzisz  vs.  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1898, 170  U.  S.  41,  SiiiRAS,  J. 

Leavenworth  At,  R.  R.  Co.  vs. 
United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1875, 
92  U.  S.  733,  Davis,  J. 

M.  K,  A  T.  JR.  JB.  Co.  vs.  Roberts, 

16 


U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1894,  152  U.  S.  114, 
Field,  J. 

3/.  A^  «fc  r.  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  United 
States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1875,  92 
U.  S.  700,  Davis,  J. 

Shepard  vs.  N.  W.  Life  Ins.  Co., 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Michigan,  1889,  40 
Fed.  Rep.  341,  Brown,  J. 

RosSYS.  K(ll%  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  N.  D. 
Wash.  1893,  56  Fed.  Hop.  855,  II an- 
FORD,  J.  And  see  also  Eells  vs. 
Ross,  04  Fed.  Rep.  417. 

St.  Paul,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  ys.  Phelps, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1890,  137  U.  S.  528, 
Lamar,  J. 

Stroud  vs.  Missouri  Riofr,  etc., 
R.  R.  Co.,  V.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Kan. 
1877, 4  Dillon,  390,  Fed.  Cas.  13,547, 
Dillon,  J. 

Utah  A  Northern    Ry.    Co,  vs. 
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Indian  treaty  volame  of  1873  and  the  statutes  are  geneiall 
referred  to  in  the  opinions.  The  abandonment  of  the  treat 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians  has  greatly  lessened  tbi 
class  of  cases. 

§  419.  Criminal  jurisdiction ;  treaty  proYisions  and  stal 
utes. — Many  of  the  Indian  treaties  contain  provisions  fo 
the  trial  of  Indians  by  their  own  tribunals. 

The  special  provisions  of  the  treaties  control  the  exten 
of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  depends  upon  the  natioi 
ality  of  the  accused  and  the  locality  of  the  cnma 

In  a  leading  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  *  the  history  c 

the  United  States  from  Mexico  h 


Fisher,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1885,  116 
U.  S.  28,  Field,  J. 

§419. 

1  United  States  vs.  Kagama,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1886,  118  U.  S.  375,  Mil- 

LEB,  J. 

The  questions  in  this  case  arose 
on  demurrer  to  an  indictment 
against  two  Indians  for  murder  of 
another  Indian,  committed  on  an 
Indian  reservation  in  California. 

Tlie  question  was  whether  the 
United  States  had  the  right  to  pass 
tlie  act  of  1885,  giving  Congress 
nece8SP.ry  jurisdiction  to  try  In- 
dians under  such  circumstances  on 
reservations  and  where  tribal  rela- 
tions still  existed. 

The  court  reviewed  the  relation 


the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgi 
and  the  whole  of  California,  wit 
the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitant 
many  of  whom  were  Indiana,  m 
transferred  by  that  treaty  to  tb 
United  States. 

''The  relation  of  the  India 
tribes  living  within  the  borders  c 
the  United  States,  both  before  an 
since  the  Revolution,  to  the  peop] 
of  the  United  States  has  alwaj 
been  an  anomaloos  one  and  of 
complex  character. 

*'  Following  the  policy  of  tli 
European  governments  in  the  dii 
covery  of  America  towards  the  Ii 
dians  who  wei*e  found  here,  th 
colonies  before  the  Revolution  an 


of  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  <  the  States  and  the  United  State 
at  length,  and  the  right  of  the  Uni-  since,  have  recognized  in  the  Ii 
ted  States  to  govern  territories,  re- 1  dians  a  possessory  right  to  the  so 
ferring  to  tlie  cases  of  the  Cherokep  over  which  they  roamed  and  hunte 
Xation  vs.  State  of  Georgia,  5  Pe-  j  and  esUiblished  occasional  villaga 
tei-s,  1;  Murphy  Y8.  Ramsey,  114  U.  But  they  asserted  an  ultimate  tit] 
S.  15;  American  Insurance  Com-  in  the  land  itself,  by  which  the  Ii 
pany  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  ."ill,  dian  tribes  were  forbidden  to  se 
United  States  vs.  Rogers,  4  How-    or  transfer  it  to  other  nations  c 


ard,  567,  and  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Indians  and  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  legis- 
late in  regard  to  them  the  court 
says  (pp.  381-385): 

''  The  Indian  reservation  in  the 
case  before  us  is  land  bought  by 
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peoples  without  the  consent  of  thi 
paramount  authority.  When 
a  tribe  wished  to  dispose  of  It 
land,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  the  Stat 
or  the  United  States  wished  to  pm 
chase  it,  a  treaty  with  the  tribe  wa 
the  only  mode  in  which  this  coal 
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Indian  relations  was  reviewed  at  length  and  the  jurisdiction 
of*  the  Indian  tribal  courts  sustained  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
of  the  United  States  courts. 


t>e  done.    The  United  States  recog- 
nized no  right  in  private  peraons, 
or  in  other  nations  to  make  such  a 
purchase  hy  treaty  or  otherwise. 
'VTitli  the  Indians  themselves  these 
Y^lations  are  equally  difiScult  to  de- 
fine.    They  were,  and  always  have 
l>een,  i-egarded  as  having  a  semi- 
Independent   position  when    they 
preserved    their   trihal    relations; 
not  as  States,  not  as  nations,  not 
as  X>osse8sed  of  the  full  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  but  as  a  separate 
people,  with  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  internal  and  social  re- 
lations, and  thus  far  not  brought 
under  the  laws  of  the  Union  or  of 
the  State  within  whose  limits  they 
resided. 

**  Perhaps  the  best  statement  of 
their  position  is  found  in  the  two 
opinions  of  this  court  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia^  5 
Peters,  1,  and  in  the  case  of  Wor- 
cester vs.  State  of  Georgia^  6  Peters, 
515,  536.  These  opinions  are  ex- 
haustive; and  in  the  separate  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  the 
former,  is  a  very  valuable  resunid  of 
the  treaties  and  statutes  concern- 
ing the  Indian  tribes  previous  to 
and  during  the  confedemtiou. 

**  In  the  first  of  the  above  cases 
it  was  held  that  these  tribes  were 
neither  states  nor  nations,  and  had 
only  some  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  could  not  be  so 
for  recognized  in  that  capacity  as 
to  sustain  a  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  second  case  it  was  said  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction asserted  over  them  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  which,  because 


they  were  within  ita  limits,  where 
they  had  been  for  ages,  had  at- 
tempted to  extend  her  laws  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts  over 
them. 

**  In  the  opinions  in  these  cases 
they  ai*e  spoken  of  as  *  wards  of 
the  nation,'  'pupils,'  as  local  de- 
pendent communities.  In  this 
spirit  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted its  relations  to  them  from 
its  organization  to  this  time.  But, 
after  an  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  of  the  treaty-making  system 
of  government,  Congress  has  de- 
termined upon  a  new  departure — 
to  govern  them  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
March  3,  1871,  embodied  in 
sec.  2079,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes 
(the  section  is  then  quoted  as  on 
p.  197,  ante): 

*'  The  case  of  Crow  Dog,  109  U.  S. 
556,  in  which  an  agreement  with 
the  Sioux  Indians,  ratified  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  was  supposed  to 
extend  over  them  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  courts,  covering  murder  and 
other  grave  crimes,  shows  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  this  new  de- 
parture. The  decision  in  that  case 
admits  that  if  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress had  been  to  punish,  by  the 
United  States  courts,  the  murder 
of  one  Indian  by  another,  the  law 
would  liave  been  valid.  But  the 
coui-t  could  not  see,  in  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Indians  sanctioned 
by  Congress,  a  purpose  to  repeal 
sec.  2146  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
whicli  expressly  excludes  from  that 
jurisdiction  the  case  of  a  crime 
committed  by  one  Indian  against 
'  another   in   the   Indian   country. 
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A  number  of  cases  are  cited  in  the  notes'  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal,  State  and  Territorial  courts  has  been 
the  sole  question  argued  and  decided  in  trials  of  Indians. 


The  passage  of  the  act  now  under 
consideration  was  designed  to 
remove  that  objection,  and  to  go 
further  by  including  such  crimes 
on  reservations  lying  within  a 
state. 

**  Is  this  latter  fact  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  law?  The  statute  in  it- 
self contains  no  express  limitation 
ui>on  the  powers  of  a  state  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts.  If  there 
be  any  limitation  in  either  of  these, 
it  grows  out  of  the  implication 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  defined  a  crime  committed 
within  the  state,  and  made  it  pun- 
ishable in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  But  Congress  has  done 
this,  and  can  do  it,  with  regard  to 
all  offences  relating  to  matte i*s  to 
which  the  Federal  authority  ex- 
tends. Does  that  authority  ex- 
tend to  this  case? 

**It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
nature  of  the  offence  (murder)  is 
one  wliich  in  almost  nil  cases  of  its 
commission  is  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  the  States,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  courts.  The 
distinction  is  claimed  to  be  that 
the  offence  under  the  statute  is 
committed  by  an  Indian,  that  it  is 
committed  on  a  reservation  set 
apart  within  the  state  for  residence 
of  the  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  fair  inference 
is  that  the  offending  Indian  shall 
belong  to  that  or  some  otlier  tribe. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  proc- 
ess of  the  State  courts  within  the 
reservation,  nor  with  the  operation 
of  State  laws  upon  white  people 
found  there.    Its  effect  is  confined 


to  the  acts  of  an  Indian  of  some 
tribe,  of  a  criminal  character,  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the 
resei-vation. 

*'It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is 
within  the  competency  of  Congress. 
These  Indian  tribes  are  the  wards 
of  the  nation.  They  are  communi- 
ties dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Dependent  largely  for  their  daily 
food.  Dependent  for  their  politi- 
cal rights.  They  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  States,  and  receive  from  them 
no  protection.  Because  of  the 
local  ill-feeling,  the  people  of  the 
States  where  they  are  found  are  of- 
ten their  deadliest  enemies.  From 
their  very  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness, so  largely  due  to  the  course 
of  dealing  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  them  and  the  treaties 
in  which  it  has  been  promised, 
there  arises  the  duty  of  protection, 
and  with  it  the  power.  This  has 
always  been  recognized  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress,  and  by  this 
court,  whenever  the  question  has 
arisen. 

"In  the  case  of  Worcester  vs. 
The  State  of  Georgia^  above  cited, 
it  was  held  that,  though  the  Indians 
had  by  ti-eaty  sold  their  land  within 
that  State,  and  agreed  to  remove 
away,  which  they  had  failed  to  do, 
tlie  State  could  not,  while  they  re- 
mained on  those  lands,  extend  its 
laws,  criminal  and  civil,  over  the 
tribes;  that  the  duty  and  power  to 
compel  their  removal  was  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  tribe  was 
under  their  protectitm,  and  could 
not  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  process  of  its  courts. 


*  For  note  2  see  p.  229. 
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"  The  same  thing  was  decided  in 
^he  case  of  Fellotos  vs.  Blackamith, 
10  How.  366.     In  this  case,  also,  the 
Indians  Iiad  sold  their  hinds  under 
supervision  of  the  States  of  Mtissa- 
chusetts  and  of  New  York,  and  had 
agreed  to  remove  within  a  given 
time.     Wlien  the  time  came  a  suit 
to  recover  some  of  the  land  was 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  which  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff.     But  this  court 
held,   on  writ  of  error,  that  the 
State  could  not  enforce  this    re- 
moval, but  the  duty  and  the  power 
to  do  so  was  in  the  United  States. 
See  also  the  case  of  the  Kansas 
Indians,  5  Wall.  737;    New    York 
Indians,  5  Wall.  761. 

**  The  power  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment over  these  remnants  of  a 
race  once  powerful,  now  weak  and 
diminished  in  numbei*8,  is  neces- 
sary for  their  protection,  as  well  as 
to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom 
they  dwell.  It  must  exist  in  thut 
government,  because  it  never  has 
existed  anywhere  else,  because  the 
theatre  of  its  exercise  is  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  has  never  been 
denied,  and  because  it  alone  can 
enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes.'' 

'-*  Famous  Smith  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1894,  151  U.  S.  50, 
Browx,  J. 

Indian  jurisdiction  sustained: 
Held  J  that  the  United  States  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
Cherokee  Treaties  to  try  an  Indian 
for  killing  an  Indian  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation's  territory.  Held  also 
that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on 
the  prosecution  to  prove  that  the 
murdered  man  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try was  not  an  Indian. 


Harkness  vs.  Hyde,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1878,  98  U.  S.  476,  Field,  J. 

Held,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshone 
Indians,  process  from  the  Dis.  Ct. 
of  Idaho  cannot  be  served  upon  a 
defendant  on  any  Indian  reservation 
in  that  territory. 

Inre  Mayfield,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1891, 
141  U.  S.  107,  Bkown,  J. 

This  was  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dian member  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion who  had  been  ari*ested,  tried 
and  convicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  for  the  crime  of 
adultery  with  a  white  woman,  not 
an  Indian. 

The  petitioner  claimed  that  un- 
der the  treaty  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  he  was  amenable  only  to 
the  courts  of  the  Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  held  and 
discharj^ed  the  prisoner;  the  opin- 
ion recites  the  treaties,  various 
statutes  and  the  power  given  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Nofire  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1897,  164  U.  S.  657, 
Brewer,  J. 

Held,  that  where  the  Cherokee 
nation  adopted  a  ci  tizen  into  a  tribe, 
he  was  to  be  considered  a  citizen 
of  the  tribe  and  that  jurisdiction 
over  an  offence  would  be  vested  in 
the  courts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  treaties  with  that  Nation. 

State  of  Maine  vs.  Nexoell, 
Sup.  Ct.  Me.  1892,  84  Me.  465, 
Emery,  J. 

A  Passamaquoddy  Indian  in- 
dicted under  a  State  statute  for  kill- 
ing fish  and  game,  pleaded  exemp- 
tions under  an  Indian  treaty,  but  the 
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tion  of  Indian  citizenship  has  also  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion and  litigation.     Some  of  the  treaties  provide  for  meth- 


court  overruled  the  demurrer,  hold- 
ing that  while  Indians  resident 
within  this  State  have  a  partial  or- 
ganization for  tenure  of  property 
and  local  affairs,  they  have  now  no 
separate  political  organization,  and 
are  subject  as  individuals  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Campbell, 
Sup.  Ct.  Minn.  1893,  53  Minn.  354, 
Mitchell,  J. 

Held,  that  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
stipulations,  the  criminal  laws  of 
a  State,  except  so  far  as  restricted 
by  Congressional  legislation,  ex- 
tend to  crimes  committed  on  Indian 
reservations  by  persons  who  are 
not  Indians  connected  with  their 
tribes,  but  that  Indians  retaining 
their  tribal  relations  are  subject 
exclusively  to  Congressional  juris- 
diction and  are  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  a  State. 

United  States  vs.  Thomas,  U. 
S.   Sup.  Ct  1894,   151    U.  S.  5T7, 

PlELD,    J. 

Jurisdiction  of  an  Indi<an  charged 
with  murder,  not  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Chippewa  Reservations 
sustained. 

United  States  vs.  McBratney, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1881,  104  U.  S.  021, 
Gray,  J.  Held ;  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Colorado  has  no  ju- 
risdiction of  an  indictment  against 
a  white  man  for  the  murder  of  a 
white  man  within  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion within  the  State  of  Coloi*ado. 
Also  held  that  the  enabling  act  for 
the  formation  of  the  Government 
of  Colorado  of  March  3,  1875,  did 
not  create  any  exception  on  the 
ground  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  not  inconsistent  there- 
with. 

United  States  vs.  Martin,  U.  S. 
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Dist  Ct  Ore.  1883,  14  Fed.  Bepi 
817,  Dbady,  J. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court 
over  crimes  committed  on  the 
Umatilla  Reservation  under  treaty 
of  1855  sustained. 

United  States  vs.  Rodgers^  U.  S. 
Dist  Ct  Ark.  1885,  23  Fed.  Rep. 
658,   Pabker,  J. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  to  crimes  committed  on 
a  strip  known  as  the  Cherokee  Out- 
let, discussed  and  defined,  and  re- 
viewing United  States  statutes  and 
treaties  affecting  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

Albert]/  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1890,  162  U.  S.  499, 
Brown,  J. 

Jurisdiction- of  United  States 
court  upheld. 

In  re  Captain  Jack,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1889,  130  U.  S.  353,  Miller,  J. 

In  re  Gon-shay-ee,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1889,  130  U.  S.  343,  Miller,  J. 

Ex  parte  Crow  Dog,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1883,  109  U.  S.  656,  Mai- 
thews,  J. 

An  Indian,  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death  under  the 
decision  of  a  territorial  court,  on 
habeas  claimed  that  the  court  was 
without  jurisdiction  on  account  of 
treaty  stipulations  giving  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed 
by  Indians  in  an  Indian  cuuntiy  to 
the  tribal  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  territorial  court 
was  without  jurisdiction. 

Lucas  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1890,  103  U.  S.  612,  Shi- 
ras,  J. 

state  of  New  Jersey  vs.  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1812,  7  Cranch,  164, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J.  Involving  leg- 
islative acts  of  New  Jersey. 
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ods  by  which  Indians  may  be  naturalized,  while  other  treaties 
are  silent  on  that  point.  The  question  of  Indian  citizenship 
in  general  has  been  discussed  by  Wharton  ^  and  there  have 
been  some  recent  decisions  in  regard  thereto  by  the  Supreme 
Court.2 

The  status  of  the  native  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  ac- 
quired territory  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  rise  to 


Taltan  vs.  Mayes,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1896,  163  U.  S.  376,  White,  J. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation  and  ju- 
risdiction as  to  crimes  discussed 
and  sustained. 

United  States  vs.  Berry,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct,  Colorado,  1880,  2  Mc- 
Crary,  S8,  McCbary,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Bridleman, 
U.  S.  Dist  Ct  Ore.  1881,  7  Sawyer, 
243,  Deady,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Clapox,  U.  S. 
Dist.  Ct.  Ore.  1888, 35  Fed.  Rep.  575, 
Deadt,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Leathers^'V,  S. 
Dist  Ct  Nev.  1879,  6  Sawyer,  17, 

HiLLYEB,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Pridgeon,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1894,  153  U.  S.  48,  Jack- 
son, J.  Jurisdiction  of  United 
States  Courts  sustained. 

United  States  vs.  Rogers,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1846,  4  Howard,  567,  Ta- 
ney, Ch.  J.     Leading  case. 

United  States  vs.  Sturgeon,  U.  S. 
Dist  Ct.  Nevada,  1879, 6  Sawyer,  29, 
Hillyer,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Yellow  Sun, 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Nebraska,  1870,  1  Dil- 
lon, 271,  Dillon,  J. 

Westmoreland  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1895,  155  U.  S.  545, 
Brewer,  J.  Jurisdiction  of  Uni- 
ted States  Courts  sustained. 

§420. 

1  Wharton's  Digest,  Int  Law, 
voL  II,  §  196,  p.  481. 

*Elk  vs.  Wilkins,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1884,  112  U.  S.  94,  Gray,  J. 

This  is  not  a  treaty  case,  but  it 


involves  the  status  of  Indians  as 
to  citizenship. 

The  points  decided  are  stated  in 
the  syllabus  as  follows: 

^*An  Indian,  born  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the 
United  States,  which  still  exists  and 
is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  who 
has  voluntarily  separated  himself 
from  his  tribe,  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence among  the  white  citizens  of 
a  State,  but  who  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized, or  taxed,  or  recognized  as  a 
citizen,  either  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Article  of  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

**A  petition  alleging  that  the 
plaintiff  is  an  Indian,  and  was  bom 
within  the  United  States,  and  has 
severed  his  tribal  relation  to  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  fully  and  com- 
pletely surrendered  himself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  still  so  cont  inues  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stites, 
and  is  a  bona  fide  i*esident  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  city  of  Oma- 
ha, does  not  show  that  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  under  the 
Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment 
the  Constitution.^^ 

See  also  United  States  vs.  Kag- 
am  a,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1886,  118  U.  S. 
375,  Miller,  J.,  and  extract  from 
opinion  in  note  to  §419.  pp.226, 
et  seq,,  ante. 
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the  question  of  whether  they  are  Indians  in  the  sense  that 
that  word  is  used  in  Constitution  giving  Congress  jurisdic- 
tion to  govern  them  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has  over  the 
aborigines  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 

Congress  has  assumed  such  jurisdiction  over  the  native 
tribes  which  were  similar  in  native  habits  and  customs  to 
the  aborigines  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  on  many 
occasions.  Many  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
Mexico  and  Alaska  have  been  classed  and  governed  as  In- 
dians, In  some  instances  the  treaties  specially  provided  for 
the  treatment  of  inhabitants  of  European  descent  and  com- 
mitted the  government  of  native  inhabitants  to  Congress. 
The  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  provides  that  the  "civil  and 
political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall 
be  determined  b}'^  Congress."  ^ 

Some  of  the  cases  involving  the  status  of  Indians  or  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  are  cited  in  the  notes  to 
this  section.*  If  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  recently  ac- 
quired territory  are  to  be  considered  as  Indians,  Congress 


•The  treaties  with  France  of 
ISm,  Mexico  of  1848  and  1853,  Rus- 
sia of  18C7,  and  Spain  of  1819  and 
1898,  should  be  examined.  See 
Treaties  Appendix  at  end  of  this 
vohimc;  that  witli  JSpain  of  1898  is 
printed  in  full,  Vol.  I.,  p.  508. 

♦  Unifid  States  vs.  Eitrfde,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.,  1854,  17  How.  525,  Nel- 
son,  J. 

Held,  that  a  Mexican  Indian 
had  a  ri^ht  to  take  and  hold  Mexi- 
can (grants  under  tlie  Treaty  of  1848, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his 
ownersliip  prior  t(»  the  treaty.  No 
opinion  is  expressed  in  this  deci- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  any  other 
titles  under  other  circumstances. 

United  States  vs.  Ji>svph^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1870,  94  U.  S.  614,  Mil- 
ler, J. 

United  States  vs.  Kagama,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1886,  118  U.  S.  :^75,  Mil- 
L£B,  J.  See  extracts  under  §  419, 
p.  226,  post. 
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United  States  vs.  Payne,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct  Ark.  1881,  2  McCrary,  289, 
Parker,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Sunolj  U.  S. 
Dist.  Ct.  Cal.  1855,  Fed,  Cases, 
10,421,  Hoffman,  J. 

Mitchel  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1835,  9  Peters,  711,  Bald- 
win, J.  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1841,  15 
Peters,  52,  Wayne,  J. 

The  status  and  rights  of  Indians 
and  of  persons  dealing  with  them 
under  ti-eaties  and  contracts  exe- 
cuted prior  to  the  cession  of  Flor- 
ida to  the  United  States  discussed 
at  length. 

United  States  vs.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1861,  1  Black,  267,  Nel- 
son, J.  In  this  case  a  Califomiar 
Mexican  land  grant  to  an  Indian 
was  confirmed  on  account  of  the 
usaf^es  of  tlie  Mexican  Government 
prior  to  the  transaction. 

McKay  vs.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Dist 
Ct  D.  Oreg.  1871,  2  Sawyer,  118, 
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can  govern  them  under  the  constitutional  power  as  well  as 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

§  421.  Abandonment  of  treaty  method  proper  course 
for  Congress  to  pnrsne. — This  state  of  affairs  continued  un- 
til 1867^  when  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  providing  that 
from  that  time  no  more  treaties  should  be  entered  into,  but 
that  all  relations  with  the  Indians  should  be  regulated  either 
by  contract,  or  by  an  act  of  Congress,  since  which  time 
transactions  have  been  conducted  in  pursuance  of  this  plan ; 
treaty  stipulations  are  still  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
courts,  however,  when  questions  arise  as  to  the  vested  rights 
of  Indians  under  treaties  made  prior  to  1871. 

This  was  a  sensible  and  proper  course  to  pursue ;  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  no  longer  regulates  its  relations  with  Indians, 
or  Indian  affairs  of  any  nature,  by  treaties  or  in  any  manner 
except  under  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  together  with  the  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  Indian  lands  are  owned  by 
the  United  States,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy,(witli  the  exception  of  some  reservations  which  are 
owned  by  the  States),  but  in  all  cases  also  subject  to  the  right 
to  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  which  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  itself.  Ample  power,  therefore,  exists 
in  Congress  to  regulate  in  every  respect,  not  only  the  com- 
merce between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dians, but  also  everything  under  governmental  control  which 
transpires  upon  territory  to  which  the  United  States  has  the 
paramount  title,  even  while  it  is  subject  to  the  easement  of 
the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy. 

§  422.  This  chapter  confined  to  treaty-making  with  In- 
dians ;  no  attempt  made  to  review  history  of  relations  be- 
tween United  States  and  Indians,  or  to  discnss  propriety 
of  treatment. — In  this  brief  review  of  the  treaty  regulations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Indian  tribes,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  review  the  history  of  the  extinguishment  of 


Deady,  J.  Status  of  Oregon  In- 
dians involved  after  settlement  of 
northwestern  boundary. 


§421. 

1 10  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  566,  see 
also  U.  S.  Rev.  St.  at  §§  2079,  etseq., 
quoted  under  §  403,  p.  197,  ante. 
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the  Indian  title  in  the  United  States,  or  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Indians  have  been  justh,  or  un- 
justly, treated  by  the  Federal  Government ;  *  the  author  how- 
ever has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  blame  the  govern 
ment  in  a  wholesale  manner  in  this  respect,  and,  so  far  as 
the  courts  are.  concerned,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any 
charges  of  injustice. 

§  423.  Snpreme  Conrt  has  always  afforded  protection  to 
Indians  lH>tli  as  to  riglits  of  property  and  of  person. — In- 
deed the  facts  which  impress  themselves  most  strongly  upon 
the  mind  of  anyone  studying  the  history  of  the  Indians  so  far 
as  treaty  relations  are  considered,  are  that  those  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  our  country,  both  as  tribes  and  as  individualsy 
have  been  afforded  the  same  standing  in  the  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  has  been  afforded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  foreign  powers;  that  all  questions  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  land  formerly  occupied  by  them  either  for  vil- 
lages or  hunting  grounds,  and  the  distribution  of  money 
paid  therefor,  have  been  finally  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  as  questions 
between  citizens,  corporations  and  States  of  this  nation  have 
been  adjudicated ;  that  so  far  as  the  protection  of  constitu- 
tional, statutory  or  treaty  rights  are  concerned,  whenever  it 
has  been  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  questions  affecting  Indians,  either  as  to 
their  personal  rights,  or  their  ownership  of  territory,  they 
have  had  the  same  protecting  arm  of  the  law  thrown  around 
them  as  has  ever  been  afforded  to  any  suitor  or  litigant  in 
that  court;  that  while  the  United  States,  through  its  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  departments  continued  to  establish  treaty 
relations  with  those  tribes,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
extended  to  the  treaties  so  entered  into  by  those  departments 
of  the  government  the  same  faith,  sanctity  and  character  as 
they  gave  to  treaties  entered  into  in  the  same  manner  with 
any  other  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  now  that  the 
relations  formerly  regulated  by  treaty  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  CQntracts  between  the  tribes  and  the  Federal  govem- 


§422. 

*  See  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  for  valuable  and 
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ment,  the  same  protection  ^  \yill  undoubtedly  be  afforded  to 
those  people  whom  Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared  were  in 
a  state  of  pupilage  to  the  United  States  which  must  always 
remain  their  guardian,  as  is  given  to  any  other  holders  of 
contract  rights  who  come  before  that  tribunal  and  ask  for 
its  protection. 
President  Koosevelt '  has  recently  expressed  his  views  as 


§428. 

^Choctaw  A  ChickcLsaw  Nations 
▼8.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct.  Claims, 
1809,  84  Ct.  Claims,  17,  Howky,  J. 

Choctaw  Nationvs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1886,  119  U.  S.  1, 
MArrHSWs,  J.  (Reversing  U.  S. 
Ct  Claims,  1884,  19  Ct.  Claims, 
243,  Richardson,  J.) 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees 
▼8.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct. 
Claims,  1885,  20  Ct.  Claims,  449, 
RiCHABDsoN,  Cb.  J.,  affirmed,  sub 
nomine.  The  Cherokee  Trust  Funds, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1885,  117  U.  S.  288, 
FiSLD,  J.  The  opiuioQ  in  this  case 
contains  a  lengthy  history  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  its  raigi-a- 
tions. 

Pam-to-pee  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1893,  148  U.  S.  091, 
Shibas,  J.  (Affirming  PotawatOr 
mie  Indians  Y8.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct.  Claims,  1892, 27  Ct.  Claims,  403, 
Weldox,  J. ;  United  States  vs.  Old 
Settlers,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  1893,  148 
U.  S.  427,  Fuller,  Ch.  J.) 

These  are  some  of  the  cases  dis- 
tributing the  funds   under  treaty 


provisions  between  Indians;  an 
examination  of  them  shows  the 
complicated  condition  of  rights  of 
Indians  arising  under  treaties  and 
sales  of  lands  and  the  extent  to 
wliich  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  had  to  act  as  their 
guardians. 

In  re  Sah  Quah,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct 
Alaska,  1886,  31  Fed.  Rep.  327, 
Dawson,  J. 

Western  Cherokee  Indians  vs. 
United  States,  U.  S.  Ct.  Claims, 
1891,  27  Ct  Claims,  1,  Nott,  J. 

Westmoreland  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1895,  155  U.  S.  546. 
Brewer,  J.  In  this  case,  on  the 
facts,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Court  over  Indians  pursuant 
to  treaty  stipulations  was  sustained. 

New  York  Indians  vs.  United 
States,  Court  of  Claims,  1895, 30  Ct. 
of  Clms.  413,  Davis,  J.,  aflfM  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1899, 173  U  S.  464,  Bbown,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Blackfeather, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1894,  155  U.  S.  180. 
Brown,  J.  Rights  of  Indians  un- 
der numerous  treaties  adjudicated 
and  adjusted. 


2  President  Roosevelt  on  Treatment  of  the  Indian. 

In  his  first  annual  message  transmitted  to  Congress  on  December  3, 
1901,  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

'*In  my  judgment  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  definitely 
make  up  our  minds  to  recognize  the  Indian  as  an  individual,  and  not  as 
a  member  of  a  tribe.  The  general  allotment  act  is  a  mighty  pulverizing 
engine  to  break  up  the  tribal  mass.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  family 
and  the  individual.  Under  its  provisions  some  60,000  Indians  have  al- 
ready become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  should  now  break  up 
the  tribal  funds,  doing  for  them  what  allotment  does  for  the  tribal  lands; 
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to  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  tribal  relations  of  the  In- 
dians still  remaining  in  this  country.  These  suggestions  are 
so  timely  and  appropriate  that  they  are  included  as  a  final 
note  to  this  chapter. 

that  is,  they  should  be  divided  into  individual  holdings.  There  wiU  be 
a  transition  period  during  which  the  funds  will  in  many  cases  have  to 
be  held  in  trust.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  lands.  A  stop  should 
be  put  upon  the  indiscriminate  permission  to  Indians  to  lease  their  al- 
lotments. The  effort  should  be  steadily  to  make  the  Indian  work  like 
any  other  man  on  his  own  grouud.  The  uiaiTiage  laws  of  the  Indians 
should  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  whites. 

**  In  the  schools  the  education  should  be  elementary  and  largely  indus- 
trial. The  need  of  higher  education  among  the  Indians  is  very,  very 
limited.  On  the  reservations  care  should  be  taken  to  try  to  suit  the 
teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  Indian.  There  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  induce  agi'iculturc  in  a  country  suited  only  for  cattle  rais- 
ing, where  the  Indian  should  be  made  a  stock  grower.  The  ration  sys- 
tem, which  is  merely  the  corral  and  the  i-eservation  system,  is  highly 
detrimental  to  the  Indians.  It  promotes  beggary,  perpetuates  pauper- 
ism and  stifles  industry.  It  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  progress.  It  mast 
continue  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  long  as  tribes  are  herded  on  res- 
ervations and  have  evei*y  thing  in  common.  The  Indian  should  be  treated 
as  an  individual — like  tlie  white  man.  During  the  change  of  treatment 
inevitable  hardships  will  occur;  every  effort  should  be  made  to  mini- 
mize these  hardships  ;  but  we  should  not,  because  of  them,  hesitate  to 
make  the  change.  There  should  be  a  continuous  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  agencies. 

**  In  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  races  few  things  are  more  important 
than  to  preserve  them  from  the  terrible  physical  and  moral  degradation 
resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  save  our 
own  Indian  tribes  from  this  evil.  Wherever  by  international  agreement 
tliis  same  end  can  be  attained  as  regards  races  where  we  do  not  posses 
exclusive  control,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  it  about.^* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CERTAIN  SPECIFIC    INSTANCES  IN  WHICH   TREATY-MAKING  POWER 
HAS  BEEN  EXERCISED  BY  UNITED  STATES. 


Section. 

424 — Specific  instances  in  which 
the  treaty-raakiug  power 
has  been  exercised  to  be  re- 
viewed, before  discussing 
its  limitations. 

425 — Justice  Field's  opinion  in 
Geofroy  vs.  Uigga  again 
referred  to. 

426— Justice  Field's  views  com- 
pared with  those  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

427 — Cession  of  territoi-y  involved 
in  the  Northeastern  Boun- 
dary settlement  of  1842. 

428 — Detailed  list  of  specific  acts 
done  under  treaties  impos- 
sible owing  to  number  and 
variety. 

429 — State  legislation  as  controlled 
by  treaty  stipulations. 

430 — Commercial  regulations  al- 
ways the  subject  of  trea- 
ties. 

431 — Six  subjects  to  be  considered 
in  this  chapter  classified. 

432 — Wide  extent  of  treaty-making 
power  exercised  in  reganl 
to  Extradition,  but  from 
its  frequent  occurrence  ud 
longer  a  matter  of  com- 
ment. 

433 — Power  of  Executive  to  ex- 
tradite without  treaty. 

434 — ^Power  of  Executive  to  ex- 
tradite under  treaty  but 
without  legislation. 

435 — Power  of  Congress  to  extra- 
dite in  absence  of  treaty. 


Section. 

436— Riglits  of  persons  held  for 
extradition  from  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

437 — Rights  of  peraons  extradited 
to  the  United  States. 

438 — General  summary  of  views 
in  regard  to  extradition  as 
depending  on  treaty. 

439 — Ti'eaties  of  cession  and  ex- 
tent of  power  exercised. 

440— Effect  of  special  Clauses  in 
Treaty  of  Paris  on  status 
of  inhabitants. 

441 — Effect  of  special  stipulations 
in  treaties  of  cession. 

442 — The  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  under  the 
treaty- making  power. 

443 — Claims  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  property 
rights;  Justice  Story's 
opinion  in  Comeyys  vs. 
VanHC, 

444 — Methods  of  enforcing  claims 
of  this  nature ;  courts  and 
commissions;  National  and 
individual  claims  distin- 
guished. 

445 — Wide  extent  of  this  power 
both  as  to  claims  of  citizens 
and  of  States;  fishery  trea- 
ties with  Great  Hritain  as 
they  atf ect  State  ownership 
of  fisheries. 

44C — Limitations  on  Congress  as 
to  trade- marks. 

447 — Regulation  and  protection  of 
trade-marks  by  treaty. 
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Section. 

448— Ex  -  territoriality;  consular 
courts  uf  fureigD  cotuitries 
in  the  United  States. 

44»— r//c  Elwine  Kreplin,  1870; 
Wildenhus'n  Case,  1887. 

450 — Ex-territori^lity;  consular 
courts  established  by  the 
United  States  in  foreign 
countries. 


Section. 

451 — Trial  by  jury  not  necessary 
in  consular  courts  estab- 
lished by  treaty. 

452 — Consular  courts  sustained  by 
Supreme  Court  in  In  re 
Roitn,  1891;  Justice  Field^s 
opinion. 

453 — Review  of  chapter. 

454 — No  treaty  ever  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

§  424.  Specific  instances  in  which  the  treaty-making 
power  has  been  exercised  to  be  reviewed,  before  discuss- 
ing its  limitations.— The  next  and  final  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume will  be  devoted  to  discussing  whether  there  are  any  lim- 
itations upon  the  treaty -making  pow^er  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  so,  what  those  limitations  are. 

That  general  subject,  however,  can  only  be  discussed  in  an 
academic  manner,  as  no  limitations  have  actually  been  placed 
upon  the  power  either  by  the  Constitution,  as  expressed  in 
that  instrument,  or  by  the  Judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  any  of  the  adjudi- 
cated cases  involving  this  question. 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  that  discussion,  it  will  be 
proper  to  refer  to  some  specific  instances  in  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  been  exercised  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
Possiblv  the  deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  extent 
and  manner  of  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  past  with 
the  acquiescence  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial,  as  well  as  of  the  States 
and  the  |)eopIe,  may  be  of  material  aid  in  the  final  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  any  limitations  do  exist,  and  if  so, 
what  thev  are,  and  how  thov  can  be  ascertained  and  defined. 

§  42.').  Justice  Field's  opinion  in  Geofroy  vs.  Biggs  again 
referred  to. — In  the  case  of  Geofroy  vs.  Miggs^^  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice 
Field/declai'ed  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  extended  to  all  subjects  of  negotiation  between  the 
Government  thereof  and  the  govemments  of  other  nations; 

§  425.  and  see  extract  under  §  335,  p.  23, 

*  Geofroj/   vs.    BUjtjs^^  U.  S.  Sup.  |  ante. 
Ct,  1800,  133  U.  S.  258,  Field  J., 
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that  the  power  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  is  in  terms 
unlimited  except  by  those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that 
instrument  against  the  action  of  the  government,  or  of  its  de- 
partments, and  from  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
Government  itself,  and  that  of  the  States ;  but  that  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  it  extended  so  far  as  to  authorize  what 
the  Cpnstitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
(jfovernment  of  the  XTnTted  States,  or  of  one  of  the  States, 
or  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter 
without  its  consent ;  in  fact,  the  learned  Justice,  who  had 
already  decided  many  cases  involving  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States,  declared  that  with  these  excep- 
tions he  did  not  conceive  that  there  were  any  limitations  to 
that  power  touching  matters  which  were  properly  the  subject 
of  negotiation  with  foreign  countries. 

§  42f>.  Justice  Field's  views  compared  with  those  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent. — It  may  be  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  this  volume  to  criticize  such  an  eminent  jurist  as 
Stephen  J.  Field,  but  as  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion aflFecting  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  a 
State  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Chancellor  Kent,^  the  author  feels 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  two,  and  that  he 
can  exercise  the  choice  without  being  disrespectful  to  either. 
In  expressing  his  own  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  extends  even  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  a  practically 
chiter  remark  in  the  opinion  of  that  Justice  (for  no  such  ces- 
sion was  under  consideration)  but  to  express  his  affirmative 
approval  of  the  position  taken  by  Chancellor  Kent,  that,  un- 
doubtedly, the  United  States  has  power  to  make  a  treaty 
ceding  territory  of  a  State,  even  without  the  consent  of  that  ^ 
State,  although  it  might  be  an  exercise  of  wise  political  dis- 
cretion to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  State  before  doing  so. 

§  427.  Cession  of  territory  involved  in  the  Northeastern 
Boundary  settlement  of  1842.— We  shall  refer  in  the  subse- 
quent chapter^  to  the  dispute  over,  and  the  settlement  of,  the 


§426. 

^For  views  of  Chancellor  Kent 
on  this  subject  see  §  474,  po8t. 


§  427. 

1  See  §§  474  et  aeq.,po8t,  for  North- 
eastern boundary  settlement. 
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Northeastern  boundary,  and  the  questions  which  were  then 
raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  cede  a  portion 
of  the  State  of  Maine  in  that  adjustment.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  controversy  was  settled  by  diplomatic  action, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  States  interested,  no  judicial 
decision  was  ever  based  thereon,  and  the  legal  propositions 
involved  remained  undecided,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  con- 
cerned. In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  certain  in- 
stances in  which  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  exercised 
to  its  widest  extent,  and  far  beyond  any  prerogatives  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  Constitution,  and,  possibly,  in  direct  con- 
travention of  constitutional  limitations,  but  in  which  it  has  also 
been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  was  properly 
exercised.  After  examining  these  specific  instances,  in  which 
the  treaty-making  power  has  been  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  departments  of  the  Government,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  United  States  Government  cannot  ex- 
ceed its  treaty-making  power,  unless  it  shall  exercise  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  already  and  actually  been  done  in 
these  instances. 

§  428.  Detailed  list  of  specific  acts  done  under  treaties 
impossible  owing  to  number  and  variety.— To  examine  all 
the  treaties,  three  hundred  and  upwards  in  number,  which 
have  been  negotiated  by  the  United  States  since  1778,  and 
to  note  all  of  the  different  subjects  to  which  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  has  extended,  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
subjects  have  been  handled,  would  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able, but  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter  and 
even  of  this  book,  although  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
do  so  in  an  appendix  ;^  the  official  compilations  of  treaties 
and  the  analytical  and  synoptical  indices  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  should  be  consulted  by  any  one  desiring 
to  obtain  this  information  in  detail.^ 

§  429.  State  legislation  as  controlled  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions.—As  already  shown  the  regulation  of  the  descent  of 


§428. 

1  See  Treaties  Appendix  at  end 
of  this  Ydlume  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  various   treaties   witli 


foreign  powers,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  existing  treaties  with 
references  to  where  the  treaty  it- 
self will  be  found  in  full. 


For  note  2  see  p.  241. 
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property,  a  matter  wholly  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of 
the  separate  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  treaty  negotia- 

•NOTE  ON  COMPILATIONS  OF  TREATIES  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  SrATES  AND  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

CURBENT  EDITIONS,    1889  AND  1899. 

All  the  treaties  and  conventions,  and  many  of  the  protocols  or  diplo- 
maiic  agreements,  of  tlie  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  except 
postal  conventions,  will  be  found  in  English  in  the  two  following  offi- 
cial volumes: 

Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  Powers,  since  July  4,  1776,  compiled  by  John  H. 
Haswell,  ccmtaining  notes,  with  references  to  negotiations  preceding 
the  several  treaties,  to  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judlxsial  construc- 
tion of  them,  and  to  the  causes  of  the  abrogation  of  some  of  them;  a 
chronological  list  of  treaties;  and  an  analytical  index.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1889. 

Compilation  of  Treaties  in  Force.  Prepared  under  Act  of  July  7, 1898, 
by  Henry  L.  Bryan.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1899. 

U.  S.  STATUTES  AT  LARGE. 

All  of  the  above  treaties,  conventions  and  protocols,  and  also  the 
postal  conventions,  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  will 
be  found  in  all  the  languages  in  which  they  were  respectively  executed 
in: 

The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  Volume  8  contains  all  treaties 
up  to  1845,  the  others  will  be  found  in  the  various  volumes  at  the  date 
of,  or  shortly  after,  they  were  respectively  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following. are  more  or  less  complete  collections  of  the  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  compiled  by  authority  of  the 
government: 

Treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  and  other  powers,  since  July  4,  1776.  Revised  edition.  Con- 
taining notes,  with  references  to  negotiations  preceding  the  several 
treaties,  to  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  construction  of  them, 
and  to  the  causes  of  the  abrogation  of  some  of  them;  an  appendix  show- 
ing the  treaties  concluded  subsequently  to  those  contained  in  the  text, 
and  a  correction  of  errors  and  omissions;  a  chronological  list  of  treaties; 
an  analytical  index;  and  a  synoptical  index.  By  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1873. 

For  purposes  of  reference  to  treaties,  etc.,  to  March  3,  1851,  see: 
A  synoptical  index  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  March  4,  1789,  to  March  3,  1851,  with  references  to  the 
edition  of  the  laws  published  by  Bioren  and  Duane,  and  to  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  published  by  Little  and  Brown,  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Boston,  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  1852. 
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tion  and  stipulations,  with  the  result  that  State  laws  in  re- 
gard thereto  have  been  declared  inoperative,  so  far  as  they 

Public  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1873.  Edited,  printed  and  published  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Cougress,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  Gk>yernnient  Printing  Office,  1875. 

Treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  powers  since  May  1,  1870.  Not  contained  in  Senate 
executive  document  No.  36,  41st  Congress,  3d  session,  with  some  notes 
in  i-eference  thereto.  By  John  L.  Cadwalader.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1876. 

Digest  of  the  published  opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  and  of 
the  leading  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts,  with  reference  to  interna- 
tional law,  treaties  and  kindred  subjects.  By  John  L.  Cadwalader. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1877. 

For  other  government  documents  relating  to  treaties  see  preface  and 
notes  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  Mr.  Haskeirs  edition  of  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, 1889. 

The  following  volumes  also  contain  much  valuable  matter  on  the 
subject  of  United  States  treaties: 

Laws  of  the  United  States,  including  all  laws  passed  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Ai-ticles 
of  Confederation;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Treaties  and 
Conventions  made  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Nations;  In- 
dian treaties;  and  the  acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1789  that  in  any  degree  affected 
real  property,  the  government  of  the  territories,  the  organization  of  the 
great  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  etc.,  1815,  commonly 
called  **  Bioren  &  Duane^s  edition.*' 

The  American  Diplomatic  Code,  embracing  a  collection  of  Treaties 
and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Powers,  from 
1778  to  1834,  with  an  abstract  of  important  judicial  decisions,  on  points 
connected  with  our  Foreign  Relations.  Also  a  concise  Diplomatic  Man- 
ual, containing  a  summary  of  the  Law  of  Nations  from  the  works  of 
Wicquefert,  Martens,  Kent,  Vattel,  Ward,  Story,  etc.,  and  other  diplo- 
matic writings  on  questions  of  International  Law.  Useful  for  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  for  all  others  having  official  or  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  By  Jonathan  Elliot.  In  two  volumes. 
Washington,  Jonathan  Elliot,  Junior.  First  edition  1827,  second  edi- 
tion 1834. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Treaties 
with  Foreign  Powers,  and  an  abstract  of  the  judicial  decisions  relating 
to  the  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Law.  By  Thomas  F.  Gordon.  Phila- 
delphia, Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co.     Four  editions,  4th  edition,  185i. 

MOORE'S  HISTORY  OF  ARBITRATION. 
History  and  Digest  of  the  International  Arbitrations  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  Party,  together  with  Appendices  containing 
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conflict  with  treaty  provisionsVl/that  condition,  however, 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  through  the 
treaty-making  power,  directly  controls  State  legislation  pur- 
suant to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  makes  treaties 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; '  in  this  chapter  it  is  intended 
to  refer  to  matters  which  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State,  but  which  affect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Government.  Possibly  in  I 
one  instance,  to  wit :  that  of  extradition,  it  may  be  said  that' 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  States  over  the  police  power  is 
involved.  It  is  referred  to  now,  however,  as  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  make  and  execute  treaties,  and  their 
effect  upon  citizens  of,  or  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
the  United  States,  in  which  aspects  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
discussed. 

§  430.  Commercial  regulations  always  the  subject  of 
treaties. — Foreign  and  interstate  commercial  relations  are, 
of  course,  regulated  by  the  United  States,  and  are  properly, 
and  without  any  question,  the  subject  of  negotiations,  and 
are  regulated,  as  a  general  rule,  so  far  as  friendly  powers 
are  concerned,  by  treaty  stipulations.  Clauses  relating  ex- 
clusively to  commercial  regulations,  such  as  tariff,  and  ton- 
nage, and  to  rules  of  belligerency,  such  as  blockade,  capture, 
right  of  search,  etc.,  are  admittedly  within  the  scope  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  under,  and  pursuant  to,  the  treaty- 

the  Treaties  relating  to  such  Arbitratioas,  and  Historical  and  Legal 
Notes  oo  other  International  Arbitrations,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  on 
the  Domestic  Commissions  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  Adjustment  of 
International  Claims.  By  John  Bassett  Moore,  Hamilton  Fish  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law;  sometime  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  author  of  a  work  on 
Extradition  and  Interstate  Rendition,  of  American  notes  on  the  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  etc.  In  six  volumes.  Washington,  Qovernment  Print- 
ing Offlce,  1898. 

INDIAN  TREATIES. 
For  Indian  Treaties  see  note  to  section  405,  p.  250,  ante. 


(429. 

1  See  cases  collated  in  §§  324  et 
9eq.,  chap.  XI,  ante^  and  see  also 
▼lews  of  Pomeroy,  Story  and  Ire- 


dell on  this  subject  in  §§266etseg'., 
vol,  I,  pp.  405,  et  seq, 
a  Const.  U.  S.,  Art  VI,  cl.  2. 
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making  power ;  the  treaty -making  power  is  also  supplemented 
in  those  cases  by  other  general  powers  conferred  on  the  Cen- 
tral Government  by  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.^ 

§431.  Six  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter 
classified. — In  this  chapter  six  classes  of  treaties,  and  cases 
affecting  the  same,  will  be  considered,  by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  treaty -making  power  has  been  exercised  to  such 
a  great  extent  that  it  must  be  practically  unlimited.  They 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  order. 

First  Extradition  treaties,  in  which  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  surrender  fugitives  from 
justice  to  governments  of  foreign  countries,  although  the  per- 
sons surrendered  are  at  the  time  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  State  and  have  not  committed  any  offence  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  the  States.* 

Second,  Treaties  of  cession,  in  which  stipulations  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territory,  and  which  stipulations  have  been  held 
to  be  paramount  to  all  other  laws.' 

Third,  Claims-coxM^^fttiops  and  other  treaties,  in  which 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  confiscated,  satisfied  and  barred  by  the 
Central  Government  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain.' 

Fourth,  Trade-marks  conventions,  in  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  protect  trade-marks  within 
the  United  Stjites,  except  so  far  as  such  protection  may  be 
incidental  to  its  power  to  regulate  affairs  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  between  the 
States,  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trade-Mark 
Cases,^  the  trade-marks  of  American  citizens  are  protected 
under  the  treaty-making  power  in  foreign  countries,  and  those 


§430. 

1  See  Analytical  Indexes  of  sub- 
ject-matter of  treaties  in  the  treaty 
volumes  referred  to  in  note  2  to 
§  428,  p.  241f  anie^  and  also  see 
Tbeati£S  Appendix  at  end  of  this 
Yolume. 
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1  See  §§  432,  ti  aeq,,  post,  pp.  246, 
et  seq.y  post. 

-See  §§  438,  et  acq,,  post,  pp.  279, 
et  seq.y  post. 

3  See  §§  442,  et  seq,,  po$t, 

*  The  Trade-Mark  Caaes,  U.  S.  Sap. 
Ct  1879, 100  U.  S.  82  ,  Millkb,  J. 
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of  citizens  of  foreign  countries  are  similarly  protected  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  the  United  States.* 

Fifth,  Stipulations  in  treaties  which  have  been  made  with 
foreign  powers,  giving  their  consuls  jurisdiction  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  over  certain  specified  cases,  which,  in  the  abrsence 
of  such  stipulations,  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  general 
rule  that  it  is  illegal  for  any  foreign  power  to  establish  any 
court  in  the  United  States.* 

Sixth.  Treaties  permitting  the  United  States  to  establish 
Consular  Courts  administered  by  rules  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  American  citizens  in  foreign  lands.' 

§  432.  Wide  extent  of  treaty-making  power  exercised 
in  regard  to  Extradition,  but  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence no  longer  a  matter  of  comment.— It  has  been  said 
that  treaties  cannot  provide  for  anything  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  provides  that  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people,^  and  certainly  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  re- 
served to  the  States.  Officers  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, acting  under  United  States  statutes  which  are  based 
exclusively  upon  treaty  provisions,  can  arrest  in,  and  extra- 
dite from,  the  territory  of  a  State  any  person  whom  the  Ex- 
ecutive sees  fit  to  deliver  to  a  foreign  power  pursuant  to 
stipulations  in  our  treaties  with  that  power. 

The  treaty-making  power  has  been  extended  to  its  widest 
limits  in  extradition  treaties,  but  so  accustomed  have  the  peo- 
ple become  to  its  exercise  in  this  particular  form  that  the  ex- 
tradition of  a  fugitive  from  justice  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  power.  It  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  treaty-making  power,  however,  that  fugitives 
from  justice,  seeking  an  asylum  in  this  country,  can  be  sur- 


6  See  §§  446,  et  »eq,,  post,  pp.  322, 
et  aeq.,  post. 

*  See  §§  448,  et  seq.j  post,  pp.  329, 
et  seq.,  po8t. 


"See  §§  450,  et  seq,,  post,  pp.  334, 
et  seq.^  post. 

§432. 

1  Const.  U.  S.,  Article  X  of 
Amendments. 
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rendered  to  the  government  of  the  foreign  country  whence 
they  have  escaped.' 

>  chapter  III  of  Spear  on  Extradition,  pp.  26  to  41,  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  treaty  power  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  extradition  treaties.  Numerous  notes  are  cited  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  treaties  upon  the  Bills  of  Rights  as  they  existed  in 
the  States,  and  he  says: 

**  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  suggests  the  inquiry 

*  whether  extradition,  either  with  or  without  treaty,  is  consistent  with 
Magna  Charta  or  the  bills  of  right,  as  incorpoitited  into  the  organic 
laws  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  which  declare,  in  terms  more 
or  less  precise,  tliat  no  member  of  the  State  can  be  disfranchised  or  de- 
prived of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof, 
unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers.' 

**The  first  remark  in  regard  to  this  query  is  that  the  bills  of  rights, 
referred  to,  relate  only  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  a  State,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  no  application  to  the  extradition  of  persons  who  are  not 
such  citizens. 

**  A  second  remark  is  that  whether  the  extradition  of  a  citizen,  under 
the  stipulations  and  authority  of  a  treaty,  is  or  is  not  consistent  with 
State  bills  of  rights,  is  not  a  material  question,  since  the  Constitution 
makes  all  treaties  of  the  United  States  a  pai-t  of  '  the  supreme  law  of 
tlie  land,^  and,  as  such,  superior  to  any  State  constitution  or  State  law. 
It  gives  to  the  President  the  treaty  power:  and  if  he  makes  extradition 
treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  if  such  treaties 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  itself,  then  they  are  a  part  of  this 

*  supreme  law.*  Anything  in  State  constitutions  inconsistent  therewith 
would  not  displace  the  authority  and  operation  of  these  treaties,  but 
the  treaties  would  render  such  constitutions  null  and  void  to  the  extent 
of  the  inconsistency.  The  treaties  would  not  yield  to  the  constitutions, 
but  the  latter  would  yield  to  the  former.  (  Ware  vs.  Hylton^  3  Dall. 
199;  OvoxTi'js  vs.  XorwoocTs  Lesser,  5  Cranch,  344;  Fair/ax's  Devisee  ys. 
Hunter^ s  Lessee,  7  Cranch,  003;  and  Worcester  vs.  The  State  qf  GeargiGj 
6  Pet.  515.) 

"  A  third  remark  is  that  the  rights  secured  by  State  bills  of  rights  in 
behalf  of  citizens  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject  of  extradi- 
tion conducted  and  rejjulated  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Such  bills  of  rights  are  simply  designed  to  protect  the  citizen  against 
usurpations  and  abuses  of  power  by  State  authority,  and,  hence,  they 
furnish  him  no  protection  against  any  proceeding  which  is  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  cannot  take  an  appeal 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  or  supersede  the  latter  by  the  former. 
The  latter  is  *the  supreme  law*  as  to  his  rights. 

"  Conclusion. — The  conclusion,  derivable  from  this  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  that  extradition  treaties  come  fully  within  the  scope  of  the 
treaty  power  as  given  to  the  President,  subject  to  the  qualification  of 
the  Senate's  approval  by  the  requisite  majority,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  Constitution  which  excludes  such  treaties  from 
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There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States,*  or  of  any  State/ 
providing  for,  or  permitting,  the  extradition  of,  any  citizen 

the  exercise  of  the  power.  The  dootrine  is  well  settled  in  this  country 
that  it  is  only  through  such  treaties  that  extradition  can  be  had  at  all. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  as  to  extradition,  as  to  the  making  of 
treaties  for  this  purpose,  as  to  the  crimes  that  shall  be  enumerated,  as 
to  the  terms  upon  which  mutual  delivery  shall  be  granted,  and  as  to 
the  nations  with  which  the  treaties  shall  be  made,  is,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, submitted  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  President,  subject  to  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  power  of  the  Senate.'*  Spear's  Law  of  Ex- 
tradition, pp.  38-39. 

John  Jay  while  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Confederation, 
and  who  afterwards  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  pending  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  who  then 
became  Chief  Justice,  in  a  report  which  is  found  in  vol.  1  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  178.3-1789,  page  113,  and  which  is  referred  to 
at  length  in  vol.  1,  p.  25  of  Moore  on  Extradition,  considered  that  the 
question  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  in  the  particular  case  held  that 
the  demand  made  by  the  French  Government  need  not  be  acquiesced 
in  because  Longchamps,  the  fugitive  in  question,  had  committed  a 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  was  already  in  jail  therefor;  subse- 
quently when  the  point  was  submitted  to  him  as  to  whether  the  officers 
of  the  Confederation  should  make  a  demand  upon  Qreat  Britain  for  a 
fugitive  of  the  United  States  who  had  escaped  into  Canada  he  expi'essed 
his  opinion  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  up  such 
an  offender  and  thought  that  under  the  circumstances,  as  no  reciprocal 
favor  could  be  shown  if  the  circumstances  should  be  reversed,  that  the 
request  should  not  be  made. 

*  Extradition  is  now  regulated  in  the  United  States  by  the  Revised 
Statutes,  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  prior  to  1878  having  been  in- 
corporated into  §§5720,  et  seg.,  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  See  marginal 
notes  of  Revised  Statutes  for  prior  statutes. 

For  the  extradition  laws  as  they  existed  up  to  June  6,  1900,  and  as 
amended  on  that  day  see  opinion  in  Neely  vs.  Henkel,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901, 
180  U.  S.  109,  Harlan,  J.,  quoted  in  full  in  note  A.  to  §  107,  vol.  I, 
pp.  178,  et  seq. 

See  also  all  of  the  laws  relating  to  extradition  collected  in  the  first 
volume  of  Moore  on  Extradition  in  which  the  changes  by  amendments 
are  carefully  noted  and  explained  and  the  cases  involving  construction 
of  the  statutes  collected  and  annotated. 

*  Chapter  III,  of  Moore  Extradition,  vol.  I,  is  entitled.  Extradition  a 
National  Act.    The  fii-st  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

**  §  44.  Constitutional  doctrinf  in  the  Unitfid  States,  It  may  be  regarded 
as  settled  doctrine  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  the  justice  of  foreign  countries  is  a  subject  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  national  government,  under  its  constitutional  power  of 
conducting  foreign  intercourse  and  of  making  treaties.  The  question 
has  by  no  means  been  free  from  controversy,  and  has  never  been  act- 
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of  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country  in  the  absence 
of  treaty  provisions  providing  therefor,  and  it  has  been  prac- 
tically settled  that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  has  no 
power  to  deliver  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  such  a  statute  or  of  treaty  stipulations 
expressly  providing  for  such  surrender  ;'^  it  has,  however, 
been  decided  within  the  present  year  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  provide  for 
the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  the  authorities  of 
territory  under  the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  stipulation.^ 

No  eflfort  will  be  made  to  cover  the  subject  of  extradition 
in  the  few  sections  and  pages  of  this  chapter  which  can  be 
devoted  to  the  subject.    The  power  to  enter  into  the  treaty 

ually  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  have  in 
course  of  time  been  more  clearly  defined,  there  has  been  developed  a 
general  consensus  of  judicial  and  executive  opinion  that  the  States  do 
not  possess  the  power  to  surrender  fugitive  criminals  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. So  that,  if  the  question  wei'e  actually  to  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  decision,  the  result  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.'^  On  page  75  Moore  refers  to  the  provisions.in  the  ti^eaty  with 
Mexico  of  December  11,  1861,  as  being  the  only  instance  **  in  which  the 
power  has  been  conferred  by  the  Federal  government,  either  by  law  or  by 
treaty,  upon  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
to  practice  extradition  with  foreign  countries.^'  (See  Treaty  for  the 
Extradition  of  Criminals,  from  Justice,  with  Mexico,  concluded  Decem- 
ber 11,  1861;  ratifications  exchanged  May  20, 1862;  proclaimed  June  20, 
1862.  U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  edition  1889,  p.  698;  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  edition  1899,  p.  407.) 

The  laws  which  have  at  various  times  been  passed  by  States  in  regard 
to  extradition  are  there  reviewed  by  Mr.  Moore  and  cases  cited  under 
which  fugitives  were  arrested;  many  of  their  laws  were  passed  in  aid  of 
United  States  proceedings.  For  cases  affecting  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont Statutes,  see  §  19,  vol.  I,  of  this  work,  pp.  34,  et  seq. ;  and  cases 
there  cited :  People  ex  rel.  Barlow  vs.  Curtis^  N.  Y.  Ct  of  Appeals,  1872, 
50  N.  Y.  321,  Church,  Ch.  J.,  and  Ilolmes  vs.  Jenniaon,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1840,  14  Pet  640;  Ez  parte  Holniea,  Sup.  Ct  Vermont,  1840,  12  Vt  681, 
Williams,  Ch.  J. 

See  also  In  re  Washburn,  N.  Y.  Ct  of  Ch.  1819,  4  Johns.  Ch,  106,  Ksnt, 
Chan. 

*  See  next  section  which  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 

^  See  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  quoted  at  length  in  opinion  in  Neely  vs. 
Henkel,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901,  180  U.  S.  109,  Harlan,  J.,  and  which  ia 
given  in  full  as  note  A.  to  §  107,  vol.  I,  pp.  178,  et  8tq, 
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and  to  enforce  it  is  the  only  branch  of  the  subject  which 
is  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  method  of 
enforcing  those  treaties  and  the  procedure  thereunder  must 
be  found  in  the  books  which  are  exclusivelv  devoted  to  that 
branch  of  international  law ;'  in  the  succeeding  sections  and 

7  AUTHORITIES  OS  EXTRADITION. 

MooBB  ON  Extradition  and  Interstate  Rendition. 

A  Treatise  on  Extradition  and  Interstate  Rendition.  With  Appen- 
dices containing  the  Treaties  and  Statutes  relating  to  Extradition;  tlie 
Treaties  relating  to  the  Desertion  of  Seamen;  and  tlie  Statutes,  Rules 
of  Practice,  and  Forms,  in  furce  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
relating  to  Interstate  Rendition.  By  John  Bassett  Moore,  Third  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Author  of  a  work  on  *'  Ex- 
tra Territorial  Crime,' ^  of  a  report  on  Extradition  to  the  Intel-national 
American  Conference,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Boston,  The  Boston  Book 
Company,  1891. 

Spbar  on  the  Law  of  Extradition. 

The  Law  of  Extradition,  International  and  Interstate.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  Extradition  Treaties  and  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  Extradition  Laws  of  the  States,  several  sections  of  the  Eng- 
lish Extradition  Act  of  1870,  and  the  Opinion  of  Governor  Cullom.  By 
Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Law  of  the  Federal  Judiciary; " 
"The  Constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts,*^  etc.  Second  edition. 
Albany,  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  1884. 

Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law. 

Sections  268-282,  vol.  II,  pp.  744-832,  2d  edition,  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  extradition. 

Clark's  Law  of  Extradition  (English). 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Extradition.  With  the  Conventions  upon 
the  Subject  existing  between  England  and  Foreign  Nations,  and  the  Cases 
decided  thereon.  By  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Knt,  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor 
General;  formerly  Tancred  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Third  edition. 
London,  Stevens  and  Haynes,  1888. 

F.  J.   Kirchner;   L'Extradition   (French):  Fugitive    Offenders 

(English). 

L' Ex  tradition;  Recueil  Renfermant  in  extenso  tons  les  Trait^s  con- 
clus  jusqu'au  ler  Janvier,  1883,  entre  les  Nations  Clvilis^es,  et  dvmnant 
la  solution  precise  des  difficult^s  qui  peuvent  surgir  dans  leur  applica- 
tion; avec  une  preface  de  Me  Georges  Lachaud,  avocat  i\  la  CourD'Ap- 
pel  de  Paris;  Publie  sous  les  auspices  de  M.  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent, 
Dii*ecteur  des  Affaires  Criminellos  de  la  Police  Mdtropolitaine  de  Lon- 
dres;  Membre  de  la  Faculty  de  Droit  etde  laSoci^td  O^n^rale  des  Prison 
de  Paris;  avec  le  Concours  Bienveillant  dii  Corp  Diplomatique,  par  F. 
J.  Kirchner,  Attach^  a  la  Direction  des  Affaires  Criminelles.  London, 
Stevens  and  Sons,  Chancery  Lane,  1883. 

Fugitive  Offenders;  Being  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Offenders 
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notes  some  of  the  leading  decisions  on  the  right  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  extradite  fugitives  from  justice  are  cited.* 

§  433.  Power  of  Execative  to  extradite  without  treaty. 
— ^The  only  instance  in  which  the  Executive  has  undertaken 
to  extradite  any  person  from  this  country,  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  treaty  stipulations,  was  in  1864,  when  Secretary 
Seward,  with  the  approbation  of  President  Lincoln,  surren- 
dered to  the  Spanish  authorities  one  Arguelles,  a  Cuban  offi- 
cer who  was  guilty  of  selling  a  number  of  people  into  slavery 
and  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  his  own  use. 

The  surrender  was  accomplished  so  expeditiously  that 
the  extradition  could  not  be  prevented  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings ;  Congress,  however,  took  notice  of  the  matter ;  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  con- 
demning the  proceeding ;  Mr.  Seward  defended  his  course  in 
a  communication  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary ;  the  resolution  of  censure  was  defeated. 
The  House  was  politically  in  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tion, however,  and  naturally  desired  to  sustain  it. 

The  general  concensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  Profes- 
sor Moore  in  his  treatise  on  extradition  is  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaty  stipulations  or  act  of  Congress,  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Executive  to  extradite  a  person  from  this  coun- 
try to  any  other  foreign  country.^ 

flying  to  or  from  this  country,  including  the  Extradition  Acts  and 
Treaties.     By  F.  J.  Kirchner,  London,  1882. 

•Volume  I,  of  Moore's  Extradition,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note, 
contains  all  of  the  important  American  and  English  cases,  both  legal 
and  diplomatic,  and  also  the  statutes,  up  to  1888  are  properly  classified 
and  annotated.  The  current  digests  should  be  consulted  for  subsequent 
cases.  See  U.  S.  Rev.  Statutes  §  5270,  et  seq.,  for  statutory  provisions 
in  regard  to  extradition;  consult  marginal  notes  for  prior  statutes. 

§483. 

i**Sec.  15.  Domestic  Authority.  It  is  laid  down  by  Foelix,  that  'ac- 
cording to  national  usage,  extraditions  are  generally  granted,  even 
without  treaty.'  This  statement  assumes  that  authority  exists  in  the 
government,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  to  make  the  surrender.  As  we 
shall  see  further  on,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  authority 
is  vested  in  any  branch  of  the  government  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Great  Britian.  In  France  and  in  otlier  countries  in  which  extra- 
dition is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  executive,  fugitives  may  be 
surrendered  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  or,  in  case  a  treaty  exista,  for 
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The  account  of  the  Arguelles  case,  as  it  has  been  reported 
in  Works  on  international  law,^  and,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Beck's 

offences  not  included  in  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  reciprocity,  is  strictly  re- 
quired.*'   Mooi'e  on  Extradition,  p.  20,  vol.  1. 

**  In  considering  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty,  the  question  arises  whether  the  government  upon 
which  a  demand  for  extradition  is  made  possesses  the  legal  authority 
to  grant  it.  This  is  a  question  of  constitutioual  law,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  general  opinion  has  been,  and  practice  has  been  in  accordance 
with  it,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  conventional  or  a  legislative  provision, 
there  is  no  authority  vested  in  any  department  of  the  government  to 
seize  a  fugitive  criminal  and  surrender  him  to  a  foreign  power.*'  Moore 
on  Extradition,  vol.  1,  p.  21.  See  also  the  numerous  references  to  di- 
plomatic correspondence  in  the  foot  note. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject  is  that  the  fugitive  could 
not  be  surrendered.  As  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  to  the  President, 
dated  November  17,  1791,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  a  convention. 

The  letter,  or  rather  the  report,  is  found  on  page  22,  voL  1,  of  Moore's 
Extradition. 

*8PBAR  ON  THE  AROUBLLBS  CASB. 

*'  The  question  of  international  extradition  has  frequently  come  be- 
fore the  courts  of  this  country;  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  opin- 
ions expressed  are  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  obligation 
to  surrender  fugitive  criminals,  except  as  provided  for  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations. .  .  .  Tlie  preponderance  of  authority  derived  from  practice, 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  tlie  opinions  of  the  Attorney  Generals  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  deliverances  of  the  judiciary,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, clearly  shows  that  no  department  of  the  general  government  is 
either  bound  or  authorized  to  deliver  up  fugitive  criminals  from  other 
countries,  except  in  those  cases  for  which  provision  is  made  by  treaty. 
The  powers  of  the  government  are  bestowed  by  the  Constitution ;  and, 
except  as  it  may  be  clothed  with  the  extradition  power  through  trea- 
ties, no  such  power  is  found  among  the  express  or  implied  grants  to 
Congress,  or  among  those  to  the  executive  department,  or  among  the 
powers  given  to  the  Federal  judiciary.  There  can  be  no  discretion  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power,  since  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

"The  delivery  of  Arguelles,  being  wholly  without  any  legal  author- 
ity, was  not  at  all  excusable  by  the  fact  that  the  alleged  fugitive  was 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  heinous  offense.  This  supposition,  if  true, 
does  not  change  the  principle  or  the  nature  of  the  act.  Rules  of  law 
do  not  vary  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  particular  case  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Lynching  men  for  murder,  not  being  the  method 
prescribed  by  law  for  killing  murderers,  is  itself  an  act  of  murder. 

"So  the  forcible  seizure  of  a  person  and  the  delivery  of  him  to  the 
agent  or  agents  of  another  government,  to  be  removed  from  the  juris- 
diotion  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  be  tried  for  & 
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brief  in  the  Neely  Cdse^  will  be  found  in  the  note  appended 
to  tliis  section,^  as  well  as  some  decisions  bearing  on  the  gen- 
crime  or  crimes  committed  elsewhere,  unless  authorized  and  provided 
for  by  a  treaty,  can  have  no  otlier  legal  character  than  that  of  official 
kidnapping.  The  action  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  in 
the  case  of  Arguelles,  was  an  enormous  usurpation  of  power,  and,  as  a 
precedent,  is  one  of  the  very  worst  in  our  whole  history.  It  ought  to 
have  called  forth  the  most  unqualified  protest  on  the  part  of  Ck>ngi*ess. 

••  The  theory  that  any  person,  peacefully  coming  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  laws,  and  committing  no  offense  against  them,  may,  in  the 
absence  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  Congress  authorizing  his  extradition  on 
the  charge  of  crime  made  by  a  foreign  government,  be  denied  the  right 
of  unmolested  asylum  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  assigns  to  his  office  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  despot.  Sach 
was  the  theory  put  in  practice  with  reference  to  Arguelles. 

**  We  have  selected  this  case,  not  on  account  of  the  man  himself,  but 
on  account  of  the  principle  involved  in  it,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  question  whether  the  general  government,  in- 
dependently of  treaties,  is  clothed  with  the  power  of  international 
extradition,  and  also  whether  such  extradition  on  the  simple  basis  of 
the  law  of  nations  has  any  legal  standing  among  the  American  people. 
The  preponderance  of  authority  is  overwhelmingly  against  the  idea. 

"Secretary  Seward,  in  his  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  re- 
marked that  no  nation  is  *  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to  dangerous  crim- 
inals who  are  offenders  against  the  human  race/  This  is  true,  yet  it 
has  no  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  Ar- 
guelles were  legally  justifiable.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  clothed  with  the  total  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  but  is  simply 
the  executive  authority  thereof,  and,  as  such,  limited  in  his  powers  and 
duties  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot 
lawfully  exercise  auy  power  with  which  he  is  not  thus  invested.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals  is 
not  to  be  settled  hy  an  executive  act,  without  the  warrant  of  a  treaty,  or 
any  law  of  Congress  authorizing  the  act.^^  Spear^s  Law  of  Extradition, 
pp.  10,  13-14. 

*  MR.  BECK  ON  THE  ARGUELLES  CASE. 

**  The  facts  in  this  case  were  that  on  April  5,  1864,  the  minister  of 
Spain  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that 
one  Jose  Arguelles  had  escaped  from  the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  charge 
of  having  sold  into  slavery  a  large  number  of  recaptured  African  slaves, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  New  York.  The  minister  therefore  asked  that 
Arguelles  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  *  not  upon 
the  ground  of  a  right  to  demand  it,  but  as  an  act  of  comity  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice  and  humanity.'  (Letter  of  Secretary  Seward  to  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  1864,  part  4,  p.  37. )    By  direction  of  the  Preai- 
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eral  question  of  how  far  extradition  is  limited  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  pursuant  to  treaty  stipulations.* 

dent,  ArgueHes  was  seized  in  New  York  and  delivered  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  for  trial  in  liabana.  Wlien  this  became  known  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Seward  defended  his  course  in  a  lengthy  and 
forcible  communication  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made.  Once  again 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  affirmed  the  present  conten- 
tion of  the  Government,  for  as  in  the  case  of  Ilobbins,  when  the  House, 
by  a  large  majority,  accepted  the  view  of  Marshall  as  to  Pi*esident 
Adams's  power,  so  in  the  Arguelles  case  the  House  accepted  the  conten- 
tion of  Secretary  Seward  and  defeated  the  resolution  of  censure.  In 
the  Senate  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  information,  and  on 
June  1,  1864,  President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  Secretary  Se- 
ward's report,  which  said: 

**  *  There  being  no  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  nor  any  act  of  Congress  directing  how  fugitives  from  justice  in 
Spanish  dominions  shall  bo  delivered  up,  the  extradition  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  in  tlie  resolution  of  the  Senate  is  understood  by  this  Depart- 
ment to  have  been  made  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Although  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities 
concerning  the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  toward  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment by  surrendering,  at  its  request,  one  of  its  own  subjects  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  altliough  it  may 
be  conceded  tliat  there  is  no  national  obligatitm  to  make  such  a  surrender 
on  a  dem.ind  therefor,  unless  it  is  acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute 
law,  yet  a  nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to  dangerous  crim- 
inals wlio  are  offenders  against  the  human  race;  and  it  is  believed  that 
if,  in  any  case,  the  comity  could  with  propriety  be  practiced,  the  one 
which  is  understood  to  have  called  forth  the  resolution  furnished  a  just 
occasion  for  its  exercise.' 

"Secretary  Seward's  communication  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
constitutes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  ex- 
tradite in  the  absence  of  either  treaty  or  Congressional  enactment.  It 
is  as  strong  in  reiison  as  it  is  eloquent  in  diction.  It  bears  with  strik- 
ing force  upon  the  present  contention,  for,  if  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  m;iy  extradite  as  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  inde- 
pendent of  treaty  or  statutory  enactment,  a  fortiori  it  can  extradite  when 
authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  by  Congress  so  to  do. 

**Mr.  Seward  reviews  the  opinions  of  learned  writers  on  international 
law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  this  brief.  He  concludes  that  *  upon  the  plainest  reason  and 
a  uniform  concurrence  of  authority,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations,  certainly  possesses  the  authority  to  surrender 
to  the  pursuing  justice  of  a  foreign  state  a  fugitive  criminal  found 
within  our  territory.' 

^  For  note  4  see  p.  254. 
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How  far  the  Executive  has  a  right  to  surrender  a  deserter 
to  a  foreign  government  under  the  general  rules  of  comity 

**  As  to  the  alleged  right  of  asylam  ia  this  country  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  regulations  fur  extradition,  Mr.  Seward*8  reasoning  is  especiaUy 
forcible.     He  says: 

'*  *  That  the  pi-actice  of  civilized  nations,  andespecially  of  this  coontry, 
has  maintained  this  privilege  of  asylum,  and  that  this  nation  at  least 
would  consider  its  honor  engaged  to  vindicate  it,  no  one  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny.  This  privilege  is  understood  to  embrace  refugees  from 
peraonal  oppression  and  from  the  consequences  of  political  offenses. 
But  no  civilized  nation,  and  our  own  as  little  as  any,  has  included  with- 
in this  privilege  criminals  guilty  of  crimes  prescribed  by  nature  and 
humanity.  In  these  cases,  to  afford  protection  against  pursuing  justice 
is  an  offense  against  humanity  and  against  our  own  society.  Mr.  Wirt, 
in  a  passage  already  quoted,  draws  the  distinction  with  force  and  preci- 
sion. In  speaking  of  the  case  of  the  criminals  before  him,  he  says  their 
surrender  **  would  violate  no  claim  which  these  fugitives  have  on  us. 
Humanity  requires  us  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate,  but  not 
to  furnish  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  respect 
for  oui*selves  and  a  prudent  regard  for  the  purity  of  our  society  admon- 
ish us  to  repel  ratlier  than  invite  the  admixture  of  foreign  turpitude  and 
contamination/ 
"  Mr.  Seward  concludes  his  forcible  vindication  of  his  position  by  saying: 

**  *  Upon  these  considerations,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  directing  the  extradition  of  Ar- 
guelles  upon  the  application  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  was  in  pur- 
suance of  a  national  authority,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations;  was 
in  exercise  of  an  executive  function  belonging  to  his  office  under  the 
Constitution;  was  not  in  derogation  of  any  right  of  asylum;  was  a  just 
recoj^nition  of  our  relations  with  a  friendly  power;  was  conformed  to 
the  cherished  policy  of  this  country  for  the  extinction  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  was  an  obligation  to  justice  and  humanity  which  could  not 
have  been  withheld/ 

**  All  of  which  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
case  at  bar."  Extracts  from  brief  James  M.  Beck,  Ass^t  Atty.  6en*l  of 
United  States  in  yeeh/  vs.  Tlenkel. 

*  United  States  vs.  Davis,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Mass.  1837,  2  Sumner,  482, 
Story,  J.  The  master  of  an  American  whaling  ship  while  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shot  and  killed  a  man  on  the 
schooner  attached  to  the  whalinfj  vessel,  but  which  belonged  to  resi- 
dents of  the  island.  On  trial  in  the  United  States  court  it  was  held  that 
the  crimes  act  of  1790  only  gave  jurisdiction  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  that  the  offence  was  committed  not  on 
the  whaling  ship,  but  on  the  schooner,  and  therefore  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  local  authorities.  The  suggestion  being  made  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  remanded  to  the  Governor  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
for  trial,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said  that  he  had  never  known  of  any  such 
authority  exercised  by  our  courts. 
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and  of  international  law  is  involved  in  a  case  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court.^  Other  cases  on  this  subject  are 
cited  in  the  notes. 

ChanoeUor  Kent,  however,  believed  that  the  power  existed  as  was 
evidenced  in  his  decision  in  1819. 

In  re  Washburn,  N.  Y.  Ct  Chan.  1819, 4  Johns.  Chan.  106,  Kent,  Chan. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  extradition  cases  and  was  decided  by  the 
Chancellor  not  so  much  upon  any  treaty  stipulations  or  government  ac- 
tion as  upon  his  conception  of  the  then  existing  general  law  of  nations. 

The  points  decided  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  are  as  follows: 

**It  is  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  to  deliver  up  offenders  charged 
with  felony  and  other  high  crimes,  and  who  have  fled  from  the  country 
in  which  the  crimes  were  committed,  into  a  foreign  and  friendly  juris- 
diction. 

'*  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  commit  such  fugitive 
from  justice,  to  the  end,  that  a  reasonable  time  may  be  afforded  for  the 
government  here  to  deliver  him  up,  or  for  the  foreign  government  to 
make  application  to  the  proper  authorities  here  for  his  surrender. 
But  if  no  such  application  is  made  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  prisoner 
will  be  entitled  to  his  discharge. 

"  The  evidence  to  detain  such  fugitive  from  justice,  for  the  purpose  of 
surrendering  him  to  his  government,  must  be  such  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  commit  the  party  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  here. 

"  The  27tli  article  of  the  treaty  of  1T95,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  was  merely  declaratory  uf  the  law  of  nations  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  since  the  expiration  of  that  treaty,  the  principles  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations  remain  obligatory  on  the  two  nations. 

*'  Therefore,  the  chancellor,  or  a  judge  in  vacation,  has  jurisdiction  to 
examine  a  prisoner  before  him  on  habean  c orpus,  and  who  has  been  taken 
in  custody  on  a  charge  of  theft,  or  felony,  committed  in  Canada,  or  a  for- 
eign state,  from  which  he  has  fled;  and  if  sufficient  evidence  appears 
against  him,  to  remand  him,  or  if  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  justify 
his  detention,  to  discharge  him.^' 

While  the  Chancellor  maintained  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to 
bold  him,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  for  want  of  evidence,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  discharge  was  upon  that  ground  alone. 

Do8  Santos,  Ex  parte,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Virginia,  1835,  2  Brock.  493;  8.  c. 
Fed.  Cas.  4010,  Barbour,  J.  This  was  one  of  the  early  extraditicm  cases 
in  which  the  request  was  made  by  Portugal  that  we  surrender  a  criminal. 

There  was  no  treaty;  the  question  came  up  whether  the  United  States 
was  under  any  obligation  to  deliver  the  prisoner  in  the  absence  of  any 
treaty  stipulations  and  the  court  held  that,  as  to  the  government,  there 
was  no  obligation.  The  court  then  discus8e<l  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  to  act  in  relation  to 
this  demand,  and  in  holding  that  it  had  no  such  power  the  opinion  in 
conclusion  says  (page  513): 

**The  second  question  is,  whether  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United 

6  For  note  5  see  p.  256. 
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§  434.  Power  of  Execative  to  extradite  under  treaty  but 
withoat  legislation. — W^hen,  however,  there  is  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  government,  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  power  to  surrender  a  fugitive  to  a  foreign  gov- 

States  have  any  authority  to  act  in  relation  to  it  ?  Perhaps  the  conclu- 
siuu  at  which  1  have  arrived  on  the  first  point,  miglit  render  a  decision 
and  discussion  of  the  other  unnecessary;  but  as  it  was  argued,  and  has 
been  considered,  and  as  I  may  have  fallen  into  error  on  the  first  point,  I 
will  very  briedy  notice  it.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  judicial  power 
of  a  government  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  executing  iU  own  laws. 
If  in  deciding  upon  a  foreign  contract,  the  courts  of  another  country 
construe  it  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  and  intended 
to  be  executed;  as,  for  example,  to  give  the  interest  there  allowed,  this 
is  not  the  execution  of  a  foreign  law;  but  of  the  law  of  the  court,  which 
as  to  this  case,  adjudges  that  as  the  intention  of  the  parties.  As  to  crimi- 
nal laws,  I  believe  it  is  settled  evei*y  where  that  one  country  will  not  exe- 
cute the  penal  laws  of  another;  not  even  its  revenue  laws.  So  far  is  this 
carried  in  this  country,  that  tiie  courts  of  tme  state  will  not  execute  the 
penal  laws,  either  of  a  sister-stiite,  or  of  the  federal  government.  .  .  • 
**  In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  the  counsel  who  made  this  application, 
has  presented  it  in  the  strongest  light,  which  the  principles  of  public 
law  or  the  authorities  enabled  him  to  do;  yet,  after  the  best  reflection 
which  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  in  the  short  time 
which  I  have  had  to  consider  it,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  without  a  ti-eaty 
stipulation,  this  government  is  not  under  any  obligati(m  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  to  another  govei-nment,  for  trial;  and  that,  u  a 
judicial  oflScer  of  the  United  States,  I  have  no  authority  whatsoever, 
either  to  arrest  or  detiiin,  with  a  view  to  such  surrender.  It  follows,  as 
a  consequence,  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  his  discharge;  and  he  is 
discharged  accordingly." 

*  United  States  ex  rel.  Alexan- 
droff  vs.  Motherwell,  Keeper  of  thr, 
Philadelphia  County  Prison^  etc., 
U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  E.  D.  Penna.  1000, 
103  Fed.  Rep.  198,  McPiierson,  J., 
affirmed  on  appeal  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
App.  Third  Cir.,  107  Fed.  Rep.  437, 
1901,  Dallas,  J.,  and  Gray,  J., 
Bradford,  J.,  dissenting.  An  ap- 
peal is  now  pending  in  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  this  case 
the  relator  who  was  alleged  to  be  a 
deserter  from  the  Russian  Naval 
Service  was  released  from  custody 
on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  ( Rus- 
sian cruiser  Variag  in  process  of 
construction  in  Cramp's  shipyards, 
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Philadelphia,)  from  which  he 
declared  to  have  deserted  was  not 
completed  and,  therefore,  did  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  vessel 
as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1832  with 
Russia.  It  was  held  that  an  un- 
finished vessel  might  never  acquire 
the  chai-acter  of  an  actual  vessel 
and  that  until  finished  the  relator 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  such  a  vessel. 

This  dccisi(m  was  affirmed  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  but  a  new 
demand  was  then  brought  forward 
by  the  Russian  government,  at 
whose  inst^tnce  the  proceedings 
were  brought,  to  wit:  that  the  per- 
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§434 


eminent,  although  Congress  has  not  passed  any  legislation  / 
to  make  the  treaty  effectual.  > 

Cases  of  this  nature  now  rarely  arise,  as  the  general  acts 
passed  by  Congress  apply  to  all  treaties  of  extradition,^ 
whether  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  statute  or  subse- 
quently thereto.  Before  the  statute  was  enacted,  however, 
that  question  arose  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  and  on  habeas 
corptis  proceedings  persons  held  for  extradition  claimed  that 
the  treaty  on  which  their  surrender  was  sought  had  not  be- 
come operative  because  Congress  had  failed  to  enact  the  leg- 
islation necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  most  notable  instance  in  this  respect  was  the  famous 
JNash  cUias  Robins  case,^  in  which  President  Adams  surren- 


mission,   given   by  the  Executive 
clepartmeDts  of  the  United  States 
CrOTernment  tp  Russia,  to  land  a 
company  of  men  who  were  subse- 
quently to  become  the  crew  of  the 
Tariag,  then  being  built  for  the 
Russian  government,  was  equiva- 
lent to   permission  of    an    armed 
force  to  cross  the  territory,   and 
that   under  the   rules  of  interna- 
tional  law,   jurisdiction   over  the 
force  remained  exclusively  in  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  which  per- ; 
mission  is  given,  and  that  interna- 
tional comity  permits  and  requires 
the  surrender  of  deserters. 

One  of  the  justices  at  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  this 
view  was  tenable  and  the  case  is 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  an  early  hearing  (Octo- 
ber, 1901).  In  the  Supreme  Court 
the  case  appears  sub  nomine  Tucker 
vs.  The  United  States  of  America 
ex  reL  Leo  Alexandroff,  On  mo- 
tion made  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Russian  government  the  Supreme 
Court  permitted  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  State  and  Treasury 
Departments  to  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  the  record  in  this  case,  although 

17 


the  same  had  not  been  produced  in 
evidence  in  the  lower  courts. 

§434. 

^See  note  3  under  §432,  p,  247, 
ante^  for  statutory  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  extradition. 

2  United  States  vs.  Naah^  alias 
Robins,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  So.  Car. 
(about)  1799,  Bee's  Admr.  2l56,' 
Bke,  J.;  Fed.  Cas.,  10,175. 

The  statement  of  the  case  in 
Bee's  Admiralty  is  very  brief,  and 
is  as  follows  (p.  266): 

"  The  prisoner  is  brought  before 
me  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  from 
which,  and  from  two  affidavits  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  this  court,  it 
appears  that  the  prisoner  is  charged 
with  having  committed  murder  on 
board  of  a  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  the 
high  seas.  Requisition  has  been 
made  by  the  British  minister  that 
he  be  delivered  up  by  virtue  of  the 
27th  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  criminality  to 
justify  his  apprehension  and  com- 
mitment for  trial,  and  justice  may 
be  more  fully  d(me  if  the  prisoner 
be  tried  where  the  witnesses  reside, 
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dcred  one  Nash  alias  Robins,  an  alleged  murderer;  and  de- 
serter from  a  British  man-of-war,  to  the  British  authorities 
under  the  extradition  provisions  in  the  ti^eaty  of  1794.  It 
was  purely  an  executive  act  as  no  legislation  had  been  en- 
acted. The  surrender  was  made  and  the  alleged  deserter 
was  hanged..  Political  feeling  ran  very  high  at  that  time, 
and  the  action  was  exceedingly  unpopular;  the  matter 
subsequently  became  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  Congress 
in  which  John  Marshall,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  took  part ;  it  is  said  that  bis  able  defense 
of  the  President  in  this  case  was  the  basis  of  bis  subsequent 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  cen- 
tennial of  which  was  so  fittinrfv  celebrated  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  1901.  The  author  does  not  altogether  credit  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  but  if  it  be  true,  then  surely"  the 
life,  desertion  and  death  of  Nash  alias  Robins  was  not  all 
in  vain.  The  same  question  which  was  discussed  in  the  Rob- 
ins Cdse  has  subsequently  l)een  decided  by  the  courts,  notably 
in  the  case  cited  in  a  previous  chapter  in  which  Justice  Levi 
Woodbury  in  1845  remanded  the  prisoners  for  delivery,  re- 
fusing to  intervene  on  their  behalf,  holding  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1842  were  self- 
operating,  and  that  although  Congress  had  not  enacted  any 
legislation  as  to  the  procedure  for  delivery  of  fugitives  pur- 
suant thereto,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  sufficiently 
explicit  to  enable  the  Executive  Department  to  act  there- 
under.^ 

or  their  evidence  mav  be   better   Justice,  which    was   delivered  in 


procured,  I  do  (in  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  and  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  the  President 
of  the  Uniied  Stcitts  [Mr.  John 
Aditms],  order    that    the    prisoner 


the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
regard  to  the  surrender  of 
Kobins. 

This  case  also  appears  under  the 
title  of   United   States  vs.   RobifU 


Thoiitnn      Xash      alias     Jonathan   and  is  reported  at  great  length  in 
Hohins,  be   delivei*ed   over  by   the    Fed.  Cas.  16,175. 


marshal  of  this  court  to  Bcnjninin 
Moodie,  consul  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  agreeably  to  the  27th  sec- 
tion of  the  treaty  aforesaid." 

The  report  of  this  case  is  followed 
by  a  full  abstract  of  the  speech  of 
John    Marshall,  afterwards  Chief 
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Following  the  opinion  of  the 
Justice  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shal], there  are  seventy-one  col- 
umns of  speeches,  pamphlets,  etc., 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
in  regard  to  this  case. 

»  The  British  Prisoners,  U.  S.  Ox. 
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§  435.  Power  of  Congress  to  extradite  in  absence  of 

^areaty. — A  third  question  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
<jtovernment  in  extradition  cases  is  whether,  under  congres- 
sional legislation,  a  fugitive  from  justice  can  be  extradited 
from  the  United  States  to  a  country  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  treaty  relations. 

This  point  has  never  been  decided,  as  no  statute  has  ever 
l)een  passed  providing  for  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  un- 
der such  circumstances.    The  question  will  permit  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  but  it  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
academic,  as  the  practical  case  does  not  exist  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discuss  the  effect  or  legality  of  a  prospective  statute, 
the  exact  form  and  nature  of  which  is  necessarily  unknown. 
It  has  been  held  that  under  the  general  powers  and  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty  the  United  States  has  power  to  expel, 
exclude  and  deport  aliens ;  ^  this  rule,  however,  might  not  be 


Ct  Mass.  1845,  1  Wood.  &  Min.  66, 
WooDBUBYf  J.  Also  reported  sub 
nomine  In  re  Thomas  Sheazle^ 
See  extracts  from  opinion  la  this 
case  in  §  374,  p.  79,  ante. 

In  re  Metzfjer,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct.  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  1847,  Fed.  Cas.  9511. 
Betts,  J.  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  1847,  1 
Barbour,  248,  EDMO^fD8,  J.  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1847,  5  Howard  176,  Mc- 
Lean, J.    See  §  374,  n.  3,  p.  81,  ante. 

In  re  Knine,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1852, 
14  Howard,  103.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  cases  argued  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  the  power  of  the 
court  to  review  by  hah  fas  corpus 
the  proceeding's  of  a  United  Stites 
Commissioner  committing  a  pris- 
oner for  surrender.  The  court  was 
divided  and  no  decision  was  made. 
Writ  denied.  There  were  also 
three  wdts  of  habeas  corpus  which 
were  heard  in  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Court  and  reported  in  Fed. 
Cas.  7597,  7597a,  and  7598. 

Otiier  cases  on  the  necessity  of 
tome  statutory  enactment  and  com- 
pUmnce  therewith,  will  be  found 


collated  in  Moore  on  Extradition 
and  Spear  on  Extradition,  under 
appropriate  headings. 

§  435. 

1  See  alien  hiw  of  1798,  1  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  570,  and  the  Chinese 
exclusion  and  deportation  laws 
cited  under  §  379,  pp.  91,  et  seq,, 
ante, 

Ekiu  vs.  United  States^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1891,  142  U.  S.  651,  Gray, 
J.,  and  see  extract  from  opinion  in 
note  3  c,  to  §  379,  pp.  97,  ei  seq,,  ante. 

Fong  Yue  Ting  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1893,  149  U.  S.  698, 
Gray,  J.  See  extracts  from  opin- 
ion in  this  case,  in  note  3  e,  to  §  379, 
pp.  103,  et  seq.,  ante. 

Lem  Moon  Sing  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1895,  158  U.  S.  538, 
Harlan,  J. 

Wong  Wing  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1896,  163  U.  S.  228, 
SniRAs,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Tong  Yew, 
U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Missouri,  1897,  83 
Fed.  Rep.  832,  Adams,  J. 
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extended  to  permit  the  surrender  of  alien  fugitives  to  another 
government  for  punishment.  It  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
citizens.  The  Nedy  case  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter 
and  decided  in  January,  1901,^  sustains  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  the  United  States  to  territory  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  act  of  June  6, 190<V  which 
is  cited  at  length  in  the  opinion  in  that  case,  provides  for 
extradition  in  such  cases,  and  under  it  Neely,  who  is  charged 
with  violations  of  the  postal  laws  of  Cuba,  as  they  are  now 
in  force  under  our  military  occupation,  was  arrested;  while 
awaiting  extradition  he  applied  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  Judge  Lacombe  re- 
manded him  holding  that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  such 
a  statute.^ 

The  Supreme  Court  in  affirming  this  order,  confined  its 
decision  exclusively  to  the  point  involved,  to  wit :  that  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  extradite  a  person  from  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  to  territory  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  position  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Government  on  this  question  was  sustained  in  the 
decision,  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  notes  to  a  previous 
section.  The  fact  that  Congress  has  power  to  pass  sucli 
an  act  does  not  affect  the  general  question,  as  the  territory 
specified  is,  during  military  occupation,  exclusively  under 
the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  so  far  as 
all  foreign  powers  are  concerned ;  and  no  treaty  relations 
as  to  extradition  can  possibly  exist.  Unless,  therefore.  Con- 
gress can  pass  such  an  act  no  extradition  could  be  effected 
under  any  circumstances,  and  this  country  would  become  an 
asylum  for  criminals  escaping  from  a  country  over  which  no 
government  other  than  that  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion. While  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  against  in- 
discriminate surrender  of  persons  who  have  sought  shelter 


5»  Neehj  vs.  Henkpl,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1901, 180 U.  S.  109,  Harlan,  J.,  and 
see  opinion  in  full  in  note  A.  to 
§  107,  vol.  1,  pp.  178,  et  seq. 

•The  act  of  June  6,  1900,  31 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  656,  is  quoted 
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at  length  in  the  opinion  in  Neely 
vs.  Henkel^  and  in  vol.  1,  of  this 
work,  pp.  178,  et  aeq. 

*  Neely  In  re,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D. 
X.  T.,  1900,  103  Fed.  Rep.  626  and 
631,  Lacombb,  J. 
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in  our  country,  it  certainly  possesses  sufficient  pow'er  to  do  so 
in  regard  to  territory  under  its  own  jurisdiction  and  control. 

§  436.  Bights  of  persons  held  for  extradition  from  the 
United  States. — The  questions  which  are  constantly  arising 
under  extradition  proceedings  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  FiraL  Those  which  affect  persons  whose 
surrender  is  asked  by  foreign  governments /r^Tn  the  United 
States.  Second.  Those  which  affect  persons  brought  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries.  The  first  class  will 
be  referred  to  in  this  section  and  the  second  class  in  the 
succeeding  section ;  in  both  instances  the  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  the  law  as  it  is  administered  in  our  own  courts. 

Extradition  treaties,  or  provisions  for  extradition  in  gen- 
eral treaties,  operate  in  a  direct  manner;  persons  held  for 
surrender  thereunder  are  entitled  to  the  protection  and  ben- 
efits of  the  treaties  equally  with  the  requesting  government. 

Whether  Congress  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  extradite 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  it  has  been  settled  that  where  a 
treaty  does  exist  no  person  can  be  extradited  except  in  pur- 
suance of  its  terms,  and  in  case  any  person  is  to  be  surren- 
dered for  any  offence,  or  in  any  manner  not  in  accord  with 
the  treaty,  the  courts  will  release  him  on  habeas  corpus  or 
c^rtiorai^i  proceedings.  In  England  the  rights  of  the  pris- 
oner are  protected  to  the  extent  that  no  surrender  can  be 
made  for  fifteen  days  after  the  arrest,  so  as  to  enable  the 
prisoner  to  institute  habeas  proceedings  if  he  desires  to  do  so.* 

The  person  extradited  has  no  right  to  demand  a  jury  trial 
here  as  to  question  of  his  guilt  or  to  be  guaranteed  a  jury 
trial  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sui'rendered,^  and  he 
can  be  surrendered  under  a  law  passed  after  the  alleged  of- 
fence was  committed ;'  he  cannot  be  released  as  a  matter  of 
right  on  bail  pending  the  inquiry.* 


§436. 

1  The  Extradition  Act,  83  and  34 
Victoria  (9th  August,  1870),  §11, 
and  Kce  full  abstract  iu  vol.  1, 
Moore  on  Extradition,  pp.  741,  et  seq. 

'Neely  vs.  Henkel,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1901,  180  U.  S.  109,  Harlan,  J.; 


and  see  opinion  in  full  pp.  178,  et 
seq.y  (p.  186)  vol.  I, 

8  In  re  Vandervelpen,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
S.  D.  N.  Y.  1877,  14  Blatchf.  137, 
Fed.  Cases,  16,844,  Johnson,  J. 
Held  that  a  prisoner  could  be  extra- 
dited for  crime  committed  prior  to 

*  For  note  4  see  p.  262. 
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The  evidence  must  make  out  ^,  prima  facie  case  that  the 
crime  referred  to  in  the  requisition  has  been  committed  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  crimes  specified  in  the  treaty. 

The  determination  of  the  examining  officer  is  as  a  general 
rule  final  as  to  evidence,  but  may  be  revised  as  to  form  and 
procedure.'    These  questions,  however,  are  beyond  the  scope 


the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but 
subsequent  to  its  conclusion;  other 
points  of  pi'actice  discussed,  and 
prisoner  held.  Treaty  with  Bel- 
gium of  1874. 

^In  re  Carrier,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct 
Ck)lo.,  1893,  57  Fed.  Rep.  578,  Hal- 
liETT,  J.  Held  that  the  prisoner 
remanded  could  not  be  admitted  to 
bail  aud  that  there  was  no  right 
under  proceedings  for  extradition 
to  demand  that  tlie  prisoner  could 
be  admitted  to  bail. 

The  extradition  acts  of  1789, 1848 
and  1882  were  all  considered  in  this 
action,  and  the  judge  held  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  whether  lar- 
ceny was  bailable  at  common  law, 
but  whether  it  was  so  under  the 
statutes,  and  held  that  it  was  **  the 
intentiou  of  Congress  to  regulate 
all  proceedings  in  extradition  by 
special  act,  leaving  nothing  of  sub- 
stance to  be  borrowed  from  the 
general  course  of  criminal  proced- 
ure. Inasmuch  as  there  is  not  in 
the  act  of  1848  or  in  any  of  the 
amendatory  acts  any  provision  for 
bail  pending  a  hearing,  under  those 
acts  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioner seems  to  have  been  correct, 
and  the  writ  will  be  refused.'' 

^The  leading  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  points  men- 
tioned in  this  section  are: 

7/1  re  Luis  Oteiza  y  Cortes^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1890, 136  U.  S.  330,  Bl  atcu- 
FORD,  J.,  affirming  In  re  Cortes, 
U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D.  X.  Y.  1890,  42 
Fed.  Rep.  47,  Lacombe,  J.  Poiuts 
of  procedure  and  practice  and  evi- 
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deuce     settled.     Benson    vs.    Mc- 
Mahon,  127  U.  S.  457,  followed. 

Benson  vs.  McMahon,  U,  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1888, 127  U.  S.  457,  Miller,  J., 
affirming  In  re  Benson,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1888,  34  Fed.  Rep. 
649,  LacoMBE,  J.  Forgery  defined 
and  construction  of  extradition 
provisions  in  treaty  with  Mexico 
of  1861. 

Neely  vs.  Henkel,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1901, 180  U.  S.  109,  Uarlan,  J.,  and 
see  entire  opinion  quoted  in  note  A. 
to  §107,  vol.  I,  pp.  178,  etseq. 

Other  cases  involving  the  same 
points  are: 

j     In  re  Behrendt,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  S. 

jD.   X.    Y.    1884,   23    Blatchf.    40. 

I  Brown,  J.    Extradition  proceed- 

;  ings  held  sufficient  and  prisoner 

'  i*emanded. 

!  In  re  Breen,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D. 
X.  Y.  1896,  73  Fed.  Rep.  458,  La- 
combe, J.     Procedure  and  proof. 

In  re  Bryant,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1897,  80  Fed.   Rep.   282,  La- 

'  COMBE,  J.  (affirmed  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 

1 1897,  167  U.  S.  104,  Brown,  J.). 
Forgery,  larceny,  embezzlement, 
defined.  Sufficiency  of  evidence. 
Prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Charleston,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct 
Minn.  1888,  34  Fed.  Rep.  531,  Nel- 
SON,  J.  Proceedings  of  commis- 
sioner holding  a  prisoner  arrested 
for  extradition  under  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  sustained.  Certifi- 
cates of  consul  to  deposition  held 
sufficient.  M 

Cook  vs.  Uart,  U.  S.  Sup.   Ct  jj 
1892,  146  U.  S.  183,  Bbowk,  J. 
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of  this  book  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  notes  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  decisions  which  can  be  found  by  examining  the 
siathorities  cited  and  the  digests.  Extradition  is  so  essen- 
tially one  of  those  questions  in  which  the  safety  of  the  Union 
is  involved  that  in  a  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  juris- 


In  re  Cross,  U.  8.  Dist.  Ct.  N.  C. 
1800, 43  Ped.  Rep.  517,  Sbymoub,  J. 

Castro  vs.  De  Uriarte,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1832, 12  Ped.  Rep.  250, 
and  1883, 16  Ped.  Rep.  93,  Bbown,  J. 
Defendant's  demurrer  overruled 
where  plaintiff  sued  Spanish  Con- 
sul in  New  York  for  false  impris- 
onment alleging  that  extradition 
proceedings  had  been  instituted 
maliciously.  Subsequently  the 
case  was  tried  and  verdict  directed 
for  defendant.  A  motion  for  new 
trial  was  denied.  It  was  held  that 
it  was  necessary  for  a  public  officer 
to  act  (16  Ped.  Rep  101). 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  time 
when  the  offence  was  committed 
the  opinion  says  on  page  100: 

"The  treaty  provided  that  it 
should  not  apply  to  any  offense 
committed  before  its  date,  that  is, 
18T7.  In  this  exigency,  the  de- 
fendant, being  informed  by  the 
commissioner  that  the  precise  date 
of  the  offense  was  immaterial,  pro- 
vided that  it  were  within  the  period 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  considered  un- 
der the  telegram  for  extradition 
that  the  offense  was  undoubtedly 
committed  within  the  treaty  pe- 
riod, and  probably  about  the  time 
of  his  escape;  and  the  complaint 
was  accordingly  written  out  upon 
information  and  belief,  stating  that 
the  time  of  the  offense  was  on  or 
about  September  25,  1881." 

The  judge  did  not  consider  that 
malice  had  been  proved,  and  held 
that,  even  where  the  crime  was  not 
proved  "under  the  circumstan- 
ces, where  immediate  action  on  his 


part  was  demanded,  that  the  of- 
fense for  which  he  was  required  to 
procure  extradition  was  committed 
within  the  period  of  the  treaty; 
that  under  such  instructions  and 
such  telegrams,  not  only  was  this 
probable,  but  the  contrary  was 
highly  improbable;  and  that  had 
he  suffered  the  accused  to  escape 
through  a  failure  to  proceed  upon 
the  possible  but  improbable  con- 
tingency that  the  date  of  the  of- 
fense was  prior  to  the  treaty,  he 
would  have  been  justly  subject  to 
the  charge  of  negligence  of  official 
duty  had  the  crime  been  committed 
within  the  treaty  period.  As  that 
was  the  only  reasonable  inference 
under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
plaint was  not  without  probable 
cause,  as  it  was  also  without 
malice." 

In  re  De  Giacomo  (surnamed  Cis- 
sarielo)  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D.  N.  T. 
1874,  12  Blatchf.  391,  Bla^tch- 
FORD,  J.  fleldj  that  clauses  in  the 
extradition  treaty  with  Italy  of 
1868  would  not  be  considered  as  an 
ex  post  facto  law  so  long  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
for  crimes  committed  prior  to  the 
treaty. 

In  re  Farez  {No.  i),  U.  S.  Dist 
Ct.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1869,  7  Blatchf.  34, 
Ped.  Cas.  4044,  BLATcnroRD,  J. 

In  re  Farez  (No.  2),  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.,  1870,  7  Blatchf.  345, 
Ped.  Cas.  4645,  Blatciifokd,  J. 

In  re  Farez  (No.  3),  U.  8.  Dist. 
Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  i8T0,  7  Blatchf.  491, 
Fed.  Cas.  4640,  Woodruff,  J. 
General    rules    of    proce<iiiro   and 
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diction  tbe  authority  of  the  Federal  officers  will  be  sastained. 
The  uniform  rule  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  bj 


evidence  discussed;  prisoner  per- 
mitted to  have  additional  examin- 
ation and  afterwards  remanded. 

In  re  Ferrelle,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  188(3,  28  Fed.  Rep.  878, 
Bbown,  J.  Held,  that  only  a  for- 
eign country  and  not  an  individual 
can  institute  proceedings  for  extra- 
dition. 

In  re  George  Fowler,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct  S.  D.  X.  Y.  1880,  18  Blatchf. 
430,  Blatcufokd,  J.  Points  of 
procedure  and  evidence  settled; 
pris(mer  remanded. 

In  re  Henri  ch,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  1867,  5  Blatchfoid,  414, 
Fed.  Cases,  6300,  Suipman,  J. 
Points  of  procedure  and  practice 
settled ;  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  H  err  is,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  Minn. 
1887,  32  Fed.  Rep.  583,  Nelsox,  J. 
Reversed  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Minn. 
1887,  33  Fed.  Rep.  165,  Brewek,  J. 
Questions  of  practice,  procedure, 
and  as  to  who  is  authorized  to  in- 
stitute proceedings,  discussed  and 
settled. 

Ex  parte  Hihbs,  V.  S.  Dist  Ct  Ore. 
1880,  2(J  Fed.  Rep.  421,  Deady,  J. 
Questions  as  to  definition  of  for- 
gery and  puintsof  practice  and  ju- 
risdiction settled. 

In  re  Kelly  ^V.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Minn. 
1885,  25  Fed.  Rep.  208,  Xelsqx,  J. 
Points  of  pn>redure,  evidence  and 
practice  reviewed  and  prisoner  dis- 
charjjed,  but  see  same  case.  ISv^'i,  26 
Fed.  Rep.  852,  Brewek,  J.,  wlieu 
prisoner  was  held  cmi  second  exam- 
ination after  re-arrest,  objections  as 
to  second  examination  beiujj  over- 
ruled. Also  hehl  (20  Fed.  Rep.) 
that  the  authority  of  a  party  rep- 
resenting a  foreign  government  is  | 

*  For  note  6 
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a  matter  to  be  inqaired  into  befon 
the  Commissioner,  and  any  persoi 
whom  the  foreign  government  an 
thorizes  is  a  proper  person  to  ap 
pear  and  prosecute. 

In  re  Krqfanker,  U.  S.  (Sr.  Ct 
S.  D.  N.  Y.  1890,  44  Fed.  Rep.  482 
Lacombe,  J.  Prisoners  held  oi 
the  evidence  and  remanded  for  ex 
tradition. 

Ex  parte  Lane,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct 
Mich.  1881,  6  Fed.  Rep.  84 
Brown,  J.  Practice  points,  pro 
cedure,  evidence,  questions  of  in 
formation  and  belief,  passed  npoz 
and  prisoner  discharged. 

In  re  LudwUj,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D 
N.  Y.  1887,  32  Fed.  Rep.  774,  La 
COMBE,  J.  ''  Held,  that  it  is  witbii 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissionei 
to  adjourn  the  hearing  of  extradi 
tion  proceedings  on  motion  of  th< 
sovereignty  making  tbe  demanc 
for  the  accused,  and  the  prisone: 
is  not  entitled  to  be  dischargee 
from  custody  on  habeas  corpus  oi 
the  ground  that  the  adjournment  ii 
unreasonably  long,  unless  it  is  madi 
to  appear  that  the  Commissionei 
has  abused  his  discretion."  Citing 
Re  MacDonnell,  11  Blatchf.  100. 

E^  parte  McCabe,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct 
Tex.  1891,  46  Fed.  Rep.  363 
Maxet,  J.  An  American  femab 
citizen  airested  on  extradition  pro 
ceedings  in  Texas  and  held  for  ex 
tradition  on  the  request  of  the  Mexi 
can  government,  was  discharged  oi 
the  ground  that  the  warrant  bac 
not  been  legally  issued  as  to  8om< 
points  of  practice,  but  the  Distric 
Judge  went  further  and  held  tba 
the  prisoner  should  also  be  dis 
charged  on  tbe  ground  that  undei 

see  p.  267. 
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nearly  all  nations  is  not  to  extradite  persons  charged  with 
3)olitical  offences,  and  the  surrender  will  be  refused  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  offence  charged  is  of  a  political  nature.^ 


the  treaty  she  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered for  extxadition  because  she 
was  au  Americaa  citizen  and  the 
treaty  contained  the  clause  '^nei- 
ther of  the  contracting  parlies 
shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its 
own  citizens  under  the  stipulation 
of  this  treaty." 

In  re  MacDonnell,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
S.  a  N.  Y.  1873,  11  Blatchf.  79, 
170;  Fed.  Cas.  8771,  8772,  Wood- 
buff,  J.  Points  of  practice,  bur- 
den of  proof,  conflict  of  State  and 
Federal  Court,  sufficiency  of  evi- 
dence passed  on;  prisoner  on  first 
proceeding  remanded  and  subse- 
quently discliarged. 

In  re  McPhun,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1887,  30  Fed.  Rep.  57,  Bkown, 
J.  Points  of  practice,  procedure 
and  evidence ;  prisoner  discharged . 

Ill  re  Miller^  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Penna. 
1885,  23  Fed.  Rep.  32,  Achkson,  J. 
Riglit  to  hold  escaped  burglar  ex- 
tradited under  other  charge.  Right 
sustained.  (Prior  to  U.  S.  vs.  Rau- 
scher,  119  U.  S.407.) 

MuUer'8  Case,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct. 
Penna.  1833,  Fed.  Cas.  9913,  Cad- 
WALLA.DRB,  J.  Held,  that  a  peti- 
tioner, who  had  been  arrested  once 
before  and  discharged,  could  be  ar- 
rested on  new  proceedings,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  evidence  had  not 
been  fully  considered  at  the  former 
hearing. 

In  re  Newman,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  X.  D. 
Cal.  1897,  79  Fed.  Rep.  fi22,  Mor- 
BOW,  J.  In  this  case  a  prisoner,  held 
for  extradition  under  the  treaties 
of  1842  and  1800  with  Great  Britain, 
was    brought  up  on  habeas    cor- 


pus. The  objections  taken  were 
that  the  testimony  was  insufficient. 
The  principal  question  involved 
in  this  case  was  tiie  right  to  arrest 
a  British  subject  upon  a  British 
vessel.  The  commissioner  held 
that  he  had  juri8dicti(m.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  held  that  this  finding  of 
tlie  commissioner  was  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive  upon  the  Circuit 
Court  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  jurisdiction  existed. 
In  i*egard  to  the  right  to  hold  the 

I  ))riaoncr,  although   arrested  on  a 

;  British  ship,  the  court  says  (pp. 
62(M527): 

**  In  considering  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner 
in  this  case,  I  find,  upon  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  introduced  be- 
fore me,  that  the  accused,  when 
arrested,  although  upon  a  Britisli 
vessel,  was,  nevertheless,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.     I 

'  find  further,  as  a  fact,  on  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  presented,  that 
he  was  seeking  an  asylum  within 
the  United  States.  These  facts 
bring  the  petitioner  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1842  and 
section  5270  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
"  The  claim,  as  the  Swanhilda  was 
a  British  vessel,  her  decks  were 
British  territory,  cannot  avail  the 
petitioner  in  these  proceedings. 
The  vessel  was  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  United  States  for 
all  purposes  relating  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaties  and  the  laws  of 

'  the  United  States.     It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  the  application  for 

I  extradition  is  made  on  behalf  of 


'  For  note  7  see  267. 
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§  437.  BIghte  of  persons  extradited  to  the  United  States. 

— In  this  section  only  those  cases  will  be  cited  which  have 
arisen  and  been  decided  in  the  United  States  after  the  prisoner 


the  BHtish  government,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  extraordinary 
inti-epi-etation  of  the  law  that  would 
determine  that,  under  tlie  treaties 
and  laws  relating  to  extradition,  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  British 
subject  could  not  be  made  upon  a 
British  vessel  within  our  territoiy. 
In  the  case  of  In  re  Ezeta,  62  Fed. 
Rep.  965,  it  was  held  that  the  pris- 
oner could  not  set  up  the  mode  of 
his  capture  by  way  of  defense,  fol- 
lowing the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Mahon  vs.  Jus- 
tice,  127  U.  S.  700,  8  Sup.  Ct.  1204. 
In  that  case  the  accused  had  been 
brought  into  port  of  the   United 
States  by  a  government  vessel,  and 
although  they  had  applied  to  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  vessel  at  a  for- 
eign port,  and  before  coming  into 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  it  was 
held  that  this  fact  did  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  juris<licti<>n  of 
this  court  over  the  accused,  afler 
they  were  found  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States;  and,  in 
passing  upon  the  plea  of  jurisdic- 
tion, I  declined  to  enter  upon  any 
inquiry  as   to  the  conduct  of  the 
navy  department  in  bringing;  the 
fugitives  to  San  Francisco,  holding: 
that  the  fact  that  they  were  fonu<l 
by  the  marshal  of  this  district  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
amination.     The   law   determined 
in  that  case  is  applicable   to  the 
present     case.     The     petition     is 
therefore  dismissed,  and  the  i>eti- 
tioner  remanded  to  the  custody  of 
the  marslial.'' 

In  re  Orpen,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Cal. 
1898,  86  Fed.  Rep.  760,  Morrow,  J. 
Rules  and  procedure   points  and 
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questions  of  evidence  settled,  in- 
cluding the  manner  in  which  the 
declaration  of  a  dying  woman  could 
be  admitted.     Prisoner  held. 

In  re  Palmer y  U.  S.  D.  C, 
Penna.  1873,  Fed.  Cas.  10,679,  Cad- 
WALADER,  J.  Definition  of  mur- 
der and  questions  of  evidence.  The 
prisoner  was  remanded,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  issue 
the  mandate. 

In  re  Pedei-son,  U.  S.  Dist  CL 
S.  D.  N.  Y.  1851,  Fed.  Cas.  10,8Wa, 
Betts,  J.  Extradition  of  deserter 
refused  on  special  grounds. 

People  ex  reL  Young  vs.  Stout^ 
X.  y.  Sup.  Ct  1894,  81  Hun  336, 
Bradley,  J.  A  prisoner  indicted 
for  two  different  degrees  of  assault, 
one  of  which  was  extraditable,  and 
the  other  not,  having  been  extra- 
dited and  tried  and  found  guilty 
in  tlie  latter  degree,  cannot  be 
heki. 

In  re  Reinitz,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
S.  D.  N.  Y.  1889,  39  Fed.  Rep.  204, 
Brown,  J.  A  person  extradited, 
tried  and  acquitted  and  rearrested 
immediately  on  another  offense. 
Held  that  he  could  not  be  arrested 
for  another  offense  except  that  for 
wliich  he  was  extradited  until  after 
a  reasonable  time  had  been  given 
him  after  the  acquittal  to  enable 
liim  to  retiMh  to  the  country  from 
which  he^JKis  brought.  Right  of 
asy1um,^umerous  cases  cited. 

In  re  Rhch,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  Texas, 
188S,  36  Fed.  Rep.  546,  Sabin,  J. 
Prisoner  remanded  on  the  evidence, 
which  was  held  sn£&cient  Qaes- 
tioDs  of  pi*e8umption  of  innoceDce 
involved. 
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been  brought  to  this  coantry.     In  the  cases  cited  in  the 
previous  section  the  prisoners  objected  to  the  method  of  their 


Ex  parte  Ross,   U.    S.  Dist.  Gt 

Ohio,  1869, 2  Bond,  252,  Fed.  Cases, 

12,069,  Lbavitt,   J.    Questions  of 

practice  and  evidence  discussed  and 

prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Both,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1888,  15  Fed.  Rep.  506, 
Bbowx,  J.  Definition  of  extradit- 
able crime  under  French  treaty, 
sufficiency  of  documentary  evi- 
dence in  compliance  ^ith  statute, 
and  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Rowe,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  8th  Cir. 
1896,  77  Fed.  Rep.  161,  Cald- 
well, J.  Definition  of  embezzle- 
ment, sufficiency  of  evidence  and 
questions  of  accessory  and  princi- 
pal discussed,  and  prisoner  re- 
manded. 

Stemaman  vs.  Peck,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
A  pp.  2d  Cir.  1897,  80  Fed.  Rep.  883, 
Wallace,  J.  (affirming  Ex  parte 
Stemaman,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  N.  D. 
N.  Y.  1896,  77  Fed.  Rep.  595,  Cox, 
J.).  (See  also  83  Fed.  Rep.  690, 
denying  motion  for  re-argument  in 
Cir.  Ct.  App.)  Questions  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure  and  right  to 
reriew  on  habean  cor  puis  discussed, 
and  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Thomas,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  1874,  12  Blatchf.  370,  Fed. 
Oases,  13,887,  Blatchfokd,  J. 
Questions  of  procedure  and  practice 
discussed,  and  prisoner  remanded. 

Ex  parte  Van  Earn  am,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1864,  3  Blatchf. 
160,  Fed.  Cases,  16,8*24,  Betts,  J. 
Practice,  procedui*e,  review  of  Com- 
missioner discussed,  and  prisoner 
remanded. 

Ex  parte  Van  Hoven,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Minn.  1876,  4  Dillon,  412,  Fed. 
Cases,  16,6(^,  Nelson,  J.  4  Dillon, 
415,  Dillon,  J.  Prisoner  having 
been   discharged   and  re-arrested 


motion  to  discharge  denied;  points 
of  practice  reviewed.  First  arrest 
held  to  be  insufficient,  but  second 
arrest  sustained. 

In  re  Veremaitre,  U.  S,  Dist.  Ct 
S.  D.  N.  Y.  1850,  Fed.  Cases, 
16,915,  JuDSON,  J.  Definition  of 
crime  under  Fi*ench  extradition 
ti'eaty,  and  points  of  practice  dis- 
cussed, and  prisoner  held. 

In  re  Wadye,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1883,  15  Fed.  Rep.  864, 
Bbown,  J.  Definition  of  forgeiy, 
practice,  and  sufficiency  of  evidence 
discussed;  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Wahl,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D. 
y.  Y.  1878,  15  Blatchf.  834,  Fed. 
Cases,  17,041,  Blatchfobd,  J. 
Prisoner  remanded  on  ground  that 
court  would  not  review  **  judg- 
ment of  commissionera.^^ 

United  States  vs.  Warr,  U.  S. 
Dist.  Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1845,  Fed. 
Cases,  16,644,  Mokton,  Commis- 
sioner. Prisoner  held,  questions  of 
evidence  and  affidavits  discussed. 

In  re  Wiegand,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct  S. 
D.  N.  Y.  1877,  14  Blatchf.  370, 
Fed.  Cases,  17,618,  Blatchfobd,  J. 
Questions  of  evidence  and  practice 
reviewed,  and  prisoner  remanded. 

« In  re  T^Iineau,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Vt 
1891,  45  Fed.  Rep.  188,  Wheel- 
er, J.  Conflict  between  State  and 
Fedei-al  juried icti<m  as  to  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoner  arrested  in  extra- 
dition proceedings.  Federal  au- 
thority maintained. 

^  Ornelaz  vs.  Ruiz,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1896,  161  U.  S.  502,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 
Held,  that  the  discharge  of  prisoners 
by  a  Commissioner  on  the  ground 
that  the  offence  charged  was  polit- 
ical was  a  matter  witliin  the  power 
of  the  Commissioner  which  could 
not  be  reviewed  on  habeas  corpus* 


For  additional  cases  see  p.  401,  post. 
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deportation  from  this  country.  They  were  able  to  do  this 
because  the  courts  had  jurisdiction  to  protect  their  personal 
rights.  When  fugitives  from  this  country  are  surrendered 
to  the  authorities  abroad  they  have  the  same  riglit  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  surrender  before  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try surrendering  them.*  After  they  have  reached  this  coun- 
try they  have  no  right  to  demand  their  discharge  because 
the  proceedings  \vei*e  illegal  in  the  other  country.'  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  brought  here  under  treaty  stipulations  they 
can  only  be  tiied  for  the  offence  for  which  they  have  been 
surrendered.^  The  history  of  the  controversy  over  this  ques- 
tion between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and  referred 


Prisoners  were  discharged  and  the 
appeal  of  the  Mexican  Consul 
therefrom  dismissed. 

In  re  EztUu  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Cal. 
1894,  02  Fed.  Rep.  964  and  972  (2 
cases),  Morrow,  J.  The  right  of 
a  government  to  demand  the  extra- 
dition of  political  prisoners  or  of 
persons  offending  against  military 
law  discussed  at  length  in  this  Citse 
which  was  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  had 
taken  refuge  on  a  naval  vessel  of 
the  United  States  and  were  thus 
brought  to  this  country. 

§437. 

^See  Enp:lish  statute  cited  in 
note  1  to  §  4:^6,  p.  2(51,  ante. 

^Ex  parte  Foss,  Sup.  Ct.  Cal. 
1894,  102  Cal.  347,  Dk  Ha  vex,  J. 

Petitioner  under  indictment  for 


embezzlement,  a  crime  not  included 
in  the  Hawaiian  Treaty,  fled  to 
Honolulu  and  on  request  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Minister  was  surrendered 
and  brought  back  to  California. 
On  habeaa  be  contended  be  could 
only  be  held  for  an  extraditable 
offence,  and  that  Ids  extradition 
was  improper,  the  crime  not  being 
included  in  the  treaty  list.  Hild 
that  under  those  circumstances  It 
was  presumed  that  the  Hawaiian 
(Government  suiTendered  him  frt»m 
comity  and  not  under  treaty.  The 
prisoner  was  remanded.  The  right 
of  the  government  to  surrender 
without  a  treaty  was  discussed  and 
sustained. 

See  also  Ker  vs.  Illinois,  cited  in 
note  9  to  this  section. 


8  United  States  vs.  Rausrhrr,  V.  S.  Suj).  Ct.  1886,  119  U.  S.  407,  Mil- 
ler, J.  As  this  is  probably  the  most  important  exti-adition  case  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  extended  reference  will  be  made  to  it  at 
this  point. 

The  opinion  is  lengthy,  reviewing  many  conflicting  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral and  Stiite  courts;  the  points  decided  ai-e  stated  in  the  syUabuB as 
follows: 

**  Apart  from  the  provisions  of  treaties  on  the  subject,  there  exists 
no  well  defined  obligati<»n  on  one  independent  nation  to  deliver  to  an- 
other fugitives  from  justice;  and  though  such  deliver}*  has  often  been 
made,  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  comity.     The  right  to  demand  it 
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t;o  in  the  notes*  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  a  brief  review  of 
tJie  power  of  extradition,  and  the  principle  is  now  so  well 

^as  not  been  recognized  as  among  the  duties  of  one  government  to  an- 
other which  rest  upon  established  principles  of  international  law. 

**  In  any  question  of  this  kind  which  can  arise  between  this  country 
stnd  a  foreign  nation,  the  extradition  must  be  negotiated  through  the 
Federal  government,  and  not  by  that  of  a  State,  though  the  demand 
may  be  for  a  crime  committed  against  the  law  of  that  State. 

**  With  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  with  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  much  intercourse,  this  matter  is  regulated  by  treaties, 
and  the  question  now  decided  arises  under  the  treaty  of  1842  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  commonly  called  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

**  The  defendant  in  this  case  being  charged  with  murder  on  board  an 
American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  tied  to  England,  and  was  demanded 
of  the  govei-nment  of  that  country,  and  surrendered  on  this  charge. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  was  tried,  did  not  proceed  a^^ainst  him  for  mur- 
der, but  for  a  minor  offence  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  extradition; 
and  the  judges  of  that  court  certified  to  this  court  for  its  judgment  the 
question  whether  this  could  be  done.     Held  : 

**  (1)  That  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  a  law  of 
the  land,  of  which  all  courts,  sta^  and  national,  are  to  take  judicial 
notice,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  judicial  enforcement. 

**  (2)  That,  on  a  sound  construction  of  the  treaty  under  which  the 
defendant  was  delivered  to  this  country,  and  under  the  proceedings  by 
which  this  was  done,  and  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject,  Rev.  Stat. 
sees.  5272,  5275,  he  cannot  lawfully  be  tried  for  any  other  offence  than 
murder. 

"(3)  The  treaty,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  proceedings  by  which 
be  was  extradited,  clothe  him  with  the  right  to  exemption  from  trial 
for  any  other  offense,  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
country  from  which  he  was  taken  for  the  purpose  alone  of  trial  for  the 
offence  Ri)ecified  in  the  demand  for  his  surrender.  The  national  honor 
also  requires  that  good  faith  shall  be  kept  with  the  country  which  sur- 
rendered him. 

**  (4)  The  circumstance  that  the  party  was  convicted  of  inflicting 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  on  the  same  evidence  which  was  pro- 
duced before  the  committing  magistrate  in  England,  in  the  extradition 
proceedings  for  murder,  does  not  change  the  principle." 

As  to  the  right  of  extradition  except  under  treaties  the  opinion  says 
(pp.411,  412): 

**  Xot  only  has  the  general  subject  of  the  extradition  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  in  one  country,  who  have  fled  to  and  sought  refuge 
in  another,  been  matter  of  much  consideration  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 

*  For  note  4  see  p.  272. 
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settled  that  the  subject  is  now  one  of  historical  rather  than 
legal  interest.    The  lower  courts  decided  the  point  differ- 

ecutiTe  de]>artineiits  and  stateBmen  of  the  gOTemments  of  the  ciTiliied 
portion  of  the  world,  by  various  publicists  and  writers  on  international 
law,  and  by  specialists  on  tliat  subject,  as  well  as  by  the  oonrta  and  ju- 
dicial tribunals  of  different  countries,  but  the  precise  questions  ariaiog 
under  this  treaty,  as  presented  by  the  certificate  of  the  judges  in  this 
case,  have  recently  been  very  much  discussed  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

^'  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  liave  im- 
posed upon  tiiemselves  the  obligation  of  delivering  up  these  fngitivea 
from  justice  to  tlie  States  where  their  crimes  were  committed,  for  trial 
and  punishment.  '  Tiiis  has  been  done  generally  by  treaties  made  by  one 
independent  government  with  another.  Prior  to  these  treaties,  and  apart 
from  them,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  general  result  of  the  writers  upon 
international  law,  that  there  was  no  well-defined  obligaticm  on  one 
country  to  deliver  up  such  fugitives  to  another,  and  though  such  deliv- 
ery was  often  made,  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  comity,  and  within  the 
disci-etion  of  the  government  whose  action  was  invoked;  and  itliasneTer 
been  recognized  as  among  those  obligations  of  one  government  towards 
another  whicli  rest  upon  established  principles  of  international  law. 

'*  Whether  in  tlie  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  on  the 
subject  with  a  foreign  nation  from  whose  justice  a  fugitive  may  be 
found  in  one  of  the  states,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject,  a  State  can,  through  its  own  judiciary  or  executive, 
surrender  him  for  trial  to  such  foreign  nation,  is  a  question  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  courts  of  this  country  without  any 
very  conclusive  result.'* 

Numerous  cases  are  then  reviewed  including  In  re  TTflut/^bum,  4  Jolins. 
Ch.  IOC;  Shttrt  vs.  Jjeacon,  10  Sarg.  &  R.  125;  Holmes  vs.  JennUon^  14 
Peters,  540;  Ex  parte  IloUnes,  12  Vermont,  631;  People  vs.  Ocr£U,  50 
N.  Y.  321. 

**  The  question  has  not  since  arisen  so  as  to  be  decided  by  this  court, 
but  there  cnn  be  little  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  of  Cluef 
Justice  Taney,  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  governor  of  Vermont 
is  a  part  of  the  foreign  intercourse  of  this  counti'y,  which  has  undoubt- 
edly been  c(»nferred  upon  the  Federal  government;  and  that  it  is  clearly 
included  in  the  treaty-making  power  and  the  con*esponding  power  of 
appointing  and  receiving  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministerat 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  states  to  enter  upon  the  relations  with 
forei<rn  nations  which  arc  necessarily  implied  in  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice  found  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  as  there  is 
none  why  they  should  in  their  own  name  make  demand  upon  foreign 
nations  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitives, 

'*  At  this  time  of  day,  and  after  the  repeated  examinations  which  hava 
been  made  by  this  court  into  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government  to 
deal  w  ith  all  such  international  questi(ms  exclusively,  it  can  hardly  be 
admitted  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  treaties  or  acts  of  congress  on  tha 
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ently  on  different  occasions  as  appears  by  the  decisions  cited 
in  the  notes,'  but  when  the  point  reached  the  Supreme  Court 

subject,  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  can  become  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  between  a  state  of  this  Union  and  a  foreign  govei*n- 
ment. 

'^Fortunately,  this  question,  with  others  which  might  arise  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaties  or  acts  of  congre8s  on  the  subject,  is  now  of  very  little 
importance,  since,  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  with  whom 
our  relations  are  such  that  fugitives  from  justice  may  be  found  within 
their  dominions  or  within  ours,  we  have  treaties  which  govern  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  the  parties  in  such  cases.  These  treaties  are  also 
supplemented  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  both  are  in  their  nature  exclu- 
sive." 

Then  follows  a  review  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject  of  extradition 
and  the  exact  definition  of  what  treaties  are  when  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  citing  numerous  cases  on  pp.  418  and 
419.  After  roferring  to  the  various  statutes  in  regard  to  extradition, 
including  sections  5272,  527o,  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  the  court  says: 

**  The  obvious  meaning  of  these  two  statutes,  which  have  reference 
to  all  treaties  of  extradition  made  by  the  United  States,  is  that  the 
party  shall  not  be  delivered  up  by  this  government  to  be  tried  for  any 
other  offence  than  that  charged  in  the  extradition  proceedings;  and 
that,  when  brought  into  tliis  country  upon  similar  proceedings,  he 
shall  not  be  arrested  or  tried  for  any  other  offence  than  that  with  which 
he  was  charged  in  those  proceedings,  until  he  shall  have  had  a  reason- 
able time  to  return  unmolested  to  the  country  from  which  he  was 
brought.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  congressional  construction  of  the  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  extradition  treaties  such  as  the  one  we  have  un- 
der consideration,  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  conclusive  upon  the 
judiciary  of  the  right  conferred  upon  persons  brought  from  a  foreign 
country  into  this  under  such  proceedings. 

**  That  right,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  he  shall  be  tried  only  for  the 
offence  witli  which  he^  is  charged  in  the  extradition  proceedings  and 
for  which  he  was  delivered  up,  and  that  if  not  tried  for  that,  or  after  trial 
and  acquittal,  he  shall  have  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  the  country  be- 
fore he  is  aiTcsted  upon  the  charge  of  any  other  crime  committed  pre- 
vious to  his  extradition.'* 

The  opinion  then  reviews  several  decisions  as  follows:  United  States 
vs.  Caldwell,  8  Blatchf.  131;  United  States  vs.  Lawrence,  13  Blatchf. 
295;  Adriance  vs.  Lagrave,  59  N.  Y.  110;  United  States  vs.  Watt^,  8 
Sawyer,  370;  Ex  parte  Ilihbes,  20  Fed.  Kep.  421;  Commonwealth  vs. 
Ilatces,  13  Bush.  697;  BUmdford  vs.  State,  10  Texas  Ct.  Appeal,  Crim- 
inal Cases,  627;   State  \ii.  Vanderpool,  ^\)  0\\\o  2"iZ. 

After  conimeniinj;  upon  the  fact  that  these  cases  were  conHicting,  the 
opinion  says  (pp.  429-430): 

"  Up(m  a  review  of  these  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  courts, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  writers  which 

^For  note  5  see  p.  273. 
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for  its  decision  the  broad  principle  was  decided  and  the  mat- 
ter can  now  be  considered  as  settled. 

we  have  cited  in  the  earlier  paii:  of  this  opinion,  we  feel  authorized  to 
state  that  the  weight  of  authority  and  of  8(»und  piinciple  are  in  fayor 
of  the  proposition,  that  a  person  who  has  been  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  court  by  virtue  of  proceedings  under  an  extradition  treaty, 
can  only  be  tried  for  one  of  the  offences  described  in  that  treaty,  and 
for  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  proceedings  for  his 
extradition,  until  a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  have  been  given 
him,  after  his  release  on  trial  upon  such  charge,  to  return  to  the  country 
from  whose  asylum  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  under  those  proceed- 
ings." 

*  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  international  law  the  right  of  a  fugitive  surrendered  under  an 
extradition  treaty  to  be  tried  only  for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradi- 
tion was  asked,  the  English  g(»vernmeut  refused  to  surrender  fugitives 
under  the  treaty  of  1842  unless  the  government  would  stipulate  th»t 
they  should  be  tried  only  for  such  offense. 

This  the  United  States  povemment  refused  to  do.  In  187()  the  gOY- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  demanded  the  surrender  of  one  Winslow 
charged  with  forgery.  Tliis  was  refused,  the  foreign  secretary  calling 
attenti(m  to  the  British  extradition  act  of  1870,  which  provides  that  a 
fugitive  shall  not  be  surrendered  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
unlei<s  provision  is  made  either  by  the  law  of  the  state  receiving  the 
fugitive  or  by  the  arrangement  that  the  person  surrendered  shall  not  be 
tried  in  the  foreign  state  for  any  offense  committed  piior  to  his  sur- 
render other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which 
the  surrender  is  grounded,  until  he  shall  have  been  restored  or  had  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Iler  Majesty's  dominions.  (For  a  full  ab- 
sti-act  of  this  law,  sec  Moore  on  Extradition,  vol.  1,  pp.  741,  et  seq,) 

As  no  such  assurance  was  jjjiven  the  surrender  was  refused. 

The  action  of  the  British  government  was  largely  based  on  the  deci- 
sion in  United  Statrs  vs.  Lawrence,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D.  X.  Y.  1876,  13 
Blatchf<ud,  295,  Fed.  Cas.  15,r)73,  Benedict,  J.,  in  which  it  w;is  held 
that  a  fugitive  extradited  from  Great  Britain  for  one  offense  could  be 
tried  for  another;  at  the  time  tlie  law  in  the  United  States  on  this  point 
was  unsettled  as  no  case  luid  readied  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower 
Federal  c(mrts  and  higher  State  courts  had  rendered  conflicting  deci- 
sions, (these  are  all  reviewed  in  the  Uauscher  case). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  Ys.  liaiisrher,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1886,  119  U.  S.  407, 
Miller,  J.,  and  referred  to  in  note  :i  to  this  section,  p.  268,  ante,  that 
it  was  finally  settled  that  a  person  extradited  could  only  be  tried  here 
for  the  offence  for  which  he  was  extradited. 

After  the  decision  in  the  Rmisrher  case  applications  were  made  for 
the  surrender  of  fuf;itives  by  the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  held  tliat  the  decision  in  that  case  wiis  declaratory  of  the  law 
as  it  was  understood  in  the  United  States  and  would  be  administered 
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Since  the  Sauecher  deoision  there  have  been  a  namber  of 

by  the  courts;  that  the  British  statute,  ahove  referred  to,  was  complied 
'vricb  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  and  the  custom  of  sur- 
irenderiog  fugitives  was  tliereupon  resumed  between  this  country  and 
Cjrreat  Britain.     In  1889  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  which  provision  was  made  that  surrendei*ed 
fugitives  should  be  tried  only  for  the  offence  for  which  they  were  extra- 
dited; the  United  States  Government  has  thus  recognized  the  decision 
in  the  Rauscher  o<ise  as  a  declaration  of  law  binding  upon  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government     ( U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  edition  1809, 
pp.  259,  et  seq).  As  stated  by  Mr.  Moore  (vol.  I,  p.  196):  **  The  only  extra- 
dition treaty  now  in  force  (1888)  negotiated  since  the  treaty  with  Italy 
of  March  25, 1868,  which  contains  no  provision  in  respect  of  trial  for  of- 
fences other  than  that  for  which  surrender  was  granted  was  that  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  of  December  22,  1871.'' 

A  full  account  of  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Moore  on  Extradition, 
Yol.  I,  chap.  6,  pp.  194-280,  in  which  all  the  cases  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject are  referied  to  and  discussed,  including  a  number  of  decisions  ren- 
dered since  the  Rauacher  case  was  decided,  most  of  which  are  referi*ed 
to  the  following  notes  to  this  section. 


•The  right  to  try  for  offences 
other  than  those  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  based  was  sustained 
in 

United  States  vs.  Caldwell^  U.  S. 
D.  C.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1871,  8  Blatch. 
131,  Benedict,  J.  The  doctrine 
of  this  case  has  been  completely 
overruled  by  the  decision  in  United 
States  vs.  Rauscher. 

United  Stales  vs.  Lawrence^  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1876,  13  Blatch. 
295,  Federal  Giises  15,573. 

Adriance  vs.  Lagrave^  N.  Y.  Ct. 
App.  1874,  59  N.  Y.  110,  Church, 
Oh.  J.,  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  Gen.  Term, 
1874,  1  Hnn  680,  Daniels,  J. 
Tliese  are  among  the  leading  cases 
on  the  right  to  hold  prisoners  ex- 
tradited for  causes  otiier  than  those 
specified  in  the  exti-adition  papers. 

Bacharach  vs.  Lagravp^  N.  Y. 
Sup.  Ct.  Gen.  Term,  1874,  1  Hun, 
689,  Daniels,  J.  This  case  is  also 
reported  underthetitle  of  ^(2/^ance 
▼8.  Loffrace,    See  that  case. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 

18 


cases  in  which  it  was  held  that  ex- 
tradited criminals  could  not  be 
tried  for  offences  not  named  in  the 
treaty  or  for  offences  not  named  in 
the  warrant  of  extradition  until 
after  he  had  been  discharged  and 
permitted  to  leave  the  State  and 
voluntarily  returned. 

Commonwealth  vs.  ITawes^  Ct 
App.  Ky.  1878,  13  Bush.  697,  Lind- 
say, Ch.  J. 

Blandford  vs.  State,  Ct.  App. 
Texas,  1881, 10  Tex.  Ct.  App.  Crim. 
Cas.  627,  HuKT,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Watts,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct.  Cal.  1882,  8  Sawyer,  370,  Hoff- 
man, J.  The  opinion  contains 
a  lengthy  review  of  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  United  States  vs. 
Rauscher. 

Ex  parte  Coy,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct. 
Texas,  1887,  32  Fed.  Rep.  911, 
Turner,  J.  Exti-aditioncase  prior 
to  the  Rauscher  case  in  which  it 
was  held  that  an  extradited  person 
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other  decisions  inyolving  the  same  point  which  are  cited  in 
the  notes.* 


could  not  be  tried  on  any  other 
offence  than  that  for  wliich  he  was 
extradited  and  that  until  the  state 
court  actually  attempted  to  try  him 
the  United  States  courts  would  not 
interfere,  but  would  rely  upon  the 
state  court  carrying  out  the  law  as 
it  should  be. 

State  vs.  Vanderpoel,  Sup.  Ct.  of 
Ohio,  1883, 39  Ohio  Rep.  273,  John- 
son, Ch.  J.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  referred  to  in  the  Rauscher 
case,  and  which  took  the  ground 
that  a  prisoner  extradited  could 
not  be  held  and  prosecuted  for  an- 
other crime,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain are  ])art  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
enforcible  by  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  States  in  behalf  of  prisoners 
detained  and  prosecuted. 

All  of  these  cases  are  cited  and 
reviewed  in  the  opinion  in  the 
Rauscher  case  just  cited. 

In  re  Cannon^  Sup.  Ct.  Mich. 
1882,  47  Mich.  481,  CAMrBELL,  J. 
This  is  an  interstate  rendition  case 
but  the  court  discussed  the  general 
laws  relating  to  extradition  and 
discharged  the  petitioner  who  had 
been  extradited  for  one  offence, 
released  on  bail  and  arrested  in  an- 
other. 

^  Cosfjrove  vs.  Winney,  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Ct  1899,  174  U.  S.  64,  Ful- 
ler, Ch.,  J. 

Cosgrove  was  extradited  from 
Canada  to  Michigan  and  gave  bail ; 
before  trial  he  was  arrested  for 
another  non-extraditable  offence. 
Meanwhile,  while  under  bail,  he 
had  returned  to  Canada  and  then 
returned  to  Michigan  voluntarily. 
On  writ  of  habeas  the  Court  held 
that  under  the  statute  and  the 
treaties  with  Great  Britian  he  was 
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entitled  to  hare  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  extradited  disposed 
of  and  then  to  depart  in  peace,  and 
that  his  arrest  on  another  charge 
meanwhile  was  **in  abuse  of  the 
high  process  under  which  he  was 
originally  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  sustained." 
On  pages  67-68,  the  Court  says : 

**  Cosgrove  was  extradited  under 
the  treaty,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
immunities  accorded  to  a  person 
so  situated;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted in  the  District  Coart  was 
committed  prior  to  his  extradition, 
and  was  not  extraditable.  But  it 
is  insisted  that  although  he  could 
not  be  exti-adited  for  one  offence 
and  tried  for  another,  without  be- 
ing afforded  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  Canada,  yet  as,  after  he 
had  given  bail,  he  did  so  return, 
his  subsequent  presence  in  the 
United  States  was  voluntary  and 
not  enforced,  and  therefore  he  had 
lost  the  protection  of  the  treaty  and 
rendei*ed  himself  subject  to  arrest 
on  the  capias  and  to  trial  in  the 
District  Court  for  an  offence  other 
than  that  on  which  he  was  sur- 
rendered; and  this  although  the 
prosecution  in  the  State  court  was 
still  pending  and  undetermined, 
and  Cosgrove  had  not  been  released 
or  discharged  therefrom. 

*'  Conceding  that  if  Cosgrove  had 
remained  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  within  reach  of  his  bail,  he 
would  have  been  exempt,  the  argu- 
ment is  that,  as  he  did  not  oontiii- 
uously  so  remain,  and,  during  his 
absence  in  Canada,  his  sureties 
could  not  have  followed  him  there 
and  compelled  his  return,  if  his 
appear<ance    happened    to  be  re- 
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It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  Federal  courts  have  jaris- 
diction  to  prevent  a  State  court  from  proceeding  with  the 
trial  of  an  extradited  prisoner  for  an  offence  for  which  he 
was  not  extradited.'' 


quired  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  bond,  which  the  facts  stated 
show  that  it  was  not,  it  follows 
that  when  he  actually  did  come 
back  to  Michigan  he  had  lost  his 
exemption. 

**  But  we  cannot  concur  in  this 
view.  The  treaty  and  statute  se- 
cured to  Cosgrove  a  reasonable 
time  to  return  to  the  country  from 
which  he  was  surrendered,  after  his 
discharge  from  custody  or  imprison- 
ment for  or  on  accouut  of  the  of- 
fence for  which  he  had  been 
extradited,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
arrest  he  had  not  been  so  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  acquittal;  or 
conviction  and  compliance  with 
sentence;  or  the  termination  of  the 
state  prosecution  in  any  way. 
United  States  v.  Rauacher,  119  U.  S. 
407,  433. 

**  The  mere  fact  that  he  went  to 
Canada  did  not  in  itself  put  an  end 
to  the  prosecution  or  to  the  custody 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  bail, 
or  even  authorize  the  bail  to  be 
forfeited,  and  when  he  re-entered 
Michigan  he  was  as  much  subject 
to  the  compulsion  of  his  sureties 
as  if  he  had  not  been  absent.'^ 

In  re  Baruch,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1890,  41  Fed.  Rep.  472, 
Bbown,  J.  Held  that  a  prisoner 
discharged  on  habeas  corpus  from 
arrest  under  extradition  proceed- 
ings under  treaty  with  Austria,  aud 
who  has  been  brought  into  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  petition  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul,  can- 
not be  arrested  in  a  civil  suit  in  a 
New  York  State  court  for  embez- 
zlement of  the  same  funds  in- 
Tolved  in  the  exti-adition  proceed- 


ing; on  habeas  and  certiorari  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States 
released  him  and  allowed  him  a 
reasonable  time  to  return  to  New 
Jersey,  the  State  whence  he  was 
brought  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal. In  re  Reinitz^  39  Fed.  Rep. 
204,  distinguished;  United  States vs, 
Rauscher,  109  U.  S.  407,  followed. 

HaXl  vs.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct. 
N.  J.  1891,  45  Fed.  Rep.  352, 
Green,  J.  Following  U,  S,  vs. 
Rauscher,  held  that  an  extradited 
offendant  can  only  be  charged  in 
the  proceeding  in  which  he  was 
extradited. 

People  ex  ret.  Young  ts.  Stout, 
N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  1894,  81  Hun,  336, 
Bradley,  J.  A  prisoner  indicted 
for  two  different  degrees  of  assault, 
one  of  which  was  extraditable  and 
the  otiier  not,  having  been  extra- 
dited and  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  the  second  degree,  cannot  be 
held. 

In  re  Reinitz,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  S.  D. 
N.  Y.  1889,  39  Fed.  Rep.  204, 
Brown,  J.  A  person  exti*adited, 
tried  and  acquitted  and  rearrested 
immediately  on  another  offense. 
UM  that  he  could  not  be  arrested 
for  another  offense  except  that  for 
which  he  was  extradited  until 
after  a  reasonable  time  had  been 
given  him  after  the  acquittal  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  the  country 
from  which  he  was  brought 
Right  of  asylum,  numerous  cases 
cited. 

Tin  re  Mineau,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Vt 
1891, 45  Fed.  Rep.  188,  Wheeler,  J. 
Proceedings  against  man  in  jail  for 
other  offense. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  when 
a  person,  charged  with  crime,  has  been  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  from  a  foreign  country  in  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  by  means  other  than  the  sur- 
render by  the  government  of  that  country  on  requisition  of 
the  United  States,  made  pursuant  to  treaty  stipulations,  the 
United  States  will  not  interfere  with  the  trial  in  the  State 
courts,^  notwithstanding  such  proceedings  would  be  irregular 

*Ker  vs.  State  Illinois,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1880, 119  U.  S.  436,  Millsr,  J. 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  the  petitioner  in  habeas  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  In  re  Kerr,  18  Federal  Reporter,  167. 

After  his  discharge  had  been  refused  by  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  he  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court  basing  the  writ  upon  the  efifect  of  the  question  involved 
in  the  right  of  a  State  court  to  try  a  prisoner  brought  from  Peru  but 
not  in  accordance  with  the  extradition  treaty. 

On  the  criminal  trial  the  prisoner  had  set  up  that  he  had  been  im- 
properly extradited  as  a  plea  in  abatement  which,  on  a  demurrer  had 
been  overruled. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  contended  that  the  removal  from  Peru  was 
practically  unlawful  and  unauthorized  and  therefore  in  direct  violation 
of  the  extradition  treaty. 

The  court  held  that  it  was  not  an  effective  question  to  determine  that 
point,  as  the  State  court  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  regard  thereto, 
because  if  not  extradited  under  the  treaty,  jurisdiction  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Courts. 

In  this  respect  the  court  says  (pages  441  444): 

*'  This  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  various  forms  and  repeated 
in  various  shapes,  in  the  argument  of  counsel.  The  fact  that  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  may  be  said  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  this  court,  because,  in  making  this  claim,  tlie  defendant 
.asserted  a  right  under  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  and,  wliether  th^ 
assertion  \vas  well  founded  or  not,  this  court  has  jurisdiction  to  decide 
it;  and  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  it. 

**  There  is  no  language  in  this  treaty,  or  in  any  other  treaty  made  bj 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  of  wliich  we  are  aware 
which  says  in  terms  that  a  party  fleeing  from  the  United  States  to 
cape  punishment  for  crime  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  an  asylum  ii 
the  country  to  which  he  has  fled;  indeed,  the  absui*dity  of  such  a  pro| 
osition  would  at  once  prevent  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  that  kind. 
will  not  be  for  a  moment  ccmtended  that  the  government  of  Peru  coul-  "^ 
not  have  ordered  Ker  out  of  the  country  on  his  arrival,  or  at  any  perio"-*  ** 
of  his  residence  there.  If  this  could  be  done,  what  becomes  of  hi 
right  of  asylum? 

''  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  government  of  Peru  could  of  itsoir^" 
accord,  without  any  demand  from  the  United  States  have  surrei 
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if  the  fugitive  had  been  surrendered  on  a  requisition.  In  the 
case  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  this  section  the  Federal  courts 
held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  because  the  prisoner  had 
not  been  brought  from  Peru  under  extradition  proceedings. 

Ker  to  an  agent  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  and  that  such  surrender  would 
have  been  valid  within  the  dominions  of  Peru.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
claim  that,  either  by  express  terms  or  by  implication,  there  is  given  to 
a  fugitive  from  justice  in  one  of  these  countries  any  right  to  rem.iin 
and  reside  in  the  other;  and  if  the  right  of  asylum  means  anything,  it 
must  mean  this.  The  right  of  the  government  of  Peru  voluntarily  to 
flrive  a  party  in  Ker^s  condition  an  asylum  in  tliat  country,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  right  in  him  to  demand  and  insist  upon  se- 
curity in  such  an  asylum.  The  treaty,  so  far  as  it  regulates  the  right 
of  asylum  at  all,  is  intended  to  limit  this  right  in  tlie  case  of  one  who 
is  proved  to  be  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice,  so  that,  on  proper  de- 
mand and  proceedings  had  therein,  the  government  of  the  country  of 
the  asylum  shall  deliver  him  up  to  the  country  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  And  to  this  extent,  and  to  this  alone,  the  treaty  does  reg- 
ulate or  impose  a  restriction  upon  the  right  of  the  government  of  the 
country  of  the  asylum  to  protect  the  criminal  from  removal  therefrom. 

**  In  the  case  before  us,  the  plea  shows,  tliat,  although  Julian  went 
to  Peru  with  the  necessary  papers  to  procure  the  extradition  of  Ker 
under  the  treaty,  those  papers  remained  in  his  pocket  and  were  never 
brought  to  light  in  Peru;  that  no  steps  were  taken  under  them;  and 
that  Julian,  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  Ker  and  candying  him  out 
of  the  tenitory  of  Peru  into  the  United  States,  did  not  act  nor  profess 
to  act  under  tlie  treaty.  In  fact,  that  treaty  was  not  called  into  opem- 
tion,  was  not  relied  upon,  was  not  made  the  pretext  of  arrest,  and  the 
facts  show  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  kidnapping  within  the  dominions 
of  Peru,  without  any  pretence  of  authority  under  the  treaty  or  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

•*  In  the  case  of  United  States  vb.  Rattscher,  just  cited,  ante^  [119  U.  S.] 
407,  and  considered  with  this,  the  effect  of  extradition  proceedings  under 
a  treaty  was  very  fully  considered,  and  it  was  there  held,  that,  when  a 
party  was  duly  surrendered,  by  proper  proceedings,  under  the  treaty  of 
1842  with  Great  Britain,  he  came  to  this  country  clothed  with  the  protec- 
tion which  the  nature  of  such  proceedings  and  the  true  construction  of 
the  treaty  gave  him.  One  of  the  rights  with  which  he  was  thus  clothed, 
both  in  regard  to  himself  and  in  good  faith  to  the  country  which  had 
sent  him  here,  was,  that  he  should  be  tried  for  no  other  offence  than  the 
one  for  which  he  was  delivered  under  the  extradition  proceedings.  If 
Ker  had  been  brought  to  this  country  by  proceed injjs  under  the  treaty  of 
1870-74  with  Peru,  it  seems  probable,  from  the  statement  of  the  case  in 
the  record,  that  he  might  have  successfully  ])leadcd  that  he  was  extra- 
dited for  larceny,  and  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  embezzlement; 
for  the  statement  in  the  plea  is,  that  the  demand  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  had  been  put  in  operation,  was  for  an  extra- 
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Extradition  papers  had  indeed  been  prepared  but  the  pris- 
oner was  seized  and,  as  he  claimed  kidnapped,  by  the  de- 
tectives who  brought  him  to  Illinois,  without  any  presenta- 

dition  for  larceny,  although  some  forms  of  embezzlemeDt  are  mentioDed 
in  the  treaty  as  subjects  of  extradition.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  case 
when  the  plaintiff  in  error  comes  to  this  country  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  brought  here,  clothed  with  no  rights  which  a  proceeding  under 
the  treaty  could  have  given  him,  and  no  duty  which  this  country  owes 
to  Peru  or  to  him  under  the  treaty. 

**  We  think  it  very  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  invoking  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  upon  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  denied  a  right  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  he  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  any  such  right 

**The  question  of  how  far  his  forcible  seizure  in  another  country,  and 
transfer  by  violence,  force,  or  fraud,  to  this  country,  could  be  made 
available  to  resist  trial  in  the  stite  court,  for  the  offence  now  charged 
upon  him,  is  one  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide,  for  in  that 
transaction  we  do  not  see  that  the  Constitution,  or  laws,  or  treaties,  of 
the  United  States  guarantee  him  any  protection.  There  are  authorities 
of  the  highest  respectability  which  hold  that  such  forcible  abduction  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  the  party  should  not  answer  when  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  has  the  right  to  try  him  for 
such  an  offence,  and  presents  no  valid  objection  to  his  trial  in  such 
court.  Among  the  authorities  which  support  the  proposition  are  the 
foUowing:  Exparte  Scott,  9  B.  &  C.  446  (1829);  Lopez  A  Settler's  Case, 
1  Dearsly  &  Bell's  Crown  Cases,  52o;  State  vs.  Smithy  1  Bailey  So.  Car. 
Law,  283  (1829);  s.  c.  19  Am.  Dec.  679;  State  ys.  Brewster,  *J  Yt  118 
(1835);  Doxo's  Case,  18  Penn.  St.  37  (1851);  State  vs.  Ross  and  Mann,2l 
Iowa,  467  (1866);  Ship  Bichmond  vs.  United  States  {The  Richmond),  9 
Ci-anch  102. 

**  However  this  may  be,  the  decision  of  that  question  is  as  much  within 
the  province  of  the  state  court,  as  a  question  of  common  law,  or  of  the  law 
of  nations,  of  which  that  court  is  bound  to  take  notice,  as  it  is  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  And  though  we  might  or  might  not  differ  with 
the  Illinois  court  on  that  subject,  it  is  one  in  which  we  have  no  right  to 
review  their  decision. 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not 
leave  the  prisoner  or  the  Government  of  Peru  without  remedy  for  his 
unauthorized  seizure  within  its  territory.  Even  this  treaty  with  that 
country  provides  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with  kidnap- 
ping, and  on  demand  from  Peru,  Julian,  the  party  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
could  be  surrendered  and  tried  in  its  courts  for  this  violation  of  Its  laws. 
The  party  himself  would  probably  not  be  without  redress,  for  he  could 
sue  Julian  in  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  imprisonment,  and  the  fiusts 
set  out  in  the  plea  without  doubt  sustained  the  action.  Whether  he 
could  recover  a  sum  sufficient  to  justify  the  action  would  probably  de- 
pend upon  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  which  we  cannot  here  conaider." 
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tion  of  the  papers  or  action  by  the  Peruvian  government. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  fugitives  voluntarily  returning,®  and, 
even  though  an  agreement  be  entered  into,  the  Federal  Courts 
cannot  interfere. 

§  438.  General  summary  of  views  in  regard  to  extradi- 
tion as  depending  on  treaty.— The  power  of  the  United 
States  to  extradite  is  either  based  upon  the  treaty-making 
power,  or  exists  as  one  of  the  general  attributes  of  nationality 
and  sovereignty.  If  the  former  premise  is  true,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  deliver  any  fugitive  except  in 
pursuance  of  treaty  provisions  with  foreign  powers.  If,  how- 
ever, the  right  to  extradite  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  the 
United  States  must  possess  the  same  power  to  extradite  aliens 
as  it  does  to  exclude  or  to  deport  them ;  in  such  event  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  extradite  fugitives  must  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  international  law  and  the  general 
rights  of  the  Government  to  exercise  those  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty which  we  have  discussed  in  preceding  chapters.    A 

•In  re  Cross,  U.  S.  D.  C.  E.  D.  Nor.  Car.  1890,  43  Fed.  Rep.  517,  Sey- 
KOUB,  J.  Prisoners  tried  aod  coavicted  for  forgery  committed  in  Nortli 
Carolina  asked  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  tlie  ground  that  after  es- 
caping to  Canada  they  voluntarily  came  back  with  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, under  agreement  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  specified  in  an  agreement 
and  submitted  to  such  trial.  They  now  contended  tliat  the  offence  for 
which  they  were  tried  was  not  the  common-law  offence  of  forgery  as  un- 
derstood by  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  should 
not  have  been  tried  therefor.  The  writ  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
such  position  should  have  been  taken  on  the  trial  and  could  not  be  sub- 
sequently raised,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  as  they  came  back  volun- 
tarily *'  no  question  arises. ^^ 

**  No  question  arises  imder  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction. 
The  defendants  were  not  extradited,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
tried  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  The  case  of  Ker  vs.  lUinnis, 
119  U.  S.  43H,  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  225,  was  a  stronger  one  than  this,  for  Ker, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Peru,  had,  pending  extradition  proceedings, 
been  kidnapped  in  that  country,  and  carried  to  Illinois  for  trial.  Never- 
theless the  supreme  court  held  that  no  case  arose  under  the  treaties, 
laws,  or  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Conceding,  contrary  to  vlie 
fact,  that  the  state  authorities  violated  the  contract  between  their  agent 
and  defendants,  there  would  at  most  arise  either  a  defence  to  be  inter- 
posed by  a  plea  of  abatement  to  the  prosecution  in  Wake  county  or  an 
action  for  damages,  neither  of  which  matters  are  relevant  to  this  pro- 
ceeding.** 
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diflFerent  rule  might  exist  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  extradite  a  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  power  of  exclusion  or  of  deportation  of  citizens,  as 
there  is  of  aliens,  and  therefore  different  roles  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  cases  of  citizens  and  aliens.^ 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  of  this  nature  to  discuss 
these  questions  at  great  length.  The  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  extent  of  the  power  of  extradition, 
and  on  the  power  of  sovereign  governments  to  extradite, 
either  through  their  legislative  or  executive  departments,  as 
their  own  voluntary  act  and  not  depending  in  any  way  upon 
treaty  stipulations,  have  already  been  quoted  in  the  notes  to 
the  precedings  sections.*  Some  interesting  historical  facts 
referred  to  in  Wharton's  Digest,  and  other  compilations  of 
diplomatic  records,  show  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  determining  its  attitude  on  this  matter  must  view  it 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  policy.* 

§439.  Treaties  of  cession  and  extent  of  power  exer- 
cised.— As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  subject,  treaties  involving  acquisition  of 
territory  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  on 
numerous  occasions ;  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Mexico, 
Russia  and  the  Government  of  the  Samoan  Islands  have  all 
ceded  territory  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  ;  Texas  and 
Hawaii  were  not  annexed  by  treaty,  but  by  reciprocal  legis- 
lation. Many  of  these  treaties  have  contained  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  protection  to  be  afforded,  and  the  status  to  be 
granted,  to  the  inhabitants;  the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  Spain 
of  1898  provided  in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Phili|)pines  that  "  the  civil  and  political  status 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ; "  questions  are  now 

§  438*  I  also  the  stipulations  as  to  extradi- 

1  For  authorities  on  questions  tion  of  citizens  in  treaties  recently 
affecting  the  surrender  of  its  own  '  made  by  the  United  States  in  this 
citizens  by  governments  both  un- ,  respect. 

der  gonei-al   rules  of  comity   and       '^  See  §  433,  p.  250,  et  Sf^.,  ante, 
under  special   treaty   stipuhitions,       ^  Wharton's  Digest  of    Intemft- 
see   Mooie   on   Extradition,  chap,    tional    Law,    §§268-282,    Tol.    II, 
V,  vol.  I,  pp.  152,  et  seq.^  and  see    pp.  744-832,  2d  Ed. 
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pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  bow  far  tbat  treaty 
stipulation  bas  clotbed  Congress  with  power  to  determine 
and  establish  the  status  of  those  inhabitants,  and  to  wbat 
extent  Congress  must  keep  within  those  constitutional  pro* 
visions  which  would  limit  it  in  legislating  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters within  the  territory  of  the  States.  Should  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  that  Congress  bas  a  free  band  in  legislating  in 
tbat  respect,  as  the  ardent  advocates  of  extreme  power  bave 
asserted,  it  will  certainly  be  a  wonderful  exposition  of  tbe 
extent  of  tbe  treaty-making  power  and  tbe  power  to  legislate 
in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
discusss  this  subject  again  in  this  chapter,  except  in  passing 
to  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  instances  in  which  tbe  treaty- 
making  power  has  been  exercised.* 

§440.  Effect  of  special  clauses  in  treaty  of  Paris  on 
status  of  inhabitants. —The  clause  at  the  end  of  the  Ninth 
Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain  of  1898  *  was  inserted  there- 
in for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to 
legislate  in  tbat  manner.  The  recent  and  present  adminis- 
trations of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  bave  taken 
tbe  position  that  under  such  article  Congress  has  plenary 
power  to  establish  by  legislation  the  status  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  other  territory  re- 
cently acquired,  and  that  such  power  is  derived  from  three 
sources :  first,  from  tbe  general  delegation  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  rules  and  regulations  regarding  territory  of 
the  United  States;  second,  from  tbe  inherent  right  of  acquisi- 
tion and  the  subsequent  government  of  territory  acquired, 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  possesses  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty ;  third,  from  the  treaty-making  power 
under  which  tbe  special  stipulations  in  tbe  treaty  can  be  made 


§489. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  chap- 
ter XIII  ante  where  questions  in- 
yolved  in  change  of  sovereignty  are 
discussed  at  length  and  cases  cited; 
to  the  Insular  Case  Appendix  at 
end  of  volume  I;  and  to  chapter  II 
of  volume  I,  on  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  the  United  States. 


§440. 

1 "  The  civil  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories hereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Conpriess."  For  this  treaty  in  f uH 
see  Insulab  Cases  Appendix, 
Volume  I,  p.  60S. 
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the  foundation  of  all  necessary  and  consistent  legislation 
based  thereon. 
§  441.  £f  f  ect  of  special  stipulations  in  treaties  of  eession. 

— In  regard  to  treaty  stipulations  concerning  the  treatment  of 
inhabitants  in  ceded  territory,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says  in  his 
commentaries :  "  If  the  treaty  stipulates  that  they  shall  enjoy 
privileges,  rights  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  treaty  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  becomes  ob- 
ligatory in  these  respects.  Whether  the  same  effects  would 
result  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  becoming  inhabitants  and 
citizens  by  the  cession  without  any  express  stipulation  may 
deserve  inquiry  if  the  question  should  ever  occur."  * 

At  a  later  point  he  says :  "  The  power  of  Congress  over 
the  public  territory  is  clearly  and  exclusively  universal  and 
their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and 
unlimited  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  stipulations  in  the 
cession,  or  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  under  which  any  part 
of  it  has  been  settled."  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  no  power  existed  in 
the  King  of  Spain  to  clothe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  power  to  legislate ;  ^  if,  however,  a  treaty  of  cession  can- 
not be  made  in  which  the  status  of  the  ceded  territory  and 
its  inhabitants  shall  either  be  fixed,  or  provision  made  for 
the  subsequent  determination  thereof  by  Congress,  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  by  the  United  States  instead  of  inuring 
to  its  great  benefit,  might  inure  to  its  great  disadvantage. 
Unquestionably  instances  may  occur  when  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  accept  territory  for  indemnity,  or  other  purposes,  which 
we  may  wish  to  hold  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from 
any  other  possession  of  the  United  States ;  unless  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  accepting  it  cannot  expressly  stipulate  the  con- 


§441. 

1  Story's  Com.  on  the  Const,  vol. 
II,  §  1324,  p.  203,  5tli  edition,  1891. 


or  power  to  exercise  them.    Every 
nation  acquiring  territory,  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  must  bold  it  subject^' 
*  Idein,  vol.  II,  §  1328,  p.  206.         ;  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  itat- 
'  **  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the    own  government,  and  not  accordinf^ 
King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or    to  those  of  the  government  ceding 
otherwise,  impart    to  the    United    it."     Pollard'8  Leasees  vs.  Hagan^ 
States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives;    U.   S.  Sup.  Ct.  1845,  3   How.  212, 
and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted  '  p.  225,  McKinlet,  J. 
that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  | 
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§442 


ditions  under  which  it  is  accepted,  the  inhabitants  of  such 
acquired  territory  might  become  our  masters  instead  of  our 
subjects.^ 

§  442.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  un- 
der the  treaty-making  power.— The  third  instance  referred 
to  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  the  treaty -making  power 
of  the  United  States  has  frequently  been  exercised  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  in  such  manner  that 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  wiped  out  and  absolutely  surrendered  sol 
that  they  can  never  be  asserted  by  the  citizens,  either  in  the! 
courts  of  this  country,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  debtor  govern- 
ment;^ and  this  without  providing  any  remedy,  or  prospect 
of  indemnity,  except  such  as  Congress  may  thereafter  pro- 
vide, at  its  own  time  and  convenience.' 


*  See  Justice  White's  concur- 
ring opinion  in  Downes  vs.  Bidioell, 
(Insulab  Case)  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1901,  1S2  U.  S.  244,  p.  287,  and  see 
extracts  therefrom  in  Insular 
Casks  Appendix  at  end  of  vol- 
ame  I. 

§442. 

^  Xo  effort  will  be  made  to  enum- 
erate all  the  occasions  on  which 
this  power  has  been  exercised  and 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  foreign  governments 
have  been  surrendered  and  barred. 
Sach  a  list,  and  to  discuss  the  con- 
ditions under  which  claims  con- 
▼entions  and  other  treaties  have 
been  entered  into  and  their  effect 
on  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  simply  be  an 
abridgment  of  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore's  History  of  International 
Arbitration  already  referred  to, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
detailed  inform<ation  rn  this  sub- 
ject The  Treaties  Appendix  at 
end  of  this  volume  contains  a  list 
of  all  the  treaties  of  this  nature. 

The  most  recent  occasion  in 
which  claims  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 


ted States  have  been  surrendered 
by  the  United  States  by  treaty  was 
in  1808  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  article  2  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Art.  II.  Spain  cedes  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  other  islands  now  under  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  island  of  Guam  in  the 
Marianas  or  Ladroues." 

In  Moore's  History  of  Arbitra- 
tion will  be  found  the  proceed- 
ings of  Commissions  appointed  for 
determining  these  claims  distrib' 
uting  awards  and  indemnities  re- 
ceived  by  the  United  States. 

2  In  some  cases  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  distributing  the 
amounts  received  by  the  United 
States,  in  other  cases  it  has  been 
delayed,  and  in  other  ca^s  con- 
gressional relief  has  been  very 
prompt.  The  indemnification  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  claims  which  were  surren- 
dered under  the  treaties  of  1800, 
and  1803  with  France  (U.  S.  Trea- 
ties and  Conventions,  editioi^  1889, 
pp.  322  and  331),  was  delayed  for 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  in  the  early 
and  leading  case  of  Wju;e  \^.  IlylUm^  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  the  authority  on  the  supremacy  of  treaty  stipu- 


over  eighty  years,  until  at  last 
the  oiiginal  sufiferers  were  allowed 
to  present  their  claims  to  tlie  Court 
of  Claims  by  Acts  of  Congress 
passed  Jan.  20,  1885,  (23  U.  S.  Stat. 
at  L.  p.  283),  and  subsequently 
thereto. 

The   following  are  the    leading 
French  Spoliation  Cases: 


1900,  35  Ct  Claims,  387,  Wei^- 
DON,  J. 

The  Schooner  Henry  and  Gusta- 
VU8,  U.  8.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1900,  35 
Ct  Claims,  393,  Weldon,  J. 

The  Ship  Juliana,  U.  S.  Ct.  of 
Claims,  1900,  35  Ct  Claims,  400, 
Peellr,  J. 

The  Ship  Parkman,  U.  S.  Ct  of 


Uolbrook  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  |  Claims.  1900,  35  Ct   Claims,  406 
Ct  of  Claims,  1884,  21    Ct.  Claims  ;  Weldon,  J. 
434,  Davis,  J.  I      The  Ship  Apollo,  U.   S.   Ct   of 

CuBhinj  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  '  Claims,  1900,  35  Ct.  Claims,   411, 
Ct.  of  Claims,  1886,  22  Ct.  Claims,  1,  !  Peelle,  J. 


Davis,  J. 

Grai/  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Ct 
of  Claims,  1886,  21  Ct  Claims,  340, 
Davis,  J. 

Hooper  vs.  United  States,  V.  S. 
Ct  of  Claims,  1887,  22  Ct.  Claims, 
408,  Davis,  J. 


The  Ship  Concord,  U.  S.  Ct  of 
Claims,  1900,  35  Ct  Claims,  432, 
NOTT,  Ch.  J. 

U.  S.  vs.  GiUiat,  U.  S.  S.  C.  1896, 
164  U.  S.  42,  Peckham,  J.  In  this 
case  the  Court  states  what  in  its 
opinion  Congress  intended  to  do 


The  Brig  miUam,  U.  S.  Ct  of  i  by  the  act  of  1894  in  regard  to 
Claims,  1888,  23  Ct  Claims,  201,  '  French  spoliation  claims,  and  it 
ScopiELD,  J.     Also  reported  under  ,  was  held  that  the  decisions  of  the 


names  of  //nsA'/jj.s,  Adams,  Blarftje, 
vs.  United  States. 

The  Ship  Betsey^  U.  S.  Ct.  of 
Claims,   1888,  23   Ct.    Claims,  277, 

NOTT,  J. 

The  Ship  Jane,  U.  S.  Ct  of  Claims, 
1889,  24  Ct.  Claims,  74,  Nott,  J. 

Thf"  Letjharn  Seizures,  U.  S.  Ct 
of  Claims,  1892,  27  Ct  Claims,  224, 

NOTT,  J. 

The  Briu  Venus,  V  S.  Ct  of 
Claims,  1892,  27  Ct.  Claims,  IIC, 
XoTT,  J.  Also  reported  under  Cole 
vs.  United  States. 

The  Ship  Tom,  U.  S.  Ct  of 
Claims,  1893,  29  Ct  Claims.  68, 
Nott,  J. 

TJie  Ship  Ganges,  U.  S.  Ct.  of 
Claims,  1896,  31  Ct  Claims,  175, 
Davis,  J. 

The  Ship  Star,  U.  S.  Ct  of  Claims, 
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Court  of  Claims  were  to  be  final, 
and  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court 

For  a  list  of  French  Spoliation 
awards  reported  to  Congress  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  see  23  Ct 
Claims,  524,  24  Id.  550,  25  Id.  531, 
26  Id.  637.     See  also  p.  404,  posL 

Congress  has  acted  much  more 
promptly  in  regard  to  the  claims 
affected  by  the  Spanish  treaty  of 
1898,  the  Spanish  treaty  claims 
commission  having  already  been 
appointed  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1901,  (31  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p.  8T7. 
and  referred  to  in  note  5  to  §  908, 
vol.  I,  p.  442,  et  seq. ). 

8  irar*"  vs.  Hylton,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1796.  3  Dallas,  199,  and  see  extract 
from  the  opinions  in  §§  326,  ei  teg., 
pp.  7,  et  seq,,  ante. 
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lations  over  State  legislation,  that  the  treatj-maklDg  power  of 
the  United  States  could  control  the  claims  of  citizens  and 
make  whatever  disjx)sition  of  them  was  necessary  for  the 
peaoe  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  could  also  establish 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  other  government  against  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.*  When,  however,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  extinguish  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  foreign  governments,  the  power  exists  to  do 
so,  but  the  citizen  is  protected  by  the  Constitution.  ^  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  claims  of  this  nature  are 
private  property  and  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers  in  which  claims  of  citizens  have  been  sur- 
rendered. Most  of  them  provided  for  some  method  of  as- 
certaining the  amounts  of  the  claims  surrendered,  and  all  of 
that  class  will  be  found  in  Moore's  History  of  Arbitration* 
together  with  the  subsequent  proceedings  based  thereon.  A 
number  of  such  treaties  will  also  be  found  in  the  Treaties 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  frequent  exercise 
of  this  right  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  up  to  1896  the 
United  States  had  participated  in  fifty-two  arbitrations  for 
the  settlement  of  claims,^  in  nearly  every  case  the  claims  of 
citizens  of  this  country  being  involved.  In  the  next  two 
sections  a  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  legal 
points  involved  in  this  exercise  of  power.  This  right  to  in- 
demnity exists  in  its  full  force  and  effect  as  a  chose  in  action^ 
but  the  right  to  enforce  it  is  suspended,  not  because  there  is 
no  remedy,  but  because  there  is  no  court  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  and  enforce  the  claim.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  the  natural  result  of  the  rule  that  a  sovereign  power 
cannot  be  sued  in  its  own  courts  without  its  consent,  and,  of 
course,  the  courts  of  other  powers  would  have  no  jurisdiction 
either  to  hear  or  enforce  such  claims.  In  the  cases  cited  in 
the  notes  to  the  next  section  we  shall  see  that  in  all  cases  in 


*  Const,  of  U.  S.  art.  V  of  Amend- 
ment. See  Vol.  I,  p.  519. 

^ComeijijS  vs.  Vann(\  U.  S.  Sup, 
Ct.  1828,  1  Peters,  liK),  Story,  J. 
See  extract  from  opinion  and  sylla- 
buB  in  note  1  to  §  443,  p.  28C,  post. 


*  History  of  Arbitration,  etc.,  see 
note  1  this  section  on  p.  283.  ante. 

'  For  this  list  consult  Moore's  Uis- 
tory  of  Arbitration;  Index  thereto 
and  Table  of  Contents,  of  vols.  I 
and  II. 
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which  the  regularly  constituted  courts  of  this  country  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  these  claims  they  have  been 
confined  in  their  jurisdiction  to  the  disposition  of  the  award, 
and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy  as  between  the  claim- 
ant and  foreign  governments  or  this  government  as  the  case 
may  be,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  Congress  has,  by  special 
enactment,  created  the  court  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  has 
clothed  one  of  the  existing  courts  with  jurisdiction  for  this 
purpose. 

§  448.  Claims  against  foreign  governments  as  property 
rights ;  Justice  Story's  opinion  in  Comegys  vs.  Yasse* — 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  the 
JQst  claims  of  American  citizens  against  foreign  governments 
are  choses  in  action^  i.  «.,  property  rights  which  are  subject 
to  barter  and  sale,  and  which,  in  fact,  under  a  general  as- 
signment pass  to  the  assignee.  Mr.  Justice  Story  so  decided 
in  1828,^  in  a  case  between  an  assignor  and  his  assignee  thus 

§448. 

NOTES  ON  STATUS   OP  INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS   AGAINST 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 

1  Extracts  from  opinions  in,  and  syllabuses,  of  the  following  caBes  are 
here  given,  as  they  describe  the  status  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  foreign  govemraents  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  con- 
densation of  the  cases  or  expi*essions  of  opinion  by  the  author. 

Comegys  vs.  Fo8.se,  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct,  1828,  1  Peters,  193,  Stobt,  J. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  question  of  claims  against 
another  government  and  on  the  assignability  of  awards,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently cited  and  followed.  The  points  decided  as  stated  in  the  sylla- 
bus are  as  follows:  (The  numbers  following  the  paragraphs  indicate 
the  pngos  of  the  opinion.) 

"Tlie  object  of  the  treaty  [with  Spain,  of  February  22,  1S19]  ceding 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  was  to  invest  the  commissioners  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  receive,  examine,  and  decide  upon  the  amount 
and  talidUy  of  the  asserted  claims  upon  Spain,  for  damages  and  in- 
juries. Their  decision,  witliin  the  scope  of  this  authority,  is  concln- 
sive  and  final,  and  is  not  re-examinable.  The  parties  must  abide  by 
it,  as  the  decree  of  a  competent  tribunal  of  exclusiye  jurisdiction.  A 
rejected  claim  cannot  be  brought  again  under  review,  in  any  judicial 
tribunal;  an  amount  once  fixed,  is  a  final  ascertainment  of  the  damages 
or  injury.  This  is  the  obvious  purport  of  the  language  of  the  treaty. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  or  naturally  follow,  that  this  authority,  so 
delegated,  includes  the  authority  to  adjust  all  conflicting  rights  of  dif- 
ferent citizens  to  the  fund  so  awarded.  Tlie  commissioners  are  to  look  to 
the  original  claim  for  damages  and  injuries  against  Spain  itself,  and  it 
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directly  involving  the  question  of  whether  such  claims  were 
or  were  not  assignable  property  rights. 

\b  wholly  immaterial  for  this  purpose,  upon  whom  it  may,  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  have  devolved ;  or  who  was  the  original  legal,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  equitable  owner,  provided  he  was  an  American 
citizen.  If  the  claim  was  to  be  allowed  as  against  Spain,  the  present 
ownership  of  it,  whether  in  assignees  or  personal  representatives,  or 
bona  fide  purchasers,  was  uot  necessary  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  to 
exercise  their  functions  in  the  fullest  manner.  Nor  could  they  be  pre- 
sumed to  possess  the  means  of  exercising  such  a  broader  jurisdiction, 
with  due  justice  and  effect.  They  had  no  authority  to  compel  pai*ties, 
asserting  conflicting  interests,  to  appear  and  litigate  before  them,  nor 
to  summon  witnesses  to  establish  or  repel  such  interests;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  presumed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
either  goveiiiment  to  clothe  them  with  an  authority  so  summary  and 
conclusive,  with  means  so  little  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
of  a  substantial  justice.  The  validity  and  amount  of  the  claim  being 
once  ascertained  by  their  award,  the  fund  might  well  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  claimant;  and  his  own  rights,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  who  asserted  a  title  to  the  fund,  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  established  courts,  where  redress 
could  be  administered  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights 
or  equities  of  all  the  parties.*^  (212. ) 

**In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  mere  personal  torta^  which  die 
with  the  party,  and  do  not  survive  to  his  personal  representatives,  ai*e 
not  capable  of  passing  by  assignment;  and  that  vested  rights  ad  rem  and 
tn  re,  possibilities  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  claims,  growing  out  of, 
and  adhering  to  property,  may  pass  by  assignment.^*  (213.) 

**The  law  gives  to  the  act  of  afiandonment  to  underwriters  when  ac- 
cepted, all  the  effects  which  the  mpst  accurately  di-awn  assignment 
would  accomplish.  The  underwriter  then  stands  in  the  place  of  the  in- 
sured, and  becomes  legally  entitled  to  all  that  can  be  recovered  from 
destruction.'*  (214.) 

*'The  right  to  indemnity  for  an  unjust  capture,  whether  figainst  the 
captors  or  the  sovereign,  whether  remediable  in  his  own  Coui*ts,  or  by 
his  own  extraordinary  interposition  and  grants  upon  private  petition, 
or  upon  public  negotiation,  is  a  right  attached  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property  itself,  and  passes  by  cession  to  the  use  of  the  ultimate  suf- 
ferer." (215.) 

**  It  is  not  universally,  though  it  ma^  ordinarily  be  one  test  of  the 
right,  that  it  may  be  enforced  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Claims  and  debts 
due  from  a  sovereign  are  not  ordinarily  capable*  of  being  so  enforced. 
Neither  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  is  suable  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice,  for  debts  due  by  either. 
Tet,  who  will  doubt  that  such  debts  are  rights?  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause an  unjust  sentence  is  irreversible,  that  the  party  had  lost  all  right 
to  Justice,  or  all  claim,  upon  principles  of  public  law,  to  remunerft- 
tioD."  (216.) 
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This  decision  has  been  followed  in  similar  cases  involving 
the  status  of  the  "  Alabama  "  '^  claims  settled  by  the  Geneva 

[The  treaty  with  Spain]  "recognized  an  existing  right  in  the  sg- 
grieved  parties  to  compensation;  and  did  not,  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree, turn  upon  the  notion  of  donation  or  gratuity.  It  was  demanded 
by  our  government  as  matter  of  right,  and  as  such  was  granted,  by 
Spain."  (217.) 

The  coui-t  decided  that  the  right  to  compensation  from  Spain,  held 
under  abandonment  made  to  underwriters,  and  accepted  by  them,  for 
damages  and  injuries  wliich  were  to  be  satisfied  under  the  ti'eftty,  by 
the  United  States,  passed  to  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt,  who  held 
such  rights  by  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  law  of  the  United  States, 
passed  April  4,  1800. 

STATUS  OF  ALABAMA,  ETC.,  CLAIMS. 

*  Great  Weatem-Inaurance  Co.  vs.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884, 
112  U.  S.  103,  MiLLEK,  J.  (affirming  Ct.  Claims,  1884,  19  Gt  Claims,  200, 
Dbake,  Ch.  J.)  The  basis  of  this  action  appears  in  the  synopsis  of  the 
case  in  tlie  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  under  section  1066,  Revised  Statutes, 
providing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  not  extend 
to  any  claim  against  the  Government  not  pending  on  December  1,  1862, 
growing  out  of,  or  dependent  ou,  any  treaty  stipulation  entered  into  with 
foreign  nations  or  Indian  tribes,  was  comprehensive  and  explicit,  and 
that,  if  the  cause  of  action  either  grew  out  of  treaty  stipulations  or  was 
dependent  thereon,  it  could  not  be  considered  in  that  court. 

The  position  of  the  insurance  company  was  that  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  and  took  charge 
of  all  of  the  Alabama  claims,  that  the  claim  became  one  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  not  dependent  upon  the  treaty, 
but  the  court  held  that  nothing  connected  with  the  proceedings  changed 
the  fact  that  the  final  recognition  and  payment  of  the  claim  grew  out  of 
a  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  and  says,  on  p.  197: 

*^Iu  any  ordinai-y  or  usual  sense  of  the  words  here  used,  appellant's 
claim,  as  set  forth  in  the  petition,  grows  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Wasliingt(»n.  The  allegation  is,  that  the  United  States  took 
charge  of  the  claim  of  petitioner  against  Great  Britain  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida.  That,  by  a  treaty  ou  that 
subject,  Great  Britain  stipulated  that  she  would  pay  this  claim  to  the 
United  States,  as  petitioner  alleges,  for  the  use  of  said  petitioner.  In 
accordance  with  said  stipulation,  Great  Britain  did  pay  it  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  purpose  of  payment  under  the  treaty  inhering  in  the 
receipt  of  the  money  constitutes  the  foundation  of  appellant's  claim. 
The  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  its  award  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  liability  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  final  recognition  and  payment  of  the  claim  grows  out  </ tkB 
stipulation  of  the  treaty, 

**  In  a  still  clearer  sense  it  is  obvious  that  this  recognition  of  the  daim 
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Tribunal  which  was  constituted  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington (1871)  with  Great  Britain  and  which  awarded  to  the 

by  the  award  and  its  payment  to  the  United  States,  were  dependent  on 
tlie  treaty  Btipulation.  Without  the  treaty  the  award  would  have  hound 
nobody,  and  would  have  heeu  at  most  a  friendly  recommendation.  By 
▼irtue  of  tlie  treaty  it  became  a  most  solemn  and  importiint  interna- 
tional obligation,  whereby  Great  Britain  became  bound,  as  much  as  a 
nation  can  be  bound,  to  pay  the  amtmnt  of  the  award,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  became  freed  and  discharged  from  any  further  liability  on  ac- 
coant  of  any  claims  of  that  class. 

**  The  effort  of  counsel  to  ignore  the  treaty,  the  award  and  the  receipt 
of  the  money  by  the  United  States  as  the  foundation  of  appellant^s 
claim,  and  rest  the  right  to  recover  solely  upon  the  act  of  March  31, 
1877,  by  which  the  fund  was  changed  from  an  investment  in  govern- 
ment bonds  and  paid  into  the  government  treasury,  is  too  fanciful  for 
serious  considei-ation.  If  the  government  had  not  become  liable,  by 
xeason  of  the  original  receipt  of  the  money  from  Great  Britain,  under 
the  treaty  by  which  that  country  w;is  discharged  and  released  from  the 
claim  of  plaintiff,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  became  liable  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  account.  Whether  the 
United  States  was  liable  on  the  bonds  held  in  its  own  treasury  vaults, 
or  on  account  of  the  actual  money  represented  by  those  bonds  in  the 
same  vaults,  cannot  be  material  in  estimating  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  obligaticm. 

**Nor  can  we  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  section  cited  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  foreign  governments  or  Indian  tribes  from  suing  tlie 
United  States  to  enforce  rights  founded  on  treaties.  No  such  suit  has 
ever  been  brought,  either  before  or  since  the  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion. It  is  not  believed  that  without  it  any  one  ever  supposed  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  had  jurisdiction  of  suits  by  Indian  tribes  or  foreign 
nations  against  the  United  States.  It  could  not  have  been  passed,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  such  a  suit.^^ 

The  Court  distinguislied  the  Atocha  case,  17  Wallace,  430,  as  a  special 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  c<msider  that  cnse; 
in  the  present  instiance  there  wasacommiasitm  specially  appointed  and 
in  existence,  and  therefore  the  Court  of  (  laims  had  no  Jnris<iiction. 

United  States  cs.  Wtld,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  18SS,  127  U.  S.  51,  Lamak,  J. 
This  case  involved  the  rights  under  various  acts  of  conp:ress  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  the  fund  remain! n*;  out  of  the  Alabama  award  af- 
ter the  direct  claims  would  bo  piid.  The  question  was  whether  or  not 
the  Court  of  Claims  had  jurisdiction.  The  points  decided  as  to  juris- 
diction are  stated  in  the  syllabus  as  follows: 

**In  order  to  make  a  claim  a<:ca'inst  the  United  States  one  arising  out 
of  a  treaty  within  the  meaning  of  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  1006,  excluding 
it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  right  itself,  which 
the  petition  makes  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  claim,  must  derive  its 
life  and  existence  from  sr»me  treaty  stipulation. 

**A  claim  against  the  United  States  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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United  States  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  dam- 
ages caused  to  American  commerce  by  the  depredation  of 

act  of  June  5,  1882,  22  Stat.  98,  c.  195,  *  re-establishing  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims  and  for  the  distribation  of  unap- 
propriated moneys  of  the  Geneva  Award,*  is  not  a  chiim  growing  out 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  within  the  sense  of  the  word  *  treaty,*  as 
used  in  Rev.  Stat  sec.  1066. 

"'  The  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  has  not 
been  charged  by  Congress  upon  the  fund  received  under  the  award 
made  there.'* 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  these  claims  grew  out  of  a 
treaty  or  not  the  opinion,  after  referring  to  the  case  of  AUing  vs. 
United  States  114  U.  S.  562,  MiiiLEB  J.,  which  was  based  on  a  claim 
paid  by  Mexico  pursuant  to  a  treaty  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  court 
did  not  have  jurisdiction,  says  (p.  56): 

**  The  reason  of  the  ruling  by  this  court  in  that  decision  is  plain. 
The  claim  there  in  controversy  was  expressly  recognized  as  a  specific 
claim  by  the  commission  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  trea^ 
with  Mexico,  and  was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  treaty,  and  grew 
directly  out  of  it. 

**  In  this  case  the  reverse  is  true.  The  treaty  of  Washington  did  not 
recognize  this  claim  as  a  specific  claim.  The  award  of  $15,500,000  di- 
rected to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  was  to  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion. The  text  of  the  treaty  itself  speaks  of  the  '  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,^  and  in  article  7  the  gross  sum  was  '  to  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  action  by  Congress  as  to  the 
distribution  of  this  fund,  there  could  have  been  any  legal  or  equitable 
right  in  a  person  or  corporation  to  any  poi-tion  of  it.  The  fact  tliat 
the  Congi*ess  of  the  United  States  undertook  to  dispose  of  this  fund, 
and  to  administer  upon  it,  in  accordance  with  its  own  conceptions  of 
justice  and  equality,  precludes,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this  deci- 
sion, judicial  inquiry  into  such  questions.  The  claimants  had  to  rely 
upon  the  justice  of  the  government,  in  some  of  its  departments,  for 
compensation  in  satisfaction  of  their  respective  claims;  and  this  com- 
pensation, the  various  acts  of  Congress,  heretofore  mentioned,  provided. 
The  claimant  in  this  case  does  not  seek  to  recover  upon  any  sap- 
posed  obligation  created  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  but  upon  the 
specific  appropriation  made  in  the  act  of  June  2,  1886,  It  is  under 
this  act  that  a  means  of  satisfaction  of  this  claim  was  provided.  The 
claim  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  he  *  founded  upon  a  law  of  Congress,* 
within  the  meaning  of  sec.  1050,  Rev.  Stat,  and  therefore  clearly  one, 
of  which  the  Court  of  Claims  could  take  jurisdiction. 

'*It  maybe  said,  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  case, that  had  there 
been  no  treaty  of  Washington,  there  would  have  been  no  fund  of 
$15,500,000  to  distribute,  the  act  of  June  5,  1882,  would  never  have 
been  passed,  and  therefore,  that  the  treaty  is  the  basis  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent legislation,  and  consequently  the  basis  of  this  claim;  in  other 
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Confederate  cruisers  which  had  either  been  built  or  sheltered 
in  British  harbors. 

words,  that  therefore,  this  claim  is  *  dependent  upon  and  grows  out  of  * 
the  treaty,  of  Washington. 

**  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  dependency  upon  or  growing 
out  ofy  is  too  remote  to  cume  within  tlie  meaning  of  sec.  1066,  Rev.  Stat. 
In  our  view  of  the  case,  tlie  statute  contemplates  a  direct  and  proximate 
connection  hetween  the  treaty  and  the  claim,  in  order  to  bring  such 
claim  within  the  class  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  sec.  1066,  Rev.  Stat.  In  order  to  make  the  claim  one  arising 
out  of  a  treaty  within  the  meaning  of  sec.1066,  Rev.  Stat,  the  right  itself^ 
which  the  petition  makes  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  claim,  must  have 
its  origin — derive  its  life  and  existence — from  some  treaty  stipulation. 
This  ruling  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  and  universal  rule  re- 
lating to  damages  in  common-law  actions;  namely,  that  a  wrongdoer 
shall  be  held  responsible  only  for  the  proximate^  and  not  for  the  re- 
mote, consequences  of  his  action. 

**This  disposition  of  this  question  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  sec.  1066  has  been  repealed  by  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress, 
approved  March  3,  1887,  {8upra^)  since,  if  there  has  been  such  repeal, 
it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Court  of  Claims  would  have  juris- 
diction of  the  case. 

*'On  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  were  in  error  in  charg- 
ing to,  and  deducting  from,  the  fund  the  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  at  Geneva.  The  payment  of  those  expenses  had  already 
been  provided  for  by  Congress  by  the  act  of  December  21, 1871, 17  Stat 
24,  and  was  never  chargeable  to  this  fund. 

"In  the  language  of  the  court  below:  Section  five  of  the  act  of  June  2, 
1886,  (nupra)^  fixes  the  amount  of  the  fund  and  specifies  exactly 
what  shall  be  deducted  from  it,  and  provides  that  the  balance  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  judgment  creditors.  The  item  thus  deducted  was 
not  among  those  thus  specified. 

•*  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  claimants  are  entitled  to  their  shai*e 
of  the  amount  thus  improperly  deducted,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  is  therefore  affirmed.'' 

Bachman  vs.  Lawmn,  IJ.  S.  Supreme  Ct.  1884,  109  U.  S.  659,  Gray,  J. 
After  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  with  Great  Britain,  Congress 
passed  an  act,  June  23,  1874,  directing  that  the  court  should  allow,  out 
of  the  amount  awarded  on  any  claim  proved  against  the  fund  paid  by 
Great  Britain  after  the  Alabama  award,  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
counsellor  and  attorney  for  the  claimant,  and  issue  a  warrant  therefor, 
and  that  all  other  liens  or  assifi^nmonts  for  services  should  be  void. 

The  court  held  that  an  agreement  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  was  not  affected  by  the  act,  and  that  the  plaintifli  was  entitled  to 
recover  twenty-five  per  cent  of  an  award  made  for  damages  by  reason 
of  the  capture  made  by  the  Florida,  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement. 

During  the  course  of  the  argument  the  question  was  raised  whether 
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Some  of  the  cases  cited  ^  involved  the  status  of  claims  of 
British  subjects  against  the  United  States  decided  by  the 
Mixed  Commission  established  under  the  same  treaty. 

or  not  the  treaty  of  Washington  had  extinguished  the  claim  against 
Great  Britain  and  constituted  the  plaintiff's  right  of  recovery  solely 
•a  claim  a^inst  the  United  States. 

The  court  held,  however,  (p.  663)  that:  **The  claim  of  the  defendants 
was  one  for  which  compensation  was  justly  due  to  them  from  Great  Brit- 
ain; was  demanded  hy  Uie  United  States  from  Great  Britain  as  a  matter  of 
right;  as  such  was  awarded  to  he  paid  and  was  paid  hy  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  nations,  and  with  the  determination  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  created  by  that  treaty;  and  was  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  defendants,  out  of  the  money  received  from  Gi-eat  Britain, 
pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  establislied  by  that  act.  The  defend- 
ants were  tlie  original  owners  of  the  claim,  and  the  money  was  granted 
and  paid  by  the  United  States  to  them  as  such.  The  money  so  de- 
manded and  i-eceived  by  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  and 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  defendants,  was  money  collected  on 
the  claim  described  in  the  agreement.  Comer/ys  vs.  Vdsse^  1  Pet.  193; 
Pht^ll'S  vs.  McDonald,  99  U.  S.  298;  Leonard  vs.  iVye,  125  Mass.  455." 

WUliums  vs.  Heard,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891,  140  U.  S.  529,  Lamab,  J. 
This  was  a  controversy  over  an  award  made  by  the  Ct>urt  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Alabama  claiuis  in  which  the  court  followed  Comegtit  vs. 
Vasxe,  1  Pet.  193.  Previous  cases  on  this  point  are  discussed  and  the 
point  decided  is  stated  in  the  sylhibus  as  follows: 

*■*■  When  the  judgment  of  a  state  court  is  against  an  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy iu  au  action  between  him  and  the  bankrupt,  where  the  question 
at  issue  is  whether  the  matter  in  controversy  passed  by  the  assignment, 
this  court  lias  jurisdiction  in  error  to  review  the  judgment. 

**The  sum  awarded  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  when 
paid,  constituted  a  national  fund,  in  whicli  no  individual  claimant  hiid 
any  rights,  legal  or  equitable,  and  which  Congress  could  distribute  as  it 
pleased. 

*'  The  decision  and  awards  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama 
Claims,  under  the  statutes  of  tlje  United  States,  were  conclusive  as  to 
tlie  amount  to  be  paid  upon  each  claim  adjudged  to  be  valid,  but  not  as 
to  the  party  entitled  to  receive  it. 

*•  A  claim  decided  by  that  court  to  be  a  valid  claim  against  the  United 
States  is  property  which  passes  to  tlie  assignee  of  a  bankrupt  under  an 
assignment  made  prior  to  the  decision. 

**  Comeniis  vs.  VnSHe,  1  Pet.  193,  ajzain  affirmed  and  applied,  and  United 
States  Ys.  Weld,  127  U.  S.  51,  distinguished." 

^FhHps  vs.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Sui).  Ct.  1878,  99  U.  S.  298,  Swayne,  J. 

McDonald  was  a  Britisii  subject  who  had  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt  in 
ISOIB.  He  had  a  claim  a<:^ainst  the  United  States  which,  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington  of  1871,  was  referred  to  what  was  known  as  the  Mixed 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  claims  are  property 
rights,  on  numerous  instances  claims  of  citizens  have  been 

Commission;  an  award  was  made  in  liis  favor.    The  plaintiff  was  his 
assignee  in  bankrupU'y  and  chiiraed  the  award. 

Id  the  opinion  all  of  the  principal  cases  are  discussed  including 
Comegys  vs.  Vasae^  1  Peters,  193;  Erwin  vs.  United  States,  97  U.  S.  392, 
Clarke  vs.  Clarke,  17  H.»ward,  31o;  Milnor  vs.  Metz,  la  Peters,  221; 
United  States  vs.  O'Keefe,  11  Wallace,  178;  Carlisle  vs.  United  States,  16 
Wallace,  147;  and  after  reviewing  Judge  Siory's  opinion  in  the  Comeyys 
case  the  court  says  (pp.  303-;{04) : 

'*  It  is  needless  for  us  in  this  case  to  go  over  the  same  field  of  discus- 
sion. A  few  remarks,  however,  grounded  chiefly  upon  that  authority 
"Will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  claim  against 
Spain,  and  the  claim  against  the  United  States,  here  in  question,  rested 
upon  the  same  foundation,  and  that  each  was  surrounded  by  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

**  There  is  no  element  of  a  donation  in  the  payment  ultimately  made 
in  such  cases.  Nations,  no  more  than  individuals,  make  gifts  of  money 
to  foreign  strangers.  Nor  is  it  material  that  the  claim  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  a  suit  under  municipal  law  which  authorizes  such  a  proceed- 
ing. In  most  instances  the  payment  of  the  simplest  debt  of  the  sov- 
ereign depends  wholly  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  The  theoiy  of  the 
rule  is  that  the  government  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  pay  prompt- 
ly whatever  is  due  to  the  creditor.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  our 
government  could  be  sued,  and  it  can  be  done  now  only  under  the 
special  circumstances  defined  by  the  statute.  It  is  enough  that  the  right 
exists  when  the  transfer  is  made,  no  matter  how  remote  or  uncertain 
the  time  of  payment.  The  latter  does  not  aftect  the  former.  Nor  has 
an  adverse  decision  any  final  effect.  If  the  demand  be  just,  and  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  claimant,  or  his  government; 
if  the  latter  choose  to  do  so,  may  still  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
alien  government. 

**  If  the  thing  be  assigned,  the  right  to  collect  the  proceeds  adheres 
to  it,  and  travels  with  it  whithersoever  the  property  may  go.  They  are 
inseparable.  Vested  rights  ad  rem  and  in  re — possibilities  coupled  with 
an  interest  and  claims  growing  out  of  property — pass  to  the  assignee. 
The  right  to  indemnity  for  the  unjust  capture  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, whether  the  wrong-doer  be  a  government  or  an  individual,  is 
clearly  within  this  category.  Erwin  vs.  United  States,  97  United  States, 
892.  The  register's  deed  in  this  case  bears  date  February  12,  1869.  The 
title  then  became  vested  in  the  appellant.  Thereupon  he  stood  in  the 
place  of  McDonald,  and  was  clothed  with  all  the  rights  which  had 
belonged  to  the  bankrupt  before  he  became  such.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1873,  within  less  than  five  years  after  the  assignment,  an 
award  was  made  by  the  mixed  commission  sitting  under  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  payment  of  $187,190 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claim. 
**  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  would  be  sheer  fatuity  to 
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absolutely  destroyed,  so  far  as  they  existed  against  the  for- 
eign government,  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  making 

deny  the  substantial  character  and  value  of  the  claim  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  register's  deed/' 

It  was  also  held  iu  this  case  that  the  sale  of  certain  accounts,  notes, 
judgments,  etc.,  under  an  order  of  the  district  court  did  not  divest  the 
assignee  of  tiile. 

It  was  also  contended  in  this  case  that  the  suit  was  properly  brought 
against  the  British  governmeDt,  and  the  United  States  court  had  no  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case.  The  court  did  not  entertain  that  yiew  of  the 
case. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  commission  had  jurisdiction 
to  decide  to  whom  the  fund  belonged  and  that  its  award  to  McDonald 
was  final,  was  also  disposed  of  by  holding  that  such  commission  de- 
cided, generally,  only  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  and  the  amount  to 
be  paid. 

In  regard  to  these  two  points  the  court  says  (pp.  306-308) : 

*'  This  objection  assumes  facts  which  have  no  existence.  The  British 
government  is  in  nowise,  cither  in  form  or  substance,  a  party  to  the  rec- 
ord, and  no  final  or  coercive  judicial  action  is  sought  except  with  respect 
to  McDonald  and  White.  In  the  progress  of  the  c:ise  below  George  W. 
Riggs  was  appointed  receiver,  with  authority  to  collect  the  fund.  Of 
course,  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  voluntaiy  concurrence  of  the 
just  and  eminent  British  agent,  who  was  in  possession.  By  consent  of 
parties  the  fund  was  delivei-ed  to  the  receiver,  and  in  the  final  decree 
brought  here  for  i-eview  he  was  directed  to  pay  it  over  to  the  appellees, 
less  certain  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  the  award,  and 
he  was  thereupon  to  be  discliarged  from  his  office.  We  have  heard  no 
objection  from  any  quarter  to  the  placing  of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver.  Certainly  none  has  been  suggested  in  behalf  of  the  sover- 
eignty whose  rights  are  said  to  have  been  invaded. 

**  But  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  money  were  in  the 
British  exchequer,  at  the  seat  of  the  home  government,  still  the  court 
below  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  of  the  cause,  and  had 
an  important  duty  to  perform. 

**  Such  commissions  as  that  which  made  the  award  here  in  question 
usually  decide  only  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  within  their  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon  the 
ownership  of  the  claim.  They  have  no  means  of  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  parties  or  witnesses,  no  rules  of  pleading  or  procedure 
applicable  to  such  a  case,  and  the  f<»reign  element  iu  the  tribunal,  at 
least  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  law  according 
to  which  the  questi<m  is  to  be  determined.  The  validity  of  the  claim 
depends  upon  the  law  of  nations;  its  ownership  upon  the  local  juris- 
prudence where  the  transfer  is  alleged  to  have  been  made. 

**  Hence,  Comegya  vs.  Vdsse^  Clark  vs.  Clark^  supra^  and  other  like 
cases  have  arisen,  involving  conflicting  claims  to  the  fund  awarded  and 
nothing  else. 
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a  treaty,  and  of  the  Senate  in  ratifying  it ;  in  such  cases  no 
farther  action  of  Congress  appears  to  be  necessary  so  far 
as  the  complete  extinguishment  of  the  claim  against  the 
other  government  is  concerned,  but  congressional  action  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  American  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  confiscated  may  prove  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  and  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained.   The  nature  of  these  claims^  and  many  other  points 

**  In  this  case,  whether  the  money  be  here  or  abroad,  the  assifniee  is 
entitled  to  have  the  question  finally  settled  whether  he  or  McDonald 
has  the  better  right  Tliis  court  has  twice  decided  that  a  British  sub- 
ject can  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  because  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  permitted  to  sue  the  British  government  by  a  petition  of 
right.  The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  court  requires  reciprocity. 
United  States  vs.  O'Ketfe,  11  Wall.  178;  Carlisle  vs.  United  States,  16 
Id.  147. 

*'  If  the  claim  of  the  assignee  were  presented  to  the  British  govern- 
ment by  a  petition  of  right,  and  the  claim  of  McD(mald  were  also  pre- 
sented, tlie  parties,  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial  determination,  would 
doubtless  be  required  to  settle  their  controversy  by  interpleading,  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  form  of  litigation.  If  the  appellant  shall  be 
finally  successful  in  this  case,  and  the  record  should  be  presented  with 
his  petition,  no  such  question  could  arise,  and  judgment  in  his  favor 
must  necessarily  follow.  Conceding  the  fund  to  be  there,  why  should 
not  this  question  of  paramount  right  be  settled  in  this  case,  rather  than 
that  the  American  claimant  should  be  subjected  to  the  delay,  expense, 
and  other  inconveniences  of  a  suit  before  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  The  ad- 
judication would  be  as  binding  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

**  Where  the  necessary  parties  are  before  a  court  of  equity,  it  is  im- 
material that  the  res  of  the  controversy,  whether  it  be  real  or  personal 
property,  is  beyond  the  teiTitorial  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  It  has 
the  power  to  compel  the  defendant  to  do  all  things  necessary,  according 
to  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  which  he  could  do  voluntarily,  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  decree  against  him. 

**  Without  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  subject-matter,  such  courts 
consider  the  equities  between  the  parties,  and  decree  in  personam  ac- 
cording to  those  equities,  and  enforce  obedience  to  their  decrees  by 
process  in  personam,  2  Story  Eq.  'sec.  899;  Miller  vs.  Sherry ,  2  Wall. 
249;  Penn  vs.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  444;  Mitchell  vs.  Bunch,  2  Paige 
•(N.  Y.),  606."  ^ 


GENEBAL  CASES. 
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^AUing  v.  United  States,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1885, 114  U.S.  562,  Milleb,  J. 
Nature  of  claims  against  foreign  governments  discussed.,      * 
Bayard  vs.  JVhite,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1888,  127  U.  S.  24^^  Blatchfobd,  J. 
This  was  a  petition  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  Hie  Secretary  of  State 
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connected  therewith  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
judicial  construction  and  some  of  the  decisions  affecting  them. 

to  pay  over  to  the  petitioner  parts  of  certain  awards  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Mexico  under  the  Claims  Conventioa 
of  1868. 

A  dispute  had  arisen  between  White,  the  relator,  and  Porter.  Litiga- 
tion was  ill  progress  over  the  owDei-sliip  of  the  assigned  portions  of  the 
awards  and  the  Seci*etary  of  State  declioeci  to  pay  either.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  uf  Columbia  a  mandamus  was  issued.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  below  and  dismissed  the  petition.  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  answer  iiad  stated  that  he  could  not  pay  over  the  money  to 
White  on  account  of  the  litigation  between  himself  and  Porter,  without 
embroiling  the  United  States  in  a  litigation  in  which  it  had  no  interest 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  was  adequate  ground  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that,  in  view  of  such  litigation  and 
notice  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  bound  to  decide  between 
the  conflicting  claims  and  take  the  risk  of  the  courts  deciding  differ- 
ently after  he  had  paid  out  the  money. 

Borumeyer  vs.  Idler,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1895,  159  U.  S.  408,  FULT.KB,  Ch.  J. 
Tliis  case  involved  the  award  made  under  the  treaty  witli  Veneznelaand 
the  right  to  obtain  a  portion  thereof  under  agreements  made  in  regard 
thereto.  Held,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  and  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  matter  in  controversy  in  an  action  is  a  sum  of  money  received 
by  one  of  the  parties  as  an  award  under  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power, 
providing  for  the  submission  of  claims  ngainst  that  power  of  arbitration, 
does  not  in  any  way  draw  in  question  the  validity  of  the  construction  of 
that  treat  v. 

Baldwin  vs.  Ehj,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1850,  9  Howard,  580,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 
Nature  of  property  ri»;hts  in  certificates  issued  under  Claims  Convention 
of  1839  and  Acts  of  Congress  carrying  it  into  effect,  defined. 

Burthe  vs.  Dpnis,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1890,  l:i3  U.  S.  514,  Field,  J.  Citi- 
zenship of  claimant  involved  under  the  Civil  War  Claims  Convention  of 
1880. 

The  Caldera  cases,  U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1879,  15  Court  of  Claims,  646, 
Drake,  Ch.  J.  Distribution  of  indemnity  paid  by  China  under  treaty 
of  1848. 

Cherokee  Nation  vs.  So.  KauRos  Tiailicm/  Co.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1890,  135 
U.  S.  641,  Haijlax,  J.  Involves  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  eminent  dom  liu  with  respect  to  the  lands  in  terri- 
tories, when  affectt»d  by  Indian  treaties. 

Clark  \s.  Clark.  V,  S.  Sn)).  Ct.  LS54,  17  Howard,  315,  Catron,  J. 
Hfld,  that  awards  of  comini-.sii»ners  under  Claims  Convention  with 
Mexico  of  lvS:>9  and  the  tre:»ty  of  1848  should  be  paid  «»ver  f  <»r  the  benefit 
of  creditors  of  tlie  claimant,  notwithstaiKlinir  that  he  had  been  disrharged 
in  bankrnptcy  and  all  claims  had  been  sold  at  auction  for  a  nominal  sum 
to  his  own  nominee. 
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are  cited  in  the  notes.    As  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  them  all 
in  a  book  of  this  nature  they  should  all  be  carefully  examined. 

Delafleld  vs.  Colden,  N.  Y.  Ct.  Chan.  1828,  1  Paige,  139,  Wal- 
worth, Chancellor.  Held,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  a  copartnership 
the  amount  awarded  by  commissioners  on  a  claim  against  the  Spanish 
goyernment,  in  which  there  had  been  a  long  delay  of  prosecution  and  col- 
lection, the  representatives  of  a  partner  were  entitled  to  collect  their 
share  on  paying  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  and  that  the  liquidating 
partner  had  prosecuted  the  claim  as  trustee  for  all  concerned. 

Dutilh  vs.  Coursalt,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  D.  C.  1837,  5  Cranch,  C.  C.  349, 
Gbanbt,  J.,  Fed.  Cas.  4206.     Conflicting  claims  to  awards  settled. 

Frevall  vs.  Bache,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1840,  14  Peters,  95,  Taney,  Ch,  J. 
Held,  that  the  courts  had  jurisdiction  to  determine  conflicting  claims  to 
award. 

Emerson  vs.  Holly  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1839,  13  Peters,  409,  McLean,  J. 
The  difference  between  a  claim  against  a  foreign  government,  assumed 
by  the  United  States  or  settled  in  a  Claims  Convention  and  subsequent 
commission,  and  a  donation  by  the  United  States  indemnifying  a  person 
who  had  suffered  loss  is  distinguished  in  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  reimbursement  was  in  tlie  nature  of  an  award  and  not 
of  a  claim,  and,  therefore,  went  to  the  heirs  of  the  original  person  and 
not  to  his  creditors. 

French  Spoliation  cases,  Ct.  of  Claims,  1884-1896.  See  note  1  under 
§  442,   pp.  283,  284,  ante, 

GiU  vs.  Oliver's  Executors,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1850, 11  How.  529,  Gribb,  J!, 
Williams  vs.  Gibhes,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1857,  20  Howard,  535,  Nelson,  J., 
and  Mayer  vs.  White,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1860,  24  Howard,  317,  Nelson,  J. 
These  three  cases  all  involved  the  status  of  the  same  claim  against 
Mexico  and  liglits  of  assignees  and  executors  of  original  parties  which 
were  adjudicated  after  the  award  had  been  made  and  collected. 

Heard  vs.  Bradford,  Sup.  Ct.  Mass.  1808,  4  Mass.  326,  Sedgwick,  J. 
Conflicting  claims  to  award  under  treaty  with  Great  Britain  adjudicated. 

Judson  vs.  Corcoran,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1854,  17  Howard,  612,  Catbon,  J. 
AMignability  of  international  claims. 

Law  vs.  Thomdike,  Sup.  Ct.  Mass.  1838,  20  Pick.  (Mass.)  317,  Shaw, 
Ch.  J. 

Lee,  Adih*x,  vs.  Thomdike,  Sup.  Ct.  Mass.  1841,  43  Mass.  313,  Put- 
man,  J.  The  above  cases  involved  conflicting  claims  to  awards  under 
the  French  treaty  of  1831.  , 

;,  Leonard  vs.  Nye,  Sup.  Ct.  Mass.  1878,  125  Mass.  455,  Gray,  Ch.  J. 
Comegysys.Vassf,  1  Peters,  193,  foUowed  and  field  that  claims  tinder  the 
Geneva  Award  were  based  upon  the  orif^inal  claim  against  Great  Britain 
and  not  upon  the  subsequent  recognition  of  the  claims  by  Great  Britain, 
and  that  those  claims  became  property  and  passed  to  the  assignee. 

LewUt  vs.  Brll,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  18.54,  17  Howard,  (516,  Gribr,  J.  Held 
that  **  where  a  chiimant  upon  the  government  of  Brazil  assigned  his 
claim  to  a  creditor  soon  after  the  transaction  occuri-ed  which  gave  rise 
to  the  claim,  and  the  assignment  appeared  to  have  been  made  upon  good 
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§444.  Methods  of  enforcing  claims  of  this  nmtnre; 
courts  and  commissions ;  National  and  indiyidaal  claims 
distingoished. — Claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

consideration,  the  assignee  was  entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
award  of  the  commissioners.  The  assignee  took  measures,  immediately 
after  the  assignment,  to  protect  his  rights/* 

New  York  Ins.  Co,  vs.  Roulet,  Ct.  of  Errors,  New  York^  1840,  24  Wen- 
dell 505,  Bradish,  Pres.  etc..  Nelson,  C.  J.  Same  case  as  Varet  tb.  New 
York  Ins.  Co.,  New  York,  Chancery  1839,  7  Paige  Ch,,  560,  Walworth^ 
Chan.  In  affirming  the  judgment  below  the  point  decided  is  stated  in 
the  syllabus  as  follows: 

'*  Where  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  which  was  insured,  was 
condemned  by  the  French  government  under  the  Berlin  and 
crees,  and  a  compromise  was  subsequently  made  between  the  under- 
writers and  the  assured,  by  which  the  latter  accepted  from  the  former 
95,000  in  satisfaction  of  their  claim  against  the  underwriters,  whic] 
for  $15,000,  and  surrendered  the  policy,  but  did  not  assign  or 
right  to  claim  indemDity  from  the  French  government,  it  was  heldy 
the  underwriter  subsequCDtly  obtaining  $5,000  under  the  conTenlJbn 
between  the  American  and  French  governments,  providing  indemnity 
for  spoliation  upon  our  commerce,  that  the  ati^ard  of  the  commi9itioner$ 
under  the  treaty,  giving  the  money  to  the  underwriters  instead  of  the 
assured,  was  not  conclusive  as  between  the  parties,  and  that  the  money 
thus  obtained  was  held  in  trust  for  the  assured,  and  the  underwriters 
were  decreed  to  pay  over  the  same. 

**  It  was  also  held,  that  though  an  action  at  law  might  have  been  sus- 
tained for  the  recovery  of  the  money,  a  bill  in  equity  was  proper;  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  courts  in  a  case  like  this  being  concurrent.^^ 

Ridgway  vs.  Hays,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct,  D.  C.  1836, 5  Cranch  C.  C.  23,  Cbanch, 
J.  Controversy  over  award;  distribution  of  award  by  French  claim 
commission  of  1831. 

Stewart  vs.  Callaghan,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  Dist.  Columbia,  1835,  4  Cranch 
C.  C.  594.  Held,  that  the  commissions  of  a  supercargo  of  a  sequestered 
cargo  are  a  charge  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  are  not  included  in 
the  indemnity  to  be  granted  by  the  sequestering  government. 

The  indemnity  stands  in  the  place  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  the  com- 
missions are  a  charge  upon  that  indemnity. 

Shepard  vs.  Taylor,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1831,  5  Peters,  675,  Stobt,  J.  Con- 
flicting claims  to  award  of  commission  adjudicated. 

Thomas  vs.  United  States  and  Roberts  vs.  Same,  U.  S.  Ct  Claims,  1  Dev- 
ereux,  29  and  31,  Blackford,  J.  In  these  cases  held  that  the  rejection 
of  claims  submitted  to  the  commission  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Spain  of  1810  and  rejected,  was  flual  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  from 
such  decision. 

United  States  vs.  Diekelman,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1875,  92  U.  S.  520.  Waitk, 
Ch.  J.  In  this  case  a  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  Essex  detained  during 
the  civil  war  was  rejected. 

United  States  vs.  Ferreira,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1851,  13  Howard  40,Tavkt, 
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against  foreign  governments  are  not  determined  by  munici- 
pal, bat  by  international  law.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition  of  law  that  the  courts  of  this  country,  Federal  and* 
State,  have  no  jurisdiction  thereover;^  and,  as  has  already 

Ch.  J.  status  of  claims  arising  agaiust  Spain  under  Florida  treaty 
of  1819  and  assumption  by  United  States. 

United  Statea  vs.  Gilliat,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1896,  164  U.  S.  42,  Peck- 
ham,  J.  This  is  a  brief  opinion  deciding  what  Congress  intended  to  do 
by  tlie  act  of  1894  in  regard  to  French  spoliation  claims.  The  point 
decided  is  stated  in  the  syllabus. 

This  came  up  at  tliis  time  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  United  States  from  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Clain^  and  the  motion  was  granted. 

The  syllibus  states  as  follows: 

'*It  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  language  used  in  the  act  of 
August  23,  1894,  c.  307,  28  Stat.  424,  487,  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
simply  the  ascei-taiument  of  the  proper  person  to  be  paid  the  sum  which 
it  had  already  aclcnowledged  to  be  due  to  the  representatives  of  the 
original  sufferers  from  the  spoliation,  and  not  that  the  decision  with 
tlie  Court  of  Claims  roiglit  arrive  at  should  be  the  subject  of  an  appeal 
to  this  court;  and  that  when  such  fact  had  been  ascertained  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  upon  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  that  court,  it  was 
to  be  certified  by  the  court  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  such 
certificate  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive.^' 

United  States  vs.  Lee,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1882,  106  U.  S.  196,  Miller,  J. 

The  doctrine  examined  and  affirmed  that  except  where  Congress  has 
■o  provided,  the  United  States  cannot  be  sued. 

United  States  vs.  (TKeeJe,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1^70, 11  Wallace  178,  Davis,  J. 
Rightof  citizens  of  Great  Britain  to  sue  United  States  in  Court  of  Claims. 

United  States  vs.  Realty  Co.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1896,  16;i  U.  S.  427,  Pkck- 
HAM,  J.  Nature  of  claims  against  governments.  Status  of  Alabama 
claims. 

United  States  vs.  Weld,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1888,  127  U.  S.  51,  Lamar,  J. 
Status  of  Alabama  claims  and  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims  over  cases 
arising  from  treaties. 

Williams  vs.  Heard,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1891,  140  U.  S.  529,  Lamar,  J. 
Comeffys  vs.  Vanse,  1  Peters,  193,  again  affirmed  and  applied.  United 
StaUs  vs.  Weld,  127  U.  S  51,  distinguished. 

Wylie  vs.  Coxe,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1853, 15  lloward,  415,  McLban,  J.  Con- 
troversy over  award,  including  attorney's  right  to  compensation,  settled. 

§444. 

*  HOTK  ON  THE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  CLAIMS. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
February  4,  1^55  (10  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  612;  Devereux's  Ct  Clms.  Rep.,  App. 
p.  16).  Section  1  of  this  act  gave  the  court  jurisdiction  to  **  hear  and  de- 
termine all  claims  founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  reg- 
ulation of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any  contract,  express  or 
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been  stated,  the  cases  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions relate  to  the  disposition  of  the  award  as  between  parties 

implied,  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  sug- 
gested to  it  by  a  petition  filed  therein;  and  also  aU  claims  which  may 
be  referred  to  said  court  by  either  house  of  Congress/* 

The  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  determined  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  3,  1887,  commonly  called  the  ''  Tucker  Act'*  (24  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  505).  This  act  gives  the  court  jurisdiction  over  '*all  claims 
founded  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  law  of  Con- 
gress, except  for  pensions,  or  upon  any  regulation  of  an  ExecutiTe  De- 
partment, or  upon  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  with  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  for  damages,  liquidated  or  unliquidated, 
in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort,  in  respect  of  which  claims  the  partj 
would  be  entitled  to  redress  against  the  United  States  either  in  a  court 
of  law,  equity,  or  admiralty  if  the  United  States  were  suable:  Provided, 
hoioevery*'  this  shall  not  include  jurisdiction  over  claims  "g^wing  oat 
of  the  late  civil  war  and  commonly  known  as  *  war  claims,' "  or  claimi 
**  which  have  heretofore  been  rejected,  or  reported  on  adversely  by  anj 
court,  Department,  or  commission  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same'*  (sec.  1).  The  United  Stites  district  and  circuit  courts  are  given 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  (sec.  2).  The  jurisdiction  thai 
granted  ^*  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  now  in  force,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  is  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act*' 
(sec.  4).  The  rip:ht  of  appeal  previously  existing  is  continued  (aec.  9). 
Heads  of  Departments  (sec.  1*2),  and  either  House  of  Congress  (sec  14] 
may  refer  pending  claims  to  the  court  which  shall  report  back  on  Bacli 
cases.  ^^  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  herebj 
repealed"  (sec.  16). 

Previous  to  this  act  the  laws  determiuing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  were  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  §§  1049  to  1093, 
inclusive,  and  §§  188,  TOT,  TOS;  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  SUt.  at 
L.,  p.  820);  in  the  act  of  July  4,  1804  (13Stat.  at  L.,  p.  381);  in  the  joint 
resolution  of  June  18,  1800  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  360);  in  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1807  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  307);  in  the  act  of  July  27,  1868  (15  SUt 
at  L.,  p.  243);  in  the  joint  resolution  of  December  23,  1869  (16  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  368);  in  the  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1871  (16  Stot.  at  L., 
p.  600);  in  the  act  of  March  1,  18T9  (20  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  324);  in  the  act 
of  June  16,  1880  (21  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  284);  and  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
commonly  called  the  *'  Bowman  Act''  (22  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  485). 

Whether  the  ''Tucker  Acf*  repealed  these  former  statutes  or  nol 
raises  many  questions.  The  only  one  that  need  be  discussed  in  thif 
work  is  whether  it  repealed  §  1060  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutei 
which  is  as  follows: 

**Sec.  1066.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court  shall  not  extend  to  an^ 
claim  against  the  government  not  pending  thei'ein  on  December  one 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  ^rowin^  out  of  or  dependent  on  an^ 
treaty  stipulation  entered  into  with  foreign  nations  or  with  the  Indiai 
tribes.'' 
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claiming  the  same,  and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  claim  as  be- 
tween the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  gov- 

Under  this  section  the  Court  of  Claims  had  constantly  refused  to  take 
jnrisdiclion  (»f  any  claims  **  dependent  on  any  treaty  stipulation  *^  unless 
they  were  i-eferred  to  it  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  Kinkead  vs.  Uniled 
States,  U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1883,  18  Ct  Claims,  504,  Dkakb,  Ch.  J. ;  and 
see  24  Stat  at  L.  3o8,  cited  later  in  this  note.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
'*  Tucker  Act,"  this  questii>n  has  not  been  definitely  decided.  In  one 
case  the  Court  of  Claims  held  that  section  1006  is  a  restriction  **  upon 
cases  defined  in  sections  1050  and  100:3  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  cases  in 
which  final  judgment  is  entered,  and  it  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
jurisdiction  since  given  by  the  act  of  188o  "  (the  **  Bowman  Act")  which 
allowed  the  heads  of  departm<mts  and  committees  of  Ctmgress  to  send 
cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  court  held  that  the  *'  Bowman  Act'* 
was  not  superaeded  by  the  *^  Tucker  Act,'*  and  uttered  a  very  strong 
dictum  to  the  effect  that  the  **  Tucker  Acf  did  not  repeal  the  restric- 
tion of  section  lOGO  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Chickasaw  Nation  vs. 
United  States,  U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims  1887,  22  Ct.  Claims,  222,  at  pp.  246-248, 
Davis,  J.  See  also :  The  Thinomlla  Line  vs.  The  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct*  of  Claims,  1889,  24  Ct.  Claims,  255,  261,  Richardson,  Ch.  J.  This 
question  is  also  touched  on  but  not  decided  in  United  States  vs.  Weld, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1888, 127  U.  S.  51,  50,  Lamar,  J.  See  also :  Williams  vs. 
Heard,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1801,  140  U.  S.  529,  545,  Lamar,  J.,  same  case  sub 
nomine  Heard  va,  Sturgis^  Mass.  Sup.  Ct.  1888,  140  Mass.  545, Holmes,  J.; 
and  notes  on  the  Revised  Statures  of  the  United  States,  by  John  M. 
Gould  and  Ge<»rpe  F.  Tucker,  18*^9,  p.  369.    See  n.  2,  §  443,  p.  288,  anU. 

The  Court  of  Claims,  as  a  m  itter  (»f  fact,  h;is  never  taken  jnnsdic- 
tion  under  these  genor.il  statutes  over  a  cliiui  growing  out  of  treaty 
stipulation  in  which  the  court  reiidtMS  a  fin  il  judgment,  except  whei-e 
it  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  un<ler  tlie  *'  Bowman  Ant,"  or  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  *' Tucker  Act.'  Thiiujrnlla  Line  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct.  of  Claims,  1889,  24  Ct.  Cliims,  255,  261,  Richardson,  Ch.  J.  Such 
jurisdiction  has,  however,  often  been  conferred  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  when  so  confornrd  is  exeirised  by  the  court 

In  1878  Congress  referred  the  **  Caldera''  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  cases  before  that  court,  but 
limited  such  recovery  to  the  amount  of  the  balance  remaining  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity  fund,  paid  to  the  United  States  by  China  under  the 
treaty  of  November  8,  1858  (20  Stat  at  L.,  p.  171). 

The  "French  spoliation  "  claims  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  .January  20,  isa5  (23  Stat  at  L.,  p.  283). 
These  were  the  **  claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  aris- 
ing out  of  ille<:al  captures,  detentions,  seizures,  condemnations,  and 
confiscations  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  ctmvention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  French  Republic  concluded''  September  30, 1800. 
The  act  excluded  claims  embraced  in  the  conventicm  of  1803  with 
France,  claims  paid  in  whole  or  in  pai-t  iindor  the  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain  in  1819,  and  claims  allowed  under  the  treaty  of  1831 
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ernment  upon  which  reclamation  is  made.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  our  courts  have  been  clothed  with 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  claim  against  a  for- 

between  the  United  States  and  France  (sec.  1).  The  court  was  giTen 
jurisdiction  to  ** examine  and  determine  the  validity  and  amount**  of 
such  cliiims,  ^^  together  with  their  present  ownership,**  '*  according  to 
tlie  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  applicable  to  the  same**  (sec.  3).  The  court  was  directed 
to  report  its  conclusions  to  Congress  for  action,  and  all  claims  not  pre- 
sented in  two  years  were  barred  (sec.  6).  See  also  note  2  to  $  442,  p.  283, 
ante. 

By  act  of  January  17,1887,  (24  Stat  at  L.,  p.  358,)  Congress  conferred 
jurisdiction  on  the  Coui-t  of  Claims  to  hear  the  claims  of  three  persons 
for  tlie  rent  and  value  of  cei-tain  buildings  in  Alaska.  The  statute  re- 
cites that  these  claims  had  been  previously  presented  to  that  court  and 
dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction  only.  These  cases  involved  the  con- 
struction of  the  convention  of  1867  with  Kussia  whereby  Alaska  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.     See  also  note  2,  §  394,  p.  157,  ante. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cong^ress,  by 
act  of  December  28,  1892  (27  Stat  at  L.,  p.  409),  directed  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  **  to  determine  whether  the  award 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Mixed  Commission  [under  the 
convention  of  1868  with  Mexico]  in  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  said  La 
Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  was  obtained,**  In  fuU  or  in  part,  by  fraud 
(sec.  1).  The  Court  of  Claims  was  given  jurisdiction  to  ''hear  and 
determine  **  this  case  (sec.  2);  and  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (sec.  3).  Tlie  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
were  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  funds,  previously  paid  by  Mexico  on 
account  of  this  award,  in  accordance  with  the  final  decision  of  this 
case.     ( Sees.  4  and  5. ) 

Under  the  same  date  an  identical  statute  was  passed  (27  Stat  at  L., 
p.  410),  which  referred  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Weil,  to  an  award  made 
by  the  same  commission^  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  conferred  the 
same  powers  on  that  Court  and  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

This  legislation  is  remarkable  in  that  it  in  effect  set  aside  a  judicial 
decision  of  a  commission  established  by  a  convention  with  a  foreign 
nation,  and  thus  not  only  violated  the  doctrine  of  res  adijudicaia  bat 
virtually  overruled  a  ti-eaty  by  subsequent  legislation.  For  further 
references  to  the  La  Abra  and  Weil  cases,  see  note  8  to  this  section, 
pp.  .309  and  310,  post. 

For  compilations  of  the  statutes  affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  see  the  various  volumes  of  the  reports  and  especially:  22  Ct^ 
Claims,  pp.  ix-xx,  1887,  giving  the  ** Tucker  Act;**  14  Ct.  Claims,  pp. 
xxiii-lxviii,  1879;  Digest  of  Court  of  Claims  Reports  from  March,  18^ 
to  December,  1875,  and  of  api)ealed  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
Charles  C.  Nott  and  Archibald  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C,  1870, 
pp.  xliii-lxxxvii;  1  Ct  Claims,  pp.  xxi-xxxv,  1867. 
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eign  government,  but  this  jurisdiction  must  be  conferred 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress  as  it  does  not  otherwise  exist ; 
and  no  right  of  appeal  exists  to  a  higher  court  unless  the  stat- 
ute specially  provides  therefor.*  As  a  general  rule  the  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  existing  courts  have  been  those 
in  which  the  United  States  for  its  own  political  purposes  as- 
sumed to  pay  certain  claims  of  one  or  more  of  its  citizens 
against  a  foreign  government.  In  such  cases  the  court  upon 
which  jurisdiction  is  conferred  determines  the  legal  ques- 

RULES. 

Rules  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (Uaited  States),  adopted  January  7, 
1895,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  appeals.  Washington,  Gov- 
emmeut  Printing  Office,  1895.  See  also  the  various  volumes  of  the  re- 
ports, especially:  20  Ct  Claims,  pp.  ix-zxxii,  1885;  14  Ct.  Claims, 
pp.  iii-xxii,  1879;** Digest  of  Court  of  Claims  Reports  from  March, 
1863,  to  December,  1875.  and  of  appealed  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  Charles  C.  Nott  and  Archibald  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C,  1876, 
pp.  ix-xxv;  1  Ct.  Claims,  pp.  vii-xx,  1867. 

For  a  general  account  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  see:  History,  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Richardson,  LL.  D,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  7  So. 
Law.  Rev.  N.  S.  p.  781,  February,  1882;  17  Ct.  Claims,  p.  3. 


^InreAtocha,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1873, 
17  Wallace,  439,  Field,  J.  The 
United  States  attempted  to  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  this  case  and 
asked  for  a  mandamus  against  the 
court  for  a  certificate  of  appeal, 
the  court  having  refused  on  the 
ground  that  its  decision  was  final 
under  the  statutes  referring  the 
Atocha  case  \.o  it. 

This  position  was  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  it  held 
that,  as  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  excluded  all  claims  under 
treaty  stipulaticms,  when  juris- 
diction over  such  claims  is  con- 
ferred by  special  act  the  authority 
of  that  court  to  hetir  and  determine, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view, is  limited  and  controlled  by 
the  special  act.  In  this  respect  it 
said:  (p.  445.) 

*'In  the  present  case,  no  such 


general  reference  was  made  of  the 
claim  of  Atocha,  nor  was  any  such 
extended  authority  over  it  con- 
ferred. The  court  was  directed  to 
make  a  specific  examination  into 
the  justice  of  the  claim  against 
Mexico,  and  whether  it  was  em- 
braced within  the  treaty;  and  if 
the  court  was  of  opinitm  that  the 
claim  was  a  just  one  and  was  em- 
braced within  the  treaty,  it  was  re- 
quired *to  fix  and  determine'  its 
amount,  and  when  so  determined, 
the  act  declares  that  the  amount 
shall  be  paid.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  court  to  ascertain  a 
particular  fact  to  guide  the  govern- 
ment in  the  execution  of  its  treaty 
stipulations.  The  court  has  acted 
upon  the  matter,  and  as  no  mode 
is  provided  for  a  review  of  its  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  taken  and  regarded 
as  final." 
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tions  involved  according  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  as  the  same  have  been  recognized  by  the  Courts  of  this 
country,^  or  by  international  tribunals. 

That  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  foreign 
governments  do  not  lose  their  character  of  international 
claims,  when  adjudicated  by  United  States  tribunals  specially 
clothed  with  jurisdiction  thereover,  was  determined  in  the 
French  Spoliation  cases  which  have  already  been  referred  to^* 
and  were  decided  as  though  the  Court  of  Claims  were  an  in- 
ternational tribunal.* 

The  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  foreign 
governments,  assumed  by  the  United  States,  have  been  deter- 
mined either  by  specially  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court 
of  Claims  or  by  creating  special  Commissions  for  that  pur- 
pose.^   A  full  list  of  all  the  commissions  created  to  deter- 


*  For  decisions  as  to  principles  of 
international  law  furmiug  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  see: 
The  Paquette  Ilahana^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1900, 175  U.  S.  6T7,  700,  Gray,  J. 
Hilton  vs.  Guyot,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1895,  159  U.  S.  113,  163,  Gray,  J. 
See  also  §  399,  p.  187,  et  seq.,  ante. 

*For  a  list  of  Fi-encli  Spoliation 
cases  heard  hy  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  tlie  United  States  Supreme 
Court  see  note  2  to  §  442,  p.  283, 
ante, 

^Cushing  YB.  The  United  States, 
U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  1886,  22  Ct 
Claims,  1,  29,  Davis,  J. 

•The  statute  referring  the 
"French  Spoliation"  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  given  in  the 
note  on  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court.  See  note  1  to  this  section, 
p.  299,  anfe,  at  p.  301. 

By  article  IX  of  the  Treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain  (U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Conv.  1SS9,  p.  1010)  the  United 
States  and  Spain  mutually  relin- 
quished certain  claims  of  their  cit- 
izens upon  tlie  other  nation.  Hy 
a  series  of  acts  of  C(>ngre«*s  (3  Stat. 
at  L.,  p.  768;  6  idem,  p.  569;  and  9 
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idem,  p.  128)  certain  judges  were 
authorized  to  receive  and  adjust 
these  claims,  and  to  report  their 
decisions  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  authorized  to 
pay  any  award  **  on  being  satisfied 
that  the  same  is  just  and  equitable 
and  within  tlie  provisions  ^^of  tlie 
ti-eaty. 

By  article  XI  of  this  same  treaty 
(U.  S.  Tr.  and  Conv.  1889,  p.  1020) 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
claims  of  its  own  citizens  against 
Spain  up  to  $5,000,000,  and  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  three  to  de- 
cide upon  their  amount  and  valid- 
ity. A  subsequent  act  of  Congress 
(3  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  637)  autliorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  organize  this  commission. 

Bv  articles  XIV  and  XV  of  the 
treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico  (U.  S. 
Tr.  and  Conv.  1889,  pp.  687  and 
088)  the  United  States  dischai^d 
Mexico  from  claims  of  American 
citizens,  undertook  to  compensate 
them  to  the  amount  of  $3,250,000. 
and  agreed  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
validity  of  such  claims.     Congress 
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mine  international  private  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  will  be  found  in 
Moore  on  International  Arbitration  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred ;  some  of  the  more  important  and  recent  commis- 
sions of  this  character  are  given  in  the  noteJ  It  would  be 
impossible  to  collate  all  of  the  cases  in  which  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  foreign  governments  have 
been  before  Courts  and  Commissions  specially  empowered 
to  adjudicate  them.  Some  of  these  cases  have  afforded  op- 
portunities for  our  Courts  to  determine  the  status  of  such 
claims  and  the  rules  applicable  thereto  and  a  few  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes  to  this  section.^    The  extracts  from 


promptly  passed  an  act  (9  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  393)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
three  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  commission  under  the 
treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  see  note  5 
to  S  806,  pp.  447  et  seq,,  vol.  1. 

^  Daring  the  last  twenty  years  in- 
ternational Commissions  of  award 
have  been  appointed  as  follows: 

Under  the  Convention  of  1880 
with  Fi-ance  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Conv. 
1889,  p.  356)  and  an  act  of  Congress 
(21  Stat  at  L.,  p.  296). 

Under  the  agreement  of  1885  with 
Haiti  (U.  S.  For.  Rel.  1885,  p.  500). 

Under  a  Convention  of  1885  (28 
SUt  at  L.,  1053)  and  two  of  1888 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  1064  and  1067) 
with  Venezuela. 

Under  the  Protocol  of  1891  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Portugal  and 
the  United  States  (Moore's  In- 
ternational Arbitrations,  p.  1874). 

Under  the  Convention  of  181)2 
with  Chili  (27  Stat  at  L.,  p.  965). 

Under  the  Conventionof  1892  with 
Venezuela  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1183). 

Under  treaty  of  1808  with  Spain 
(30  SUt  at  L.,  p.  1757)  and  act  of 
Congress  (31  Stat  at  L.,  p.  877). 

^Angerica   vs.    Bayard,    U.    S. 
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Sup.  Court,  1887,  127  U.  S.  251, 
Blatchfobd,  J.  Case  arising  out 
01  the  United  States  and  Spanish 
Claims  Convention  of  1871.  Ange- 
erica  recovered  an  award  of 
$822,594,  which  was  collected  and 
paid  over  to  him  but  without  in- 
terest There  was  about  ten  years 
delay.  The  claimants^  executor 
asked  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  defendant,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  to  pay  the  interest  collected 
during  that  period  on  the  invest- 
ments representing  the  money; 
a  letter  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Evarts,  the  former  Secretary,  to  the 
effect  that  during  the  interim  the 
State  Department  **  will  expect  to 
keep  tliis  reserve  invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing securities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  cover  tbe  delay  in  its 
distribution  to  the  claimants.** 
The  petition  was  denied. 

The  court  held  that  **  the  case 
fell  within  the  well-settled  principle 
that  interest  is  not  allowed  on 
claims  against  the  United  States, 
unless  the  government  has  stipu- 
lated to  pay  interest,  or  it  is  given 
by  express  statutory  provision;'* 
and  that "  no  claim  for  the  allowance 
of  interest  could  be  predicated  on 
the  language  of  any  notification,  or 
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the  opinions  have*  been  selected  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  such  claims  and  claims 


circular  or  letter  which  issued  from 
the  DepartiDeut  of  State,  during 
the  admiiiistratioD  of  a  predecessor 
of  the  Secretary;  no  biodiDg  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  intei*est 
was  thereby  created;  and  the  pres- 
ent Secretary*'  could  disregard 
such  letter. 

Atocha  vs.  United  States^  Court 
of  Claims,  1872,  8  Ct.  of  Clms.  427, 
Dkakk,  Ch.  J. ;  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1873, 
17  Wall.  439,  Field,  J.  In  1844, 
during  the  existence  of  the  treaty 
of  1831  with  Mexico,  Atocha  was  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  American  min- 
ister, on  account  of  his  personal 
relations  with  Santa  Anna.  The 
treaty  of  1848  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment by  Mexico  of  a  fund  in  gross 
to  coverall  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens. Atocha  filed  a  claim,  which 
waa  d  ismissed .  S  ubsequen tl  y ,  Feb- 
ruary, 1805,  an  act  was  passed  di- : 
recting  the  Court  of  Claims  to  ex-  j 
amine  Atocha's  case,  and  if  just  to  . 
make  an  award  which  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  provided 
it  di<l  not  exceed  the  balance  re- 
maining  from  the  Mexican  fund. 

That  court  held  that  his  ex- 
pulsion was  not  only  '^  causeless 
but  in  violation  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations and,  therefore,  on  both 
grounds  wronjxfiil,  and  it  follows 
that  at  the  time  thereof  he  ha<l  a 
just  claim  airainst  Mexico;"  it  also 
decided  that  when  the  treaty  of 
1848,  was  ratified  his  claim  was  still 
a  just  one  for  $S2,20I.  Interest  was 
allowed  for  the  whole  peiiod  (28 
years), which  increased  the  claim  by 
$121,051,  making  it  in  all  8207,852. 

The  balance  remaining  in  the 
Mexican    fund  at  the    time    was 
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$207,449,   which  was    awarded  to 
Atocha^s  administrator. 

The  Government  claimed  that  as 
the  claim  had  become  one  against 
the  United  States  no  interest  could 
be  allowed;  the  court  held  that  as 
the  claim  had  been  rejected  by  the  ' 
Commission  it  was  not  against  the 
United  States,  but  should  be  treated 
as  a  claim  against  Mexico,  and  that 
the  claimant  was  entitled  to  interest 
as  on  a  claim  against  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment because  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  moneys  retained  by  the 
United  States  on  which  no  interest 
was  allowed. 

The  Court  of  Claims  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  fixed  interest  at  five 
per  cent. 

United  States  vs.  Diekelman, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1875,  92  U.  S.  520, 
Waite,  Ch.  J.  Reversing />tel:el- 
man  vs.  United  Staten^  U.  S.  Ct  of 
Claims  1872,  8  Ct.  Clms.  371,  LoB- 
ING,  J.;  see  also  9  Ct.  Clms.  320. 

This  case,  which  arose  from  the 
detention  of  the  Essex  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  Orleans  by  the  United 
States  fleet  in  1862,  when  New 
Orleans  was  captured  by  the  Union 
forces,  had  been  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  had  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  correspondence. 

Rules  of  international  law  and 
the  right  of  the  conquering  forces 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  main- 
tain blockade  after  capture,  were 
involved. 

The  court  held  that,  unless  treaty 
stipulations  provided  otherwise,  a 
merchant  vessel  of  one  country  vis- 
iting the  ports  of  another  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  is,  so  long  as  she 
remains,  subject  to  the  laws  which 
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against  our  own  Government,  and  canses  of  action  against 
individuals,  which  are  adjudicated  by  the  municipal  kw  as 
the  same  is  administered  by  our  own  courts. 


govern  it;  and  that  if  a  vessel  eater 
a  port  under  a  proclamation  by 
which  tlie  blockade  is  releaised  but 
not  removed,  she  consented,  by 
availingB  of  the  privileges  and  con- 
ditions, that  while  in  such  port 
she  shall  not  take  out  goods  con- 
traband of  war;  that  the  city 
and  territory  was  subject  to  mar- 
tial law;  and  that  on  attempt  to 
violate  any  of  these  provisions  the 
detention  was  lawful. 

It  was  also  held  as  stated  in  the 
fifth  point  of  the  syllabus: 

'*  5.  Where  the  detention  of  the 
vessel  in  port  was  caused  by  her 
resistance  to  tlie  orders  of  tlie  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  whom 
she  was  bound  to  obey,  she  pre- 
ferring such  detention  to  a  clear- 
mnce  upon  the  conditions  imposed, 
— held^  that  her  owner,  a  subject  of 
Prussia,  is  not  *  entitled  to  any  dam- 
ages* against  the  United  States, 
under  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
treaty  with  that  power.  8  Stat. 
884." 

The  opinion  says  (p.  528): 

"  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  liability  to  this 
plaintiff  resting  upon  the  United 
States  under  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions. 

**  2.  As  to  the  treaty. 

•*  The  vessel  was  in  port  when 
the  detention  occurred.  She  had 
not  broken  ground,  and  had  not 
commenced  her  voya^ice.  She  came 
into  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
while  an  impending  war  was  fla-  conditions  after  admission  hnsboen 
grant,  under  an  aproemcnt  not  to  !  obtained.  It  will  not  bo  contended 
depart  with  contraband  goods  on    that  a  condition  which    ])roliibits 


actually  commenced,  without  com- 
pensation for  the  loss,  but  whether 
she  could  be  kept  from  entering 
upon  the  voyage  and  detained  by 
the  United  Suites  within  their  own 
waters,  held  by  force  against  a  pow- 
erful rebelli(m,  until  she  had  com- 
plied with  regulations  adopted  as 
a  means  of  safety,  and  to  the  en- 
forcement of  which  she  had  as- 
sented, in  order  to  get  there.  In 
our  opinion,  no  provision  of  the 
treaties  in  force  between  the  two 
governments  interferes  with  the 
right  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  general  law  of  nations,  to  with- 
h(dd  a  custom-house  clearance  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  port  regula- 
tions. 

**  Art.  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1828 
contemplates  the  establishment  of 
blockades,  and  makes  a  special 
provision  for  the  government  of 
the  respective  parties  in  case  they 
exist.  The  vessels  of  one  nation 
are  bound  to  respect  the  blockades 
of  the  other.  Clearly  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  exclude 
Prussian  vessels,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  other  nations,  from 
their  ports  altogether,  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  bh>ckade 
while  subduing  a  domestic  insur- 
rection. The  right  to  exclude  alto- 
gether necessarily  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  admitting  through  an 
existing  blockade  upon  conditions, 
and  of  enforcing  in  an  appropri- 
ate manner  the  performance  of  the 


board.   The  question  is  not  whether 
she  could  have  been  stopped  and 


the  taking  out  of  contraband  goods 
is   unreasonable,   or   that  its  per- 


detained  after  her  voyage  had  been  |  formauce  may  not  be  enforced  by 
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It  has  been  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Kelatioiis  to  consider  such  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  foreign  governments  as   have  reached   a  condition 


refusing  a  cleai-ance  until  it  lias 
been  cumplied  with.  Neither,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations 
to  the  contrary,  can  it  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable  to  require 
goods  to  be  unloaded,  if  their  con- 
traband character  is  discovered  af- 
ter they  have  gone  on  board.  In 
the  existing  treaties  between  the 
two  governments  there  is  no  such 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
treaty  of  1799,  Art.  VI  is  as  fol- 
lows: *That  the  vessels  of  either 
party,  loading  within  the  ports  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  other,  may  not 
be  uselessly  harassed  or  detained, 
it  is  agreed  that  all  examinations 
of  goods  required  by  the  laws 
shall  be  made  before  thev  are 
laden  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that 
thei-e  shall  be  no  examination  af- 
ter.' While  other  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  1799  wei*e  revived  and 
kept  in  force  by  that  of  1828,  this 
was  not.  The  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible, that  the  hi<^h  contracting 
parlies  were  unwilling  to  continue 
bound  by  such  a  stipulatitm,  and. 
therefore,  omitted  it  from  their 
new  arrangement.  It  would  seem 
to  follow,  that,  under  the  existing 
treaty,  the  power  of  search  and 
detenti(m  for  improper  practices 
continued,  in  time  of  peace  even, 
until  the  clearance  had  been  ac- 
tually perfected  and  the  vessel  had 
entered  on  her  voyajxe.  If  this  be 
the  rule  in  peace,  how  much  in»)re 
important  is  it  in  war  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  use  of  friendlv  vos- 
sels  to  aid  the  enemv. 

"  Art.  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1700, 
revived  bv  that  of  18JS.  evidentlv 
has  reference  to  caj)tures  and  de- 
tentions after  a  voyage  has  com- 
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menced,  and  not  to  detentions  in 
port,  to  enforce  port  regulaUon& 
The  vessel  must  be  ^stopped*  in 
her  voyage,  not  detained  in  port 
alone.  There  must  be  *  captors,* 
and  the  vessel  must  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  *  carried  into  port*  or 
detained  from  *  proceeding  *  after 
she  has  been  ^stopped/  before 
this  article  can  become  operaUve. 
Under  its  provisions  the  vessel 
*  stopped*  might  *  deliver  out  the 
goods  supposed  to  be  contraband 
of  war,*  and  avoid  further  'de- 
tention.* In  this  case  there  was 
no  detention  upon  a  voyage, 
but  a  refusal  to  grant  a  clearance 
from  the  port  that  the  voyage 
might  be  commenced.  The  vessel 
was  required  to  'deHyei  oat  the 
goods  supposed  to  be  contraband ' 
before  she  could  move  out  of  the 
port.  Her  detention  was  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  treaty,  but  in 
consequence  of  her  resistance  of 
the  orders  of  the  properly  consti- 
tuted port  authorities,  whom  she 
was  bound  to  obey.  She  preferred 
detention  in  court  to  a  clearance 
on  the  conditions  imposed.  Clearly 
her  case  is  not  within  the  treaty. 
The  United  States,  in  detaining, 
used  the  right  they  had  under  the 
law  of  nations  and  their  contract 
with  the  vessel,  not  one  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  they  held 
under  the  treaty  *■  by  purchase  *  at 
a  stipulated  price. 

"  As  we  view  the  case,  the  claim- 
ant is  not  *  entitled  to  any  dam- 
aires*  as  against  the  United  States, 
either  under  the  treaty  with  Prus- 
sia or  by  the  general  law  of  lUk 
tions.** 
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requiring  the  negotiation  of  treaties  for  their  settlement  or 
adjadicatioD.    Pursuant  to  a  Congressional  resolution  the 


THK  I.A    ABBA   AND  WEIL   AWABD 

CASES. 

La  Abra,  etc.,  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1809,  175  U.  S.  423, 
Hablan,  J. ;  also  United  States  vs. 
La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company, 
U.  S.  Ct.  of  Claims,  18»4,  29  Ct 
Clma,  432,  Weldon,  J. 

FVelinghuysen  vs.  Key  and  La 
Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  vs. 
Frelinghuy9en,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884, 
110  U.  S.  e3,  Waite,  Ch.  J.;  United 
States  ex  rel.  Boynton  vs.  Blaine 
(the  n'eil  case),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
189  U.  S.  306,  FmxBB,  Ch.  J. 

These  four  cases  grew  out  of  the 
toL  Abra  and  Weil  awards  under 
tJie  Mexican  claims  treaty  of  1808. 
"The  various  points  decided  in  each 
of  the  cases  appears  in  the  syllabus. 
The  general  point  maintained  was 
that  the  United  States  would  have 
the  right  to  set  aside  awards,  made 
liy  a  commission  and  decided  by 
the  umpire  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants and  against  the  foreign  nation, 
and  return  the  money  to  the  gov- 
ernment against  whom  the  award 
was  made,  where  there  was  clear 
proof  that  the  testimony  on  wliioh 
the   claims    were    supported    was 
false  and  had  been   fraudulently 
manufactured  and  obtained. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  points 
decided  in  these  cases  and  all  the 
proceedings  connected  therewitli 
appears  in  Moore^s  International 
Arbitration,  vol.  2,  pp:- 1324- 1348. 

The  points  decided  in  this  case 
(29  Ct.  Cls.  432)  are  stated  in  the 
syllabus  as  follows: 

"The  treaty  with  Mexico,  1808, 
provides  instead  of  a  sum  in  gross 
that  individual  claims  sliall  he  in- 
vestigated by  a  commission  and  the 
awards  of  the  umpire  be  Onal  and 


conclusive.  The  defendants  present 
a  claim,  the  umpire  makes  an  award 
and  Mexico  pays  the  amount  of  it 
to  the  United  States,but  alleges  that 
it  was  procured  by  fraud  and  per- 
j  ury .  Before  the  money  is  paid  over 
to  the  claimants  Congress  passes 
an  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
this  court  to  hear  and  determine 
the  allegations  of  fiaud  with  power 
to  vacate  and  set  aside  the  award." 

"  I.  Tlie  sacredness  of  an  inter- 
national award  should  be  upheld 
by  the  judiciary.  But  where  the 
government  against  which  it  was 
made  has  complied  with  it,  the  gov- 
ernment in  whose  favor  it  was  made 
may  question  the  bona  fides  of  the 
claim  and  invoke  judicial  aid  and 
return  the  money. 

**II.  When  acitizen  applies  to  his 
government  to  press  his  claim 
against  a  foreign  power,  he  does  S(» 
subject  to  the  wise  and  judicious 
j  discretion  which  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  exercise  in  determining  its 
duty  to  itself,  the  citizen,  and  the 
foreign  power. 

**III.  It  is  part  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  a  government,  if  at  any 
time  before  the  consummation  of 
the  transaction  it  becomes  satisfied 
of  the  falsity  or  injustice  of  a  claim, 
to  abandon  all  further  action  on  be- 
half of  its  citizen. 

*'  IV.  So  long  as  money  received 
from  a  foreign  power  remains  in 
the  hands  of  a  government  it  is  its 
duty  as  sovereign  in  the  discharge 
of  its  moral  and  international  obli- 
gations to  inquire  and  ascertain  its 
duty  with  respect  to  the  fund,  not 
only  toward  the  citizen  for  whom 
it  has  received  the  money,  but 
toward  the  government  from  which 
it  was  derived. 
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reports  of  that  committee,  relating  to  many  claims  of  this  na- 
ture from  1789-1900,  have  recently  been  compiled  and  pub- 

*»  V.  The  Act  18tli  June,  1878  (20  witliin  the  constitational  power  of 
Stat.  L.  p.  144),  requesting  the  Congress  to  impose  necessary  and 
President  to  investigate  charges  of  pro}>er  terms  and  conditions  in  the 
fi-aud  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  act  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  Congress 
Weil  and  La  Abi-a  Mining  Company  may  provide  that  if  an  award  which 
was  only  an  expression  of  the  de-  is  the  subject  of  litigation  was  pro- 
sii-e  of  Congress  to  have  the  charges  cured  by  fraud,  the  parties  may  be 
investigated.  The  Act 28th  Decern-  barred  from  all  claim  on  the  faith 
ber,  1892  (27  id.,  p.  409),  provided  of  the  award,  and  the  money  be  re- 
an  appropriate  and  effective  means  turned  to  the  government  from 
of  investi^tion  in  a  judicial  forum,  which  it  was  received." 
being  the  *  domestic  tribunal*  an- 1  Meade  vs.  United  States^  U.  S. 
ticipated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sup.  Ct.  1869,  9  Wallace,  691, 
Boynton  vs.  Bhiine^  (139  U.  S.  R.  ,  Clifford,  J.  This  is  an  appeal 
306.)  Neither  act  limited  or  in-  from  the  ca.se  in  the  Court  of 
creased  the  constitutional  diplo- !  Claims,  (2  Ct.  Claims,  224,)  affirm- 
matic  powers  of  tlie  President.         '  ing  the  decision  rejecting  his  pett> 

**VI.  The  statutory  recognition  tion  for  indemnity, 
of  a  claim  to  an  international  award  :  The  syllabus  is  lengthy,  bat  it 
in  the  custody  of  the  government  contains  the  facts  and  the  decision, 
changes  its  character  from  that  of  ,  and  is  as  follows: 
a  mere  appeal  to  the  grace  of  the  *U.  The  claims  of  American 
snverei<;n  to  a  right  susceptible  of  citizens  against  Spain  for  which 
judicial  determination.  Against ,  by  the  convention  (subsequently 
such  a  claim  the  government,  as  becoming  the  ti'eaty)  of  Sebru- 
trustee  of  the  fund,  may  file  a  bill  ary  22d,  1819,  the  United  States 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  inter-  undertook  to  make  satisfaction  to 
plea<lcr,  or  to  quiet  title;  and  such  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000 
a  proceeding  will  not  conflict  with    were  such  claims  as,  at  the  date  of 


the  diplomatic  autliority  vested  in 
the  President  by  tlic  Constitution. 
**  VII.  The  United  States,  by  the 
act  of  1892  conferring  jurisdirtion 
on  this  court,  suspended  tlieir  rela- 
tion to  the  fund  as  sovereign,  and 
recognized  a  ri<;lit  in  the  defend- 
ants,  but  subjected    that  right  to 


the  convention,  were  unliquidated^ 
and  statements  of  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of 
Slate,  or  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  States.  And  within  this 
class,  on  the  said  22d  of  February, 
were  the  claims  of  the  late  Richard 
W.  Meade.     And  this  was  the  onlv 


the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  ,  class   that  the   commissioners  ap- 
recojrnized  it.  '  pointed  subsequently,  on  the  rati- 

**VIII.  When  a  citizen  insists  fication  of  the  treaty,  to  pass  upon 
upon  a  recognition  sind  adjustment  claims,  had  power  to  pass  upon. 
of  a  claim,  he  imposes  a  leixal  obli-  •*2.  The  convention  as  signed 
gati<»n  upon  himself  to  become  snU-  PVbruary  22d,  1819,  subject  to 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  sucli  ratific:iti<m  within  six  months, 
ccuirt  as  Congress  m;iy  empower  to  thouj^h  it  was  not  ratified  within 
adjudicate    the    claim,   and    it  is    the    time    stipulated,    was    neTer 
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lished.    Much  valuable  historical  information  is  contained 
therein,  as  weU  as  the  views  of  some  of  the  eminent  leaders 


abandoned,  though  some  expres- 
sions in  the  notification  of  Au- 
gust 21st,  1819,  by  the  United 
States  to  Spain  (notifying  to  that 
government  that  after  tlie  next  day, 
*a8  the  ratifications  of  tlie  conven- 
tion will  not  have  been  exchanged,^ 
all  the  claims  and  pra tensions  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  that  convon- 
tion  had  never  been  made),  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States 
might  be  induced  to  refuse  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

"3.  This  notification  did  not,  by 
the  non-ratification  within  the  six 
months,  make  revocable  the  power 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
by  filing  their  claims  with  it,  had 
given  their  government  to  make 
reclamations  against  Spain  in  tVieir 
behalf,  nor  did  Mr.  Meade  in  point 
of  fact  revoke  the  power  which  he 
had  so  given  his  government. 

''4.  Mr.  Meade  having  subse- 
quently to  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners presented  to  them  his 
claims,  not  in  an  unliquidated 
form,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  debt 
acknowledged  by  Spain  in  a  judg- 
ment against  it  given  by  a  royal 
innta,  or  special  judicial  tribunal 
of  that  country,  made  after  the 
above-mentioned  notification  by 
the  United  States,  the  commis- 
sioners properly  rejected  the  claims 
thus  made.  They  did  not  reject 
his  claims  in  their  unliquidated 
form,  and  as  filed  previously  to  the 
convention,  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  with  the  American  minis- 
ter. 

"6.  The  fact  that  before  the 
said  commission  rejected  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Meade  in  the  form  in  which 
he    had   presented   it — the   form. 


namely,  of  an  award  or  judgment 
by  a  Spanish  tribunal  for  a  sum 
certain— he  requested  the  govern- 
ment of  theUuited  States  to  procure 
from  the  Spanish  government  his 
original  vouchers  and  evidences  of 
debt,  under  a  clause  of  the  treaty 
which  obliged  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernmeut  to  furnish,  at  the  instance 
of  the  said  commissioners,  all  such 
documents  and  elucidatious  as 
might  be  in  their  possession  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  unliquidated 
claims  provided  for  by  the  treaty, 
does  not,  even  assuming  that  it 
shows  that  he  meant  to  present  his 
claims  in  an  unliquidated  form, 
show  any  cause  of  action  against 
the  United  States  over  which  the 
Court  of  Claims  could  exercise  ju- 
risdiction. 

"6.  The  award  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Spanish  government  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Meade,  made  on  the 
19th  May,  1820,  was  not,  in  that 
form,  included  by  the  5th  article 
of  the  ccmvention  of  February  22d, 
1819,  renouncing  certain  unliqui- 
dated claims  then  existing. 

**  7.  There  havin<j  been  no  evi- 
dence in  a  finding  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  that  an  assurance,  which 
that  court  found  as  matter  of  fact 
had  been  given  by  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  to  the  government  of 
Spain,  that  a  debt  due  by  the  last 
named  government  to  Mr.  Meade 
would  certainly  be  paid,  if  a  treaty 
whose  ratification  had  been  sus- 
pended was  ratified,  and  which 
treaty  was  afterwards  ratified,  was 
piven  in  piirsuanoe  of  any  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  or  by 
virtue  of  any  authority  from  the 
United  States,  the  said  assurance  is 
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of  the  Senate  on  points  of  constitutional  and  intemational 

law  affecting  claims  of  this  nature.' 


to  be  i-egardcd  as  having  been  given 
without  <iuthority,  and  therefore 
to  be  held  void. 

**8.  This  court  does  not  agree 
with  the  Court  of  Claims  in  its  opin- 
ion that,  on  the  facts  found  by  it, 
the  United  States  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  of  Sp.iin  of  Febru- 
ary 22d,  1819,  and  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas,  unincumbered  by 
certain  private  grants,  to  a  recog* 
nition  of  which  as  valid  our  gov- 
ernment had  objected,  appro- 
priated the  property  of  Mr.  Meade, 
and  that  he  acquired  a  good  claim 
against  them  for  $373,879.88,  for 
which  they  were  not  liable  legally 
and  judicially  except  by  and 
through  the  investigation,  allow- 
ance, and  award  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  treaty. 
But  they  do  agree  with  that  court 
in  the  opinion  that  the  decision  of 


the  commissioners,  dismissing  the 
clai  m  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
pi^sented  to  them,  barred  a  re- 
covery in  the  Coart  of  Claims  on 
merit.  And  that  the  joint  resoln- 
tion  of  Congi-ess  of  July  25th, 
1866,  referring  the  case  hack  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  after  it  had 
been  once  decided  adversely  to  the 
claimant,  was  not  a  waiver  of  the 
bar,  and  did  not  allow  that  court 
to  consider  it  upon  merits  irre- 
spectively of  the  dismissal  by  the 
commissioners. 

*'  9.  This  court,  in  conclusion, 
expresses  its  regret,  that  entitled 
as  Mr.  Meade  clearly  was  to  prove 
his  unliquidated  claims  before  the 
commissioners  he  did  not  do  so, 
and  they  observe  that  now  the 
only  remedy  of  his  repi-esentatives 
is  by  *  an  appeal  to  the  equity  of 
congress.^ " 


®  FOREIGN  RELATION   COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  231  (8  PARTS)  56TH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

Compilation  of  Reports  of  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  1789-11K)1,  First  Congress,  First  Session,  to  Fifty-Sixth 
Congress,  Second  Session.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1901,  5  volumes,  each  paii^  constituting  a  separate  volume  (7328  pages 
in  all),  as  follows: 

Published  pursuant  to  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  January,  15,  1901,  and  as  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  6,  1900  ( Deficiency  Appropriations  to  June  30, 
1900).  See  p.  1,  Vol.  I  of  this  report.  Volume  I,  part  1,  contains  this 
prefatory  note : 

"The  reports  in  this  Compilation  include  all  those  known  and  procur- 
able made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  from 
the  First  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  inclusive.  In  making  this  com- 
pilation search  was  made  through  the  original  files  of  the  Senate,  the 
American  State  Papers  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Legislative  and  Exec- 
utive Journals  of  the  Senate,  the  Annals  and  Debates  of  Congress,  the 
Congressional  Globe  and  Record,  and  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Senate 
Reports.  Hawkins  Taylor, 

Compiler  and  Clerky  Commiteee  on  Foreign  RelaUonM, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

March  28,  1901. 
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In  many  cases  the  question  arises  whether  a  claim  is 
National  or  individual.  If  the  former,  the  Government  has 
exclusive  control  over  it,  and  can,  therefore,  release  the  for- 
eign government  or  pursue  such  course  as  the  political  de- 
partment of  this  Government  determines.  If,  however,  the 
claim  is  an  individual  one  the  rights  of  the  claimants  are 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  section.*^  For  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  note  this  question  and  the  distinction  between  National 
and  individual  claims  is  not  discussed  at  length  in  this  book.^ 

There  is  a  separate  index  to  each  volame  of  matters  therein  contained, 
and  a  general  index  referring  to  yolumes,  but  not  pages  thereof,  at  the 
end  of  Yolume  VIII. 

The  general  subdivision  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Document,  and 
the  heads  under  which  the  reports  are  classified,  are  as  follows: 

Volume  I,  Part  1  (680  pages),  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Foreign  Governments. 

Volame  II,  part  2  ( 1061  pages),  same,  but  entirely  devoted  to  claim  of 
La  Alba  Silver  Mining  Company  against  Mexico. 

Volame  III,  part  3  (831  pages),  same;  and  also  claims  of  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  the  United  States,  claims  of  Citizens  of  For- 
eign Governments  against  the  United  States,  Claims  against  the  United 
States  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  for  Re- 
imbursement and  Extra  Pay. 

Volume  IV,  part  4  (877  pages),  Mediterranean  Commerce,  etc..  Nomi- 
nations, Authorizations  to  accept  Decorations  from  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, International  Exhibitions,  International  Conferences,  Maritime 
Canals,  Pacific  Cables,  Railroads,  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Foreign 
Nations,  Tariff  Restrictions. 

Volume  V,  part  5  (944  pages),  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Foreign 
Nations,  Foreign  Tariffs,  Boundary  and  Fishery  Disputes. 

Volume  VI,  part  6  (1176  pages).  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Foreign 
Nations,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Volume  VII,  part  7  (1029  pages).  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Foreign 
Nations,  Affairs  in  Cuba. 

Volume  VIII,  Parts  (723  pages),  Treaties,  and  Legislation  respecting 
them.  General  Index. 


w  See  §  442,  pp.  285,  et  seq.y  ante, 
and  cases  there  referred  to  follow- 
ing Comegys  vs.  Vasse,  U.  S.  Sup.Ct. 
1828,  1  Peters,  193,  Story,  J. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are 
pending  before  the  Spanish  Treaty 
Claims  Commission  many  cases  in- 
volving the  right  of  survivors,  and 
relatives  of  victims,  of  the  Explo- 


sion of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Har- 
bor, February  15,  1898,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  book  is  counsel 
for  the  claimants  who  have  filed 
claims  under  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  March  2, 1901,  (31  U.  S.  Stat, 
at  L.  pp.  877-880)  already  referred 
to  (see  note  5  to  §  308,  pp.  442,  ef  seq,, 
vol.   I)  on  tlie  ground  that  Spain 
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§  445.  Wide  extent  of  this  power  both  as  to  claims  of 
citizens  and  of  States ;  fishery  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
as  they  affect  State  ownership  of  fisheries.— We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  sections  that  no  higher  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  has  ever  been  assumed  by  any  govern- 
ment ;  so  far-reaching  in  its  scope  is  it,  that  citizens  whose 
claims  are  thus  obhterated  have  no  remedy  whatever  until 
Congress  shall  see  fit,  first  to  provide  some  procedure  by 
which  the  claims  can  be  proved  to  exist,  and  subsequently  to 
appropriate  money  for  payment  of  the  claims  as  proved.* 

The  property  aflfected  by  treaties  includes  not  only  claims 
of  citizens  but  also  property  of  States.  The  waters  of  such 
lakes  as  are  within  the  boundaries  of  adjoining  States,  and 
of  the  ocean  within  the  three-mile  limit,  belong,  so  far  as 
there  are  property  rights  in  the  soil  beneath  the  water,  and 
to  the  fishes  in  the  water,  to  the  States  and  not  to  the  United 
States,  which  only  has  a  paramount  right  of  regulating  the 
navigation   thereover.^    Notwithstanding  this,  the  United 


was  originnr-  liable  for  the  dam- 
ages occcisioued  by  tliat  dis:ister 
and,  therefore,  the  United  States 
is  now  liable  uuder  the  assumption 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  18J)S  (See  In- 
sular Cases  Appendix  at  end  of 
Volume  I  for  treaty  in  full).  One 
of  tlie  legal  questions  involved  in 
those  cases  is  whether  the  entire 
claim  including  indemnity  for 
death  and  injuries  of  those  on 
board  is  a  national  claim  for  which 
only  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  make  any  claim,  or 
whether  individual  claims  attached 
in  favor  of  those  who  were  injured 
and  the  families  of  those  who 
were  killed.  As  the  author  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  brief  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  latter 
proposition,  it  would  obviously  be 
improper  for  him  to  express  his 
personal  views  in  a  book  of  this 
nature. 

§445. 

1  The  judgments  of  the  Spanish 
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Treaty  Claims  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  2, 1901, 
will  only  be  paid  after  Congress 
shall  have  appropriated  the  money 
therefor.  This  has  a1  ways  been  the 
custom  in  regard  to  claims  of  this 
nature  against  the  government. 

-  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Co.  vs. 
Illinois,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1S92,  146  U. 
S.  387,  Field,  J. 

Shirebj  vs.  Bowlby,  U.S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1894,  152  U.  S.  1,  Gray,  J. 

Lnxcton  vs.  Steele,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1894,   152    U.  S.   133,  Brown    J. 
Ownership  and  right  to  control  fish- 
eries in  tlie  Great  Lakes  which  are 
boundary  waters  are  here  consid- 
ered.   The  court  held  that  it  was 
j  within  the  power  of  the  State  to 
I  preserve  from  extinction  fisheries 
I  in  watei-s  within  its  jurisdiction  by 
I  prohibiting  the  exhaustive  methods 
of  fishing,  or  the  use  of  such  de- 
structive insti-uments  as  are  likely 
to  result  in  the   extermination  of 
the  young  as  well  as  the  mature  fifih. 
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States  has  on  several  occasions,  notably  in  the  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  of  1854  and  1871,  bartered  away  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  the  States  over  the  fisheries  in  those  waters 
in  exchange  for  reciprocal  provisions  granted  in  the  territo- 
rial waters  of  Great  Britain  adjoining  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  not  to  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
States  affected  but  to  all  American  fishermen.' 

It  has  also  been  settled  that  the  United  States  cannot  reg- 
ulate either  the  lake  or  deep  sea  fisheries  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  stipulations;  if  it  did  so  it  would  be  making  rules 
and  regulations,  not  for  territory  of  the  Union,  but  for  terri- 
tory and  property  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States, 
and  which  are  exclusively  under  their  several  jurisdictions. 
Although  this  is  the  law  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions,^ the  author  believes,  and  has  already  expressed  his 
opinion  to  that  effect'  that  the  tTnited  States  possesses  ample 
power  to  regulate  fisheries  in  the  lakes  and  within  the  three 


Manehe$ter  vs.  Massac husettSj 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1891,  139  U.  S.  240, 

Bl«ATCHFOBD,   J. 

See  also  Senate  Document,  No. 
S81,  &dth  Congress,  2d  Session,  1901, 
pftrt5,  vol.  V. 

Note  5  (p.  318),  post^  contains 
other  aatliorities  on  this  point. 

•Treaty  of  1854,  arts  I  and  II,  U. 
S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  ed.  1889,  pp.  448- 


4r>0;  Treaty  of  1871,  arts.  XVIII, 
et  seq.,  U.  S.  Tr.  <&  Con.,  ed.  1889, 
p.  478,  see  pp.  480,  et  seq. 

«  Report  No.  2382,  House  of  Rep., 
49th  Confi^ess,  1st  Session,  May  13, 
1886,  submitted  by  J.  R.  Tucker 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: Fishing  in  the  Nacvigable  Wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 


•MEMORANDUM  OX  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIOXS  INVOLVED 
IN  SETTLEMENT  OF  QUESTIOJiS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  FISHERIES  IX  BOUNDARY  WATERS.  , 

CSnbmitted  by  the  author  to  the  Anglo- American  Joint  High  Ck>mmi8sion,  October,  1888) 
The  question  now  under  consideration  is  liow  the  preservation  of 
valuable  property  riglits  can  be  mutually  secured  for  two  tilitions,  who 
are  now  deriving  larpje  benefits  therefrom,  which,  under  proper  treaty 
stipulations  and  reciprocal  legislation,  will  annually  increase,  but  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  stipulati(>ns  and  legislation,  must  decrease  as, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  ^sherics  are  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
practically  doomed  eventually  to  desti-uction.  It  will  be  treated  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  boundary  waters,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
waters  in  which  the  fisheries  exist. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  over  those  waters  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
GoTemment  on  one  side,  and  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada 
on  the  other. 
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mile  limit,  in  pursuance  of  any  stipulations  which  might 
be  included  in  any  treaty  made  with  His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  in  those 

3.  The  power  of  tbe  United  States  to  regulate  such  fisheries  under 
the  treaty-making  power. 

4.  Tbe  enforcement  of  such  regulations,  in  case  tbe  United  States 
should  exercise  tbe  ti-eaty-making  power  and  regulate  such  fisheries 
thereunder. 

I. 

THE  KATUBE  OF  THE  BOUNDARY  WATEBS  AND  THE  DIFFEBKlTr  KIKDB  OV 

WATERS  IN  WHICH  THE  FI8HEBIES  EXIST. 

An  examination  of  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Rathbun  and  Wakeham 
shows  that  several  different  classes  of  waterways  are  included  in  the 
various  boundary  waters  between  tbe  United  States  and  Canada.  At 
either  end  there  are  ocean  waters;  the  central  boundary  waters  consist 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  inland  seas;  at  various  places  along  the 
boundary  there  are  rivers  and  lakes— some  of  which  are  navigable,  and 
some  of  which  are  not.  No  general  rule,  therefore,  can  be  applied  ex- 
cept tlie  one  broad  rule  that  as  all  of  them  are  adjacent  to  States  form- 
ing part  of  the  Union,  they  are  all  territorial  waters,  not  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  separate  States  respectively,  the  differences  between 
them  being  simply  how  far  the  United  States  can  exercise  jurisdiction 
thereover,  as  to  admiralty  and  maritime  matters  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  as  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  navigation  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  Government. 

Any  attempt  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  Great  Lakes  or  in  the 
tidal  waters  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  it  would  entirely  omit  the  right 
to  regulate  fislieries  in  the  unuavigable  lakes  and  streams,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  is  equally  essential  on  account  of  the  spawning  gp*ounds, 
contamination  of  water,  A-c. 

An  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  regard  to  the  riglits  and  ownership  of  fisheries  results  necessarily  in 
awarding  that  ownership  and  the  control  thereof  to  the  States. 

It  was  very  early  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  under  the  water  adjacent  to  each  of  the  ocean  States,  to  the 
thi-ee-mile  limit  of  sovereignty,  belonged  to  the  respective  States,  and 
not  to  the  Fedei-al  Government.  This  decision  resulted  from  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  had  the  indei)endence  of  the  States  forming  the 
Union  been  separately  recognized  by  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  there  would  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  each 
State  over  the  waters  adjacent  to  it;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Union 
was  that  there  should  be  State  Sovereignty  over  every  part  of  it,  it  was 
but  consistent  to  grant  the  sovereignty  of  the  waters  adjoining  each 
State  to  the  respective  States  themselves. 

When  the  Northwest  Territory  was  divided  into  States,  the  boundaries 
of  each  State,  as  it  was  organized  and  admitted  to  the  Union,  were 
designated  where  lakes  intervened,  without  i-egard  to  land  or  water,  the 
boundaries  passing  indiscriminately  over  land  and  through  the  water, 
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waters,  although  in  the  absence  of  treaty  relations  such  regu- 1 
lations  would  be  wholly  outside  of  its  power  and  domain. ' 

80  that  sereral  of  those  States  include  portions  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  entire  lake  system  eventually  was  divided  between  them. 

At  the  present  time  every  one  of  the  lake  States  includes  within  its 
boundaries  portions  of  the  Great  Lakes,  those  portions  in  many  cases 
constituting  large  parts  of  counties  within  the  States,  the  respective 
sheriffs,  coroners  and  other  county  officers  exercising  jurisdiction  there- 
over. 

In  many  instances  the  boundary  lines  pass  through  the  middle  of  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  navip;ablo,  and  some  of  which  are  not;  and  in  those 
cases  the  State  and  county  lines  extend  conterminously  with  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  United  States.  As,  therefore,  there  are  now  no  terri- 
tories along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  all  the  waters 
on  the  boundary  line  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  States. 

A  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  waters  in  the  Great  Lakes 
may  to  some  extent  have  arisen  since  the  decision,  in  1803,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  Utaiea  vs.  liodi/era,  ( 150  U.  S.  240), 
to  the  effect  that  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  *'  high  seas.**    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  decision,  which  was  by  a  divided  Court — three  of 
the  Judges  dissenting,  in  a  very  able  opinion — only  determined,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Courts  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  define  and  punish  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  those  portions  of 
the  Great  Lakes  which  are  beyond  the  boundary  lines,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  conferring  sucli   jurisdiction,  to  bo  considered  as  high  seas,  in  the 
same  manner  that  those  portions  of  the  ocean  that  are  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  have  always  been  considered  high  seas. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
minority  and  majority  opinions  of  the  Court  in  that  case;  but  suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  the  rule  was  not  applied  to  those  waters  that  are  within 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  they  cannot,  under  that 
decision,  be  characterized  as  hi^h  seas,  because  they  -ara  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  States  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  various  lake  and  ocean  States  show  to  what 
extent  the  State  boundaries  include  the  waters  adjacent  to  them.  It 
must  be  considered  as  settled  that  there  are  no  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  property  in  the  land  under,  or  property  in,  the 
water  is  concerned,  or  the  right  to  control  the  use  of  such  water,  except 
only  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  tlie  paramount  riglit  of  the  United  States 
to  regelate  navigation  and  interstate  commerce  thereover. 

A  very  interesting  case  intliis  ccmnection  is  that  of  the  People  vs. 
Tyler  (7  Midi.  161),  in  which  the  right  of  the  States  to  exercise  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  the  Great  Lakes  was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
sustained,  and,  although  this  decision  was  to  some  extent  criticised  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the  People  vs.  Rodgers^  it 
was  not  overruled  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  within  the  boundary 
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The  author  considers  that  such  a  treaty  and  the  legislation 
necessary  to  enforce  it  not  only  can  be  made,  enacted  and 

lines,  as  the  Uod'jers  case  related  to  a  crime  wbicli  was  oomniitted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bouudai-y  liae. 

II. 

JURISDICTIOX    OVER    THE    BOUNDARY    WATERS    BY    THE    8TATX8,  TH« 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT   AND  THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA* 

As  early  as  1820  Judge  Washington  decided,  in  the  case  of  Corfield 
YS.  Coryell  (4  Wash.  C.  C.  p.  371),  that  eacli  State  owned  all  of  the 
tidal  waters  witliin  three  miles  of  its  shores,  and  could  reserYe  the  fish- 
eries therein  to  its  own  citizens  exclusively,  and  punish  citizens  of  other 
States  who  attempted  to  fish  iu  St:ite  waters  iu  violation  of  such  pro- 
tect! yc  statutes,  by  confiscation  of  Yessel,  plant  and  catch. 

This  view  as  to  State  ownership  and  jurisdiction  has  been  sustained 
by  the  United  Suites  Supi-eme  Court  in  a  long  series  of  decisions,  in- 
cluding the  cases  of  Smith  vs.  'hfavyland  (6  Cranch,  286);  MeCreadyYS, 
Viryinia  (1)4  U.  S.  391);  and  Luwton  vs.  Stetle  (152  U.  S.  133),  which  is 
a  very  recent  decisitm,  and  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ont;irio  are  unquestionably  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  State  to  preserve  from  ex- 
tinction fislieries  in  waters  within  its  jurisdiction  by  prohibiting  ex- 
haustive methods  of  fishing,  or  the  use  of  such  destructive  instruments 
as  are  likely  to  result  iu  the  extermination  of  young,  as  well  as  mature 
fish,  and,  in  fact,  declarini^  n<>t  only  that  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  proper  and  legal,  but  also  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
enforce  it.  The  rule  as  to  ownership  of  the  States  in  the  various  waters 
bounding  them  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  States  are  the  owners  of  all  the  lands  under  water,  and  of  the 
water  thereover,  adjacent  to  or  within  their  respective  boundaries, 
holding  them,  however,  charged  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  people  of 
the  Slate  for  proper  au'l  general  purposes,  with  a  limited  right  of  dis- 
position, so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  those  rights,  but  also  sub- 
ject to  the  paramount  right  of  C»mgress  to  regulate  navigation  thereover 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  or  of  other  pei-sons  to 
whom  Congress  may  give  the  right  of  such  navigation. 

This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Illinois  Central  Case^  in  14G  U.  S.  387,  and,  although  the  court  di- 
vided as  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  permanent  disposition  of  the  land 
under  water,  it  was  unanimous  as  to  the  general  principle  above  enun- 
ciated.    See  also  Pollard  vs.  Ilngan  (3  How.  212). 

•  Nearly  every  State  has  adopted  fishery  laws.  They  are  all  independ- 
ent of  ench  other.  Boundary  lines  between  the  States,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  the  States,  adjoining  the  lakes  are  of  ten  vague  and  indefinite; 
but  within  those  lines,  when  determined,  the  jurisdiction  is  complete. 

There  is  only  one  case  which  in  any  way  intimates  that  the  United 
Stiites  might  exercise  some  right  as  to  jurisdiction  as  to  fisheries  in 
tide  waters. 
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enforced,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  instances  to  which  Article 
VI  of  the  Constitution,  making  treaties  the  supreme  law  of 

In  Manchester  vs.  Massachusetts  (139  U.  S.  240),  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  regulating  the  fisheries  were 
coDstitutional,  and  also  that  Buzzard*s  Bay — although  more  thau  six 
miles  wide— was  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  At  the 
«n(l  of  the  opinion,  the  court  said  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  the  fact  that  it  had  not  done  so 
would  give  to  Massachusetts  that  concurrent  right  which  exists  in 
many  matters  until  Congress  shall  have  exercised  control  thei'eover, 
Buoh  as  the  right  to  control  pilotage  and  other  mattei*s.  The  remarks 
were  wholly  obiter^  as  the  Massachusetts  stiitute  had  been  sustsiined  on 
the  ground  of  ownership  and  establish  no  basis  for  the  inferential  con- 
Btructitm  that  had  Congress  exercised  control,  the  law  of  MiUisachu- 
setts  would  have  been  superseded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the 
Great  Lakes  are  concerned,  the  case  of  Lawton  vs.  Steele  supersedes 
that  of  the  Manchester  case,  for  it  holds  that  the  waters  ai'e  unques- 
tionably within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  is  another,  what  might  be  called  **  hint,''  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  Manchenter  vs.  Mansachusetts,  when  the  court  says  that  possibly 
the  Fish  Commissioner  under  the  Fish  Commission  Act  might  not  have 
the  power  to  take  fish  out  of  all  waters  of  the  diffei'ent  States  if  the 
United  States  did  not  have  some  such  power. 

This  remark  was  also  obiter^  and  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 

rely  upon  any  implied  powers  arising  from  the  Fish  Commission  Act, 

as  it  covers  all  classes  of  waters,  not  only  tidal,  but  also  lake,  without 

defining  them;  and  under  no  possible  stretch  of  construction  could  the 

jurifldiction  of  the  United  States  extend  to  unnavigable  waters,  such  as 

Hre  necessaiily  included  in  the  Fish  Act.     The  constitutionality  of  the 

Ksh  Commission  Act  has  never  been  decided,  and  it  probably  never 

^ill  be;  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  eveiy  State  in  the  Union  that  the  Fish 

Commission  should  pursue  the  great  work  it  has  inaugurated  and  so 

successfully  conducted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  the  Fish  Com- 

miasioner  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  take  fish  at  any  time  and 

place,  so  that  he  would  not  be  liable  to  the  penal  statutes  of  any  States 

while  making  his  experiments,  which,  in  many  instances,  must  involve 

the  taking  of  fish  at  seasons  which  would  be  otherwise  improper.    This 

Tiew  of  the  case  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  the  Stites  as  a 

matter  of  courtesy,  although  possibly  a  strict  construction  of  the  act 

might  result  in  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  it  afforded  no  protection  as 

against  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  such  waters  are  situated. 

Passing  from  the  American  side  of  these  boundary  waters  to  the 
Canadian,  we  find  exactly  the  same  conditi<ms  of  ownership  and  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  provinces  as  exist  in  the  States;  but  the  British  Xorth 
America  Act  contains,  among  the  delegated  powei*s  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  a  distinct  provision  empowering  it  to  re<2;ulate  **  sea  and 
inland  fi'sheries,^^  and  the  insertion  of  those  four  words  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  obviated  all  the  constitutional  difficulties  on  the 
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the  land,  anything  in  the  law  and  Constitution  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  peculiarly  applicable  and 

Canadian  side  that  must  necessarily  be  encountered  on  the  American 
side,  as  our  Constitution  contains  no  such  provisions. 

That  clause,  however,  has  been  limited  purely  to  regulation.  When 
the  Dominion  attempted  to  dispose  of,  as  well  as  to  regulate,  the  fish- 
eries, the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  Canada  held,  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  power  did  not  extend  as  far  as  that,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
Dominion  to  sell  exclusive  licenses  at  any  point  in  waters  which  axe 
adjacent  to,  or  included  in,  any  of  the  provinces  (the  Provincial  Fishery 
Case,  26  Canada  Supreme  Court  Reports,  p.  444).  The  same  yiew  of 
the  law  was  taken  by  the  Piivy  Council  in  England,  which  affirmed  the 
judgment  with  a  few  modifications — ^but  not  in  this  respect — and  at  the 
pi'esent  time  it  can  be  safely  considered  that  the  Dominion  Parliament 
can  make  all  laws  necessary  to  protect  all  of  the  waters  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  can  also  enforce  them  by  penalties  and 
punishments,  and  take  cognizance  of,  and  punish,  any  crimes  which 
may  be  committed  in  any  part  of  the  waters — whether  on  one  side  of 
the  boundary  or  on  the  other — in  case  any  treaty  should  be  made  in  re- 
gard thereto,  and  providing  therefor. 

With  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  it  is 
apparently  different  There  is  no  power  to  regulate  fisheries  expressed 
in  our  Constitution.  In  McCready  vs.  Virginia,  above  cited,  as  weU  as 
in  other  cases,  it  was  distinctly  held  that  the  right  to  regulate  fisheries 
is  within  the  State,  and  not  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction;  that  it  can- 
not be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  cither  under  the  regulation  of 
navigation,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  or  the  granting  of  immunity  of 
citizenship;  and,  as  there  is  no  other  method  by  which  the  United 
States  can  acquii-e  the  power,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  opportuni- 
ties of  regulating  and  preserving  these  fisheries  must  either  be  lost,  or 
left  to  such  precarious  protection  as  a  dozen  different  States  acting  in- 
dependently of  each  other  can  afford. 

As  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  question  can  be  reached  by  the 
process  of  elimination,  it  will  be  well  now  to  consider  how  far  the  States 
are  able  practically  to  protect  these  fisheries. 

By  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  States  ai'e  prohibited  from  making 
any  compact,  either  with  each  other  or  with  any  foreign  power.  Recip- 
rocal legislation  is  almost  equivalent  to  compact  by  treaty;  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  States  have  the  right  to  enter  into  any 
plan  of  reciprocal  legislation  with  Canada;  and,  even  if  they  had,  there 
is  absolutely  no  power  which  would  legally  or  morally  bind  them,  or 
any  of  them,  not  to  modify  or  i*epeal  such  legislation;  if  the  matter 
could  be  adjusted  by  uniform  State  and  Provincial  legislation  there 
would  be  no  assui-ance  whatever  of  its  continuance. 

Assuming,  however,  that  uniform  legislation  were  adopted  and  con- 
tinued, there  is  no  guaranty  of  its  enforcement.  The  boundary  lines 
are  uncertain,  and  the  laws  of  one  State  could  not  be  enforced,  or  in- 
fractions thereof  punished,  in  another  State;  there  would  always  be  a 
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one  in  which  the  treaty-making  power  should  be  exercised 
/or  t^e  benefit  of  the  entire  Union. 

question  as  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  spot  in  which  the  crime 
^ook  place;  and  the  expense  of  protecting  the  fisheries  would* probably 
\>e  more  than  the  States  would  care  to  expend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete protectitm  of  the  entire  fislieries,  unless  it  is  accomplished  by 
aoeaus  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  placing 
"the  control  of  all  the  fisheries  in  conterminous  waters  jointly  under 
the  two  governments,  with  power  to  punish  infractions,  wherever  the 
same  may  be  committed,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  made  by  re- 
ciprocal legislation  of  the  Con<^ress  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Dominion  to 
enter  into  this  treaty  and  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  thereun- 
der, and  to  punish  infriictions  thereof.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  can  enter  into  that  treaty,  or  not,  involves  some  consid- 
eration of  constitutional  provisions;  but  an  examination  of  the  various 
authorities  upon  the  subject  clearly  sustains  the  right  of  the  Fedei-al 
Government  in  this  respect. 

III. 

THK   POWIEB   OF  THE    UNITED  STATES  TO  BEGULATB   THESE    FI8HEBIES 
UNDEB  THE  TBEATY-MAKINO  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

There  has  already  been  submitted  a  statement  as  to  the  treaty- mailing 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  a  compilation  of  the  authorities  in  re- 
gard thereto;  and  suffice  it  to  say  in  this  brief  memorandum  that  under 
the  decisions  therein  referred  to — principally — Ware  vs.  Hylion^  (3  Dal- 
laSf  199),  Chirac  vs.  Chirac^  (2  Wheat.  2.'>9),  Hauenntein  vs.  Lynham^ 
(100  U.  S.  483),  DeGeofroy  vs.  Rit/fjs,  (133  U.  S.  2r)8),  the  United  States 
possess,  under  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  a  peculiar  power 
to  make  treaties  through  the  President  and  Senate  which  enables  the 
J^'ederal  Government,  whenever  it  undertakes  to  make  a  treaty  within 
the  proper  lines  of  treaties  as  ^eneially  made  between  sovereigns,  to  go 
much  further  in  regard  to  reticulating  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  than  the  legislative  departmeut  of  the  Government  can  go 
(see  8  Op.  Atty.  Genls.  411). 

In  De  Geo/roy  vs.  Biggs,  cited  supra,  Mr.  Justice  Field  held  that  "  the 
treaty  power  extends  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negotiaticms  between  our 
gOTernment  and  the  government  of  other  nations.^'  The  question, 
therefore,  to  be  decided,  is  whether  or  not  the  rejjulation  of  these 
fisheries  is  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments interested  therein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  respect  as 
fisheries  have  been  the  subject  of  treaty  stipulation  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  not  only  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Hritnin,  but  other 
nations  as  well  (treaties  of  Utrecht,  1713;  Paris,  1703;  Paris,  1783;  Lon- 
don, 1818;  Elgin  Marcy,  1854;  Washington,  1871). 

T^e  United  States  have  aheady  regulated  by  treaty  matters  which 
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§  446.  Limitations  on  Congress  as  to  trade-marks.— In 

1870  and  1876  Congress  passed  laws  regarding  trade-marks, 

otherwise  are  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  such  as  the 
enforcement  of  claims  which  were  not  enforceable  under  the  State  laws, 
descent  of  property  and  testamentary  disposition  in  regard  to  aliens, 
which  also  in  the  absence  of  treaty  rights  are  wholly  under  the  regul^ 
tions  of  the  respective  States.  The  cases  sustaining  tliese  treaties  axe 
almost  all  cited  in  the  appropriate  portions  of  this  work,  and  therefore 
are  not  repeated  here. 

The  United  States  have  regulated  State  fisheries  under  the  treaty 
power  on  more  than  one  occasion;  by  the  ti-eaties  with  Great  Britain 
of  1854  and  1871  rights  were  given  to  Canadians  to  fish  in  waters  within 
the  three  mile  limit  of  every  State,  from  Maine  to  Delaware,  and  no  ob- 
jection was  ever  raised  in  regard  thereto. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  the  treaty-making  power  should  be 
exercised,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  express  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  manifestly  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  find  the  power, 
as  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied  unless  the  power  is  found  and  exercised. 
It  is  shown  that  the  States  are  prohibited,  constitutionally,  from  exer- 
cising it,  and  unless  the  United  States  intervene,  the  remedy  cannot  be 
obtained. 

In  case  it  shall  be  exercised  and  the  treaty  sustained  the  remedy  for 
an  existing  evil  is  complete.  If  not  sustained  the  country  is  simply  in 
the  same  condition  it  is  now. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  expounders  of  the  Constitution  that  the  ob- 
ject of  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  United  States  was  so  that 
no  single  State  could  possibly  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union;  that 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  uniform  legislation  by  thirteen  different 
States  had  been  demonstrated  during  the  Confederation,  and  that  the 
only  safe  method  was  to  clothe  the  United  States  with  the  gi^atest 
possible  power,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  could  represent  the 
States  in  making  treaties  which  they  could  not  make  themselves. 

Under  this  treaty-making  power  the  United  States  can  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  preserve  the  fisheries  in  aU 
of  the  boundary  waters;  aud  the  legislation  which  would  subsequently 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  so  long  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  treaty, 
and  necessary  to  attain  the  desired  results  and  maintain  the  fisheries, 
would  be  in  all  respects  constitutional. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  sustained  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  all  legislation  necessary  to  enforce  all  laws  and  treaties 
in  the  widest  possible  manner;  and,  wherever  the  United  States  can 
exercise  any  right  under  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  legislation  to 
make  its  laws  and  treaties  effectual  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and 
sustained  beyond  all  perad venture. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that,  while  the  United  States  might,  by 
treaty,  grant  rights  to  aliens  to  fish  in  our  waters — which  rights  the 
States  would  have  to  respect  regardless  of  their  own  laws — that  it  might 
be  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  a 
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extending  the  protection  of  the  Government  thereover 
throughout  the  United  States;^  the  law  was  tested;  the  Su- 

citizen  of  a  State  of  liis  right  to  flsh  in  the  lakes,  or  to  create  any  limi- 
tations in  regard  thereto,  or  punish  him  for  infractions  thereof,  under 
Fedei*al  statutes  in  regard  to  fisheries  in  State  waters. 

This  contention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  fully  answered  by  the 
cases  in  regard  to  extradition. 

It  was  long  ago  held  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  deport  or  surrender  a  criminal,  but,  as  soon  as  treaties 
were  made  with  various  foreign  countries  for  the  exti*adition  of  criminals, 
the  Executive  as  well  as  the  Federal  Courts  were  immediately  clothed 
with  the  power  of  extraditing  criminals,  so  long  as  the  requisitions  were 
in  conformity  with  the  treaties. 

As  extradition  treaties  were  made.  Congress  passed  laws  enforcing 
them;  and,  while  there  is  no  ctmstitutional  power  given  to  Congi-ess  to 
deport  any  persons  from  the  United  States,  or  to  confine  them  for 
crimes  committed  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  countries, 
all  of  the  extradition  legislation  has  been  sustained  as  constitutional. 
Here  we  have  instances  of  Congress  by  legislation  punishing,  or  aiding 
in  the  punishment  of,  criminals,  for  crimes  wholly  without  the  enumer- 
ated subjects  of  the  constitution. 

The  analogy  between  the  two  subjects  is  complete.  If  Congress  can 
make  laws  for  the  arrest,  confinement,  surrender  and  deportation  of 
criminals  under  the  extradition  treaties,  they  certainly  can  make  laws 
Xo  punish  infractions  of  such  rules  and  re;^ulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  preservation  of  valuable  property  rights  belonging  to  this 
country  and  our  next-<1oor  neighbors. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the  piime  object 
^would  be  protection  and  preservation  of  tlie  property,  and,  therefore, 
the  element  of  punishment  of  infractions  of  rules  necessary  for  that 
object  would  be  incidental,  and  within  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  clause  authorizing  necessary  and  proper  legislation  to  execute  the 
law  of  tlie  land. 

IV. 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SUCH  BEGULATIONS. 

Whatever  treaty  may  bo  concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  should  be  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself,  both  as  to 
the  manner  and  method  of  preserving  the  fisheries  and  of  enforcing  the 
contemplated  regulations. 

There  have  been  many  decisions  in  recjard  to  the  method  of  enforcing 
treaties;  in  the  present  instance,  undoubtedly  the  treaty  could  not 
sufficiently  enter  into  details  to  bring  it  within  that  class  of  treaties 
which  can  be  enforced  as  to  all  its  details  by  the  Executive  without 
legislative  enactment. 

The  question  of  how  far  a  treaty  can  be  enforced  by  the  Executive 
alone,  and  to  what  extent  legislation  is  necessary  to  enforce  it,  has  been 

^  For  note  1  see  p.  324. 
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preme  Court  in  1879'  decided  that  property  in  trade-marks 
had  been  recognized  and  protected  by  the  oommon  law 
and  the  statutes  of  the  several  States ;  that  it  did  not  derive 
existence  as  property  from  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
registering  the  designs  in  the  Patent  Office ;  that  a  trade- 
mark was  neither  an  invention,  discovery,  nor  writing,  within 
the  meaning  of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
conferred  on  Congress  the  power  to  secure  the  exclusive  right 
therein  to  authors  and  inventors;  that  if  acts  of  Congress 
protecting  trade-marks  could  be  upheld  as  regulations  of 
commerce,  it  could  only  be  so  far  as  their  use  in  commerce 

discussed  by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  io  many  oases;  the 
Court  has  always  adhered  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Mai^ 
shall  in  Foster  and  Elam  vs.  Neilson^  (2  Pet^  253),  that,  when  either  of  the 
parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  pitlitical  and  uot  the  judicial  side  of  the  Court,  and  the  legislature 
must  execute  the  contract  before  it  becomes  the  rule  of  the  Coart,  and 
in  oi-der  to  be  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  it  must  be  able  to 
enforce  itself  without  any  legislative  assistance. 

This  question  arose  under  seveial  of  the  extradition  treaties;  in  the 
Metzyar  case  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  held  the  prisoner, 
on  the  ground  that  an  extradition  treaty  could  be  enforced  by  the  Free* 
ident  and  a  surrender  of  the  prisoner  made  by  him  without  any  legia> 
lation.  Judge  Edmonds,  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  before  whom 
the  prisoner  w:is  brought  on  habeas  corpus,  however,  decided  diametric- 
ally opposite  to  Judge  Betts,  and  discharged  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground 
that  the  treaty  had  never  been  made  effectual  by  legislation,  and  that 
legislation  was  required  for  that  purpose. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  that 
a  treaty  should  be  supplemented  by  legislation  as  to  details  of  regula- 
tion, punishment  of  infractions  and  appropriations  of  money.  There- 
fore, any  treaty  which  is  m;ide  in  regnrd  to  these  fisheries  would  proba- 
bly have  to  be  supplemented  by  consistent  and  reciprocal  legislation, 
both  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States; 
it  pr«)bably  would  not,  so  far  as  the  punishment  of  infractions  of  reg- 
ulaticms  is  concerned,  go  into  efTect  until  such  legislation  had  been 
adopted,  althougli  as  to  some  of  the  regulations,  such  as  policing,  pre- 
serving and  stocking  the  fisheries,  and  in  any  other  respects  in  which 
the  Executives  c<»uld  act  throupjh  the  various  departments  of  the  respec- 
tive Governments,  such  legislation  might  not  be  necessary. 

§  446.  1 141.    See  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat  chap.  2, 

1  Act  of  March  3,  1871,  16  U.  S.  '  title  LX,  §§  4P37,  et  seq. 


Stat  at  L.   p.  580,   ]>rolnbiting  as  I      ^  xhe    Ti-ade-mark    Casea^  U.   S. 
fraudulent  trade-marks  similar  to    Sup.   Ct.  1879,  100  U.  S.  82,  MiZr 


those  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
Act  of  1876, 19  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p. 
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with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States  and  with 
ihe  Indian  tribes  was  concerneii ;  that,  as  the  legislation  did 
not  Gome  within  those  limits,  it  was  void  for  want  of  cousti- 
tational  authority. 

The  court  expressly  avoided  a  direct  decision  as  to  the 
right  to  regulate  trade-marks  by  treaties,  the  opinion  saying : 

^'  In  what  we  have  here  said  we  wish  to  be  understood  as 
leaving  untouched  the  whole  of  the  question  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  over  trade-marks,  and  of  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  laws  necessary  to  carry  treaties  into  eflfect." ' 

§  447.  Begidation  and  protection  of  trade-marks  by 
treaty. — Since  that  decision  was  rendered,  however,  the  Uni- 
ted St^ftes  has  entered  into  numerous  treaties  with  foreign 
ooantries  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks.*  During  recent 
years  our  Government  has  made  special  efforts  to  extend  in- 
ternational protection  to  industrial  property  throughout  all 
of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  in  the  same  manner  as 
postal  facilities  have  been  extended ;  it  has  not  only  been 


*  This  extract  from  the  opinion  is 
on  p.  90,  82  U.  S. 
§447. 

^  See  Treaties  Appendix  at  end 
of  this  volame  for  some  of  these 
treaties. 

See  also  Senate  Document  No.  20; 
&dth  Congress,  2d  Session;  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to 
Reyise  the  Statutes  Relating  to 
Patents,  Trade  and  other  Marks, 
and  Trade  and  Commercial  Names 
under  Act  of  Congress  Approved 
June  4,  1898.  December  4,  1900. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Patents  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1900. 

This  is  a  report  of  Francis  Forbes, 
Peter  Stenger  Grosscup  and  Arthur 
P.  Greeley  appointed  under  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1898,  to  revise  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, etc.  The  Report  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  relating  to 


patents,  and  the  second  to  trade 
and  other  marks,  and  commercial 
names.  The  Act  appointing  the 
Commission  will  be  found  on  p.  145. 
The  histoi-y  of  the  treaty  rela- 
ti(ms  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign countries  in  regard  to  trade- 
marks and  patents  and  the  mutual 
protection  thereof,  together  with 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States 
and  of  foreign  countries  affecting 
the  same  has  been  collated  in  the 
various  appendices  to  this  Report. 
This  Report  consists  in  all  of  529 
pages.  On  pp.  141-144  will  be  found 
a  table  of  contents  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  many  foreign  countries 
in  regard  to  trade-marks  are  col- 
lated, and  chap.  18,  pp.  325-337 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  exist- 
ing "Treaty  agreements  relating 
to  trade-marks  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  ^*  alpha- 
betically arranged. 
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represented  at,  but  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in,  the  inter- 
national congresses,  which  have  been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Pursuant  to  treaty  stipulations  the  courts  have  protected 
[the  right  of  foreign  holders  of  trade-marks  in  this  country,  and 
inumerous  decisions  have  been  made  as  to  the  validity  of  trade- 
marks and  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  under  our 
treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  countries.'    If  Congress  has 


*  Lacroix  Flls  vs.  Sarrazin^  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  E.  D.  La.  1883,  4  Woods, 
174,  15  Fed.  Rep.  489,  Pakdee,  J. 
The  question  involved  in  this  ac- 
tion is  stated  in  the  opinion,  tlie 
whole  of  which  is  as  follows:  *'  This 
couit  takes  judicial  notice  of  the 
public  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 
Where  a  citizen  of  France  has,  in 
compliance  with  the  trade-mark 
laws  i»f  the  United  States,  duly  reg- 
istered a  trade-mark,  he  need  not, 
in  bringing  an  action  against  a  citi- 
zen of  Louisiana  for  violation  of 
his  lights  in  such  trade-mark,  al- 
lege that  there  is  in  force  a  treat}*  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Fi-ance 
affording  privileges  in  Fi-ance  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  simi- 
lar to  those  given  by  the  trade- 
mark laws  of  the  United  States." 

Trade  2^Inrk  Cases,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1879,  100  U.  S.  82,  Miller,  J. 
In  this  case  it  was  decided  that 
the  trade-mark  laws  were  uncon- 
stitutional as  being  outside  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  related  to  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  among  tlie  several 
states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  points  decided  in  this  case 
are  stated  in  the  syllabus  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  1.  Property  in  trade-marks  has 
long  been  recognized  and  protected 
by  the  common  law  and  by  the 
statutes  of  the  several  states,  and 
does  not  derive  its  existence  from  i 
the  act  of  congress  providing  for  | 
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the  registration    of  them  in  the 
Patent  Office. 

**  2.  A  trade-mark  is  neither  an  in- 
vention, a  discovery,  nor  a  writing, 
within,  the  meaning  of  the  eighth 
clause  of  the  eighth  Rectum  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  confers  on  Congress  power 
to  secure  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

"■  3.  If  an  act  of  Congress  can  in  any 
case  be  extended,  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  to  ti-ade-marks,  it  must 
be  limited  to  their  use  in  *  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes.' 

**  4.  The  legislation  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  trade-marks  is  not,  in  its 
terms  or  essential  character,  a  reg- 
ulation thus  limited,  but  in  its  lan- 
guage embraces,  and  was  intended 
to  en)brace,  all  commence,  includ- 
ing that  between  citizens  of  the 
same  State. 

''5.  That  legislation  is  void  for 
want  of  constitutional  authority, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so  framed  that  its 
provisions  are  applicable  to  all  com- 
merce, and  cannot  be  confined  to 
tliat  which  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress." 

In  legnrd  to  the  right  to  regulate 
trade- marks  by  a  ti*eaty,  the  c»»urt 
expressly  left  that  point  undecided, 
the  opini<m  closing  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  (p.  99): 

*'  In  what  we  have  here  said  we 
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ot  the  general  power  to  regulate  and  protect  trade-marks, 
t  does  possess  the  power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  foreign 


rish  to  be  understood  as  leaving 
ntouclied  the  whole  question  of 
lie  treaty-making  power  over 
rade-marks,  and  of  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  p:i8s  any  laws  necessary 
o  carry  treaties  into  effect. 

**  While  we  have,  in  our  references 
a  this  opinion  to  the  trade-mark 
^gislation  of  Congress,  had  mainly 
a  view  the  act  of  1870,  and  the 
ivil  remedy  which  that  act  pro- 
ides,  it  was  because  the  criminal 
ffenses  described  in  the  act  of  1876 
re,  by  their  express  terms,  solely 
Bfei*able  to  frauds,  counterfeits  and 
nlawf  ul  use  of  trade-marks  which 
'ere  registered  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  former  act.  If  that  act 

unconstitutional,  so  that  the  reg- 
tration  under  it  confers  no  lawful 
ght,  then  the  criminal  enactment 
ktended  to  protect  that  right  falls 
ithit. 

**•  The  question  in  each  of  these 
ises  being  an  inquiry  whether 
lese  statutes  can  be  upheld  in 
bole  or  in  part  as  valid  and  con- 
.itutional,  must  be  answered  in 
le  negative;  and  it  will  be  so  cer- 
fled  to  the  proper  circuit  courts." 

Richter  vs.  Reynolds^  U.  S.  C.  C. 
.;  3d  Circ.  1893;  17  U.  S.  App.  427, 
>ALLAS,  J.  Trade-mark  case  un- 
er  treaty  with  Germany,  1871. 

The  point  involving  treaty  rights 
;  disposed  of  in  the  opinion  as  fol- 
»ws  (pp.  434,  435): 

**  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
bke  judicial  notice  of  its  treaties 
itU  other  countries,  but  where  a 
'eaty  is  relied  on  the  burden  is 
Q  the  party  asserting  it  to  inform 
le  court  when  in  fact  without 
nowledge  of  the  subject,  of  its 
Kistcnce  and  terms.  In  this  case 
,  does  not  appear  that  the  point' 


was  considered  by  the  court  below, 
but  the  brief  for  the  complainant 
informs  us  that  the  treaty  which 
he  Invokes  was  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  1871, 
to  *  remain  in  force  for  ten  years, 
and  in  case  neither  party  gave  no- 
tice was  extended  each  year  for  an 
additional  year.*     The  brief  adds: 

*  it  is  therefore  understood  that  its 
terms  are  still  effective.*  Article  17 
of  the  treaty  is  quoted  as  follows: 

*  With  regard  to  the  marks  of  labels 
of  goods,  or  of  their  packages,  and 
also  with  regard  to  patterns  and 
marks  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
the  citizens  of  Germany  shall  enjoy 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  American  citizens  shall  enjoy 
in  Germany,  the  same  protection 
as  native  citizens.*  We  accept  this 
statement  and  the  quotation;  but 
whcit  stipulation  does  the  latter 
disclose  of  which  the  complainant 
has  not  had  the  benefit  ?  His  right 
to  enjoy  the  same  protection  as, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  been  fully  recognized  and 
the  question  raised  by  him  as  to  the 
effect  in  this  country  of  his  alleged 
acquisition  of  a  right  in  Germany 
to  the  mark  which  he  claims  in  this 
suit  has  been  adjudicated  in  a  man- 
ner, and  under  the  laws  of  this 
country,  precisely  the  same  as  any 
similar  question  would  be  adjudi- 
cated if  presented  to  the  same  court 
for  decision  by  one  of  our  own  cit- 
izens. To  more  than  this  the  com- 
plainant was  certainly  not  entitled. 
The  plain  intent  of  the  treaty  is  to 
insure  reciprocally  to  the  citizens 
of  the  respective  countries  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  other. 
It  was  not  intended  to  give  to  the 
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countries  in  their  property  rights  in  trade-marks,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terras  and  stipulations  of  the  treaties  that  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  Courts  in  many  instances  have 
upheld  this  power,  as  appears  by  the  decisions  cited  in  the 
notes.  The  digests  should  be  consulted  for  the  most  recent 
cases,  as  many  interesting  points  are  constaptly  arising. 
Treaty  provisions  in  regard  to  copyright  are  not  referred 
to  in  this  chapter  because  copyright^  is  a  matter  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  by  express  Constitutional 
provisions. 


official  acts  or  laws  of  either  coun- 
try any  peculiar  extraterritorial 
effect 

**  It  follows  from  what  lias  been 
said  that  the  mark  used  by  the  de- 
fendants is  not  used  in  violation  of 
any  right  of  the  complainant,  and 
therefore  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  dismissing  his  bill  with  costs 
is  affirmed.*^ 

La  Republique  Francaise  vs. 
Schultz,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.,  S.  D.  X.  Y. 
1893,  57  Fed.  Rep.  37»  Towxsknd,  J. 
Article  XIII  of  the  genci-al  trade- 
mark treaty  of  1883  with  France, 
and  general  protection  of  trade- 
marks thereunder,  discussed. 

Baltz  Brexc'iwj  Co.  vs.  Kaiser 
Braiieret^  Beck  <t*  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  C. 
A.,  3d  Circ.  180(5,  39  U.  S.  App. 
229,  Wales,  J. 

Tlie  word  *' Kaiser''  can  be 
adopted  as  a  trade-mark.  The 
intent  <.f  article  XVII  of  the  Ger- 
man treaty  of  1871  arid  of  article  I 
of  the  Austrian  Convention  of  1871 
is  to  insure  reciprocally  to  the  oit- 


Ct  App.,  2d  Circ.  1899,  ©3  U.  S.  App. 
139,  et  Sfq.t  Lacombb,  J.    Htld^  that 
the  Ti-ade-Mark  Convention   with 
the    Austria-Hungarian    Emperor 
of  1872  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
holding  that  when  the  public  in 
this  country  has  acquired  through 
the  owner^s  laches  the  right  to  use 
a  trade-mark,  and  a  trade  name, 
that  such  right  is  overcome  when- 
ever by  the  operation  of  some  sub- 
sequent Hungarian  Act,  the  trade 
name   and  trade-mark  is  secured 
to  him  in  Hungary. 

UolzapfeVH  Compositions  Co.  Ld. 
vs.  BahtzerCs  American  Compost- 
iiofi  Co.^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  (decided 
Oct.  21,  1901,  not  yet  reported) 
Pkckham,  J.  In  this  case  the 
rights  of  English  manufacturers  to 
a  trademark  were  not  sustained. 

^  For  protection  of  copyright  in- 
ternationally is  largely  provided  for 
by  reciprocal  legislation  and  exec- 
utive proclamation,  see  note  under 
§  460,  chapter  xvi,  post. 

The  copyriglit  laws  of  the  United 


izens  of  the  respective  countries  States  have  been  compiled  i-ecently 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  other  and  issued  as  bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
concerning  trade-marks;  it  is  not   4  (three  parts),  by  the  Copyright 


intended  to  give  t()  official  acts  or 


Office  of  the  Libiary  of  C<»ngre8S. 


laws  of  the  other  country  any  pe-  j      The  Revised  Statutes,  §§  494S,  et 
culiar  extraterritorial  effect  |  seq.,  as  amended  in  1891  provide 

Saxlehner  vs.   Eisner,  etc.,  Tlnn-    for  reciprocal   protection.     See  26 
yadi  Jnnos  Water  cases,  U.  S.  Cir.  |  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  1106,  et  se^. 
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§  448.  Ex-Territoriality ;  consular  courts  of  foreign 
countries  in  tlie  United  States.— It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of 
American  law  that  foreign  countries  cannot  establish  tribu- 
nals of  any  nature  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  this  Government.'    Grave  interna- 


§448. 

^The  Antelope,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1825,  lOWheatoD,  66,  Marshall, 
Oh.  J.  Id  this  case  a  slave  ship 
found  hovering  near  the  American 
coast  was  broaght  into  port  and  an 
effort  waa  maiie  to  condemn  the 
vessel  under  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions on  the  ground  that  the  slave 
trade  was  contrary  thereto.  The 
▼essel  being  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese was  not  affected  by  any  treaty 
or  by  any  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
this  country,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall held,  followin<;  Sir  William 
8ci>tt  (Lord  Sto weirs)  opinion,  in 
The  Louix,  2  Dodson's  Reports,  238, 
that  although  any  nation  might  de- 
nounce the  slave  ti-ade  for  itself  and 
its  own  citizens,  it  could  not  go 
beyond  that  except  by  a  treaty,  and 
could  not  condemn  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  another  nationality  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty.  See  especially 
p.  122  as  to  the  equality  of  nations 
and  the  rule  that  one  nation  cannot 
enforce  its  laws  in  the  teiTitory  of 
another. 

The  Belgenland,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1883,  114  U.  S.  355,  Bradley,  J. 
In  this  case  the  general  right 
of  United  States  courts  to  take  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  of  collision  upon 
the  high  seas  between  vessels  of 
different  nation:iIities,  both  for- 
eign, was  discussed  at  length,  and 
according  to  the  syllabus  it  was 
held  tliat  such  a  matter  was  a 
proper  subject  of  inquiry  in  any 
Court  of  Admiralty  which  first  ob- 
tained jurisdiction;  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  courts  might  in  their 


discretion  take  jurisdiction;  that 
there  were  various  circumstances 
which  might  determine  a  court  to 
refuse,  in  its  discretion  to  take  ju- 
risdiction; but  that  when  the  con- 
troversy between  foreign  vessels 
arises  under  the  common  law  of 
nations,  the  court  should  take  jur- 
isdiction in  the  absence  of  special 
reasons  shown  to  the  contraiy. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  why  a 
court  might  exercise  this  discre- 
tion not  to  take  jurisdiction  was 
the  existence  of  treaty  stipulations 
in  regard  to  which  the  court  says 
(p.  363): 

**For  circumstances  often  exist 
which  render  it  inexpedient  for 
the  court  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
controversies  between  foreigners 
in  cases  not  arising  in  the  country 
of  the  forum;  as  where  they  are 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  the  parties  belong,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  resort  to 
its  courts;  or  where  they  have 
agreed  to  resort  to  no  other  tri- 
bunals. The  cases  of  foreign  sea- 
men suing  for  wages,  or  because  of 
ill  treatment,  are  often  in  tliis  cat- 
egory; and  the  consent  of  their 
consul,  or  minister,  is  frequently 
required  before  the  court  will  pro- 
ceed to  entertain  jurisdictiim;  not 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  ju- 
risdiction, but  that  from  motives 
of  convenience  or  intematicmal 
comity,  it  will  use  its  discrretion 
whether  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or 
not;  and  where  the  voyage  is en<led, 
or  the  seamen  have  been  dismissed 
or  treated  with  gi-eat  cruelty,  it 
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tional  complications  arose  daring  Washington's  second  ad- 
ministration over  the  attempt  made  by  Citizen  Glenet,  then 
minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  to  establish  prize 
courts  in  our  ports  for  the  condemnation  of  prizes  taken  by 
French  vessels  of  war;  the  principle  just  enunciated  was 
formulated  at  that  time,  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  this  country.^ 


win  entertain  jurisdiction  even 
against  the  protest  of  tbe  consul. 
Tliis  branch  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  discussed  in  the  following 
oases:  The  Catherina^  1  Pet  Adra. 
104;  The  Forsoket,  1  Pet  Adra.  197; 
The  St,  Oioff,  2  Pet  Adra.  428;  The 
Golubchick,  1  W.  Roberts,  143; 
The  Nina,  L.  R.  2  Adm.  428,  and 
Eccl.  44;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  L.  R.  2 
Priv.  Co.  38;  The  Leon  XIII,  8 
Prob.  Div.  121;  The  Havana,  1 
Sprague,  402;  The  Becherdass  Am- 
baidass,  1  Lowell,  569;  The  Pawa- 
ahick,  2  Lowell,  142. 

'*  Of  course,  if  any  treaty  stipula- 
tions exist  between  the  United 
States  and  tbe  couutry  to  which 
a  foi*eign  ship  belongs,  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  cousul  of  that 
country  to  adjudge  controversies 
arising  between  the  master  and 
crew,  or  other  matters  occurring  on 
the  ship  exclusively  subject  to  the 
foreign  law,  such  stipulations 
should  be  fairly  and  faithfully  ob- 
served. The  Elwine  Kreplin,  9 
Blatchford,  438,  reversing  s.  c,  4 
Ben.  413;  see  s.  c.  on  application 
for  mandamus.  Ex  parte  Xeioman, 
14  Wall.  152.  Many  public  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  en- 
tei*ed  into  between  our  government 
and  foreign  States.  See  Treaties 
and  Conventions,  Rev.  Ed.  1873, 
Index,  1238. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  treaty 
stipulations,  however,  the  case  of 
foreign  seamen  is  undoubtedly  a 
special  one,   when    they    sue    for 
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wages  under  a  contract  which  is 
generally  strict  in  its  character, 
and  framed  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
belongs;  framed  also  with  a  view 
to  secure,  in  accordance  with  those 
laws,  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  ship-owners  as  well  as  those  of 
master  and  crew,  as  well  when  the 
ship  is  abroad  as  when  she  is  at 
home.  Nor  is  this  special  charac- 
ter of  the  case  entirely  absent  when 
foreign  seamen  sue  the  master  of 
their  ship  for  ill-treatment.  On 
general  principles  of  comity.  Ad- 
miralty Courts  of  other  countries 
will  not  interfere  between  the  par- 
ties in  such  cases  unless  there  is 
special  reason  for  doing  so,  and 
will  requii-e  the  foreign  consul  to 
be  notified,  and,  though  not  abso- 
lutely bound  by,  will  always  pay 
due  respect  to,  his  wishes  as  to  tak- 
ing jurisdiction." 

-  Gl'iss  vs.  Sloop  Betsey,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1794, 3  Dallas,6,16,  Per  Cubiam. 
*'Xo  foreign  power  can  of  right 
institute,  or  erect  any  court  of  ju- 
dicature of  any  kind,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
but  such  only  as  may  be  warranted 
by,  and  in  pursuance  of  treaties. 
It  is,  therefore,  decreed  and  ad- 
judged that  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  been  exercised  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Consuls  of 
France,  not  being  so  warranted,  is 
not  of  right,'*  and  referred  to  in 
Wiiarton's  Digest,  yoL  I,  p.  2. 
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The  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
are  clothed  with  complete  jurisdiction  to  admiuister  justice 
on  any  and  every  occasion  that  can  possibly  arise  between 
litigants  whether  citizens  or  foreigners.  Before  the  proper 
court  any  person,  whether  he  be  a  foreigner  or  a  citizen,  can 
seek  and  obtain  redress  for  injuries  received  or  rights  with- 
held ;  it  is  only  through  such  courts  that  justice  can  properly 
be  administered  ;  one  exception  to  this  general  rule,  however, 
is  where  consuls  of  foreign  countries  have  by  treaty  stipula-^ 
tions  been  clothed  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  \ 
certain  classes  of  cases  in  which  citizens  of  their  respective 
countries  are  interested;  in  those  cases  the  courts  of  this 
country  lose  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  the  consul 
to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  is  exclusive.'^ 


•  The  Belgenland,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1884,  114  U.  S.  355,  Bhadlky,  J. 

Weiburg  vs.  The  St.  Oloffy  U.  S. 
Dist  Ct.  Pa.  1790,  Fed.  Cases, 
17,357,  Per  Curiam.  Same  case, 
2  Peter's  Adm.  428. 

The  Burchard,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  S.  D. 
Ala.  1890,  42  Fed.  Rep.  608,  Toul- 
HIN,  J.  Held  that  American  seamen 
aliipped  on  a  German  vessel  from 
Buenos  Ayres  before  the  German 
consul  coald  not,  on  arrival  at 
Mobile  and  before  they  were  dis- 
charged, libel  the  ship  for  wages, 
as  the  German  cimsul  had  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  under  treaty  of 
1871.  Also  held  that,  if  they  had 
been  discharged,  the  United  States 
conrts  would  have  had  jurisdiction 
after  they  ceased  to  be  seamen  of 
the  vessel. 

See  also  Feol  vs.  SalamonU  U.  S. 
Dist.  Ct  Ga.  1886,  29  Fed.  Rep.  534, 
Spebr,  J. 

Leaviit  vs.  The  Shakespeare,  U.  S. 
Dist.  Ct.  La.  1871,  Fed  C:is.  8107, 
DuKELL,  J.  American  seamen  li- 
beled a  Bremen  ship  for  wages :«fter 
completing  the  voyage  at  New  Or- 
leans and  leaving  the  vessel.  The 
captain,  a  German,  set  up  as  a  plea 


to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  the 
treaty  of  1852  with  the  Hanseatio 
League  giving  the  consul  jurisdic- 
tion over  seamen's  wages^  ciises  on 
vessels  of  the  Hanse  towns.  The 
court  oveiTuled  the  plea  and  held 
as  follows: 

**  The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  like  a  demurrer,  admits 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  libel,  to  wit:  That 
the  libellants  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  voyage  was 
as  stated;  that  the  voyage  ended  at 
New  Orleans;  and  that  the  libel- 
lants earned  wages  as  mariners, 
serving  on  board  of  the  Shakespeare 
during  the  whole  of  said  voyage. 
Now  the  court  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  differences 
spoken  of  in  tlie  article  cited  from 
the  treaty  of  April  30,  1852,  and 
which  are  made  subject  to  the 
judgment  and  arbitration  of  con- 
suls, vice-C(»nsuls,  commercial  and 
vice-commercial  agents,  are  dif- 
ferences of  such  a  nature  as  might 
possibly,  if  aggravated,  disturb  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try— differences  which  touch  the 
discipline  of  the  ship.      Certainly, 
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The  powers  of  consuls  to  act  as  judges  to  the  exclusioii  of 
the  courts  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  are, 


the  naked  question  of  whether 
wages  are  due  or  not  due,  is  not  a 
difference  which  can  disturb  either 
the  order  or  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  Again  the  court  does 
not  consider  it  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  in 
making  the  treaty  of  April  30,  1852, 
to  subject  its  citizens  in  a  question 
of  wages  claimed  or  earned  on 
board  of  a  foreign  ship,  to  the 
judgment  or  arbitration  of  a 
foreign  consul  or  commercial 
agent;  and  this  opinion  of  the  court 
is  supported  by  the  last  clause  of 
the  article  cited,  to  wit:  'Hut  this 
species  of  judgment  or  arbitration 
shall  not  deprive  the  couteuding 
parties  of  the  right  they  have  to 
resort  on  their  return  to  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  their  own  coun- 
try.* This  clause  contemplates  the 
return  of  thecomplaininfj  mariner 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  may 
appeal  from  the  adverse  decision 
given  by  his  consul  at  a  foreign 
port:  til  us  evidently  restraining 
the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  article  to  such  of  the  mari- 
ners as  are  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  country  whose  fla*:  their  ship 
bears.  In  the  case  before  the  court, 
the  libellants  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Thev  are  alreadv 
at  home,  and  they  have  a  rieriit  to 
resort  to  the  judicial  authority  of 
their  own  country.  Let  the  plea 
be  overruled  and  dismissed." 

Williams  vs.  M'tlhnrpii,  V.  S. 
Dist.  Ct.  Ala.  1892,  55  Fed.  Rep. 
80,  TouLMiN,  .1.  The  lihellant,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  filed  a 
libel  for  wajres  and  damajies  against 
the  Norwegian  steamship,  the  Wel- 
haven. 

The  Norwegian  consul  at  Mobile, 
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where  the  libel  was  filed  interposed, 
claiming  that  the  matter  was  under 
his  consular  jurisdiction  pursaant 
to  treaty  with  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  court  sustained  the  consnrs 
contention  in  a  brief  opinion,  the 
whole  of  which  is  as  follows: 

*'  It  has  been  held  that,  where  an 
act  of  Congress  is  in  conflict  with 
a  prior  treaty,  the  act  mnst  control, 
as  it  is  of  equal  force  with  the  treaty 
and  of  later  date,  ( Steamship  Co.  ts. 
Iltdden,  43  Fed.  Rep.  17),  benee 
the  contention  of  libellant^s  counsel 
could  be  sustained  if  the  statute 

I 

!  which  he  invokes  in  this  case  (Rev. 

;St.  §§4079-4081)  was  in  conflict 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  must  govern  the  action  of 
the  court  in  the  matter  under  con* 
si  deration,  or  if  such  statute  had 
any  application  to  the  case  at  all 
But  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  neither; 
that  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  tlie 
treaty;  and  that  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  a  case  of  this  character. 
The  earnest  desire  of  this  court  to 
afford  to  seamen  every  right  and 
protection  authorized  by  the  law, 
and  the  sympathy  I  have  with  that 
class  of  people  to  which  libellant 
belongs,  strengthened  by  the  able 

I  and   impressive    argument  of    his 

I  counsel,  induced  me  to  take  for 
examination  and  careful  considera- 
tion the  matter  and  arguments  sub- 
mitted befoi*e  a  decision  by  the 
court  denying  the  jurisdiction 
prayed  for;  but  such  consideration 
has  only  served  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectnessof  the  decision  of  this  court 
in   the   case   of   The  Btirchard^  42 

I  Fed.  Rep.  608,  where  it  was  held 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 

I  in  a  case  very  similar  to  this  oim. 
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as  a  general  rule,  confined  to  controversies  to  which  seamen  / 
of  vessels  of  their  own  nationality  are  parties,  or  to  the  ad-^ 
ministration  of  effects  of  citizens  of  their  country  dying  in 
the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  A  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  these  judicial  powers  have  been  conferred 
on  consuls  have  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  appended  to  this 
section;  special  reference  will  be  made  in  the  next  section 
to  two  adjudications  on  the  subject.^ 

§449.  The  Elwine  Kreplin,  1870;  WUdenhus's  Case, 
1887. — The  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1828  gives  jurisdiction, 
under  the  conditions  therein  stated,  to  consuls  of  that  coun- 
try in  controversies  involving  the  wages  of  seamen  on  Prus- 
sian vessels ;  it  also  provides  that  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
suls shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  local  authorities.^ 

In  the  Elwine  Kreplin'^  a  United  States  District  Judge, 
denied  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Prussian  consul  at 
Jfew  York,  and  against  his  protest  took  cognizance  of  the 
claims  of  Prussian  seamen  against  a  Prussian  vessel  on  the 


In  addition  to  that  case,  I  cite,  as 
sustaining  the  decision  in  this,  The 
^alomoni,  29  Fed.  Rep.  534;  The 
MariCy  49  Fe«l.  Rep.  28(5;  The  El- 
aine Kreplinj  9  Bl.itchf.  438;  In  re 
JtoB8,  140  U.  S.  453, 11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
^7.  I  am,  therefore,  constrained 
to  Bostain  the  exceptions  to  the 
libel,  and  order  that  the  libel  be 
dismissed.  ^^ 

Jordan  vs.  WUliamtty  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  Mass.  1851,  1  Curtis,  60,  Fed. 
Cas.  7528,  CuuTis,  J.  Rijjhts  of 
United  States  consuls  over  sc.imen 
on  American  vessels  in  foreign 
ports  discussed  and  general  rules 
laid  down. 

The  Mane,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  Ore. 
1892,  49  Fed.  Rep.  280,  Deady,  J. 
Ths  syllabus  is:  **  Any  person  who, 
in  pursoance  of  any  arrangement  or 
oontract,  for  a  long  or  a  short  period 
or  voyage,  is  on  board  of  a  Norwe- 
gian vessel,  aiding  in  her  navigation, 
it  a  member  of  the  crew  of  such  ves- 
sel, witliin  the  purview  of  article  13 


of  the  treaty  of  1827  between  the 
United  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  con- 
sul of  that  country  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  any  difference  aris- 
ing between  him  and  the  master  of 
such  vessel;  and  it  matters  not  if 
such  person  is  an  American  citizen, 
and  shipped  at  an  American  port.^* 

In  re  liosa,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
140  U.  S.  453,  Field,  J. 

*For  right  of  consuls  to  adminis- 
ter estates,  see  note  on  p.  348,  j)oat. 
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lU.  S.  Treaties  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  916:  Arts.  XandXI;  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  515. 

2  The  Elwine  Kreplin,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct.  E.  D.  N.  Y.  1870,  4  Benedict, 
413,  8  Fed.  Cas.  4426,  Benedict,  J. 
(Reversed  U.  S.  Cir.  f:t.  E.  D.N.  Y. 
1872,  9  Blatchf.  438,  Woodruff,  J.) 
Writ  of  error  dismissed  sub  nomine 
Ex  parte  Newman,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1871,     14    WaUace,      152,      Clif- 

FOfiD,  J. 
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ground,  as  stated  in  his  opinion,  that  the  vessel  could  not  be 
proceeded  against  in  rem^  so  as  to  proj>erly  protect  the  rights 
of  the  seamen  under  any  judgment  that  the  consul  might 
deliver. 

The  Circuit  Court  reversed  this  decision,  holding  that  the 
District  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  lien,  or  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  it  in  our  {X)rts ;  furthermore,  that  the  reciprocal 
riglits  given  to  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Prussian  porte 
formed  the  basis  for  the  consular  jurisdiction  in  our  ports; 
that  the  power  of  the  courts  to  enforce  the  lien  was  sufficient 
to  justify  a  proceeding  in  rem^  as  well  as  in  personam^  to 
enforce  the  judguient ;  that  the  rights  of  the  seamen  would 
be  protected  under  tlie  consular  decision  in  all  respects,  and 
the  United  States  courts,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  issue  a  writ  of  error  in  this 
case  although  the  main  question  was  not  before  it. 

The  extent  of  consular  jurisdiction  was  also  passed  on  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Wildenhus^s  Case^  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  transfer  a  seaman  on  a  Belgian  vessel,  who  had 
committed  homicide,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  that  of  the  consul  who  claimed  that  he  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Belgium  of  1880,*  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  surrender  the  prisoner  to  the  consul  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  such  a  breach  of  peace  that 
it  affected  the  community  at  large,  and  had  invoked  the 
power  of  the  local  government  whose  people  had  been  dis- 
turbed therebv :  that  such  an  act  bv  its  nature  created  a 
disorder  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  thus  taking  this  par- 
ticular case  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul  and  placing 
it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals. 

§  4.50.  Ex-Territoriality ;  eonsnlar  courts  established 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries. — The  last  spe- 
cific instance  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this  chapter  in 
which  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  exercised  in  such 


8  ^yihlpnhniC8  Case,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1887,  120  U.  S.  1,  Waite,  Cb.  J. 


Also  reported  sub  nomine  Mali  vs. 
Keeper  of  the  Common  Jail,  etc. 


Affirming  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  of  N.  J.  j     *  U.   S.  Ti-eaties  and   Con.  1889, 
188C,  28  Fed.  Rep.  924,  Wales,  J.    p.  80,  see  Arts.  XI-XV;  U.  S.  Tr©». 

I  ties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  6L 
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a  manner  that  it  confers  powers  upon  Congress  and  officers  of 
the  Government  wholly  beyond  those  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
consular  courts  in  foreign  countries,  having  jurisdiction  over 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to  try  and  condemn 
them  for  crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries.* 

Nothing  more  sacred  can  be  imagined  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  than  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  The 
Constitution  as  originally  framed  contained  in  section  2  of 
Article  III  the  provision,  "  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment  shall  be  by  jury ; "  the  6th  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  which  extends  "  to  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tion "  further  assumes  to  accused  persons  in  all  instances  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  where  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
aud  also  that  he  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  prosecution,  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  the 
assistiince  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

In  the  notes  to  this  section  the  author  has  quoted  the  notes 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  as  amended  by  Mr.  Haswell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Consular  Courts.^ 
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1  rield  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1892,  143  U.  S.  649,  Harlan,  J., 
see  p.  690. 

United  States  vs.  Eaton,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1898,  109  U.  S.  331, 
White,  J. 

In  re  Ross,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
140  U.  S.  453,  Field,  J.,  and  see 
extracts  from  opinion  in  note  4  to 
§  390,  p.  140,  ante. 

Mahoney  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Ct  Claims,  1867,3  Ct.  Claims,  152, 
NoTT,   J.     The  status,  rights  and 


jurisdiction  of  consular  courts  dis- 
cussed in  this  case. 

Daimst's  Case,  Ct.  Claims,  1879, 
15  Ct  Claims,  64,  Davis,  J. 

Dainese  vs.  Hale,  Sup.  Ct.  Dist 
Col.  1873,  1  Macartbur,  86,  Car- 
ter, J.  U.  S.  Sup,  Ct  1875,  91 
U.  S.  13,  Bradley,  J.  In  these 
cases  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  consular  courts  and 
the  history  of  exterritorial  courts 
and  the  exterritorial  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  foreign  countries  is 
discussed  at  length. 


«  NOTES  BY  DAVIS  AXD  HASWELL  ON  CONSULAR  COURTS 

AND  EXTERRITORIALITY. 

As  the  following  notes  prepared  by  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  and  John 
H.  Haswell,  for  the  official  publications  of  United  States  Ti-eaties  and 
Conventions  of  1873  and  1889,  are  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  law 
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§  451.  Trial  by  jury  not  necessary  in  eonralar  eovrte 
establislied  by  treaty. — Notwithstanding  the  broad  expres- 

on  the  subject  of  consular  courts  of  the  United  States  established  in 
foreign  ctmntries,  they  are  quoted  at  length  with  tbe  citations.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  1889,  pages  1279-1285,  aad  page 
1289. 

NOTE  ON  CONSULS. 

A  consul  is  not  a  diplomatic  officer;  is  entitled  to  no  diplomatio 
privilege;  {'^)  and  is  not  exempt  from  criminal  prosecution  for  oftenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides.  (') 

The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  proTides 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.  This  prif=- 
ilege  is  not  a  personal  one,  and  is  not  wjiived  by  an  omission  to  plead 
it  in  the  court  below.  {*) 

Consuls  rcpi-esent  the  individual  subjects  or  citizens  of  their  respeo- 
tive  nations  when  there  is  no  other  representation,  and,  when  duly  recog- 
nized, nre  competent  parties  to  assert  or  defend  tlie  rights  of  property 
of  their  felhiw-citizens  or  subjects  in  a  court  of  ad mirality  without  spe- 
cial procuration;  (^)  but  they  cannot  receive  actual  restitution  of  the 
property  in  controversy  without  a  special  authority.  (•) 

Various  treaties  have  conferred  upon  foreign  Consuls  in  the  United 
States  the  power  of  determining  disputes  between  masters  and  crews  of 
the  vessels  of  their  nationality,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  local  authorities 
of  arresting  and  returning  deserters  from  such  vessels.  Without  and 
independently  of  a  treaty  a  consul  lias  no  such  judicial  power.  (')  The 
act  of  apprehending  and  delivering  the  seamen  under  the  Treaties  and 
the  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  them  are  judicial  and  not  executiTe 
acts.  (B) 

The  act  to  enforce  Treaty  provisions  respecting  disputes  between 
masters  and  crews  was  approved  June  11,  1864.  (*)  It  is  not  to  take 
effect  as  to  the  ships  or  vessels  of  any  nation  unless  the  President  shall 
have  been  satisfied  that  similar  provisicms  have  been  made  by  the  other 
contracting  party  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  and  shall  have  issued 
his  proclamation  to  that  effect.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  procla- 
mation was  made  under  this  act  as  to  the  Treaties  with  France,  Prussia, 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Xorth  German  Union,  and  Italy;  (^J)  and  on 
the  11  til  of  May,  1872,  as  to  the  Treaty  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  (") 

This  statute  authorizes  any  court  of  record  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  judge  thereof,  or  any  commissioner  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the 

(«)  1  Op.  At-Gen.,  41,  Bradford;  lb.,  77,  Lee;  lb.,  406,  Wirt;  2  lb., 
378,  Ben  ion;  lb.,  725,  Butler.  (8)2  Dallas,  21)9,  note.  (*)  DacU  vs. 
Packard,  7  Peters,  270.  (^)  The  BAlo  Corunes,  6  Wheaton,  152.  ('jib. 
(7)  2  Op.  At.-Gon.,  37S,  Berrien;  6  lb.,  14S,  Cushing.  (»)  9  Op.  At. -Gen., 
96,  Black.  (»)  13  St.  at  L.  121.  (W)  10  St.  at  L.  1130.  {^)  17  St.  at 
L.  955. 
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sions  "  The  trial  of  aU  crimes "  in  Article  III,  and  "  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,"  in  Amendment  VI  of  the  Constita- 

United  States  to  take  bail  or  affidavits,  or  for  other  judicial  purposes 
whatsoever,  to  receive  the  application  of  the  consular  officer,  to  issue 
process  against  the  pei*son  complained  of,  and  if  it  shall  appear,  on  his 
being  returned  bef(»re  the  inagisimte,  that  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
Uuiied  States,  and  if  a  prima  facia  case  shall  be  made  out  that  the 
matter  concerns  only  the  internal  order  and  discipline  of  tlie  foreign 
▼essel,  and  does  not  affect  directly  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
rights  and  duties  of  any  citizen,  then  the  magisti-ate  shall  commit  the 
seaman  to  prison  to  abide  the  lawful  order  or  control  of  the  master: 
provided  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  paid  by  the  consular 
officer,  and  the  seaman  shall  not  be  detained  for  more  than  two  mouths 
after  his  arrest. 

The  statute  respecting  the  restoration  of  deserters  was  approved 

March  2, 1829,  and  was  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  apprehension 

and  delivery  of  deserters  from  certain  forei^  vessels  in  the  ports  of 

the  United  States/*  (^)    It  provides  ''that  on  application  of  a  consul  or 

vice-consul  of  any  foreign  government,  having  a  Treaty  with  the  United 

States  stipulating  for  the  restoration  of  seamen  deserting,  made  in 

writing,  stating  that  the  person  therein  named  has  deserted  from  a 

vessel  of  any  such  government  while  in  any  port  of  the  United  States; 

and  on  proof,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  register  of  the  vessel,  ship^s  roll, 

or  other  official  document,  that  the  pers(m  named  belonged  at  the  time 

of  desertion  t^)  the  crew  of  said  vessel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  court 

Judge,  justice,  or  other  magistrate  having  competent  power,  to  issue 

wari'auts  to  cause  the  said  person  to  be  arrested  for  examination;  and 

if,  on  examination,  the  facts  stated  are  found  to  be  true,  the  person 

arrested,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  delivered  up 

to  the  said  consul  or  vice-consul  to  be  sent  back,^*  etc. 

Another  series  of  Treaties  grants  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States 
In  the  territories  of  certain  Oriental  powers  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
disputes  between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  over  offenses  com- 
mitted by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  both. 

The  first  statute  to  affirm  and  regulate  this  jurisdiction  was  approved 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1848.  C^)  Attorney-General  Gushing  gave  an  ex- 
haustive opinion  on  this  statute.  (^)  In  1860,  anew  statute  was  passed,  (^) 
which  was  amended  in  1870.  (^)  Under  these  various  statutes,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  present  condition  of  the  law  and  practice  in  this  respect: 

The  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States  at  islands  or 
in  countries  not  inhabited  by  any  civilized  people,  or  recognized  by  any 
Treaty  of  the  United  States,  are  invested  with  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases  in  regard  to  civil  rights  where  the  debt  or  damage  does  not 
exceed  $1,000  exclusive  of  costs,  and  also  to  issue  warrants  to  arrest 

(1)  4  St.  at  L.  359.  («)  9  St.  at  L.  276.  (»)  7  Op.  At-Gen.  495;  see 
llio  lb.,  565.    («)  12  St.  at  L.  72.     (<^)  16  St.  at  L.  183. 
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tion,  the  United  States  has  entered  into  treaties  with  many 
foreign  countries  (generally  Oriental),  in  which  the  right  of 

offenderSf  to  arraign,  try,  and  convict  them,  and  to  poniBh  them  to  the 
extent  of  $100  fine,  ur  to  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1860  apply  directly  to  the  coDSiUateB 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam.  They  apply  in  terms  to  Turkey,  (see  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  act  of  I860,)  so  far  as  they  relate  to  crimes  and  offenses; 
and  as  to  civil  cases,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  Turkey  permit. 

Tlie  authenticity  uf  the  English  version  of  the  Treaty  of  1830  with 
Turkey,  under  which  exterritorial  rights  had  been  claimed  and  allowed, 
has  been  recently  questioned.  The  present  attitude  of  the  question  is 
set  forth  in  the  note  entitled  *'  Ottoman  Porte.^^ 

The  opei*ation  of  the  statute  of  1860  is  extended  («)  to  Persia,  to  Trip- 
oli, Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Muscat;  (7)  to  Egypt  {^)  and  to  Madagascar, 
and  all  otlier  countries  with  which  Treaties  may  hereafter  be  made.  (*) 

The  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with — 1st,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  2d,  with  the  common  law,  including  equity  and 
admiralty;  and,  3d,  with  decrees  and  regulations,  having  the  force  of 
law,  made  by  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  in  such  country  respec- 
tively, to  supply  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  common  law  as  above  defined. 

This  power  of  the  Ministers  to  make  such  laws  and  regulations  is 
limited,  by  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  to  acts  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  give  efficiency  to  the  courts  created  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Fish,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1873,  instructed  the  Minister  at 
Japan,  on  this  subject  tlms:  "■  The  authority  of  a  Minister,  in  an  oriental 
country,  to  muke  regulations  having  the  force  of  law  within  the  country 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  is  derived  from  the  act  of  1860,  entitled  *  An 
act  to  cari*y  into  effect  provisions  of  the  Treaties  between  the  United 
States,  Cliina,  Japan,  Siam,  Persia,  and  other  countries,  girinrj  certain 
judicial  jwwers  to  ministers  and  consuls,  or  otlier  functionaries  of  the 
United  States  in  those  countries,  and  for  otlier  purposes.' 

**  The  first  twenty-eight  sections  (except  the  21st)  relate  to  the  trea- 
ties referred  to  in  the  title.  The  remainder  of  the  act  refers  to  the 
*  other  purposes.'  Sections  one,  four,  and  five  therefore  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  subject  of  carrying  into  effect  treaty  provisions  cof^ferring 
judicial  2>owerti  on  Ministers. 

**Tlie  first  section  provides  that  *to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaties,  etc.,  .  .  .  the  Ministers  and  the  Consuls  of  the 
United  States  duly  ai)pointed  to  reside  in  each  of  the  said  countries 
shall,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  duties  imposed  upon  them,  re- 
spectively, by  the  provisions  of  such  Treaty,  respectively,  6c  invested 
with  th*'  judicial  authority  herein  described,'* 

**  The  fourth  sectiim  defines  how  those  powers  are  to  be  exercised: 
namely,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  *  but  in  all 
cases  where  such  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  object,'  t.  e.,  the  exercise 

(«)  Section  28.  C)  Section  29.    (»)  14  St.  at  L.  322.    (»}  16  St,  at  L.  183. 
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trial  by  jury  and  those  other  rights  which  are  assured  to  ao- 
cosed  persons,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  presump- 

of  sach  judicial  powers,)  'or  are  deficient  in  the  provisions  neceaaary  to 
furnish  suitable  remedies,  the  common  law,  including  equity  and  admi- 
ralty, shall  be  extended  in  like  manner  over  such  citizens  and  others  in 
tlie  s^iid  countries;  and  if  defects  still  remain  to  be  supplied,  and  neither 
the  common  law,  including  equity  and  admiralty,  nor  the  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  furnish  appropriate  and  suitable  remedies,  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  said  countiies,  respectively,  shall  by  decrees  and  regulations, 
which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  supply  such  defect  and  deficiencies.* 
"  The  fifth  section  provides  that  *  in  order  to  organize  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  system  of  jurisprudence  demanded  by  such  treaties,  respectively, 
t;be  said  Ministers,  with  tlie  advice  of  the  several  Consuls  in  each  of  the 
said  countries  respectively,  or  so  many  of  them  as  can  be  conveniently 
^assembled,  shall  prescribe  the  forms  of  all  processes  which  shall  be 
issued  by  any  of  said  Consuls,  and    .     .     .    make  all  such  decrees 
suid  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  may  demand;  and 
Sill  such  regulations,  decrees,  and  orders  shall  be  plainly  drawn  up  in 
'^vrritiug,  and  submitted  as  above  provided  for  the  advice  of  the  Consuls, 
or  as  raiiny  of  them  as  can  be  consulted  without  prejudicial  delay  or 
Inconvenience,  who  shall  each  signify  his  iisseut  or  dissent  in  writing, 
nvith  his  name  subscribed  thereto;  and,  after  taking  such  advice  and 
considering  the  same,  the  Minister  in  the  said  countries,  respectively, 
may,  nevertheless,  by  causing  the  decree,  order,  or  regulation  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  his  signature  thereto,  and  the   opinions  of  his  advisers 
inscribed  thereou,  make  it  to  become  binding  and  obligatory  until  an- 
nulled or  modified  by  Congress.'     .     .     . 

**  It  is  the  opinitm  of  the  Department  that  this  statute  confers  upon 
the  Minister  in  Japan  no  authority  to  make  a  regulation  requiring  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  register  their  names,  and  no  power  to 
enforce  such  a  regulation  judicially. 

"The  authority  conferred  by  the  act  is  defined  in  the  first  section  to 
be  a  Judicial  authority.  By  the  fourth  section  the  Minister  is  requii*ed 
to  execute  that  power  in  confarmity  with  the  laws  <f  the  United  States, 
with  authority  to  vary  from  those  laws  in  two  cases  only;  1.  Where 
those  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  one;  2.  Where  they  are  deficient  in  the  pr<»visions  to 
furnish  suitable  remedies.  In  each  of  those  contingencies  the  Minister 
has  authoriy  to  make  regulations  in  order  *■  to' furnish  suitable  and  ap- 
propriate remedies,^  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

"The  fifth  section  is  still  more  explicit  on  this  point.  Every  power 
named  in  this  secticm  is  recited  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Minister,  Hn 
order  to  organize  and  carry  into  effect  a  sifstem  of  jurisprudencej*  "  (') 

The  power  of  ori<ritiatinjr  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  is  vested  by 
the  statute  in  Consular  officers  exelusively. 
They  can  also,  sitting  alone,  determine  all  criminal  cases  where  the 

(1)  1  F.  R.  1873,  571. 
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tion  of  innocence,  are  not  recognized  for  the  establishment 
of  consular  courts  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Ameri- 
lean  citizens  accused  of  crime  in  those  countries. 

fine  imposed  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  the  term  of  imprui- 
onmeut  docs  not  exceed  ninety  days;  and  may  impose  fines  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  tweoty-fonr  hoars, 
for  contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  for  failure  to 
obey  a  summons. 

They  may  also,  when  of  opinion  that  legal  questions  may  arise  in 
which  assistance  may  be  useful,  or  that  a  severer  punishment  is  required, 
summon  associates,  not  more  than  four  in  number,  taken  by  lot  from  a 
list  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  Minister,  to  sit  with  them  on  the 
trial,  each  of  whom  is  to  enter  upon  the  record  his  judgment  and  opin- 
ion, and  to  sign  the  same;  but  the  Consul  himself  gives  the  jadgment 
in  the  c:ise,  whether  it  accords  with  that  of  his  associates  or  not. 

In  trials  for  capital  offenses  there  must  be  four  associates,  who  must 
all  agree  with  the  Consul,  in  order  to  convict,  and  the  opinion  must  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  before  there  can  be  a  conviction. 

They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  civil  proceedings  where  the  dam- 
age demanded  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

When  the  amount  demanded  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars,  or  when 
the  Consul  thinks  the  case  involves  legal  perplexities,  and  that  assist- 
ance will  be  useful,  he  may  summon  to  his  aid  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  three  associates,  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  pei'sons  nomi- 
nated by  the  Consul,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  the  Minister,  snd  ap- 
proved by  him.  They  shall  hear  the  case  with  him.  The  Consul,  how- 
ever, is  to  give  the  judgment.  If  they  agree  with  him,  the  judgment 
is  final.  If  they,  or  any  of  them,  disaj^'ee,  the  opinions  of  all  are  to  be 
noted  on  the  record  and  subscribed  by  them,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Consul  is  then  subject  to  appeal. 

Such  a  Consular  court  cannot,  in  a  suit  by  a  person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  entertain  a  set-off  further  than  to  the  extent  of  the 
claim  asserted  by  the  plaintiff,  and  cannot  render  a  judgment  against  a 
person  of  foreign  birth  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (') 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  in  criminal  cases  from  a  decision  of  a  Consul 
acting  alone,  where  the  line  exceeds  one  himdred  dollai*s,  or  the  time  of 
imprisonment  for  a  misdemeanor  exceeds  ninety-days. 

If  associates  sit  with  the  Consul  in  criminal  proceedings,  (except  capi- 
tal,) an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  Minister  only  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  him  and  one  of  his  associates. 

In  civil  proceedings,  in  cases  arisinjj  befoi-e  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1870, 
ai»  appeal  can  only  be  taken  to  the  Minister  from  cases  in  which  asso- 
ciates sit  with  the  Consul,  and  in  which  there  is  not  an  agreement  of 
opinion. 

In  cases  arising  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1870,  an  appeal  maybe 
taken  to  the  Minister  from  final  judgment  in  the  Consular  courts  of  China 


(»}  11  Op.  At.  Gen.,  474,  Speed. 
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It  is  apparent  at  once  that  this  is  a  great  and  salutary  pro- 
tection to  American  citizens,  and  enables  them  to  avoid 
many  disadvantages  which  they  would  be  under  if  they  were 

and  Japan,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  five  hundrad  dollars, 
but  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of 
costs;  and  where  the  matter  exceeds  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
exclusive  of  costs,  the  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
district  of  California. 

There  ara  also  regulations  for  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  minis- 
ters to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Califoruia. 

In  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Tripoli,  citizen  of  the  United  States  commit- 
ting murder  or  homicide  upi)n  a  subject  of  those  powers  are  to  be  tried 
by  a  mixed  court,  at  which  the  Consul  is  to  "assist." 

The  undisputed  portion  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1830 

'With  the  Ottoman  Porte  provides  for  the  supervision  of  the  American 

2>ragoman  in  the  hearing  of  all  litigations  and  disputes  arising  between 

tlie  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  in  dispute  that  the  usages  observed  towards  other  Franks 

to  be  observed  toward  citizens  of  the  United  States.    These  usages 

believed  to  be  the  following: 

1.  Turkish  tribunals  for  questions  between  subjects  of  the  Porte  and 
foreign  Christians. 

2.  Consular  Courts  for  the  business  of  each  nation  of  foreign  Chris- 
tians. 

3.  Trial  of  questions  between  foreign  Christians  of  different  nations 
in  the  Consular  Court  of  the  defendant's  nation. 

4.  Mixed  tribunals  of  Turkish  magistrates  and  foreign  Christians  at 
length  substituted  in  part  for  cases  between  Turks  and  foreign  Chris- 
tians. 

5.  Finally,  for  causes  between  foreign  Christians,  the  substitution  at 
length  of  mixed  tribunals  in  place  of  the  separate  courts;  this  arrange- 
ment introduced  at  first  by  the  Legations  of  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  then  tacitly  acceded  to  by  the  Legations  of 
other  foreign  Christians. 

A  provision  in  a  Treaty  that  a  Consul  may  ex  officio  administer  upon 
the  estates  of  citizens  of  his  nationality  dying  within  his  jurisdiction 
without  legal  heirs  there,  gives  no  right  of  reclamation  against  the 
United  States  for  the  value  of  the  propeHy  of  such  a  decedent  improp- 
erly administered  on  by  a  State  Court,  unless  the  Consul  first  exhausts 
his  remedies  at  law  to  prevent  such  State  administration,  (i) 

Judicial  powers  are  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  office  of  consul, 
although  usually  conferred  in  non-Christian  countries. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  the  treaties 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  1830  and  1862  concede  to  the  United  States 
the  same  privileges  in  this  respect  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  Christian 
nations,  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  consuls.  (^) 

(1)  0  Op.  At-Gen.,  383,  Black.    (S)  Dainese  vs.  Hale,  01 U.  S.  S.  C.  18. 
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tried  by  the  local  courts,  ia  wbich  they  would  not  have  the 
benetit  of  that  presumption  of  innocence  which  is,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  birthright  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation; 

In  the  revisioD  of  the  Statutes  the  acts  to  carry  into  effect  treaty  pro- 
visioDS  with  certaiu  noD-Chrisiiau  countries  (*)  appear  in  Title  47. 

lu  the  euumeratioD  of  consular  officers,  upon  wbum  judicial  daties 
are  devolved,  consuls-genei*al  and  vice-coDSuIs  were  omitted  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  St  itutes.  (*)  The  omission  was  rectified  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Ft^bruary  1,  1876.  (*) 

Tiie  Fedei-al  court  in  Califuruia  has  considered  the  requisites  in  cases 
of  appeal  from  the  consular  and  ministerial  courts  of  China  and  Japan 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  district  of  California.  (^) 

A  consul  cauDut  be  required  to  certify  to  the  official  character  or  acts 
of  a  foreign  notaiy  public.  (') 

A  consul  has  no  authority,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1872,  to 
demand  and  receive  from  the  master  of  a  vessel  the  money  and  effects 
of  a  deserter.  (") 

The  consular  officers  named  in  article  10  of  the  treaty  of  1828  with 
Prussia,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  claim  made  by  the  crew  against 
the  vessel  for  the  recovery  of  wages.  (*) 

An  act  (^  )  of  Congress  approved  March  23, 1874,  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident, when  he  should  receive  satisfactory  information  that  the  Ottoman 
government,  or  that  of  Egypt,  had  organized  new  tribunals  likely  to 
secui-e  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  same  impai-tial  justice  en- 
joyed under  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  22,  1860,  to  suspend  tlie 
operation  of  such  act  and  to  accept  for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  new  tribunals.  The  Department  of  State  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  the  organization  of  such  tribunals  in  Egypt,  the 
President,  upon  March  27,  1876,  issued  a  proclamation  (i*)  suspending, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the  operation  of  the  act  of  June 22, 
1860,  within  the  dominions  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  tribunals  embraced  matter  cognizable  by  the 
minister,  consuls,  or  other  functionaries  of  the  United  States  in  said 
dominions,  except  as  to  cases  in  progress. 

The  question  of  the  judicial  authority  of  consuls  over  persons  serving 
on  American  vessels  in  China  and  Japan  has  been  construed  as  author- 
izing consular  officers  to  assume  jurisdiction  where  offenses  are  com- 
mitted on  shore  by  foreigners  serving  on  board  American  merchant 
vessels,  when  such  foreigners  are  citiaens  or  subjects  of  countries  having 
no  treaty  engagements  upon  the  subject  with  China  and  Japan,  or  when, 

(«)  June  22,  1860;  July  28,  1866;  July  1,  1870.  (<)  R.  S.,  §§  4083  to 
4130.  (*)  19  Stat,  at  L.  2.  C^)  Steamer  Spark  vs.  Lee  Choi  Chum^  1  Saw- 
yer, 713.  (")  12  Op.  At. -Gen.,  1,  Stanbery.  (»)  14  Op.  At.-6en.  520, 
Williams.  (^)  The  Elicine  Kreplin,  0  Blatchford,  438.  (^)  18  Stat,  at 
L.  23.     (U)  19  Stat  at  L.  662. 
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id  it  also  enables  them,  if  convicted,  to  escape  the  barbarous 
anishments  inflicted  in  those  countries  in  pursuance  of  cus- 
)nis  repugnant  to  our  own. 

)ing  subjects  or  citizens  of  treaty  powei*8,  their  own  consuls  decline 
I  assume  jurisdiction.  (^) 

Persons  serving  on  board  national  vessels  who  have  committed  of- 
inses  on  shore  in  Japan  and  Ciiina  are  held  to  be  subject  to  tlie  jurisdic- 
on  of  the  consul  of  tlie  country  under  whose  flag  they  are  serving.  (**) 
A  sentence  of  imprisonment  rendered  by  a  consular  court  cannot  be 
gaily  executed  beyond  tlie  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  cuurt.  Per- 
»ns  convicted  at  Smyrna  or  Cousuintinople  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought 
» the  United  States  for  imprisonment.  C) 

But  transfers  have  been  made  under  conditional  pardon.  In  Janu- 
y,  1880,  one  O'Neil  was  sentenced  to  twenty  yeare'  imprisonment  for 
Anslaughter  by  the  consular  court  for  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  Japan.  This 
intence  was  commuted  by  conditional  pardon  to  ten  years^  imprison- 
ent,  to  be  served  in  the  United  States  consular  jail  at  Kanagawa.  In 
inuary,  1882,  the  President  ordered  his  transfer  to  San  Quentin,  Cali- 
»rnia.  Mirzan  was  convicted  of  murder  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and 
mtenced  to  be  hanged,  but  liis  sentence  was  commuted,  July  29, 1880, 
•  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  United  States  prison  at  Smyrna.  In 
ugust  of  1882  the  President  directed  that  the  prisoner  be  transferred 
>  Albany,  New  York,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  be  served 
it  at  that  place.  (^)  See,  also,  the  case  of  John  Ross,  under  title  **£x- 
nritoriality." 

A  consul  of  the  United  States  in  China  cannot  entertain  a  criminal 
large  against  a  citizen  or  subject  of  another  power.  (^) 
In  1874  the  German  government  raised  objecti<m  to  the  taking  of  tes- 
mony  by  consuls  of  tlie  United  States  in  Germany  except  as  provided 
f  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  1871  with  the  German  Em])ire.  The  De- 
irtment  of  State  endeavored  to  induce  the  German  authorities  to  per- 
lit  testimony  to  be  taken  with  tlie  same  freedom  as  in  the  United 
Lates,  but  without  effect,  it  bein^  stated  that  the  law  of  Germany  pro- 
ided  for  letters  rogatory  in  such  cases.  (^'^) 

NOTE  ON  EXTERRITORIALITY. 

The  rights  of  exterritoriality  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
I  certain  Oriental  countries  are  considered  under  the  title  **  Consuls;'* 
le  Consular  officers  being  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
[  those  rights. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitratirm  at  Geneva  held  that  "  the  privilege  of  ex- 
jrritoriality,  according  to  vessels  of  war,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
LW  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding 

(*)  MS.  Dept.  of  State.  («)  lb.  (•)  14  Op.  At.-Gen.  522,  Williams. 
)  MS.  Dept.  of  State.  (»)  1  F.  R.  1873,  139.  (i^)  F.  R.  1874,  462;  1 
.  R.,  1875,  537,  562,  573. 
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But  while  a  plan  of  this  natui*e  may  be  adopted  by  a  con- 
stitutional government  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  it  can- 
founded  on  the  priaciple  of  couilesy  and  mutual  deference  between 
different  nations/^  ('^)  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  settled  practice  uf 
the  United  States.  Attorney- General  Lee,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, gave  his  opinion  that  it  is  lawful  to  serve  either  civil  or  criminal 
process  upon  a  person  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  lying  within  our 
territory.  (') 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruction  {*)  to  Mr.  DeLong,  dated  De- 
cember 20,  1870,  informed  him  that  it  was  underatood  by  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  power  conferred  upon  a  minister  by  sections  5  and  6 
of  the  act  approved  June  22, 1860,  was  confined  to  providing  a  course  of 
procedure  in  pursuing  judicial  i-emedies,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
creation  of  new  rights  ur  duties,  or  to  the  modification  of  personal  rights 
and  obligations  under  existing  law.  The  regulations  for  the  consular 
courts  in  Japan  proposed  by  Mr.  DeLong  which  were  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, containing  regulations  as  to  procedure  and  new  enactments,  were 
submitted  to  Congress,  (^)  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Upon  several  occasions  the  Department  has  expressed  the  Tiew  that 
no  authority  was  conferred  upon  diplomatic  officers  to  create  new  of- 
fenses, or  prescribe  new  punishments  for  offenses.  When  regulations 
have  been  proposed  containing  penal  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
sale  of  liquor,  etc.,  it  was  held  that  such  power  was  not  conferred  upon 
ministers  or  consuls.  (^)  In  a  dispatch  (')  from  the  minister  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  Japan  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  consuls  of  Germany  and  Holland,  it  does  not  appear 
that  consuls  in  Japan  have  authority  to  make  regulations  having  the 
force  of  law. 

Question  has  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  of  Japan  to 
enact  regulations  providing  for  security  and  good  order,  such  as  pilot- 
age, munioi{)al  or  hunting  regulations,  and  to  make  them  binding  on 
foreigners.  On  such  subjects  it  seems  necessary  that  power  to  enact 
binding  re£:ulations  should  exist  somewhere,  and  while  a  dis]>osition  has 
been  manifested  to  put  such  regulations,  when  approved,  in  force  as 
against  foreigners,  it  has  been  insisted  at  the  same  time  that  all  prose- 
cutions against  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  infringement  thereof 
must  be  conducted  in  the  consular  courts  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided by  treaty. 

The  Japanese  government  has  from  time  to  time  proposed  hunting  (•) 
regulations,  and  also  fishing  (')  regulations. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  25th  of  October,  1881,  the  ministers  of 
Her  Brit;innic  Majesty  in  China  and  Japan  are  authorized  from  time  to 
time  to  make,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  order,  such  regulations 


(2)  4  Pap.  Rel.  Tr.  W.  50.  («)  1  Op.  At. -Gen.  87.  (*)  S.  E.  Doc.  25,  Sd 
Sess.  41st  Cong.:  see  also  S.  E.  Doc.  20,  3d  Sess.  40th  Cong.  (*)  S.  E. 
Doc.  25,  3d  Sess.  41st  Cong.  {^)  2  F.  R.  1875,  777,  782.  (»)  lb.  7W. 
(8)  2  F.R.  1875,  774.     (»)  lb.  820, 829. 
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Hot  be  sustained  unless  it  is  in  all  respects  legal  and  within 
the  p<)wer  of  the  government.  Consular  courts  which  have 
been  organized,  and  as  they  still  exist,  in  many  of  the  East- 
ern countries,  such  as  China,  Turkey,  Siam,  and,  until  re- 
cently, Japan,^  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  citizens 
from  unfair  trials  and  cruel  punishments,  have,  when  just 
punishment  has  been  meted  out  to  guilty  American  citizens, 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  as  to  the  legality  of  their 

as  may  to  them  *'  seem  fit  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  goTemment  of 
Bi'ititth  subjects  resident  in  or  i*esorting  to  "  China  and  Japan.  (*) 

Id  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Bingham,  minister  to  Japan,  under  date  of 
January  20,  1870,  Mr.  Fish  expressed  the  opinion  that  citia^ns  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  ^^ foreign  quarter**  in  Nagasaki  might  be 
sued  by  tlie  municipal  council  in  the  consular  court  of  the  United  States 
for  non-observance  of  municipal  ordinances.  {*) 

The  question  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  consuls  of  the  United  States 

in  Japan  over  foreigners  duly  enrolled  as  seaman  on  American  merchant 

vessels  has  been  much  discussed,  and  in  a  recent  case  was  decided  by 

the  Department  of  State,  adversely  to  the  opinion  sometime  formerly 

expressed,  (^)  in  favor  of  such  jurisdiction.     John  Ross,  a  British  subject, 

shipped  as  a  seaman  on  an  American  merchant  vessel,  murdered  the 

second-mate  on  board  the  vessel,  while  in  the  port  of  Yokohama,  wns 

tried  by  the  consul-general  there,  convicted,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1880, 

sentenced  to  death.     His  sentence  was  commuted  by  the  President,  and 

lie  was  removed  to  the  United  States  to  undergo  life  imprisonment  at 

Albany,  N.  Y.     ^'The  British  court  at  Yokohama  claimed  jurisdiction 

by  reason  of  Rosses  alleged  British  citizenship.     The  position  taken  by 

this  government  and  adhered  to  was  that  the  United  States,  in  virtue 

of  its  legislation  in  extending  the  laws  thereof  over  its  citia^ns  in  foreign 

countries,  *  and  over  all  others^  to  the  extent  that  the  terms  of  the  treaties, 

i*e8i)ectively,  justify  or  require'   (section  4086,  Revised  Stiitutes),  and 

under  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  must  consider  a  foreign 

seam^an  duly  enrolled  on  an  American  merchant  vessel  as  subject  to  the 

laws  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  precisely  to 

the  same  extent  that  a  native-born  seaman  would  be  during  the  period 

of  his  service."  (^) 

No  foreign  power  can  rightfully  erect  any  court  of  judicature  within 
the  United  States,  unless  by  force  of  a  treaty.  (>) 

(«)  S.  Mis.  Doc.  89, 1st  Sess.  47th  Cong.  (*)  F.  R.  1873,  139,  Mr.  Pish  to 
Mr.  Low,  Jan.  8,  1873;  also  11  Op.  At.-Gen.  474,  Speed.  (*)  S.  E.  Doc.  21, 
UtSess.  47th  Cong.     (<)  Glass  vs  The  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dallas,  6. 


f451. 

^The  Consular  Courts  in  Japan 
were  abolished  July,  1899,  pursuant 


to  treaty  of  1894  (U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  352). 
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existence,  and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
and  maintain  them. 

§  452.  Consular  courts  sustained  by  Supreme  Court  in  In 
re  Ross,  1891 ;  Justice  Field's  opinion.— No  severer  test  as 

to  any  rule  of  law  can  be  imagined  than  to  challenge  it  in  a 
case  involving  the  life,  or  even  the  liberty  of  an  American 
citizen. 

Under  our  treaties  with  Japan  of  1857  and  1858,  consular 
courts  were  established  which  bad  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
try  American  citizens  for  crimes  committed  in  Japan. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  Congress  passed  laws 
for  the  establishment  of  consular,  or  treaty,  courts  in  all 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  had  such  treaty  stip- 
ulations, prescribing  a  regular  form  of  procedure,  defining 
the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Courts,  and  providing  for 
appeals  to  the  United  States  Minister;  the  power  included 
the  right  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  on  persons  convicted 
of  murder. 

One  Ross,  a  sailor  on  an  American  vessel,  having  com- 
mitted a  criuie  in  Japan  was  brought  before  one  of  these 
courts,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced.  Habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted,  and  in  1891  the  question  whether 
the  United  States  possessed  power  to  establish  courts  in  a 
foreign  land  with  power  to  try  and  condemn  a  man  to  death 
without  a  jury  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court.* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  consular  courts  was  upheld  in  a  deci- 
sion, very  far-reaching  as  to  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Field.  It 
was  admitted  that  in  one  aspect  an  American  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  crime  in  an  Oriental  country  in  which  these 
courts  are  established  is  deprived  of  some  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution.  This  was  held  to  be  offset  in  other  respects 
as  he  is  the  gainer  by  not  having  his  case  tried  by  the  local 
tribunal,  the  procedure  of  which  is  oftentimes  hard  and  op- 
pressive, sometimes  even  being  accompanied  with  extreme 


§452. 

1  In  re  Boss,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 
140  U.  S.  453,  Field,  J.,  and  see 
extracts  from  opinions  in  note  4  to 
§890,  p.  140,  ante.      The  statutes 
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cruelty  and  torture.  The  main  point  decided  was  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  establish  these  consular  courts,  be- 
cause the  legislation  was  based  on  stipulations  made  by  a 
treaty,  and  that  a  sentence  pronounced  by  one  of  those  courts 
was  valid,  and  could  not  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  no 
trial  by  jury  had  been  provided.  This  decision  is  one  of 
the  most  far  reaching  in  sustaining  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  regard  to  American 
citizens,  in  a  manner  which  would  undoubtedly  be  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  absence  of  such  treaty  stipulations. 

§  453.  Review  of  chapter. — When  the  author  first  outlined 
this  chapter  he  intended  to  make  only  a  brief  reference  to 
each  of  the  six  subjects  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing to  what  extent  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  exer- 
cised. It  was  not  then,  nor  has  it  been  at  any  time,  his  in- 
tention to  discuss  those  subjects  in  detail,  or  to  collect  all 
the  authorities  bearing  upon  them.  In  completing  the  chap- 
ter many  points  were  naturally  brought  to  his  attention  to 
which  reference  was  necessary,  many  of  them  have  received 
only  a  brief  mention,  many  others  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. Each  of  these  subjects  could  easily  supply  the  mat- 
ter for  a  separate  volume,  and  the  reader  must  understand 
that  this  chapter  is  essentially  a  series  of  summaries,  the 
subjects  being  referred  to,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  book 
is  concerned,  only  as  they  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States. 

§  454.  No  treaty  ever  declared  nneonstitntional.  —The 
fact  which  necessarily  impresses  itself  most  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  examining  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  chapter  is  that  no  treaty,  or  legislation  based 
on,  or  enacted  to  carry  out,  any  treaty  stipulations  has  ever 
been  declared  void  or  unconstitutional  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  matters  affected,  both  as  to  the  treaty  and  the  leg- 
islation, are  apparently  beyond  the  domain  of  congressional 
legislation,  and  in  some  instances  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  represented  in  Congress 
and  by  the  Judiciary,  have  acquiesced  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  and  so  far  as  all  questions  that  have  as  yet  arisen,  or 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future,  the  treaty-mak- 
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ing  power  is  not  restricted  by  any  limitations  which  can  be 
expressly  defined  at  the  present  time.  The  qaestion  of 
whether  any  actual  limitations  do  exist,  and  if  so  how  they 
can  be  ascertained,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  in 
which  the  author^s  work  on  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States  will  be  concluded. 

Right  of  Consuls  to  Administeb  Estates  of  thbib  CouHTBTm5 

Dtimo  in  the  United  States. 

(Note  to  §  M'J,  p.  38,  and  §448,  p.  333,  ante,) 
It  has  been  held  in  New  York  that  Stale  laws  i-elatiu^  to  the  adminis- 
tratioa  of  estates  of  aliea  decedents  must  give  way  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
flict with   treaty  stipuliitions.      In  re  FattosinVs  JC8tate^  Sarrogate*» 
Court,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1900,  33  Mihc.  Itep.  (N.  Y.)  18;  67  New 
York  Supplement,  1119;  Silkman,  SuiTogate.     In  this  case  the  mrtst 
fayored  nation  and  other  clauses  in  the  treaties  of  1871  and  1S78  with 
Italy  were  construed  in  connection  with  cei-tain  clauses  in  the  treaty 
of  1853  with  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Surrogate  held  that  *'  not  only 
by  inherent  right,  but  by  specific  treaty  provisions,  the  consul-general 
of  Italy  is  entitled  to  administer  in  this  case,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
persons  entitled  under  the  State  statute." 

See  also.  In  re  Tartaglio^a  Entate,  Surrogate's  Court,  Westchester  Ca, 
N.  Y.,  1895,  12  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  245;  33  N.  Y.  Supplement,  1121;  Silkman, 
Surrogate;  Matter  qf  Logiorato,  Surrogate's  Court,  New  York  County, 
1901,  34  Misc.  N.  Y.  31;  Thomas,  Surrogate. 
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481 — John  C.  Calbonn'8  views  on 
the  treaty-making  power, 
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of  nationality  of  Central 
Government 
482  —Concluding  remarks. 


§  455.  Power  must  be  limited  as  no  nnlimited  powers 
exist. — After  perusing  the  foregoing  chapters  the  reader 
may  think  he  is  justified  in  presuming  that  the  author  does 
not  consider  that  there  are  any  limitations  whatever  on  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  United  State  either  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to,  or  subject-matter  over,  which  it  may  be  exercised. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  Constitutional  Government  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  absolutely  unlimited  power  existing.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  to  every  power  of 
society  over  its  members  that  it  is  not  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited;^ and  this  rule  applies  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  jxjwer  as  it  does  to  ewery  other  power  vested  in  the 
Central  Government.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
power  is  limited  or  unlimited,  but  at  what  point  do  the  lim- 
itations be^in.* 

§  456.  Degree  of  sovereignty  retained  by  the  people.-- 
The  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  all  powers  not  dete* 
gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respeO" 
tively  or  to  the  people,^  shows  that,  no  matter  to  what  extent 
sovereign  powers  may  have  been  delegated  to  the  Govern- 
ment, either  Central  or  State,  a  certain  element  of  sovereignty 
was  retained  by,  and  reserved  to,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  themselves.     All  sovereignty  was  originally  vested  i^ 
them,  and  the  States  and  the  Central  Government  alike  derive^ 

chfip.  IX  of  vol.  I  are  necesssi^^^ 
again  referred  to  in  this  cliaptor. 

§456. 

^  ^'  The  powers  not  delegated 
the  United  States  by  the  Constlfc'**''" 
tion,  n«)r  prohibited  by  it  to  tl** 
States,  arc  reserved  to  the  State* 
spec  tively,  or  to  the  people."  Coo^ 
of  the  U.  S.,  Art.  X  of  Amendmen 

The  Constitution  is  inclnded     J** 
full  in  INSULAB  Cases  Apfi 
Vol.  I,  pp.  610,  et  Btq. 


§455. 

^Murphy  vs.  Ramsey,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1885, 114  U.  S.  15,  Matthews,  J., 

Loan  Asa'n  vs.  Topeka,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1874,  20  Wallace,  055, 
Miller,  J. 

2  In  this  chapter  the  limititions 
on  the  treaty-making  power  will  be 
discussed  with  as  little  repetition 
as  possible;  some  of  the  cases  al- 
ready cited  and  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  publicists  referred  to  in 
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whatever  sovereignty  they  possess  from  thera,  and,  therefore 
such  residuum  of  sovereignty  as  has  not  yet  been  delegated  to 
either  State,  or  Central  Government  must  necessarily  still 
reside  in  the  people.     In  this  connection  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  people,  and  not  by  legislatures  of 
the  States,  is  an  important  factor.    By  such  ratification  the 
people  exercised  their  absolute  ownership  of  complete  sover- 
eignty to  transfer  a  portion  of  it  from  the  State  governments 
to  the  Central  Government,  and  in  so  doing  they  vested 
certain  powers  in  the  Central  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressly  prohibited  the  States  from  ever  exercising 
them.    The  Central  Government,  deriving  its  powers  from 
the  people,  obtained  them  just  as  broadly,  and  with  as  com- 
plete power  to  exercise  them,  as  the  State  governments  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source  the  right  to  exercise  those  other 
sovereign  and  plenary  powers  which  were  lodged  in  the 
State  governments  by  the  people  of  each  State  respectively. 
§  457.   Treaty-making  power  and  the  States'  Bights 
school. — The  anti-Nationalist  party  has  been  represented  in 
the  legal  forum  as  well  as  in  the  political  arena ;  it  has  made 
every  effort  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  to  extend  those  of  the  States.     If,  however,  there  are  any 
Umitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  they  do  not  result 
in  extending  State  powers  as  the  States  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  the  treatv-makiiig  power  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.     The  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
treaty-making  power ;  under  its  terms,  as  treaty-making  is 
prohibited  to  the  States,  all  power  which  is  not  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Central  Government  in  regard  to 
the  making  of  treaties  is  reserved,  not  to  State  governments, 
but  to  the peopU.     In  determining  the  extent  of,  and  the  lim- 
itations upon,  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  the  power  has  been  delegated  by  the  Constitution,^ 
it  most  be  remembered  that  the  power  has  been  delegated 


§457. 

*  These  remarks  apply  more  par- 
Ucularly  to  the  limitations  from 
the  standpoint  of  tlie  delegated 
power  in  regard  to  matters  affect- 


ing States  rather  than  of  the  power 
which  the  Central  Government  pos- 
sesses as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty 
and  nationality,  and  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  IV  of  volume  I. 
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to  the  Central  Government  in  general  terms,  and  the  States 
have  been  prohibited  from  exercising  it  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. The  Central  Govern  men t  necessarily  possesses,  there- 
fore, every  particle  of  power  which  can  possibly  be  delegated 
in  general  terms  to  any  Constitutional  government,  and  in  its 
absolute  entirety  except  so  far  as  the  people  have  reserved  any 
part  of  that  power  to  themselves.  The  |x>wer  can,  and  most, 
therefore,  be  exercised  by  the  Central  Grovernment  to  its 
complete  extent,  except  so  far  as  the  fundamentiil  limitations 
exist  which  were  referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  as  the  general  ele- 
mentary rule  applies  that  constitutional  governments  which 
derive  their  power  from  the  people  must  exercise  the  plenary 
powers  delegated  to  it  in  such  manner  that  the  trust  reposed 
by  the  people  in  the  government,  which  they  have  created 
for  their  own  benefit  and  protection,  is  not  betrayed  or 
abused. 

§458.  Plenary  power  restrained  only  by  fnndameiital 
principles  on  which  government  is  based. — In  fact  the 
power  is,  and  must  be,  plenary,  that  word  being  used  in  its 
general  significance,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  limited  by 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  where  plenaiy 
powers  have  been  reposed  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  they  must  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  which  form  the  basis  of  our  con- 
stitutional government.^ 

The  Central  Government  of  the  United  States  possesses 
absolute  power;  it  may,  however,  be  restrained  from  im- 
properly exercising  it.  Just  how  such  restraint  can  be  placed 
upon  it  is  a  problem  which  would  be  difficult  to  solve  even 
if  the  conditions  were  stated.  It  is  impossible  to  solve  it 
before  the  occasion  requiring  its  solution  arises.  A  similar 
rule,  however,  would  apply  to  the  improper  action  of  a 
despotic  government ;  in  speaking  of  the  unlimited  treaty- 
making  power  vested  in  absolute  monarchs.  Professor  Wool- 
sey  says  :  "  Even  the  most  absolute  despot  may  make  treaties, 
which  neither  his  subjects  nor  third  parties  ought  to  regard 
as  binding.    Can  the  house  of  Kouianoff,  for  instance,  resign 

§  458.  I  pp.  62,  et  8eq,y  Tolame  I,  and  in  Ih- 

1  See  the  cases  on  fundamental '.  sulab  Casks  Appsnoix  at  end  of 
limitations  collated  in  note  to  §  30,  <  Tolume  L 
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^he  throne  of  Russia  to  whom  it  pleased  ?  The  true  view 
iiere  is,  that  the  province  of  absolutism  is  not  to  dispose  of 
the  national  life,  but  to  maintain  it  without  those  checks  on 
the  exercise  of  power  which  exist  elsewhere.  -No  power, 
however  uncontrolled,  was  given  to  destroy  a  nation  or  can 
lawfully  do  so."  * 

§  459.  Limitations,  if  any,  so  far  undefined  and  not  jn- 
dlelally  determined. — All  discussion  as  to  the  existence  of 
limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  be  from  a  purely  academic  stand- 
x>int.  While  the  necessity  for  such  discussion  does  not  exist, 
iverj  student  of  constitutional  principles,  if  not  every  Amer- 
can  citizen,  naturally  consider  that  limitations  upon  abso- 
ate  power  not  only  ought  to  exist,  but  that  they  ought  to 
(xist,  not  in  the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete,  and  be  defina- 
)le  in  express  terms.  If,  however,  any  limitations  do  exist, 
hey  cannot  be  defined  or  expressed  beyond  the  statement 
nade  in  the  preceding  section  that  the  power  must  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government,  and,  to  refer  again  to  Professor  Woolsey,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  national  life  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  it.^  Any  discussion  on  this  subject 
must  necessarily  be  academic,  because  whatever  limitations 
do  exist  have  never  been  judicially  defined,  as  no  treaty  has 
ever  been  declared  void  by  any  court  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore  it  is  still  an  undecided  (J^wftstiop  whether  the 
judicial  department  of  the  court  has  thepowi^t/^ther  to  de- 
clare void  a  treaty  made  and  ratified  according  to  constitu- 
tional methods  or  to  declare  that  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government  exceeded  the  power  vested 
in  them  by  the  people. 

§  460.  Treaties  within  the  domain  of  the  Political  De- 
partments of  the  Government ;  effect  of  their  action  on 
the  Jndiciary. — It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  treaties  can 
be  declared  void,  ab  any  change  in,  or  abrogation  of,  a  treaty 
is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government  and  wholly  beyond  that  of  the  judiciary.    The 


s  Woolsey's    International   Law, 
1 108,  p.  160,  6th  Ed. 


§459. 

^  Woolsey ^8   International    Law, 
§  103,  p.  160,  6tli  Ed. 
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Supreme  Court  possesses  the  greatest  judicial  powers  that 
have  ever  been  vested  ia  any  court  of  any  nation.  It  is  not 
only  fully  conscious  of  the  great  powers  which  it  possesses 
and  of  its  right  to  use  them,  but  it  is  extremely  j^oos,  as 
it  should  be,  of  its  rights  and  powers.  One  of  the  few  decla- 
rations that  this  court  ever  made  in  derogation  of  its  own 
^supreme  judicial  power  was  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  declare  a  treaty  void,  it  will  never  exe; 
it  but  in  a  very  clear  case  indeed.^  That  question  has  nevi 
been  decided,  because  such  a  "  clear  case "  never  has  been 
presented  to  the  court  as  would  justify  the  exercise  of  thi 
power,  if  it  does  exist. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  th 
departments:  Executive,  Legislative,  Judicial'     These  de- 
partments each  have  their  separate  spheres  of  action ;  on 
department  cannot  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  other, 
or  delegate  its  own  powers  to  the  other.'    The  treaty-making 


460. 

1  Ware  vs.  Hijlton  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1796,  3  Dall.  199,  see  p.  237, 
Chase,  J. 

2 "All  legislative  Po were  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  winch 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives."  U.  S.  Const, 
art.  I,  §  1. 

"The  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
Stites  of   America."      Id.  art.  II, 

§1. 

**  The  judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  Courts  as  the  Congiess  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  aud  es- 
tablish."    Id.  art.  Ill,  §  1. 

^Tidd  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1892, 143  U.S.  649,  Harlan,  J.  This 
case  involved  the  validity  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1800,  (26 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  pp.  507,  et  seq ) ;  one 
of  the  points  raised  was  that  the 
reciprocity  and  certain  other  provi- 
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sioiiB  of  this  act  delegated  legisla- 
tive and  treaty-making  powers  to 
the  Prep  ident.  The  court  held  taat 
if  such  powers  had  been  delegated 
the  act  would  certainly,  as  to  such 
portions,  have  been  nnconstitn- 
tional,  but  that  the  powers  dele- 
|:^ted  were  executive  and  not  legis- 
lative. The  syllabus  says:  **  Con- 
gress cannot,  under  the  Constita- 
tioD,  delegate  its  legislative  power 
to  the  President,*'  and  the  opinion 
says  (p.  692): 

**  That  Congress  cannot  delegate 
le^rislative  power  to  the  President 
is  a  ])rinciple  universally  recognized 
as  vital  to  the  integrity  and  main* 
tenance  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment ordained  by  the  Constitution. 
The  act  of  October  1,  1890,  in  the 
p:irticu1ar  under  consideration,  is 
not  ineonsist«nt  with  that  princi- 
ple. It  does  not,  in  any  real  sense, 
invest  the  President  with  the  power 
of  legislation.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  reciprocal  trade  with 
countries  producing  and  exporting 
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power  is  a  function  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  departments,  and  cannot  be  exercised 


0n|^,   molasses,    coffee,  tea    and 
liides.  Congress  itself  determined 
"that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
October  1,  1890,  permitting  the  free 
introdaction  of  such  articles,  should 
be  suspended   as   to  any  country 
producing  and  exporting  them,  that 
imposed  exactions  and  duties  on 
the  agricultural  and  other  products 
of  the  United  States,   which  the 
President  deemed,  that  is,  which 
he  found  to  be,   reciprocally  un- 
equal and  unreasonable.    Congress 
itself  prescribed,   in  advance,  the 
duties  to  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid,  on  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea 
or  hides,  produced  by  or  exported 
from    such    designated    country, 
while  the  suspension  lasted.    Noth- 
ing  involving  the   expediency  or 
the  just  operation  of  such  legisla- 
tion was  left  to  tlie  determination 
of  the  President     The  words  *  he 
may  deem,*  in  the  third  section,  of 
course,  implied  that  the  President 
would     examine    the    commercial 
regulations  of  other  countries  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  su^^ar,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  tea  and  hides,  and 
from   a  judgment   as   to  whether 
they  were  reciprocally  equal  and 
reasonable,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
effect    upon    American   products. 
But  when  he  ascertained  the  fact 
that  duties  and  exactions,  recipro- 
cally unequal   and    unreasonable, 
were  imposed  upon  the  agricultui-al 
or  other  products  of  the   United 
States  by  a  country  producing  and 
exporting  sugar,  rnohisses,  coffee, 
tea  and  hides,  it  became  his  duty 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  suspension,  as  to  that  country, 
which  Congress    had    determined 
should  occur.     He  had  no  discre- 
tion in  the  premises  except  in  re- 


spect to  the  duration  of  the  sus- 
pension so  ordered.  But  that  re- 
lated only  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  policy  established  by  Congress. 
As  the  suspension  was  absolutely 
required  when  the  President  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  a  particular 
fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  as- 
certaining that  fact  and  in  issuing 
his  proclamati(m,  in  obedience  to 
the  legislative  will,  he  exercised 
the  function  of  making  laws.  Leg- 
islative power  was  exercised  when 
Congress  declared  that  the  suspen- 
sion should  take  effect  upon  a 
named  contingency.  What  the 
President  was  required  to  do  was 
simply  in  execution  of  the  act  of 
Congress.  It  was  not  the  making 
of  law.  He  was  the  mere  agent  of 
the  law-making  department  to  as- 
certain and  declare  the  event  upon 
which  its  expressed  will  was  to  talce 
effect.  It  was  a  part  of  the  law 
itself  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress that  the  provisions,  full  and 
complete  in  themselves,  permitting 
the  free  introduction  of  sugars,  mo- 
lassess,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  from 
particular  countries,  should  be  sus- 
pended, in  a  given  contingency, 
and  that  in  case  of  such  suspen- 
sions certain  duties  should  be  im- 
posed.   .    .    . 

"  *  There  are  many  things  upon 
which  wise  and  useful  legislation 
must  depend  which  cannot  be 
known  to  the  law-making  power, 
and,  must,  therefore,  be  a  subject 
of  inquiry  and  determination  out- 
side of  the  halls  of  legislation.' 
[Quoting  from  Locke's  Appeal^ 
Penna.  Sup.  Ct.  1872,  72  Penn.  St. 
491,  498,  AONEW,  J.] 

*^  What  has  been  said  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  objection  that  the 
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by  the  Judicial  department,  which  has  itself  declared  that  it 
possesses  no  legislative  or  treaty-making  power.*    The  oon- 


tbird  section  of  the  act  invests 
tlie  President  with  treaty-making 
power. 

*^  Tlie  court  is  of  opinion  tliat 
the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890,  is  not  liable  to  the 
objectitm  that  it  transfers  legisla- 
tive and  treaty-making  power  to 
the  President.  Even  if  it  wei-e,  it 
would  not,  by  any  means,  follow 
that  other  parts  of  the  act,  those 
which  directly  imposed  duties  upon 
articles  imported,  would  be  inop- 
erative. But  we  need  not  in  this 
connection  enter  upcm  the  consid- 
eration of  that  question.^* 

*  The  Amiable  Isabella,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1821,  6  Wheaton,  1,  Stoky,  J. 
The  XVIIth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1705  with  Spain  provided  that  in 
case  either  party  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war  the  vessels  and  sub- 
jects of  the  other  party  must  be 
furnished  with  sea  letter's  or  pass- 
ports containing  certain  informa- 
tion; and  that  the  form  of  passports 
w«ns  to  be  made  out  and  granted  ac- 
cording to  the  form  annexed  to 
this  ti-eaty.  Xo  such  form  was 
annexed  to  the  treaty.  A  cnptured 
vessel  had  a  document  which  the 
claimants  insisted  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements, as  it  expressed  every- 
thing that  was  stated  in  the  article 
and  which  was  required  to  be 
shown  by  the  passport;  the  court, 
however,  held  that  as  no  form  had 
ever  been  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
the  whole  section  became  inopera- 
tive and  that  it  was  bevond  the 
power  of  the  court  to  determine 
whether  any  pnssport  was  suffi- 
cient. On  page  71  Justice  Stoby 
says: 

**  This  Court  does  not  possess  any 
treaty-making  power.     That  power 
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belongs  by  the  coD8titation  to 
another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  to  alter,  amend,  or  add  to 
any  treaty,  by  inserting  any  clause, 
whether  small  or  great,  important 
or  tiivial,  would  be  on  our  part  an 
usurpation  of  power,  and  not  an 
exercise  of  judicial  functions.  It 
would  be  to  make,  and  not  to  con- 
strue a  treaty.  Neither  can  this 
court  supply  a  casus  omissus  in  a 
treaty,  any  more  than  in  a  law, 
We  are  to  find  out  the  intention  of 
the  parties  by  Just  rules  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  the  subject- 
matter;  and  having  found  that, 
our  duty  is  to  follow  it  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  to  stop  where  that  stops — 
whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
or  difficidties  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind. The  parties  who  formed 
this  treaty,  and  they  alone,  have  a 
right  to  annex  the  form  of  the  pass- 
port It  is  a  high  act  of  sover- 
eignty, as  high  as  the  formation 
of  any  other  stipulation  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  Governments. 
The  treaty  does  not  leave  it  to  the 
diacretion  of  either  party  to  annex 
the  form  of  passport;  it  requires  it 
to  be  the  joint  act  of  both,  and 
that  act  is  to  be  expressed  by  both 
parties  in  the  only  manner  known 
between  independent  nations — by  a 
solemn  compact  through  agents 
specially  delegated,  and  by  aformal 
ratification.'* 

Reference  was  made  to  the  treaty 
of  Prussia  of  1785  and  to  the  Dutch 
treaty  of  1782  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails and  annexatitm  of  sea-letters, 
and  the  court  finally  held  that 
(page  76)  ** It  cannot  consider  the 
17th  article  of  this  treaty  as  com- 
plete or  operative,  until  the  form 
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trol  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States'^  with  foreign  pow- 
is  almost  entirely  \e8ted  in  the  Executive  department  of 


On  the  question  of  prize  or  no 
prize,  the  vessel  was  condemned  on 
the  facts.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  (page  81) 
to  the  effect  that  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  XVIIth  article,  in 
the  absence  of  any  form  having 
been  agreed  upon  and  annexed, 
should  have  been  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient compliance,  and  that  the  fail- 
ure to  annex  a  form  did  not  nullify 
the  article,  as  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court. 


of  the  passport  is  incorporated  into 
it  by  the  joint  act  of  both  Govern- 
ments. 

''Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  in  which  opinion 
six  judges  agree,  that  the  form  of 
the  passport  not  having  been  an- 
nexed to  the  XVIIth  article  of  the 
treaty,  the  immunity,  whatever  it 
was,  intended  by  that  article,  never 
took  effect;  and  thei*efore,  in  ex- 
aminiog  and  deciding  on  the  case 
before  us,  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  genei'al  law  of  prize.'' 


*  CONTBOL  OF  FOKEIGN  BBLATIONS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  statute  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President,  relative 
to  correspondences,  commissions,  or  instructions  to  or  with  public 
ministers  or  consuls  from  the  United  States,  or  to  negotiations  with 
public  ministers  from  foreign  states  or  provinces,  or  to  memorials  or 
other  applications  from  foreign  public  ministers  or  other  foreigners,  or 
to  such  other  matters  respecting  foreign  affairs  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  assign  to  the  Department;  and  he  shall  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  shall  di- 
rect"    (U.  S.  Itev.  St.  sec.  202.) 

For  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  see:  History 
of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States.  By  William  H. 
Michael,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1901. 

Questions  have  frequently  arisen  as  to  how  far  the  legislative  de- 
partment has  any  control  over  foreign  relations;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  judiciary  on  each  occasion  to  decide  whether  the  point  involved  is 
legislative  or  executive. 

It  is  outside  the  domain  of  this  work  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  the 
treaty-making  power  under  the  Constitution  requires  the  joint  action 
of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments,  and  therefore  no 
question  can  ever  arise  so  far  as  the  making  of  treaties  is  concerned. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
treaties  relate  to  the  construction  of  treaties  after  they  have  been  made, 
and  not  to  the  power  to  make  them.  In  the  Insulab  Cases  Appendix, 
at  the  end  of  volume  I,  a  number  of  cases  are  collated  on  this  point,  and 
they  are  also  repeated  as  note  10  to  this  section,  and  other  cases  are  also 
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the  Government.    The  Legislative  department,  however,  i&. 
joined  with  the  executive  in  three  particulars,  to  wit :  maJdn 


cited  ID  the  same  note.  The  question  has  frequently  arisen  whether 
not  the  recognitiou  of  a  foreign  power,  or  of  the  belligerency  of  any  body 
of  people  rising  against  a  vecoguized  government,  is  an  execntive,  ora- 
legislative  act. 

In  the  American  Law  Retieio  for  May  and  June,  1898,  pages  390,  tt- 
seg.,  Hon.  William  M.  Peutiekl,  the  pi-esent  Solicitor  of  the  State  De — 
pai-tment,  and  for  whose  opinion  the  autlior  has  a  high  respect,  di^- 
cusses  the  question  in  an  article  entitled,  **  Recognition  of  a  New  State 
— Is  it  an  Executive  Function  ?" 

Judge  Pentield  takes  the  position  that  it  is  an  executive,  and  not  a 
legislative,  act,  and  cites  in  support  of  his  proposition  a  number  of 
cases,  including  Rose  vs.  Himely^  4  Cranch,  241,  p.  272;  WiUiamt  vs. 
Suffolk  Insurance  Co.,  3  Sumner,  270;  13  Peters,  415,  which  Involve  the 
recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  over  the 
Falkland  Islands;  Gelstttn  vs.  Iloyt^  13  Johns.  Ch.  561,  Kent's  Chan.,  af- 
firmed, 3  Wheat.  24(),  Stoky,  J.;  Jones  vs.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202, 
the  Nacassa  Islands  case;  Kennett  vs.  Chambers,  14  How.  38,  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  ieco<;nition  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
He  quotes  tlie  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  case  hist  cited  as 
follows:  **It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  Texas  had  or  had  not  at  that  time  become  an  inde|>en'lent 
state,  was  a  question  for  that  department  of  our  Government  exclu- 
sively which  is  charged  with  our  foreign  I'elations.** 

In  speaking  of  the  tripaitite  division  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  says: 

**  The  great  general izat ion  of  Montesquieu  that  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  powei-s  of  sovereignty  is  the  leading  principle  of  free  government, 
was  accepted  as  a  political  axiom  by  the  fianiers  of  the  constitution; 
and  it  became  the  beacon  light  of  its  interpretation  and  construction. 
It  was  declared  that  the  three  great  departments  of  government  ought 
to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct;  that  the  constitution  intended  to  main- 
tain a  marked  distinction  between  the  le«^islative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers;  that  those  powers  must  remain  as  apportioned;  that  any  blend- 
ing or  confusion  of  those  powers,  as,  for  example,  the  association  of 
the  Senate  with  the  President  in  the  executive  functions,  such  as  mak- 
ing treaties,  appointment  to  office,  are  exceptions  to  the  fundamental 
rule;  which  exceptions  were  made,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save  the  prin- 
ciple; and  like  all  other  excei)tions  to  general  rules,  are  to  be  taken 
strictly  and  not  extended  l»y  construction.  The  leading  principle  for 
the  construction  of  the  constitution  being  tripartite  division  of  powers, 
and  the  entire  executive  authority  beinsj  vested  in  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions,  wliich  are  exceptions  not  only  out  of  the 
grant  but  also  to  the  application  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  all  non-ex- 
cepted  power,  including  that  of  reco<;niti<m,  is  in  the  Executive.  And 
whatever  construction  tends  to  extend  the  exceptions  to  the  operation 
of  the  maxim  and  to  the  absorption  of  the  powers  of  government  bj 
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treaties  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  must  concur  with 
the  President ;  the  appointment  of  public  ministers  and  am- 

ooe  department,  at  the  expense  of  another^  oontraveneB  the  fouDdation 
idea  on  which  the  constitution  was  framed,  and  should  be  rejected.^* 

Judge  Penfield^s  article  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Bacon, 
of  G^eorgia,  had  offered  a  resolution  that  the  recognition  of  a  govern- 
ment was  a  matter  **  exclusively  for  the  determination  of  Congress  in 
l.tB  capacity  as  a  law-making  power.^' 

The  resolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted. 

In  February  and  April,  1890,  a  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by 
TM>th  Houses  of  Congross  as  follows: 

**  Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  llouae  of  Representatives  eoneurring). 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  a  condition  of  public  war  exists  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Government  proclaimed  and 
for  some  time  maintained  by  force  of  arms  by  the  people  of  Cuba;  and 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should  maintain  a  strict  neutriility 
between  the  contending  powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents in  the  ports  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

**  Resolved  furtlier,  that  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United  States  should 
be  ofiFered  by  the  President  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

'*  Passed  the  Senate,  February  28,  1896. 

**  Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  6,  1896.** 

In  the  case  of  *'  The  Three  Friends,''  166  U.  S.  1,  decided  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  in  1898,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  held  that 
the  recognition  of  belligerency  was  a  matter  for  the  political  depart- 
ment, but  did  not  consider  that  there  had  been  any  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency in  Cuba,  thus  ignoring  altogether  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  which  has  just  been  quoted. 

In  other  respects  there  are  but  few  cases  as  to  the  control  of  foreign 
relations,  it  having  been  generally  conceded,  thereby  rendering  it  un- 
necessary to  be  tlie  subject  of  judicial  decision,  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  is  the  one  department  which  is  charged 
with  that  branch  of  the  conduct  of  our  Government  In  this  respect 
see  cases  cited  in  note  9,  §  460,  p.  360,  post. 

See  especially  as  to  recognition  of  belligerency;  The  Itata^  U.  S.  C.  C. 
App.  Ninth  Circ,  1893,  56  Fed.  Rep.  505,  Hawley,  J.;  and  The  Ambrose 
Light,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1885,  25  Fed.  Rep.  408,  Brown,  J.  The 
opinion  in  each  of  these  cases  contains  a  lengthy  i-eview  of  legal  decisions 
involving  the  powers  of  tlie  executive  in  regard  to  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency and  the  control  of  foreign  relations. 

In  the  case  last  cited  Brown,  J.,  says  (p.  412):  **  Recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency, or  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  communities  in 
revolt,  belongs  solely  to  the  political  and  executive  departments  of  each 
government.  Courts  cannot  inquire  into  the  internal  condition  of  for- 
eign communities  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  state  of  civil  war,  as 
distinguished  from  sedition  or  actual  revolt,  exists  there  or  not.  They 
must  follow  the  political  and  executive  departments,  and  recognized 
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bassadors  to  foreign  countries  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  coniirmed  by  the  Senate ;  and  declaration  of 
war  which  must  be  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
affirmed  by  the  Executive  or  passed  over  his  veto.     With- 
the  exception  of  these  three  functions  the  control  of  foreigii. 
relations  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  executive  act.     Th^ 
courts  can  determine  the  effect  of  a  treaty  on  individual  rights 
when  it  operates  without  legislation,*  but  they  cannot  suppljr 
defects,'  change  words  even  if  any  apparent  error  has  beem. 
made,®  or  determine  any  question  of  fact  involved,  such 
location  of  boundaries,^  as  all  those  matters  are  within  th 

only  what  those  departments  recognize;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
recognition  by  them,  must  regard  the  former  legal  conditions  ms 
changed/' 

^Foster  vs.  Neilson,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1829,  2  Peters,  2.33,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J.,  and  see  reference  to  this 
case  in  §304,  pp.  66,  et  seq.,  ante. 

The  La  Nir{fa,  U.  S.  D.  C.  Alaska, 
1891,  49  Fe(i.  Kep.  575,  Buobek,  J., 
IT.  S.  C.  C.  App.  9th  Cir.  1896,  75 
Fed.  Rep.  513,  Hawley,  J.  A 
vessel  was  arrested  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  under  which  a 
large  number  of  British  vessels 
had  been  seized;  whicli  seizures 
had  been  referred  to  arbitration 
as  to  whether  they  were  proper. 
Heldy  that  as  by  tlie  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  the  ri<;hts  of  British  subjects 
were  involved;  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  the  same  right  to 
rely  upon  the  award  as  to  tlieir 
rights  under  the  statute  as  did  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
the  award  <»f  the  arbitrators  under 
the  treaty  became^  the  supreme  law 


by  United  States  oastom  officials  msK- 
to  importation  of  articles  thruogtk. 
the  mail  in  connection  with  th^- 
Postal  Treaty  of  Berne. 

7  The  Amiable  Isabella^  U.  S.  Sap. 
Ct  1827,  6  WheatoD,  1,  Stobt,  J., 
and  see  extract  from  opinion  in. 
note  4  of  this  section,  p.  856,  ante^ 

^MeiifS  vs.  McClung^  U.  S.  Snp. 
Ct  1815,  9  Cranch,  11,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J.  In  this  action  it  was  at* 
tempted  to  show  that  there  was  a- 
mistake  in  an  Indian  treaty  by 
wliich  the  word  "  above  ^'  was  used 
instead  of  **  below,'*  a  certain  point 
on  tlie  river.  Held^  that  the  mis- 
t;ike  could  not  be  rectified  by  the 
court. 

9  Pollard' 8  Lessee  vs.  Files^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1844,  2  How!ird,  591,  Ca- 
TRoy,  J. ;  Ptdlai'd's  Lessee  vs.  nO" 
gnn,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1845, 3  Howard, 
212,  McEiNLKY.  J.;  Pollard's  Les- 
see vs.  Kihbe,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1840, 


of  the   land   and   was  as  bindin^r    14  Peters,  853,  TuoMPSON,  J.     In 


upon  the  courts  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  efft'ct  of  the  award  on 
the  Treaty  of  Aibitration  is  referred 
to  at  pajres  517-ol9. 

Cofzhausfn  vs.  Xazro,  U.  S.  Snp. 
Ct.  1882,  107  U.  S.  215,  Miixer,  J. 
Construction  of  treaty  and  statutes 
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all  of  these  cases  it  was  held  that 
whei*e  the  Executive  had  placed  a 
construction  upon  treaties  of  ces- 
sion as  to  the  territory  they  in- 
cluded, the  courts  would  sustain 
him. 
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respective  domains  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  depart- 
ments.    The  cases  cited  in  the  notes  ^°  show  that  the  Supreme 


^See  also  the  cases  cited  in  Tn- 
sular  Cases  on  this  point  as  follows 
(repeated  from  Insulab  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  Vul.  I.): 

Amiable  Isabella,  The,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1821,  6  Wheaton,  1,  Sto«y,  J. 

Castro  vs.  De  Uriarte,  U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct.  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1883,  16  Fed.  Rep. 
93,  Bbown,  J. 

Chae  Chan  Ping  vs.  United 
States  (Chinese  Exclusion  Cane), 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1889,  130  U.  S.  581, 
F1EI.D,  J. 

Chew  IJeong  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884,  112  U.  S.  53(J, 
Harlan,  J. 

Chouteau  vs.  Eckhart,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1844,  2  Howard,  344,  Cat- 
Boir,  J. 

Clinton  Bridge,  The,  U.  S.  Cir. 
Ct.  I«>wa,  1867,  1  Woolworth,  150, 

MlLLKB,  J. 

Coffee  vs.  Groover,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 

1887,  123  U.  S.  1,  Bradlky,  J. 

In  re  Cooper  (Behring  Sea  Cases), 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1891, 13S  U.  S.  404;  and 
1892,  143  U.  S.  472,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 

Dodge  vs.  Woolsey,  U.  S.  Suj). 
Ct.  18.')5, 18  Howard,  3;J1,  Wayne,  J. 

Field  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1892,  142  U.  S.  049,  Harlan,  J. 

Foster  vs.  Neilson,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1829,  2  Peters,  253,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J. 

Frelinghuysen  vs.  Key,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1884,  110  U.  S.  63,  Waite, 
Ch.  J. 

Oarcia  vs.  Lee,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 

1888,  12  Peters,  511,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 
Georgia  vs.  Stanton,  U.  S.  Sup. 

Ct.  1867,  6  Wallace,  50,. Nelson,  J. 

Great  Western  Ins,  Co,  vs.  United 
StaUs,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1884,  112  U. 
8.  193,  Miller,  J. 

Head  Money  Cases,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Gt  1884,  112  U.  S.  580,  Miller,  J. 


Holmes  vs.  Jennison,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  840,   14    Peters,  540,   TnoMP- 

SON,  J. 

Jones  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1890, 137  U.  S.  202,  Gray,  J. 

Kansas  Indians,  The,  U.  S.  Ct. 
1860,  5  Wallace,  737,  Davis,  J. 

Kennett  vs.  Chambers,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1852,  14  Howard,  38,  Taney, 
Ch.  J. 

Luther  vs.  Borden,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1840,  7  Howard,  1,  Taney,  Ch.  J. 

McPherson  vs.  Blacker,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1892,  146  U.  S.  1,  Fuller, 
Ch.  J. 

Marbury  vs.  Madison,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1803, 1  Ci-anch,  137,  Marshall, 
Ch.  J. 

Miller  vs.  United  States,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1870,  11  Wallace,  268, 
Strong,  J. 

Mormon  Church  vs.  United  States, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1890,  136  U.  S.  1, 
Bradley,  J. 

Morrill  vs.  Jones,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1882,  106  U.  S.  400,  Waite,  Ch.  J. 

Munn  vs.  Illinois,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1870,  94  U.  S.  113,  Waite,  Ch.  J. 

Neel^'y  vs.  Henkel,  TJ.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1901,  180  U.  S.  109,  Harlan,  J. 

Phillips  vs.  Payne,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1875,  92  U.  S.  130,  Swayne,  J. 

PollariVs  Heirs  vs.  Kibbe,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1840,  14  Peters,  353, 
Thompson,  J. 

Pollock  vs.  Farmers^  L.  A  T,  Co, 
(Income  Tax  Cases),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1895,  1.57  U.  S.  429,  Fuller,  Ch.  J. 

Bhode  Island  vs.  Massachusetts, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1838,  12  Petei-s,  057, 
Baldwin,  J. 

Rose  vs.  Himeley,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 
1808,  4  Cnonch,  241,  Marshall, 
C  h.  J. 

Taylor  vs.  Morton,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct 
Mass.  1855,  2  Curtis,  454,  Curtis, 
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Court  has  always  left  the  Executive  and  Legislative  depa 
ments  free  to  act,  practically  without  limitation,  in  regard 
the  matters  which  are  wholly  within  their  respective  spberea 
Furthermore  the  limitations,  if  any,  can  never  be  defi 


until  a  treaty  has  actually  been  declared  void ;  because  tbi 
Supreme  Court  has  always  adhered  to  the  rule  that  no  opin- 
ion in  constitutional  controversies  can  be  inferentially  ex- 
tended beyond  the  points  directly  involved  and  expressly  d 
termined."  So  long,  therefore,  as  treaties  are  declared  vi 
any  reference  of  any  kind,  or  any  opinion  expressed  as 


J.,  (aflPd  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1862,  2 
Black,  481,  Clifford,  J.). 

United  States  vs.  HoUiday^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  18t)5,  3  Wallace,  407,  Mil- 
ler, J. 

United  States  vs.  Johnston^  U.  S. 
Sup  Ct  1888, 124  U.  S.  236,  Har- 
lan, J. 

United  States  vs.  Palmer^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1818,  3  Wheatx)u,  610, 
Marshall,  Ch.  J. 

United  States  vs.  Rauscher^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1886,  119  U.  S.  407,  Mil- 

LER,  tJ. 

United  States  vs.  Reynes^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1850,  9  Howard,  127  (cited 
as  50  U.  S.),  Daniel,  J. 

United  States  vs.  Yorba,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1863,  1  Wallace,  412, 
Field,  J. 

Whitney  vs.  Roberston,  V.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1888,  124  U.  S.  190,  Field,  J. 

Whiton  vs.  Albany  County  Ins. 
Co.,  Sup.  Ct  Mass.  1871,  109  Mass. 
24,  Gray,  J. 

Williams  vs.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co., 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1839,  13  Peters,  415. 
McLean,  J. 

Otiier  cases  bearing  on  this  point 
are  cited  in  note  5  to  this  section. 
see  pp.  3.'>7,  e(  seq.,  ante ;  see  also 
The  PfQfjy,  U.  JS.  Sup.  Ct.  1801,  1 
Cranch,  103,  Marshall,  Ch.  J.  See 
3  Atty  GenM  Opinion  (Felix  Grundy) 
p.  371,  advisinp:  the  Seccretary  of 
War  that  the  President  could  make 
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payments  under  a  treaty  and  dii 
gard  any  writs  of  injonction  which — 
the  judiciary  might  allow. 
"  Cheong  Ah  May  vs.  United  States^ 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1885,  113  U.  S.  21«, 
Miller,  J.  This  was  a  case  aris- 
ing under  tlie  Chinese  exclaaion 
and  deportation  acts;  before  the 
case  reached  the  Supreme  Court  the 
mandate  had  been  completely  car- 
ried out,  and  the  court  refused  to 
entertain  the  case. 

After  reciting  the  condition  of 
matters  involved  and  holding  it  to 
be  a  moot  question,  the  court  said 
at  the  close  of  a  brief  opinion, 
(p.  218): 

*'  The  question,  therefore,  which 
we  are  asked  to  decide  is  a  moot 
question  as  to  plaintiff  in  error,  and 
if  she  was  permitted  to  give  bail,  it 
I  could  be  of  no  value  to  her,  as  the 
order  by  which  she  was  remanded 
has  been  executed,  and  she  is  no 
longer  in  the  custody  of  the  mar^ 
shal  or  in  prison. 

**This  court  does  not  sit  here  to 
decide  questions  arising  in  cases 
which  no  longer  exist,  in  regard  to 
rights  which  it  cannot  enforce." 

See  also  United  States  vs.  TTeW, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1888,  127  U.  S.  61 
(p.  57),  Lamar,  J.,  in  which  the 
court  refused  to  determine  gener- 
ally the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 
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other,  or  supposed,  conditions  under  which  the  treaty  might 
have  been  declared  invalid  would  be  merely  speculative, 
purely  obiter^  and  not  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
court  whenever  such  conditions  should  come  before  the  court 
m  fact  and  not  in  theory. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  although  the  Judicial  department 
has  no  treaty-making  or  legislative  power,  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  that  department  to  constme  treaties  and  statutes.^ 

§  461.  Dlscnssion  Interesting,  but  necessarily  academic ; 
186  and  misuse  of  power. — Discussion  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ient  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
ihe  United  States  Government  may  not  at  some  time  exceed 
its  power,  may  be  very  interesting,  but  it  is  practically  of 
[ittle  value.  The  question  is  not  likely  to  arise,  as,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  it  is  hardly  possible,  for  two  reasons, 
that  any  treaty  will  be  made  which  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  justified  in  declaring  void :  first,  because  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  power  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  misuse,^  and  the 
executive  department  of  this  government,  as  a  general  rule, 
acts  in  accordance  with  American  policy  and  American  prin- 
ciples; secondly,  because  the  governmental  checks  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  and  upon  the  carrying  out  of  treaty 
stipulations  practically  prevent  such  misuse. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  control  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government.  They  can 
change  the  Executive  every  four  years,  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  every  two  years,  and  the  entire  Congress  every 


^  OgdenYs.  Blarkledge,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1884, 2  Cranch,  272,  CusuiNG,  J. 
In  a  foot-note  to  the  fourteenth 
Bdition  of  KenVs  CommentarieR, 
pftge  350  (*287),  the  following  oc- 
curs: 

*'  But  Congress  has  no  power,  it 
is  said,  to  settle  the  rights  under 
treaties,  except  In  cases  purely  po- 
litical. The  construction  of  tliem 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  ju- 
diciary, when  a  case  shall  arise  be- 
tween individuals.  Wilson  vs. 
Waa,  6  Wall.  83,  89.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  courts  of   the    United 


States  cannot  question  the  power 
of  the  other  party  to  a  treaty  to  do 
certain  acts  when  he  has  been  treat- 
ed as  having  the  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  Doe  vs.  Braden, 
16  How.  635;  Felloxos  vs.  Blacksmith, 
19  How.  366;  see  p.  330,  n.  1." 

§461. 

1  Story*s  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  vol.  I,  §  425,  p.  324,  6th 
ed.,  see  also  extract  in  text  of  §  479, 
post ;  see  also  Andprson  vs.  Dunn, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1821,  6  Wheat.  204 
p.  226,  Johnson,  J.,  cited  by  Story. 
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four  years,  or  at  the  outside  every  six  years.  The  people, 
therefore,  always  have  it  in  their  power,  by  forcing  a  change 
of  executive  administration,  or  of  congressional  majority,  or 
both,  to  punish  the  improper  exercise  and  misuse  of  power 
in  the  past,  and  to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  The  residuum 
of  power  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  while  it  is  an 
undefined  quantity,  is  still  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the 
government  of  this  country.  It  is  the  one  power  that  is  sii- 
perior  to  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  separately 
and  combined.  If  it  cannot  be  exactly  defined  and  located, 
it  can  be,  and  on  many  occasions  has  been,  felt  by  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  executive,  legidative,  and  judi- 
cial. In  fact,  the  residuum  of  power  reserved  to  the  people 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  what  is 
known  in  this  country  as  public  opinion,^  and  as  such  it  is 
respected  by  all  worthy  public  officers,  and  feared  by  all  who 
are  unworthy. 

§  462.  GoYemmental  checks  on  the  treaty-making  power* 
— Another  check  upon  the  improper  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  the  procedure  involved  in  the  negotiation 

*In  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  !  laws, — carries  them  along  or  stops 
of  tlie  people  as  manifested  by  opin-  tlieir  operation, — which  makes  it 
ion,  Bliss  in  bis  treatise  on  Sover-  possible  to  have  any.  written  laws, 
eignty  (Of  S(»vereignty,  by  Pbile-  and  without  which  any  the  wisest 
mon  Bliss,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  1S85).  'law  might  be  made  to  mean  nun- 
says  (p.  57):  "Sovereignty  manifests  sense.  ...  It  is  that  mighty 
itself,  according  to  Mr.  Lieber,  power  which  abrogates  the  most 
(1)  by  public  opinion;  (2)  by  gen-  positive  laws,  and  gives  vast  ex- 
eration  of  law;  and  (o)  by  power,  tent  to  the  apparently  narrow  limits 
Without  these  there  is  no  sover- ,  of  others;  according  to  which  a 
eignty.  i  monarch,  ever  so  abs<»]ate  in  the- 

**  Public  opinion  is  'the  sense  ory,  cannot  do  a  thousand  tilings; 
and  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  renders  innocent  what  was 
necessarily  irresistible,  showing  its  most  obnoxious,  and  at  times 
sovereign  power  everywhere.  It  makes  useless  the  best  intended 
is  this  public  opinion  wliich  gives  measures,  protecting  sometimes 
sense  t(»  the  letter  and  life  to  the  '  even  crime.' 

law;  without  it  the  written  law  is  a  ■  **  I  have  spoken  of  the  limitation 
mere  husk.'  In  farther  consider- ,  upon  sovereignty  created  by  opin- 
ing its  power,  he  says:  I  ion;  and  in  any  description  of  con- 

**  *  Public  opinion  is  not  only  an   stitutional   restraints,   this  power 
opinion    pronounced    upon    some   assumes   a    commanding    import- 
subject,   but    it    is    likewise   that   ance." 
which  daily  and  hourly  interprets 
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of  treaties  and  their  ratification,  and  also  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  carry  them  into  eflfect.  No  treaty  can,  to  use 
well  understood  expressions,  be  "railroaded,"  or  "rushed" 
through  the  various  stages  necessary  for  its  complete  con- 
summation. If  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it,  ample  op- 
portunities are  afforded  for  time,  reflection  and  deliberate 
action,  before  it  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall  make 
treaties  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.^  This  was 
construed  by  some,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  Government, 
as  meaning  that  the  advice  of  the  Senate  should  be  taken  by 
the  Executive  before  the  treaty  was  negotiated ;  the  consent 
to  be  given  after  it  had  been  made.  The  impossibility,  how- 
ever, of  obtaining  an  expression  of  opinion  in  advance  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  has  caused  that  plan  to  be 
abandoned.  Treaties  are  now  concluded  either  bv  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  who  acts  for  the  Executive  in  regard  to  all 
foreign  relations,  or  through  commissioners  appointed  by, 
and  representing,  the  President,  but  generally  receiving  their 


1462. 

^United  States  CoDstitution, 
article  I,  sec.  10,  paragt-apli  1: 
*'  No  State  shaU  enter  into  any 
Treaty,  Alliance  or  Confedera- 
tion." 

Article  II,  sec.  2,  paragraph  2: 
"He  (the  President)  shall  have 
Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  twu-tliirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur;  and  he 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  appoint  Ambnssadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
snls.  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by 
Law." 

Article  II,  sec.  3:  **.  .  .  he 
(the  President)  shall  receive  Am- 
bassadors and  other  public  Min- 


isters; he  shall  take  Care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of 
the  United  States." 

Article  III,  sec.  2,  paraj^raph  1: 
"The  Judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity, 
arisin<2:  under  this  Constitution,  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  Authority;  to  all 
Cases  affectinjj  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls." 

Article  VI,  para  paraph  2:  "This 
Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or 
Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary 
notwithstanding." 
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instructions  through  the  State  Department.  Commisdoners 
are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  sometimes  are  appointed  and  act  witboat 
such  confirmation. 

In  these  negotiations,  while  there  is  no  obligation  to  con- 
sult the  Senate,  that  body  has  frequently  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Executive  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.    This  is  done  sometimes  by  the  appointment  of  sen- 
ators as  commissioners;*^  at  other  times  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the  treaty  when  completed  is 
always  immediately  referred  after  it  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  is  consulted  through  its  chairman  •  or  through  the 
members  in  sympathy  with  the  administration.*    The  opin 
ions  of  members  of  this  Committee  are  undoubtodiv  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  President,  or  to  his  representatives,  in 
foreshadowing  what  the  action  of  that  Committee  will  be 
when  the  treat  v  shall  come  before  it  for  consideration. 

§  403.  Governmental  procedure  in  making  treaties.— 
While  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  are 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  President  makes  the  treaty,  the 
State  department  always,  and  the  Senate  generally,  is  fully 
apprised  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  negotiations  and  the 
method  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  it,  before  any 
treaty  is  concluded,  and  before  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  even 


2  During  the  past  few  years  the 
propriety  of  appointing  Senatoi-s 
to  act  as  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  lias  been  discussed  in 
Congress  on  several  occasions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Senators 
should  not  act  in  such  capacity  as 
they  are  eventually  to  pass  upon  the 
treaty  itself;  it  has  been  urged,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
have  Senators  act  as  such  commis- 
sioners so  that  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  negotiation  can  be 
rep(>rted  by  them  to  the  Senate, 
and  thus  fully  acquaint  that  body 
with  all  the  details  involved. 

8 A  notable  instance  in  this  re- 
spect wns  when  Secretary  Seward 
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submitted  the  Rassian  treaty  of 
18G5f  ceding  Alaska,  to  Senator 
Charles  Sumnerf  then  chairroaD  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

In  the  recent  negotiations  of 
several  treaties,  notably  those  in 
relation  to  reciprocity,  and  with 
Great  Hritain  in  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  trans-isthmian  communica- 
tion, members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Administration. 

*  See  documents  recently  pub- 
lished of  Compilation  of  Reports 
of  this  Committee  referred  to  in 
note  9  to  §  444,  p.  312,  ante. 
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tentatively  pledgal  by  the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 
Opportunities  are  thus  atforded  of  investigating  whether 
the  power  of  the  Government  is  being  properly  exercised, 
not  only  as  to  material  advantage,  but  also  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  and  the  extent  of  the  power  exercised. 

After  the  treaty  has  been  concluded  it  is  referred  to  the 
President ;  it  then  rests  with  him  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  This  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  form;  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  in  which  treaties  have  been 
concluded  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  but 
which  he,  or  his  successor,  has  rejected  and  which  have  never 
reached  the  Senate,^  the  mere  action  of  the  President  in  refus- 
ing to  submit  them,  thus  rendering  them  wholly  inoperative. 

In  a  note  to  this  section  ^  a  brief  description  will  be  given 


S468. 

1  President    Taylor    refused     to 
^x^nsmit  a  treaty  negotiated  with 
licaragua    in    1849.      (Hise-Silva 
r. )    See    for   liarticulars    of 


this  treaty  and  events  connected 
therewith,  letter  of  Secretary  £v> 
arts  to  President  Hayes,  March  8, 
1880,  published  with  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
112,  40th  Cong.,  2d  Session. 

•FORMS  OF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

Five  methods  will  be  referred  to  in  this  note  in  the  following  order: 
Treaties  and  Conventions;  11.  Declarations  of  Accession  to  Existing 
reaties;  III.  ^fudi   ViceiiJi ;  IV.  Protocols  and  Diplomatic  Arrange- 
;  V.  Reciprocal  Legislation  and  Executive  Proclamation. 


I.  TKEATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

The  method  usually,  in  fact  almost  universally,  adopted  for  establisli- 
^Dg  relations  between  two  or  more  countries  is  by  tlie  execution  and 
:forma1  ratification,  according  to  the  constitutional  provisions  or  law  of 
^e  contracting  parties,  of  a  written  instrument  containing:  First,  the 
names  of  the  contracting  powers,  or  sovereigns,  and  the  individuals 
with  their  full  titles,  who  have  boon  autliorized  to  negotiate  the  treaty, 
with  a  declaration  that  the  representatives  of  ench  power  have  examined 
and  approved  the  full  powers  of  tlie  representatives  of  the  other  power 
and  found  them  satisfactory;  Second,  one  or  more  articles  declaratory 
of  the  various  matters  agreed  upon  by  the  powers  and  which  are  either 
expressed  in  the  common  language,  if  both  countries  have  the  same,  or 
In  the  several  languages  of  the  contracting  powers,  in  either  parallel 
columns  or  duplicates,  or  in  either  English  or  French,  as  may  have  been 
agreed  upon,  especially  in  the  case  of  conventions  acceded  to  by  numer- 
ous powers;  when  a  treaty  is  in  one  or  more  languages  each  must  be 
treated  as  the  final  treaty;  (See  Davis^  Rule  VI  on  construction  of  trea- 
ties in  note  6  to  §  391,  p.  147,  ante);  Third,  provisions  for  ratification  of 
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of  the  various  methods  by  which  contractual  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Foreign  Powers  are  established 

the  treaty,  the  exchange  of  ratification,  duration  and  method  of  termha- 
tion  or  renewal;  Fourth,  signatures  of  the  comaiiaaionen. 

The  foregoing  are  simply  stated  here  as  the  customary  forma  nn- 
ally  complied  with;  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  conventioD,  if  properly  nt- 
ified  and  acted  upon,  is  not  essential  to  ita  validity.  The  prooedon 
generally  followed  by  the  United  States  in  the  negotiation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  the  subject  of  other  notes  (see  §  404,  4S5,  pp.  378,  e( 
seq.^  post). 

Agreements  or  contracts  between  Grovemments  are  caUed  trkatbb 
and  CONVENTIONS  iudiscriminately.  While  no  fixed  rule  can  be  staled 
as  to  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  it  can  be  said  generaUy  that 
TREATY  applies  to  an  international  agreement  between  two  nations  by 
which  their  relations  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce  are  established, 
while  the  word  cx)nv£Ntion  applies  to  agreements  between  a  Dumber 
of  powers,  or  between  two  powers  as  to  some  particular  matter,  such  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  Geneva  Conventions  (lied  Cross)  of  1864 and  1S82, 
aud  in  the  latter  case  the  numerous  *^ claims  conventions*^  between  this 
and  other  countries  settling  claims  or  appointing  commissions  to  adju- 
dicate them.  Postal  agieements  are  almost  universally  called  Postal 
Conventions.  The  titles  of  the  various  treaties,  conventions,  etc,  in 
the  Treaties  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume  show  how  these 
terms  are  generally  used.  Ti-eaties,  conventions  (postal  and  all  other 
kinds),  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  an  agreement  with  any  foreign  power 
or  powers  which  can  come  within  the  definition  of  the  word  tbbatt 
as  the  same  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  before  they  can  become  the 
law  of  the  land  as  provided  by  Article  VI,  and  in  this  respect  it  makes 
no  difference  how  it  may  be  entitled.  This  applies  to  declarations  of 
accession,  wodi  ricendi^  and,  to  some  extent,  to  protocols  and  agree- 
ments mentioned  in  the  succeeding  sectitms. 

For  a  definition  and  description  of  ** treaties*'  and  other  interna- 
tional  arrangements,  and  how  they  are  enacted  into,  see  the  following 
authorities:  Glenn's  Ititernational  Law,  §§100-103;  Woolsey's  lutema- 
tional  Law,  §  150;  Wharton's  International  Law  Digest,  §§  130,  131,  and 
131a;  Hall's  International  Law,  4th  edition,  pp.  343,  et  seq.  ;  Wheaton*s 
International  Law,  8th  edition,  pp.  328,  et  seq, 

n.    declarations  of  accession  to  existing  TBEATIKS. 

Treaties  and  conventions  are  sometimes  made  by  two  or  more  powen» 
with  provisions  permitting  other  governments  to  unite  therein  with  the 
same  effect  as  though  tliey  were  among  the  original  signatory  powers. 
This  is  called  acassion  to  a  treaty  and  is  evidence  by  a  declaration 
of  accession,  executed  in  the  manner  provided  by,  and  lodged  with, 
the  power  named  in  the  treaty. 

The  Geneva  Convention  (Red  Cross)  of  1864  was  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States  by  a  declaration  executed  March  1,  1882,  (U.  S.  Tr.  and 
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and  evidenced.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  enumerate 
every  instance  in  which  the  various  methods  have  been 

Con.  1889,  p.  1150;  IT.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  665)  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  March  16,  1882,  and  accepted  by  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation JuneO,  1882. 

Tliere  have  been  occasions  on  which  foreign  powers  have  acceded  to 
treaties  previously  made  by  the  United  States  witli  a  single  power  and 
cont!iining  provisions  for  accession  <»f  otlier  powers.  Such  was  the  case 
when  Wiirttenburg  acceded  in  1853  by  a  declaration  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con., 
1889,  p.  1146)  to  the  treaty  of  1852  between  this  country  and  Prussia, 
which  provided  for  the  accession  thereto  of  other  States  of  the  then 
existing  Gtormanio  Confederation.  In  1847  Oldenburg  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Hanover,  by  a  mere  declara- 
tion of  accession,  which  was  never  ratified  or  proclaimed  (9  U.  S.  Stat. 
at  L.,  Treaties,  p.  66). 

A  notable  instance,  which  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned,  in  which 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  an  existing  treaty  was  considered, 
arose  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1854,  as  to  Privateering,  Block- 
ades and  Neutral  Commerce.  Only  four  powers  originally  entered  into 
tliit  Declaration,  but  it  contained,  provisions  for  other  Powers  acceding 
thereto  and  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  have  done  so.  The  cor- 
reepondence  conducted  in  regard  thereto,  during  their  i-espective  terms 
of  office,  by  Secretaries  of  State  Marcy  and  Seward,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  United  States  has  never  acceded  to  tlie  Declaration;  but 
on  several  occasions  it  h:is  offered  to  do  so  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions generally  involving  the  exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from 
capture  during  war.  (See  document  prepared  by  the  author  on  this 
subject  for  use  of  the  American  Commissioners  to  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Tlie  Hague,  1899,  referred  to  in  note  5  to  §  160,  pp.  278,  280,  vol.  I.) 

In  the  author's  opini<m  the  rati6cation  of  the  Senate  is  ns  essential  to 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  an  existing  treaty  or  convention  as 
it  would  be  if  the  United  States  were  one  of  the  original  parties  thereto; 
and  to  the  accession  of  a  foreign  power  to  an  existing  treaty  or  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  another  foreign  power,  unless  the 
original  treaty  provided  for  such  accession. 

III.    MODI  VIVENDI. 

A  modus  Vivendi  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  nations  as  to 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  matters  in  dispute  pending  the  adjustment 
thereof.  That  is  to  say  it  is  a  temporary  treaty  or  convention  limited  to 
a  period  which  as  a  general  rule  is  very  brief. 
Instances  in  which  this  form  of  treaty  has  been  used  are: 
In  regard  to  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Fisheries  in  1885,  when  the  fishery 
clausee  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  were  terminated  (see  note  1  to 
1 385,  p.  132,  anle)^  a  modus  vhondi  was  aiTanged  by  notes  exchanged 
during  April,  1885,  between  Secretary  Bayard  and  Sir  L.  S.  Sackville- 
West,  then  minister  from  Great  Britain,  by  which  certain  arrangements 
made  for  the  balance  of  the  fishing  season  from  July  1, 18S6,  when 
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adopted.     In  each  case  a  few  examples  will  be  given.    The 
various  treaty  volumes  already  referred  to,  and  the  appoh 

the  treaty  terminated,  to  December  31,  1886.     (See  U.  S.  For.  BeL  18tt, 
pp.  4G0,  et  seq. ) 

A  second  modus  vivendi  was  entered  into  in  regard  to  the  North  A^ 
lantic  Fisheries  in  1888.  This  was  arranged  by  the  Commiasioners  who 
f  i-amed  the  Bayard-Chamberlain  treaty  of  1888  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  (See  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess,,  March  5, 18d8, 
pp.  125  and  141. )  It  granted  certain  privileges  to  American  fishermoi 
as  to  purchasing  bait  and  other  supplies  on  payment  of  a  fixed  liceoie. 
It  expired  by  its  own  limitation  February  15,  1890,  mnd  has  neyer  been 
renewed,  although  in  1898  the  Dominion  goyernment  was  still  issuing 
licenses  under  it. 

Neither  of  these  modi  appear  to  haye  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
They  were  simply  protocols  of  the  class  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
next  subdivision  of  this  note. 

A  modus  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  was 
entered  into  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  June,  1801.  This 
modus  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate  but  was  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. (27  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  980. )  The  protection  of  the  seals  duriog 
the  i>endency  of  the  arbitration  in  Paris  on  the  subject  was  coyered  by 
a  formally  i-atified  convention.     (27  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  952). 

A  modus  was  also  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
in  regard  to  fur  seals  in  1804  (28  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.  p.  1202;  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1809,  p.  545)  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

rV.   PROTOCOLS  AND  DIPIX)MATXC  AOBEEMENTS. 

Tliere  have,  however,  been  occasions  when  international  matters  hays 
been  adjusted  without  the  usual  formalities  attendant  upon  tlie  nego> 
tiation  of  treaties,  and  witliout  i-atillcation  of  the  Senate.  One  method 
is  by  protocol  between  tlie  foreign  offices  of  the  two  countries. 

The  definition  of  protocol  includes  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
commissioners,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  used  to  designate  a  completed 
agreement  (for  an  instance  in  this  sense,  see  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  with  Great 
Britain,  U.  S.  F(»reign  Relations,  1871,  pp.  495,  et  seq). 

Wlien,  however,  the  foreign  offices  of  two  countries  ag^ree  in  a  matter 
and  reduce  it  to  writing  it  is  often  called  a  protocol.  It  is  not,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  treaty,  and  does  not  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  laud.  How  far  it  is  binding  upon  the  national  conscience 
is  therefore  a  political  and  not  a  legal  question.  The  extent  to  which 
foreign  relations  can  be  settled  in  this  manner  is  one  which  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be,  genei-ally  stated. 

Such  protocols  and  agreement  when  first  made  are  binding  In  a  moral 
sense  upon  the  Executive  department  of  the  administration  making 
them;  they  are  not  laws  nor  arc  tlioy  contracts  which  the  legislatures  of 
either  party  are  bound  to  render  effectual  by  legislation,  until  after  they 
have  assumed  legal  form  by  ratification.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
binding  even  morally  upon  any  administration  other  than  that  which 
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dices  and  the  digests  thereto  must  be  consulted  in  order  to 
find  all  the  cases  of  each  class,  and  the  list  of  treaties  in  the 

entered  into  them.  See  Angerica  vs.  Bayard^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1887,  127 
U.  S.  251,  Blatchford,  J.,  aad  extract  tlierefrom  in  note  8  to  §  444, 
p.  305,  unte^  in  wbicli  the  Supreme  Cuurt  held  that  a  letter  of  Seci-etary 
of  State  Evarts  allowing  interest  on  money  reoeived  from  Mexico,  was 
not  binding  on  his  suocessors. 

Some  of  the  instances  in  which  instruments  in  writing  have  been  ex- 
changed by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  and  acted  upon  thereafter  as  agi*eement8  between  the  United 
States  and  the  said  countries  respectively,  are: 

The  Armistice  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  pending 
the  negotiation  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  and  Definite  Treaty  of  Peace 
terminating  the  Revolutionary  war.     (8  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  58.) 

The  Protocol  of  189S  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  terminating  the  Spanish- American  war  of 
1898.  (Printed  in  full  in  Insular  Cases  Appendix  at  end  of  volume  I.) 

The  two  Modi  Vivendi  as  to  Xorth  Atlantic  Fisheries,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  subdivision  of  this  note. 

The  agreement  of  April,  1817,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  tlie  naval  force  to  be  maintained  by  those  governments 
upon  the  American  lakes.  (8  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  231.)  The  two  gov- 
ernments observed  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  in  that  form,  for  about 
a  year  when  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  28,  1818.  (11  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  766.)  For  a  history  of 
this  agreement,  see  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  Series  XVI,  No.  4,  pp.  59,  et  «eg.,  Baltimore,  1898. 

There  have  also  been  occasions  on  which  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  governments  have  been  referred  to  arbitration  by 
protocol,  altliou^h  a  formal  convention  ratitied  by  tlie  Senate  is  the  usual 
metliod.  (As  to  Tlie  Hague  treaties  and  the  necessity  for  a  convention 
or  the  sufficiency  of  a  protocol  for  referring  claims  to  the  Tribunal,  see 
note  1  under  §  465,  p.  376,  post.) 

The  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Spain  for  wrongs  and  inju- 
ries committed  by  the  autlioritics  of  Spain  and  Cuba  were  referred  to  a 
commission  which  sat  for  several  years  in  Washington,  by  an  agreement 
evidenced  only  by  an  excliange  of  notes  between  Major  General  Daniel 
£.  Sickles,  our  then  Minister  to  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  Secretary  of 
State.  This  agreement  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.  (SeeU.  S.  Tr. 
and  Con.  1889,  p.  1025.)  Many  awards  were  made  thereunder  and  paid 
by  Spain.  Had  the  awards  been  made  against  the  United  States  some 
question  might  have  been  raised  as  to  their  validity  on  account  of  the  non- 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  i-aised  any  ques- 
tion in  regard  thereto. 

Some  other  unratified  protocols  or  agreements,  by  which  the  claims 
of  citizens  of  tho  United  States  were  submitted  to  arbitration  are:  The 
]»rotocol  of  1870  with  Brazil  (Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitra- 
tioB,  p.  4687);  the  protocols  of  1884  (23  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.,  p.  785),  of 
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Treaties  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  also  be 
found  of  some  use  in  this  respect. 

1885  (U.  S.  For.  Rel.,  1885,  p.  500),  and  of  1888,  with  Haiti  (Moore's Hii- 
tory  of  luteruational  ArbiCi-ation  p.  4770);  and  the  agreement  of  18S 
with  Spain  (U.  S.  For.  Rel.  1885,  p.  683). 

On  one  occasion  at  least  the  United  states  has  acquired  territory  lif 
protocol  only.     Iloi-se  Shoe  Reef  in  Lake  Erie  was  transferred  to  tl^ 
government  by  a  protocol  and  statement,  and  no  formal  treaty  was  efer 
made.     (See  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  444.)    Protocols  hayealao  beea 
made  on  the  signature  or  exciiange  of  a  treaty,  to  determine  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  clause  therein  contained;  as  on  the  signatare  of  the  treaty 
between  Bavaria  and  the  United  SUtes,  May  26,  1868.     (See  U.  S.  Tr. 
and  Con.  1880,  p.  50.)    The  extent  to  which  a  protocol  of  this  nature, 
when  made  after  ratification  by  the  Senate,  can  affect  the  treaty  itself 
is  one  of  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  of  18.'>0  with  Great  Britain.    (See  U.  S.  Senate  Document  IM, 
4Tth  Congress,  Ist  Sess.  pp.  82--87,  and  report  of  same  with  other  docu- 
ments, 1885,  p.  235. ) 

V.    RECIPROCAL   LEGISLATION   AND  BXBCUTIYE  PBOOIiAMATIOH. 

Another  method  by  which  relations  with  foreign  governments  can 
be  arranged  and  one  that  has  often  been  resorted  to  is  reciprocal  leg- 
islation. That  is  each  country  enacts  similar  laws  affording  to  citlxens 
of  the  other  reciprocal  rights,  or  certain  matters  are  arranged  by  the 
legislature  of  one  country  adopting  a  certain  statute  and  the  legislatoie 
of  the  other  country  accepting  the  provisions  therein  contained. 

There  have  been  two  instances  of  annexation  by  reciprocal  legislation. 
Texas  was  annexed  as  a  State,  and  the  Hawaii  Islands  as  a  territory,  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopting  Joint 
resolutions  specifying  the  terms  on  which  the  annexation  could  be  made, 
and  tlie  legislatures  of  the  other  country  accepting  the  terms.  In  neither 
of  these  instances  was  there  any  danger  of  the  legislation  of  the  other 
country  being  repealed,  as  in  both  cases  the  annexed  government  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  power  and  therefore  no  leg^latore  with 
national  power  existed  which  could  pass  a  repealing  law. 

Reciprocal  legislation  has  been  resorted  to  in  regard  to  commercial 
relations,  reciprocity  in  tariff  rates,  protection  of  copyright  and  like 
matters.     A  few  instances  only  will  bo  cited. 

Tonnage  dues  are  generally  regulated  by  allowing  to  foreig^n  vessels 
the  same  rates  as  American  vessels  when  the  country  whose  flag  they 
fly  accord  to  American  vessels  the  same  immunities.  This  is  pursu- 
ant to  acts  of  Congress  and  is  generally  evidenced  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  President. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1890  (26  U.  S.  Stat  at  L.,  p.  567;  see  p.  612),  the 
President  was  empowered  to  remit  certain  duties  on  goods  brought  from 
such  foreign  countries  as  accorded  certain  specified  privileges  to  Ameri- 
can goods.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  delegated  treaty-making  power  to  the  President^  botthe  Sttprans 
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§  464.  Powers  of,  and  checks  npon,  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary.— The  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation  are  not  affected 
Ijy  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
cx>inTnissioners  representing  the  United  States,  as  all  commis. 
sions  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  for  that  purpose  contain 
provisions  that  their  action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
T^resident,  and  to  ratification  by  the  Senate.^    Plenipotenti- 

Court  sustained  the  validity  of  this  method  of  regulating  foreign  rela- 
-Uons;  rteld  vs.  Clark,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1892,  143  U.  S.  649,  Haklan,  J.; 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion.  When  the  tariff 
act  of  1890  was  repealed  these  reciprocal  provisions  under  the  procla- 
mations necessarily  ceased  and  the  duties  under  the  new  tariff  law  were 
exacted  alike  from  all  countries. 

Under  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  (30 
U.  S.  Stat  at  L.,  p.  151,  see  sec.  3,  p.  203,)  the  Pi-esident,  in  July,  1900, 
by  two  proclamations,  granted  reduced  duties  on  certain  articles  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy  respectively.     (31  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  1978  and  1979.) 

Under  the  Copyright  Laws  of  1891  and  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  §§  4952,  et  seq,, 
as  thereby  amended,  protection  \a  afforded  to  foreign  authors  whose 
countries  afford  similar  protection  to  American  authors.  It  is  an  exec- 
utive act  to  determine  when  these  provisions  are  complied  with  and  the 
Executive  announces  the  fact  by  proclamation.  See  Bulletin  No.  4,  is- 
sued by  the  Copyright  Department  of  the  Libi-ary  of  Congress  for  a  list 
of  countries  which  have  afforded  this  protection  to  AmerioAns,  and 
whose  citizens  are  allowed  to  copyright  their  works  in  the  United  States. 

See  For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1879,  pp.  481,  et  seq.  for  correspondence  of  Secretary 
of  State,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  on  the  subject  of  reciprocal  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  wreckage  and  salvage  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  danger  of  reciprocal  legislation  is  that  either  country  can  repeal 
or  modify  its  own  legislation  and  deprive  citizens  of  the  other  country 
of  the  protection  formerly  afforderl.  This  necessarily  is  met  by  counter 
legislation  or  by  Executive  proclamation. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  note  only  a  few  instances  are  given  of 
each  of  the  methods  referred  to  in  this  note. 


§464. 

^The  Commissions  and  Full 
Powers  of  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of 
1898  with  Spain  appear  at  pp.  15,  et 
»eq.,  of  Senate  Document,  No.  62 
(Part  1),  55th  Congress,  3d  Session, 
Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the 
treaty.  The  plenipotentiaries  were 
appointed  **  to  negotiate  and  si^n  a 
Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain,  subject  to 


the  ratification  of    their  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Full  Power  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  was  broader  and  con- 
tained the  following:  "And  every- 
thing you  may  so  confer  and  agree 
upon,  negotiate,  conclude  and  sign, 
I  now  confirm  and  ratify,  I  will  ob- 
serve and  execute,  will  cause  to  be 
observed  and  executed,  the  same 
as  if  I  myself  had  conferred  and 
agreed  upon,  negotiated,  con- 
cluded and  signed  it,  for  all  of 
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ariesof  foreign  governments  dealing  with  the  United  Stated 
are  always  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  limitations,  g^ 
the  examination  and  exchange  of  the  commissions,  or  "fn/. 
powei-s  "  as  they  are  called  in  diplomatic  terms,  of  the  pleni- 
potentiary,  always  precede  any  negotiation  whatsoever.*    It 
is  also  a  principle  of  international  law  that  the  ministers  of  one 
government  are  bound  to  know  the  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  ministers  of  another  government  with 
whom  they  may  be  dealing.'    This  rule  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  treaties  with 
governments  which  exist  under  a  written  constitution,  as  all 


which  I  confer  upon  you  ample 
authority  to  tlie  fullest  extent  re- 
quired by  law.     .     .     .     InwitnesSf 
etc. 
"Signed:  MARf a  Christina." 


the  nation  is,  in  some  caaes,  re- 
quii*ed  for  that  purpose.  In  some 
republics,  as  in  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  adTice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  are  easential. 


The  Full  Powers  of  the  Ameri- 1  to  enable  the  chief  ezecntive  mag- 
can  and  British  Commissions  to  istrate  to  pledge  the  national  faith 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Washing-  |  in  this  form.  In  all  theae  cases, 
ton  of  1871  appear  at  pp.  495,  et  ^  it  is,  consequently,  an  implied  con- 
8eq.,  For.  iiel.  U.  S.  for  1871.  They  |  dition  in  negotiating  with  foreign 
do  not  contain  any  words  of  limita- ;  powers,  that  the  treaties  concluded 
tion  as  to  i-atification.  by  the  executive  government  shall 

As  a  general  rule  the  treaties   be   subject   to  ratification  in  the 
themselves  contain  a  provision  that   manner  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
the   ratification  of    the   President   mental  laws  of  the  state, 
and   Senate   is  essential   to    their;      ***He    who  contracts  with    an- 
validity.  |  o«:her,'   says    Ulpian,    *  knows,  or 

*The  first  clause  of  nearly  every  .  ought  to  know,  his  condition.* 
treaty  in  the  Tiiaty  Volumes  show  Qui  cum  alio  contrahit,  vel  est,  tel 
that    this    form    of    procedure   is    debet  esse  non  ignams  eanditionis 


adopted. 


ejus  (1.  19,  D.  de  div.  K  J.  50,   17). 


»**  The  municipal  constitution  of  j  But,  in  practice,  the  full  lowers 
every  particular  State  determines  given  by  the  government  of  the 
in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  United  States  to  their  plenipoten- 
ratify  treaties  nejrotiated  and  con-  tiaries  always  expressly  reserve  the 
eluded  with  foreign  powers,  so  as  ratification  of  the  treaties  con- 
to  render  them  obligatory  upon  eluded  by  them,  by  the  President, 
the  nation.  In  absolute  monarch-  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
ies,  it  is  the  preroj^ative  of  the  Senate."  Wheaton's  Elements  of 
sovereign  himself  to  confirm  the  International  Law,  §  2((6,  page  366, 
act  of  his  plenipotentiary  by  his  Boyd's  Third  English  Edition, 
final  sanction.  In  certain  limited  See  also  §  131,  vol.11,  pp.  5  et 
or  constitutional  monarchies,  the  '  srq.,  Wharton's  Digest  of  iDtern*- 
consent  of  the  legislative  power  of  |  tional  Law. 
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§465 


oonstitutional  limitations  are  necessarily  a  matter  of  publio 
I^nowledge.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  by  Gieat  Britain  and  other  powers.* 

§  465.  Necessity  of  ratification  by  the  Senate ;  procedure 
the  Senate ;  amendments. — Assuming  that  the  treaty  is 
satisfactory  to  the  President,  and  he  transmits  it  to  the  Sen- 


*  The  Bame  procedure  is  largely 
In  force  in  England.  **  For  the  pur- 
|K>8e  of  making  a  treaty,  the  first 
Btage  in  the  proceedings  is  tlie  grant 
of  powers  to  representatives  of  the 
Crown  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
the  treaty.  For  this  purpose  an  in- 
strument is  prepared  containing  a 
full  power  to  the  Minister  repre- 
senting the  Crown  to  negotiate  or 
conclude  a  treaty,  or  couvention 
witli  the  Minister  who  is  invested 
with  similar  powers  to  iict  for  the 
State,  which  is  tlie  other  party 
to  the  transaction.  To  tliis  instru- 
ment the  Great  Seal  is  affixed  on 
the  authority  of  a  sign  manual  war- 
rantcountersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

'^  When  a  treaty  is  concluded  it 
is  signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  by 
the  Ministers  representing  their 
respective  countries  with  their  own 
seals.  If  the  treaty  contains,  as  is 
usual,  a  clause  providing  that  it 
shall  he  ratified  and  ratifications 
exchanged  at  some  future  date  and 
specified  place,  then  until  ratifica- 
tion neither  side  is  bound  by  it. 
If  there  is  no  such  clause,  the  treaty 
may  take  effect  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  therein  contained.  The 
power  to  ratify  or  reject  is  vested 
in  different  parts  of  the  Sovereign 
power,  aecording  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  different  countries,  in  a 
popular  assembly,  as  the  Cortes  in 
Portugal;  in  a  second  chamber,  as 
the  Senate  in  the  United  States;  in 
the  Kxecutive,  as  the  Crown  in  Eng- 
land. 


**  And  so  a  warrant  is  again  issued 
under  the  sign  manual,  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  affixing  the  Great  Seal  to  an  in- 
8ti*ument  ratifying  the  treaty.  The 
instrument  of  ratification  which  is 
in  fact  the  treaty  with  the  Great 
Seal  affixed  to  it,  is  then  exchanged, 
by  the  Minister  empowered  to  do 
so,  for  a  ratification  with  corre- 
sponding forms  from  the  other  side. 
Tlie  Ministers  who  exchange  ratifi- 
cations execute  at  the  same  time  in 
duplicate  a  document  of  a  less  for- 
mal but  very  important  character, 
a  statement^  sealed  with  their  re- 
spective seals,  that  the  ratifications 
have  been  excltanged.  The  docu- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  foreign  power  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  and  the  document  at- 
testing the  fact  that  ratifications 
have  been  exchanged,  are  then  de- 
posited in  the  Foi-eign  Office. 

^  It  is  possible  that  a  treaty  may 
require  legislation  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  effect  Such  is  the  case 
with  treaties  involving  fiscal 
changes  which  cannot  be  brought 
about  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament. The  i*atification  is  then 
postponed  till  the  required  loglsla^ 
tion  has  taken  phice,  or  the  treaty 
must  contain,  express  or  implied, 
a  condition  subsequent  that  its 
operation  is  dependent  on  Ihe  ac- 
tion of  Parliament."  Anson*s  Law 
and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
Part  II;  The  Crown,  2d  edition, 
pp.  48-49. 
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ate,  it  must  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that  boily  before  it  k 
ratiiied ;  and  there  must  be  an  exchange  of  ratifications  with 
the  other  power,  before  the  treaty  finally  becomes  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.*    In  the  Senate  it  has  to  pass  throogh 


S  465. 

Itue  haous  treaties  of  1899. 

To  what  extent  this  ratification 
b  neceanary  and  whether  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  regard  to  any  ar- 
rangements with  foi-eign  powers 
has  to  some  extent  been  discussed 
in  note  2  to  §  4d3,  pp.  367,  et  seq. 
ante. 

On  July  29, 1899,  several  conven- 
tions were  concluded  at  The  Hague 
by  the  representiitives  of  powers 
who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the 
Peace  Conference  in  that  ci  ty.  One 
of  these  was  a  **  convention  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional differences,"  consisting  of 
sixty -one  articles  providing  for  in- 
ternational commissions  of  inquiry, 
and  for  international  arbitration. 
By  Art.  XX  the  signatory  powers 
undertook  to  **  organize  a  permsr 
neot  court  of  arbitration  accessible 
at  all  times,  and  acting,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  tlie  parties 
in  nccordauco  with  the  rules  of 
procedure  included  in  the  prasent 
convention.''  Arts.  XXIII  and 
XXIV  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  not  moit)  than  four  per- 
sons by  each  Power  to  act  as 
arbitrators. 

President  McKiuley  appointed 
Benjamin  Harrison,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  the  I'nited  States  (now 
deceasi-d  and  succeeded  by  Hon. 
OKcar  S.  Straus);  H(>n.  Melville 
\V.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  Hon.  George  Gray,  Dela- 
ware, formerly  Si^nator  of  the 
United  States  and  now  United 
States   Circuit    Judge;    and    Hon. 
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John  W.  Griggs,  formerly  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 
Article  XXXI  is  as  follows: 
**  The  powers  which  resort  to  arbi- 
tration shall  sign  a  special  act 
(comprofNis),  in  which  the  snbjeet 
of  the  difference  shall  be  precisely 
defined,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  tlie  arbitraton.  This 
act  implies  an  agreement  by  each 
party  to  submit  in  good  faith  to 
the  award.'* 

Then  follow  a  number  of  arUdas 
establisliing  the  rules  and  proced- 
ure to  be  followed  by  the  parties 
to  arbitrations  before  the  court. 

For  this,  and  other  treaties  eon- 
eluded  at  The  Hague  Conferenoe, 
sec  The  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hagne,  by  F.  W.  Holla,  pp.  874  eC 
seq. 

Up  to  tlie  present  time  no  dis- 
puted question  has  been  referred 
to  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
by  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  discnsaed 
from  an  academic  stand  point, 
whether  the  Executive  department 
of  the  United  States  can  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  this  court  by 
protocol  or  agieement  without  se»- 
atorial  action  tliereon,  or  whether  a 
formal  agreement  or  treaty  to  arbi- 
trate must  be  made  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate  similar  to  tliose  with 
Great  Britain  of  1871,  as  to  the 
'^  Civil  War''  and  *' Alabama'* 
Claims,  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1S8», 
p.  478,  and  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899.  p.  252),  and  of  18$^  as  to  the 
Bering  Sea  dispute,  both  of  whiofa 
were  ratified  by  the  Senate.  ( U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  262. ) 
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the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations ;  this  Committee  has  always  been  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  both  of  the  leading  political  parties,  the  domi- 
nant one  having  the  majority  in  the  Committee  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate.  The  legal  questions  involved  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers  are  of  such  importance  that  proficiency 
in  constitutional  and  international  law  has  become  a  sine  qua 
non  for  membership  in  that  Committee,  the  list  of  whose 
members  during  the  past  century  would  include  the  names  of 
many  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  United  States,  whose  reputa- 
tions are  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 
If  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


The  yiews  of  Mr.  Holls  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  submit  matters  to  this 
tribunal    for   arbitration,    as    ex- 
preased  on  p.  216  of  his  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Ths  Hap^ue,  after  refer- 
ring to  Art.  X  of  the  treaty  which 
proyides  for  appointments  of  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry  are  as  follows: 
**This  point  is  of  essential  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  account  of  the  power 
of  tlie  Senate.     The  appointment 
of    a   Commismission  of    Inquiry 
having  no  further  necessary  conse- 
quences than  the  providing  for  each 
party's  share  of  necessary  expenses, 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic   functions  of  the 
President  and  Department  of  State^ 
by      memorandum      or     protocol 
whereas  an  agreement  to  submit 
any  question  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, the    decision  to  be   binding 
upon  the  parties,  must  necessarily 
take  the  form  of  a  treaty  requiring 
the  constitutional    cooperation  of 
the  Senate.** 

The  Hague  treaties  were  ratified 

Feb.  7th,  1900;  have  not  been  offi- 

ciaUy  reported  but  will  probably 

appear  in  32  U.  S.  Stat  at  Large. 

*  The  Senate  Document  No.  231, 


already  referred  to  (note  0,  §  444- 
p.  312,  ante)  is  a  compilation  of  i*e- 
ports  from  this  committee  since 
1789.  Amongst  some  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  names  are  mentioned  as 
the  authors  of  reports,  are  Charles 
Sumner,  John  W.  Clayton,  Frede- 
rick T.  Frelinghuysen,  John  T. 
Morgan,  William  Windom,  George 
H.  Pendleton,  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Cushman  K.  Davis,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Greorge  Gray,  William  H. 
Seward,  William  M.  £varts,  James 
Buchanan,  Henry  Clay,  Edward 
Everett,  John  Sherman,  Daniel 
Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  and  many 
others.  Some  of  the  reports  have 
become  famous  as  containinq^  ex- 
positions of  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  Amongst  these  is  the  re- 
port of  Senator  Sumner  on  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  pay  our  citizens  for 
their  claims  known  as  the  French 
spoliation  claims,  which  were  sat- 
isfied as  against  France  by  the 
treaties  of  1800  and  1803.  (See 
p.  274,  Part  I,  Sen.  Doc.  231,  cited 
supra. ) 

In  the  Letters  of  Historicus  in 
The  London  Times,  originally  pub- 
lished under  an  nssumed  name,  but 
now  credited  to  Sir  William  Vernon 
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reports  the  treaty  favorably,  it  is  still  necessary  for  its  adyo- 
cates  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  in  order 
to  ratify  it,  and  all  questions  relating  to  it  are  fully  open  for 
discussion.^    The  consideration  of  treaties  is  sometimes  con- 


Harcoort,  a  striking  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  authority  which  should  be 
given  to  American  decisions  on  the 
subject  of  international  law.  On 
page  xii  of  the  p^e^ace,af  ter  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  Washington  and  a 
refercDce  to  the  closing  cliapters  of 


to  the  archives  of  American  diplo- 
matic statesmanship  at  the  close 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  pub- 
lislied  volumes  of  American  State 
Papers  during  the  early  yean  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War  pre- 


Marshairs  Biography,  he  says:  '*  I  sent  a  noble  monument  of  dignity, 
have  spoken  with  the  respect  they  j  modei*ation,  and  good  faith.  They 
deserve  of  the  judicial  records  of  are  repertories  of  statesmanlike 
American  decisions.  But  an  equal  principles  and  juridical  knowl- 
if  not  higher  reputation  belongs   edge." 

*  JAMES  BBYOE  ON  TU£  SENATE  AS  AN  EXECUTIVE  AND  JCJDICIAIi  BODY. 

**  The  Senate  is  not  only  a  legislative  but  also  an  executive  Chamber; 
in  fact  in  its  early  days  the  executive  functions  seem  to  have  been 
thought  the  more  important;  and  Hamilton  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
the  national  executive  authority  as  divided  between  two  branches,  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  These  executive  functions  are  two,  the 
power  of  approving  treaties,  and  that  of  confirming  nominations  to 
office  submitted  by  the  President. 

**  To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  as  regards  treaties  (see  above,  [Bryce,  vol.  I]  chap.  VI)  I 
need  only  add  that  the  Senate,  through  its  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
engagements  with  foreign  powers,  secures  a  general  control  over  foreign 
policy.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  whether  he  will  com- 
municate current  negotiations  to  it  and  take  its  advice  upon  them,  or 
will  say  nothing  till  he  lays  a  completed  treaty  before  it.  One  or 
other  course  is  from  time  to  time  f«)llowed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  or  the  degree  of  friendliness  existing  between  the  President 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  But  in  general,  the  President's  best 
policy  is  to  keep  the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  majority,  and  in  piarticu- 
lar  the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  informed  of  the  progress  of 
any  pending  negotiation.  He  thus  feels  the  pulse  of  the  Senate,  and 
foresees  what  kind  of  arrangement  he  can  induce  it  to  sanction,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  good  understanding  between  himself  and  his  coad- 
jutors is  promoted.  It  is  well  worth  his  wliile  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
good  humor,  for,  like  other  assemblies,  it  has  a  collective  self-esteem 
which  makes  it  seek  to  gain  all  the  information  and  power  it  can  draw 
in.  The  right  of  going  into  secret  session  enables  the  whole  Senate  to 
consider  despatches  communicated  by  the  President;  and  the  more 
important  ones,  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee,  are  thus  occasionally  discussed  without  the  disadvantage 
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fined  to  Executive  session,  but  more  frequently  the  injanctioa 
of  secrecy  has  been  removed  and  the  debate  carried  on  in 

of  publicity.  Of  course  no  momentoaB  secret  can  be  long  kept,  even 
by  the  committee,  according  to  tlie  proverb  in  tlie  Elder  Edda — *Tell 
one  man  thy  secret,  but  not  two;  if  three  know,  the  world  knows.* 

**  This  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Senate  goes  far  to  meet  that 
tenible  difficulty  which  a  democracy,  or  indeed  any  free  government, 
finds  in  dealing  with  foreign  Powers.  If  every  step  to  be  taken  roust 
be  previously  submitted  to  the  governing  assembly,  the  nation  is  forced 
to  show  its  whole  hand,  and  precious  opportunities  of  winoing  an  ally 
or  striking  a  bargain  may  be  lost  If  on  the  other  hand  the  executive 
is  permitted  to  conduct  negotiations  in  secret,  there  is  always  the  risk, 
either  that  the  governing  assembly  may  disavow  what  has  been  done,  a 
risk  which  makes  foreign  states  legitimately  suspicious  and  unwilling 
to  negotiate,  or  that  the  nation  may  have  to  ratify,  because  it  feels 
bound  in  honor  by  the  act  of  its  executive  agents,  arrangements  which 
its  judgment  condemns.  The  frequent  participation  of  the  Senate  in 
negotiations  diminishes  these  difficulties,  because  it  apprises  the  ex- 
ecutive of  what  the  judgment  of  the  ratifying  body  is  likely  to  be,  and 
it  commits  that  body  by  advance.  The  necessity  of  ratification  by  the 
Senate  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  treaty,  enables  the  country  to  retire 
from  a  doubtful  bargain,  though  in  a  way  which  other  Powers  find  dis- 
agreeable, as  England  did  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  Reverdy  John- 
eon  treaty  of  1860.  European  statesmen  may  ask  what  becomes  under 
such  a  system  of  the  boldness  and  promptitude  so  often  needed  to 
effect  a  successful  coup  in  foreign  policy,  or  how  a  consistent  attitude 
can  be  maintained  if  there  is  in  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee  a  sort  of  second  foreign  secretary.  The  answer  is  that 
America  is  not  Europe.  The  problems  which  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
United  States  has  to  deal  with  are  far  fewer  and  usually  far  simpler 
than  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  republic  keeps  consistently  to  her 
own  side  of  the  Atlantic;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  system 
of  senatorial  control  that  it  has  tended,  by  discouraging  the  executive 
from  schemes  which  may  prove  resultlens,  to  diminish  the  taste  for 
foreign  enterprises,  and  to  save  the  country  from  being  entangled  with 
alliances,  protectorates,  responsibilities  of  all  sorts  beyond  its  own 
frontiers.  It  is  the  easier  for  the  Americans  to  practice  this  resei-ve 
because  they  need  no  alliances,  standing  unassailable  in  their  own 
hemisphere.  The  circumstances  of  England,  with  her  powerful  Euro- 
pean neighbors,  her  Indian  Empire,  and  her  colonies  scattered  over  the 
world,  are  widely  different.  Yet  different  as  the  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land are,  the  day  may  come  when  in  England  the  question  of  limiting 
the  at  present  all  but  unlimited  discretion  of  the  executive  in  foreign 
affairs  will  have  to  be  dealt  with;  and  the  example  of  the  American 
Senate  will  then  deserve  and  receive  careful  study.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  most  impoitant  acts  done  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  relations  are  purely  executive  acts  (as  for  instance,  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  ships, )  which  the  Senate  cannot  control. 
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open  session.^    As  a  general  rule,  the  terms  of  tfae  treaty  be- 
come public  property,  and  the  views  of  senators  in  regard 

**  The  Senate  mny  and  occasionally  does  amend  a  treaty,  and  return 
it  amended  to  the  President.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  pro- 
posing a  draft  treaty  to  him,  or  asking  him  to  prepare  one,  but  this  is 
not  the  piactioe.     For  ratiiication  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  is  required.     This  gives  great  power  to  a  vexatious  minority, 
and  increases  the  danger,  evidenced  by  several  incidents  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Union,  that  the  Senate  or  a  factitm  in  it  may  deal  with  foreign 
policy  in  a  narrow,  sectional,  electioneering  spirit.     When  the  interest 
of  any  group  of  States  is.  or  is  supposed  to  be,  opposed  to  the  making 
of  a  given  treaty,  that  treaty  may  be  defeated  by  the  senators  from 
those  States.     They  tell  the  other  senators  of  their  own  party  that  the 
prospects  of  the  party  in  the  district  of  the  country  whence  they  come 
will  be  improved  if  the  treaty  is  rejected  and  a  bold  aggi-essive  line  is 
taken  in  further  negotiations.     Some  of  these  senators,  who  care  more 
for  the  party  than  for  justice  or  the  common  interests  of  the  country, 
rally  to  the  cry,  aurl  all  the  more  gladly  if  their  party  is  opposed  to  the 
President  in  p«>\ver.  beoause  in  defeating  the  treaty  they  humiliate  his  ad- 
ministiation.     Supposinjr  their  party  to  command  a  majority,  the  treaty 
is  probably  rejected,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue  per- 
haps indefinitely  postponed.     It  may  he  thought  that  tlie  party  acting 
so  vexatiously  nvIII  suiter  in  public  esteem.     This  happens  in  exti-eme 
cases;  but  the  public  are  usually  so  indifferent  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
so  little  skilled  in  judging  of  them,  that  offences  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  may  be  committed  with  practical  impunity.     It  is  harder  to 
fix  responsibility  on  a  body  of  senators  than  on  the  executive;  and 
whereas  the  executive  has  usually  an  interest  in  settling  diplomatic 
troubles,  whose  continuance  it  finds  annoying,  the  Senate  has  no  such 
interest,  but  is  willintr  to  keep  them  open  so  long  as  there  is  a  pi-ospect 
of  sucking  some  political  advantage  out  of  them.     The  habit  of  using 
foreign  pnlicy  for  electioneering  purposes  is  not  confined  to  America. 
We  have  seen  ir  in  England,  we  have  seen  it  in  France,  we  have  seen  it 
even  in  monarrhical  (iermany.     But  in  America  the  ti'eaty-confirming 
power  of  the  Senate  opens  a  particularly  easy  and  tempting  door  to  such 
practices."     liiyce's  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I,  pp.  102-105. 

*The  injuncti<»n  of  secrecy  on  i  was  debated  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
messages  transmitting  treaties  and  '  ment.  The  treaty  of  Washington 
pai)ers  relating  thereto  always  re-  of  1871  was  published  while  the 
mains  until  removed  by  formal  res-  debate  was  in  progress  in  Execn- 
olution.  In  the  case  of  the  fish-  tive  Session  and  this  caused  an 
eries  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  investigation  to  be  ordered  for  the 
known  as  the  Bayard-Chamberlain  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  it 
treaty  of  1888,  there  was  a  long  de. '  was  obtained  by  the  paper  publish- 
bate  on  the  motion  to  remove  the  in- 1  ing  it.  The  treaty  of  1898  with 
junction.  The  treaty  meanwhile  '  Spain  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
was  published  in  Canada  where  it  I  dent  to  the  Senate  on  January  4, 
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thereto  become  equally  well  known,  within  a  very  short  time 
after  its  conclusion  by  the  commissioners.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  amendments  have  been  suggested  by  the  Senate  and 
the  treaty  returned  to  the  commissioners  for  new  negotia- 
tions, or  amendments  have  been  prepared  by  the  Senate  and 
the  ratification  made  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
in  its  amended  form  by  the  other  government.'  Even  after  a 
two-thirds  majority  has  expressed  its  approval  of  the  treaty, 
and  before  it  is  returned  to  the  President  with  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  its  ratification,  the  President  still  has  another 
opportunity  of  considering  whether  or  not  he  will  sign  the 
resolution  of  ratification  and  deliver  the  treaty  to  the  State 
Department,  for  formal  exchange  of  the  ratification  thereof* 
with  the  other  contracting  power. 

§  466.  Congressional  power  over  operation  of  treaties. — 
After  such  ratification  the  treaty  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, within  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 


1809.  The  injunction  of  secrecy 
was  removed  on  January  11,  1899, 
and  the  papers  printed  it,  but  the 
debate  on  the  ratification  pro- 
ceeded in  Executive  Session  until 
the  vote  was  taken. 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  con- 
cerning all  matters  in  Executive 
Session  of  the  Senate,  of  which  a 
record  was  kept  in  the  Executive 
Journal,  was  removed  by  resolu- 
tion-of  the  Senate  adopted  June  28, 
1886. 

•Scribner's  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary, 1902, contains  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U. 
S.  Senator  for  Massachusetts,  in 
which  he  refers  to  numerous  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Senate  has  ad- 
vised Hie  Executive  as  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  treaties;  and  also  to  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  specific  in- 
stances in  which  the  Senate  has 
amended  treaties  before  ratifying 
them;  this  list  includes  the  Jay 
treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain 


and  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mex- 
ico. 

^  The  treaty  itself  generally  con- 
tains some  provision  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  the  place 
genei-ally  being  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  contracting  powers,  and  the 
time  from  three  to  twelve  months 
after  the  signature,  depending  upon 
the  time  required  for  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the 
respective  governments  to  ratify  it, 
according  to  constitutional  require- 
ments. The  treaties  with  the  rat- 
ifications are  generally  exchanged 
by  the  accredited  representatives 
of  one  part  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  (or  corresponding  official  of 
the  Executive  Department)  of  the 
other.  Sometimes  as  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of 
1871,  when  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 
was  sent  to  London  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  special  representative  is 
sent  with  the  treaty  and  ratifica- 
tions. 
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Representatives  to  render  the  treaty  ineffectual  bj  refraiii- 
ing  from  passing  the  necessary  legislation  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Indeed,  if  by  any  revulsion  in  popular  feeling  the  polit- 
ical complexion  of  the  Senate  should  be  changed,  a  majority 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  (or  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  in 
case  of  veto  by  the  President)  can  absolutely  abrogate  the 
treaty  by  enacting  hostile  or  conflicting  legislation.^  Such 
course  would,  indeed,  be  inconsistent  with  good  faith  and 
with  the  long  established,  and  honorable  course  pursued  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  power,  however, 
exists  to  do  so,  and  could  be  exercised  if  Congress  saw  fit 
It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  treaty-making 
power  is  apparently  absolute  and  unlimited,  these  checks  and 
balances  practically  prevent  it  from  being  exercised  in  any 
manner  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people. 

§  467.  Diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to  limitatioiis  M 
the  treaty-making  power. — If  we  continue  the  examination 
of  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  can  only  be  in  the  nature  of  investigation,  and  colla- 
tion, of  opinions  which  have  already  been  expressed  by  those 
who  have  given  the  matter  their  consideration,  and  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion,  on  account 
of  the  many  diverse  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  it,  by  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est respect,  and  which  have  undoubted  weight,  with  legis- 
latures and  with  courts. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  could  not  exercise  its  treaty-making  power  in 
regard  to  matters  wholly  within  State  jurisdiction  to  any 
greater  extent  than  Congress  could  exercise  its  legislative 
powers :  *  in  this  respect,  however,  he  has  certainly  been  over- 


§466. 

1  This  subject  is  so  fully  treated 
iB  Chapter  XII,  in  tliis  volume  ante, 
that  no  further  reference  will  be 
made  to  it  at  this  point.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  head- 
lines of  that  chapter. 

§467. 

^Wharton's    Int    Law    Digest, 
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vol.  II,  p.  16.  For  views  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Central  Government  to  alien- 
ate territory  see  extracts  from  opin- 
ion of  Justice  White  in  Duwnet  vs. 
Bidwell  {Insular  Case),  U.  a  Sup. 
Ct.  1901,  182  U.  S.,  244,  see  p.  816, 
quoted  at  length  in  Insular  Casks 
Appendix,  pp.  486,  487,  Tolome  L 
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ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  that  tribunal  on  numerous 
occasions  has  distinctly  held  that  the  treaty-making  power 
could,  and  did,  regulate  the  descent  of  property,  as  well  as 
other  matters  under  State  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  doing  so 
it  can  supersede  all  conflicting  State  laws,  which  Congress 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  could  not  possibly  do 
by  ordinary  legislation/^ 

§  ^6S.  Tiews  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lieense  Cases. — In  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  effect  of 
treaties  on  State  legislation,  cases  were  cited  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  treaty-making  power,^  referring  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Li- 
cense^ and  Passenger^  Cases.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  the  License  cases  refers  to  the  extent  of  the 
treaty -making  power  as  follows :  "  By  the  6th  article  and 
2d  clause  of  the  constitution  it  is  thus  declared : — '  That  this 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.' 

'*This  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
sometimes  applied  or  expounded  without  those  qualifications 
which  the  character  of  the  parties  to  that  instrument,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 
necessarily  imply.  Every  power  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  must  be  expounded  in  coincidence  with  a  per- 
fect right  in  the  States  to  all  that  they  have  not  delegated ; 
coincidence,  too,  with  the  possession  of  every  power  and 
right  necessary  for  their  existence  and  preservation  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  ever  were,  in  intention  or 
in  fact,  ceded  to  the  general  government.  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  within  the 
legitimate  powers  vested  by  the  constitution.  Treaties,  to 
be  vaUd,  must  be  made  within  the  scope  of  the  same  powers ; 


•  Chapter  XI  of  this  volume  ante, 
is  devoted  to  the  relative  etTect  of 
State  laws  and  treaty  stipalations. 

IMS. 

i|35S,  p.  59,  ante, 

*The  License  Cases,  U.  S.  Sup. 


Ct.  1847,  5  Howard,  504-633,  Ta- 
ney, Ch.  J.,  McLean,  Catkon, 
Daniel  Woodbury,  Gribr,  J  J. 
The  remarks  quoted  appear  at 
p.  613. 
s  See  note  to  §  469. 
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for  there  can  be  no  '  authority  of  the  United  States,'  save 
what  is  derived  mediately  or  inamedi  itely,  and  r^ularly  and 
..legitimately,  from  the  constitution.  A  treaty,  no  more  than 
llan  ordinary  statute,  can  arbitrarily  cede  away  any  one  right 
lof  a  State  or  of  any  citizen  of  a  State.  In  cases  of  alleged 
Iconflict  between  a  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  oonsti- 
tution,  or  between  the  law  of  a  State  and  the  constitution 
or  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  this  court  must  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  either  law  with  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  whether  the  decision  of  the  court  in  such  cases 
be  itself  binding  or  otherwise  must  depend  upon  its  con- 
formity with,  or  its  warrant  from,  the  constitution.  It  can- 
not be  correctly  held,  that  a  decision,  merely  because  it  be 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  override  alike  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  both  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States." 
§  469.  Tiews  in  the  Passenger  Cases  of  1849.— In  the 
Pd^enger  Caaes^  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
respect  to  the  treaty  power  is  as  follows:  "The  first  in- 
quiry is,  whether,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  federal  government  has  the  power  to  compel 
the  several  States  to  receive,  and  suffer  to  remain  in  associa- 
tion with  its  citizens,  ever\^  person  or  class  of  persons  whom 
it  may  be  the  policy  or  pleasure  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
mit. In  my  judgment,  this  question  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  controversy  in  this  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  general  government  have,  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress, 
required  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  permit  the  aliens 
in  question  to  land.  I  think  there  is  no  treaty  or  act  of 
Congress  which  can  justly  be  so  construed.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  that  question  until  we  have  first  in- 
quired whether  Congress  can  lawfully  exercise  such  a  power, 
and  whether  the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to  it.  For  if 
the  people  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  of  expelling  from  their  borders  any 


§469. 

*  The  Passenrfpr  Caups^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  1849,  7  Howard,  283,  Ta- 
ney, Cli.  J.,  McLkan,  Waynk, 
Catrox,  McKin'ley,  Grier,  Dan- 
iel, Woodbury,  J  J.    All  of  the 
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Justices  wrote  opinions.  The 
court  being  equally  divided  there 
was  no  opinion  of  the  coort.  See 
8 y  Uabus.  The  extract  quoted  from 
the  Chief  Justices*  opinion  is  on 
p.  465. 
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person,  or  class  of  persons,  whom  it  might  deem  dangerous 
to  its  peace,  or  likely  to  produce  a  physical  or  moral  evil 
among  its  citizens,  then  any  treaty  or  law  of  Congress  in- 
vading this  right,  and  authorizing  the  introduction  of  any 
person  or  description  of  persons  against  the  consent  of  the 
State,  would  be  an  usurpation  of  power  which  this  court 
could  neither  recognize  nor  enforce.  I  had  supposed  this 
question  not  now  open  to  dispute."  ^ 

§  470.  Both  of  above  opinions  obiter ;  no  specific  trea- 
ties involved. — No  particular  treaty  was  under  considera- 
tion in  either  of  these  cases;  in  both  cases  the  question 
was  whether  or  not  general  treaty  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers,  granting  to  their  respective  citi- 
zens reciprocal  privileges  of  immigration,  travel  and  right 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  prevented 
the  States  from  imposing  restrictions  in  the  way  of  passenger 
taxes  and  license  fees  which  would  interfere  with  the  treaty 
rights  of  aliens.  The  court  held,  as  expressed  in  the  above 
qaoted  opinions,  that  no  treaty  stipulation  existed  which 
would  be  a  bar  to  the  action.  As  the  cases  were  decided  on 
entirely  different  points,  the  remarks  are  to  a  great  extent 
obiter^  and  as  no  particular  treaty  was  involved,  and  no  treaty 
was  declared  void,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  court  to  any  further  extent  than  as  a  gen- 
eral declaration  that  there  must  be  some  limitation  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power,  but  that  such 
limitations  cannot  be  defined  until  the  occasion  arises  for  do- 
ing so  in  regard  to  some  specified  treat}'^  which  has  over- 
stepped those  limitations. 

§  471.  Justice  Swayne's  earlier  views  expressed  at  Circnit. 
— An  opinion  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  1866,*  while 
sitting  as  a  Circuit  Justice,  has  been  cited  on  the  limitation 
side  of  the  question ;  in  this  he  said  that  "  a  treaty  is  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,"  but 


'The  Chief  Justice  then  cites: 

Holmes  vs.  Jtnnison^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1840,  14  reters,  540. 

Oroves  vs.  Slaughter,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct  1841, 15  Peters,  449,  McLean,  J. 

Prigg   vs.    Pennsylcaniaj  U.  S. 


Sup.  Ct  1842,  16  Peters,  539,  Sto- 
ry, J. 

§471. 

^  United  States  vs.  Bhodes^  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.  186(5,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  Rep.  28, 
at  p.  43,  SWAYNS,  J. 
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adds,  '^  What  is  unwarranted  or  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion can  no  more  be  done  in  one  way  than  in  another.  The 
authority  of  the  National  Government  is  limited,  though 
supreme  in  its  sphere  of  operation.  As  compared  with  the 
State  governments,  the  subjects  upon  which  it  operates  are 
few  in  number.  Its  objects  are  all  national.  It  is  one  wholly 
of  delegated  powers.  The  States  possess  all  which  they  have 
not  surrendered ;  the  government  of  the  Union  only  such  as 
the  Constitution  has  given  it,  expressly  or  incidentally,  and 
by  reasonable  intendment.  Whenever  an  act  of  that  gov- 
ernment is  challenged,  a  grant  of  power  must  be  shown  or 
the  act  is  void."  A  number  of  treaty  instances  are  then  re- 
ferred to  in  which  Indians,  colored  persons  and  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  are  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  remarks,  however,  are  preceded  by  the  sentence: 
"These  powers  are  not  involved  in  the  question  before  as, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  particularly  to  consider  them  " — thus 
showing  that  the  whole  matter  was  purely  obiter  so  far  as 
that  case  was  concerned. 

§  472.  Jnstice  Swa}iie'8  later  views  expressed  in  the  Sn- 
preme  Court ;  Haneustein  vs.  Lynham ;  The  Cherokee  To- 
bacco.— Mr.  Justice  Swayne's  thoroughly  considered  and 
authoritative  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treaty-making  power, 
when  the  matter  was  squarely  before  the  court  has  been  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  in  which  his  de- 
cision in  the  c;ise  of  Ilaxunstehi  vs.  ZynA^zm, decided  in  1879 
is  discussed  at  length.^  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  also  elsewhere 
expressed  his  views  on  this  question  ^  declaring  that  **  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  treaty  cannot  change  the  Constitution 
or  be  held  valid  if  it  be  in  violation  of  that  instmment" 
Undoubtedlv  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that 
treaties  could  not  provide  for  anything  to  be  done  which 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  case 
last  cited,  however,  the  question  involved  was  the  relative 
weight  of  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress,  and  which  of  the  two 
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^Hauenstein  vs.  Lynham^  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1879, 100  U,  S.  483,  Swayne, 
J.,  and  see  extracts  from  opinion 
in  §  334  of  chap.  XI,  p.  20,  ante. 
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^The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct  1870,  11  Wallace,  616, 
SwAYNB,  J.,  and  see  §  STS,  p.  84, 

ante. 
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should  sapersede  the  other  in  case  of  conflict ;  no  questions 
were  raised  on  the  record  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  Slates 
to  make  the  treaty  under  consideration. 

§  473.  Justice  McLean's  views  in  Lattimer  vs.  Poteet.— 
Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  construing,  a  certain  clause  in  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  relating  to  territory  entirely 
within  the  domain  of  one  of  the  States,  said  that  the  case 
involved  the  powerof  the  United  States  to  vary  private  rights 
by  treaty.  He  declared  that  it  could  not  be  denied  "  that 
the  parties  to  a  treaty  are  competent  to  determine  any  dis- 
putes respecting  its  limits."  Continuing  he  said:  "It  is  a 
sound  principle  of  national  law,  and  applies  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  this  government,  whether  exercised  with  a 
foreign  nation  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  all  questions  of  dis- 
puted boundaries  may  be  settled  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 
And  to  the  exercise  of  these  high  functions  by  the  govern- 
ment within  its  constitutional  powers,  neither  the  rights  of  a 
state  nor  those  of  an  individual  can  be  interposed."  ^ 

The  views  of  Chancellor  Kent^  and  Justice  Field  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.^ 

§  474.  Northeastern  bonndary  controversy  ;  views  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Chancellor  Kent.— In  1842  the  dispute^ 


§478. 

1  Lattimer  vs.  Poteet^  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  1S40,  14  Peters,  4,  McLean,  J. 
«§  272,  p.  411,  vol.  L 
•See  Geqfroy  vs.  Biggs,  U.  S.  Sup. 


Ct.  1890,  133  U.  S.  258,  Field,  J., 
and  extracts  from  opinions  in  §  335, 
p.  23,  ante.  For  a  comparison  of 
views  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Jus- 
tice Field  see  §  426,  p.  230,  ante. 


§474. 

^HOTB  ON  SBTTLEMBNT  OF  BOUND ABY  DISPUTES  WITH  GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

Tbe  entire  Dorthem  boundary  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  this  counti^  and  Great  Britain,  since  1783. 
ThUwas  the  natural  result  of  the  boundaries  having  been  fixed  orip^i- 
niWy  without  actual  survey.     There  have  been  several  arbitrations, 
AamerooB  boundary  commissions,  and  not  less  than  eleven  treaties 
tmongst  them  (exclusive  of  those  relating  to  Alaska  bonndary):  the 
Provisional  Articles  of  1782  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  370);  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  1783  (Id.,  p.  375);  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  (Id.,  p.  379,  and 
tee  p.  882,  as  to  St.  Croix  River);  Explanatory  Articles,  1798,  as  to 
WwSt  Croix  (Id.,  p.  896);  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814  (Id.,  p.  399);  (for 
^ivatlons  of  Commissioners  thereunder  as  to  the  boundaries,  see  Id., 
PA 405,  i'l  seq.);  Fisheries  and  Boundaries,  1818  (Id.,  p.  415,  for  art.  II, 
'^i^tiag  to  l^orthwest  boundary  of  Lake  of  Woods  to  Stony  [Rocky] 
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between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  over  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  reached  a  very  acute  condition.    Both  ooan- 

Mountains,  see  p.  416,  and  for  art.  Ill  as  to  joint  oooupation  of  dlipnted 
territory  west  of  Mountains  to  Pacitic,  see  pp.  416-^17);  Ck>ntiniiiii^ 
joint  occupation  west  uf  Rocky  Mountains,  1827  (Id.,  p.  426);  Snbmittliig^ 
Noitlieastern  boundary  to  arbiti-ation,  1827  (Id.,  p.  429);  Webster- 
Asliburton  treaty  of  1812,  settliu};  Nortlieastern  boundary  (Id.,  p.  432); 
Biiclianan-Pakenliam  treaty  of  1846,  adjusting  northwestern  boundary 
(Id.,  p.  438);  Ti-eaty  of  Washington,  1871,  referring  disputed  points  in 
liist  inentioued  treaty  to  arbitnttion  (Id.,  p.  478).  See  Whaiton^s  lot 
Law  Digest,  Vol.  II,  §§  150,  et  seq. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  1782  to  1842  efforts  had  been  made  to 
properly  delimitate  the  northeastern  boundary.  The  arbitration  of 
1827  had  been  unsatisfactory  to  both  countries  and  matters  reached  a 
crisis  in  1842.  Lord  Asliburton  then  came  to  the  United  States  and  a 
treaty  was  prepared  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Webster^ 
Asliburton  treaty.  Articles  I  and  II  fixed  a  line  which  has  ever  sinoe 
been  recognized  as  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ko  cession  was  act- 
ually made  as  the  territoiy  through  which  the  northeastern  boundaiy 
ran  was  described  as  **  disputed  territory." 

Articles  IV  and  Y  of  the  treaty  (U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  485,  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1889,  p.  228),  are  as  follows: 

Abticle  IV. 
All  grants  of  land  heretofore  made  by  either  party,  within  the  limits 
Grants  of  land,  &c.,  <>^  the  territory  which  by  this  treaty  falls  within  tlie 
within  the  territory."  dominions  of  the  other  party,  shall  be  held  valid, 
ratified,  and  confirmed  to  the  persons  in  possession  under  such  grants, 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  teiTitoi-y  had  by  this  treaty  fallen  within 
the  dominions  of  the  party  by  whom  such  grants  were  made;  and  all 
equitable  possessory  claims,  arising  from  a  possession  and  improrement 
of  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  by  the  person  actually  in  possession,  or  by 
those  under  whom  such  person  claims,  for  more  than  six  years  before 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  deemed  yalld,  and  be 
confiruied  and  quieted  by  a  release  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  of  the 
title  to  such  lot  or  parcel  of  land,  so  described  as  best  to  include  tlie 
improvements  made  thereon;  and  in  all  other  respects  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  a<^ree  to  deal  upon  the  most  liberal  principles  of  equity  with 
the  settlers  actually  dwelling  upon  the  territory  falling  to  them,  xe- 
spectively,  which  has  heretofore  been  in  dispute  between  them. 

Article  V. 
Whereas  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory on  the  northeastern  boundary,  some  moneys     nirtrihntlon  of  the 
have  been  received  by  the  authorities  of  Her  Britan-  "diurated  territory 
Die  Majesty's  province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  depredations  on  the  forests  of  the  said  torritory, 
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»  made  claims  to  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  somi 
astment  had  to  be  arrived  at  in  order  to  prevent  actual 

ch  moneys  were  to  be  carried  to  a  fund  caHed  the  '  disputed  terri- 
r  fund/  the  proceeds  whereof  it  was  agreed  should  be  hereafter 
1  oyer  to  the  parties  interested,  in  the  proportions  to  be  determined 
I  final  settlement  of  boundaries,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  correct 
>unt  of  all  receipts  and  payments  on  the  said  fund  shall  be  delivered 
she  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  within  six  months  after  the 
fication  of  this  treaty;  and  the  proportion  of  the  amount  due  thereon 
he  State  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  any  bonds  or  securities 
ertaining  thereto  shall  be  paid  and  delivered  over  to  the  Government 
be  United  States;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees 
eceive  for  the  use  of,  and  pay  over  to,  the  States  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
lasetts,  their  respective  portions  of  said  fund,  and  further,  to  pay 

satisfy  said  States,  respectively,  for  all  claims  for  expenses  in- 
red  by  them  in  protecting  the  said  heretofore  disputed  territory  and 
iing  a  survey  thereof  in  1838;  the  Goverument  of  the  United  States 
Being  with  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  pay  them  the 
;her  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  equal  moieties,  on 
[>ant  of  their  assent  to  the  line  of  boundary  described  in  this  treaty, 

in  consideration  of  the  conditions  and  equivalents  received  therefor 

1  the  Goverument  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.'* 

\e  Northeastern  boundary  dispute  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 

ressional,  and  other,  debate,  and  many  reports  and  books  were  pub- 
I  thereon,  amongst  them  (taken  from  Poor's  Index  of  Documents) : 

9Age  on  Relations  with  Great  Britain.    President  Martin  Van 
Feb.  9,  1839,  Ex.  Docs.,  No.  181,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Vol.  IV. 
.  8vo. 

mitting  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  accompanying  cor- 

)nce,  on  the  subject  of  the  territorial  relations  of  the  United 

id  Great  Britain,  questions  as  to  boundaries,  neutrality,  etc. 

on  Northeastern  Boundary.    Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

S39,  Senate  Docs.,  No.  272,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  Vol.  IV.,  2 

ends  adoption  of  resolutions  denying  the  existence  of  any 

that  the  territory  in  dispute  on  the  northeastern  boundary 

t>ed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government  until 

'lement  of  the  boundary  question,  and  asserting  that  if  the 

rnment  shall  attempt  by  military  force  to  assume  jurisdic- 

s  territory  the  exigency  will  have  occurred  rendering  it 

\e  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

n  invasion. 

vstem  Boundary.    Albert  Gallatin,  1840.    Published  by 
New  York,  179  pp.,  with  8  maps. 

'.he  United  States  to  the  northeastern  boundary  claimed 
he  treaty  of  1783. 
be  Northeastern  Boundary.     President-  ^' 
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hostilities.      The  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Webster- Ash  burton   Treaty  and   a  part  of  the  territofj 


Buren.    Jan.  22,  18^,  Senate  Docs.,  No.  107,  26th  Cong.,  let  aeis.,  YoL 
m,  66  pp.,  8vo. 

Response  to  Senate  resolution;  Copies  of  correspondence  relating  to 
boundary  and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  disputed  territory;  alao  in  relation 
to  establishment  of  military  posts  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Messagre  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary*  President  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Jan.  29, 1840,  Senate  Docs.,  No.  266,  26th  Cong.,  1st  sesa.,  YoL  Y, 
14  pp.,  8vo. 

Additional  correspondence  relative  to  adjustment  of  boondary  and 
occupation  of  disputed  territory. 

Message  relating  to  Northeastern  Boundary*  President  John  Tyler. 
Feb.  5,  1842,  Senate  Docs.,  No.  97,  27lh  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  YoL  II,  10  pp., 
8vo. 

Report  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  exploration  and  snrrey  of 
boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  the  British 
provinces;  Expenditures  and  estimates  for  completion  of  the  work; 
Commissioners:  James  Renwick,  A.  Talcott,  and  J.  D.  Graham. 

Message  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary*  President  John  Tyler. 
Feb.  20,  1842,  House  Docs.  No.  109,  27th  Cong,  2d  sess.,  Yol.  II,  1  p.,  8vo. 

Decliues  giving  information  on  the  subject. 

Message  on  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Boundary.  President 
John  Tyler,  April  7,  1842,  House  Docs.,  No.  31,  27  Cong.,  3  seas.,  YoL 
III,  49  pp. 

Report  of  northeastern  boundary  commissioners  on  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  boundary,  with  map. 

Northeastern  Boundary*  Daniel  Webster.  Aug.  11,  1842,  House 
Docs.,  No.  2,  pp.  25-104,  27th  Cong.,  8d  sess..  Vol.  L 

Treaty  with  Lord  Ashburton,  and  correspondence  with  same  and  with 
authorities  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

Memoir  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary*  Albert  Gallatin,  1843. 
Library  of  the  State  Department,  74  pp.,  with  map. 

Memoir  on  the  noitheastern  boundary  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jay^s 
map,  together  with  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  by  Hon.  Daniel 
Wel)8ter. 

Message  on  Northeastern  Boundary.  President  James  K.  Polk. 
Feb.  9,  184(J,  House  Ex  Docs.,  No.  110,  29th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  YoL  lY, 
78  pp. 

Correspondence  with  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  **  Washington 
treaty;"  Free  navigation  of  St.  John  River;  Disputed  teriitory  fund. 

Message  on  Northeastern  Boundary*  President  James  K.  Polk. 
April  3,  1846,  Senate  Docs.,  No.  274,  29th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Yol.  Y,  22  pp. 

Transmits  correspondence  of  British  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
from  June,  1840,  to  March,  1841,  relative  thei*eto. 

Memorial  for  indemnity  for  Lauds  Ceded  to  Great  Britain*  March 
22,  1848,  Senate  Mis.  Docs.,  No.  91,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  YoL  I,  3  pp. 
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claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine  was  included  in  the  territory 
relinquished  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.     Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  declared  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  that  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  by  treaty  without 
the  consent  of  the  State.'-'    Chancellor  Kent  differed  with 
him  declaring,  that  "  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be 
that  such  a  power  of  cession  does  reside  exclusively  in  the 
treaty-making  power  under  the  Constitution,  although  a  safe 
<liscretion  would  forbid  the  exercise  of  it  without  the  consent 
of  any  State."'    Forty-five  years  later  this  opinion  was  di- 


CitizenB  of  Maine  ask  for  payment  for  lands  in  former  Umits  of  Maine 
ceded  by  treaty. 

Report  on  Claims  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Senator  Bradbury. 
Dec.  29,  18o2,  Senate  Kei)ort8,  No.  361,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Vol.  1,24  pp. 

On  claims  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  indenmity  for  lands  con- 
veyed by  those  States  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfill  stipulations 
in  the  treaty  of  Washinscton.     Favorable 

Report  on  claims  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Rep.  David  Ritchie. 
May  4,  1858,  House  Reports,  No.  366,  35th  Cong.  1st  sess..  Vol.  Ill, 
2  pp. 

On  claims  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  arising  under  the 
treaty  '*  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States 
and  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain; "  Claims  for  protected  disputed 
territory  in  18^^9-41.     Committee  favorable  to  payment  of  claim. 

Resolation  relating  to  the  Northeastern  Boandary.  Maine  Legis- 
lature. Jan.  20,  1871,  House  Misc.  Docs.,  No.  41,  41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.. 
Vol.  I,  4  pp. 

In  favor  of  the  owners  of  certain  land  on  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Maine  being  paid  for  it,  as  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  United  States. 

Report  on  Lands  Ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Senator  Wadleigh. 
July  15, 1876,  Senate  Reports,  No.  466,  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Vol.  II,  3  pp. 

Favonible  to  providing  for  the  compensation  of  owners  of  lands  ceded 
by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  in  and  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton of  July  9,  1842. 


^For  reference  to  correspondence 
in  regard  to  tins  treaty  see  Whar- 
ton's Int.  Law  Dig..  Vol.  11,  §  150c, 
pp.  175,  et  seq. 

For  views  of  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton see  note  1  to  §  467,  p.  382,  ante, 

•So  quoted  by  Professor  Woolsey 
in  his  International  Law,  §  103, 
p.  161,  6th  ed.    See  also   Lecture 


VIII,  part  1  of  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries, while  treating  of  the  law  of 
nations,  in  which  he  says  (p.  167): 
**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
power  competent  to  bind  the  nati(m 
by  treaty  may  alienate  the  public 
domain  and  property  by  treaty. 
If  a  nation  has  conferred  upon  its 
executive  department,  without  re- 
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rectly  controverted  by  Justice  Field  in  his  opinion  in  Crtnfroy 
vs.  Itiggs^  which  has  already  been  cited,  and  which  evi- 
dently referred  to  the  Chancellor's  opinion.     Justice  FidcL^ 
declared,  that  while  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Unil 
States  extended  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negr>tiation,  and  ii 
in  terms  unlimited,  except  by  those  restraints  which  ai 
found  in  the  instrument  itself  against  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  of  its  departments,  or  from  those  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  government  itself,  and  that  of  the  States,  it 
would  not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  government  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  ces- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  without  its 
consent ;  the  learned  Justice  continued,  however,  "  with 


serve,  the  riglit  of  treating  and 
contracting  Tvith  other  stiites,  it  is 
considered  as  having  iuvested  it 
with  all  the  power  necessary  to 
make  a  valid  conti-act.  Tliat  de- 
partment is  the  organ  of  the  natitm, 
and  the  alienations  by  it  are  valid, 
because  they  are  done  by  the  re- 
puted will  of  the  nation.  The  fun- 
damental laws  of  a  state  may 
withhold  from  the  executive  de- 
partment the  power  of  transferring 
what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  if 
thei"e  be  no  express  provision  of 
that  kind,  the  inference  is,  that  it 
has  confided  to  the  department 
charged  with  the  power  of  making 
treaties  a  discretion  commensurate 
with  all  the  great  interests  and 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  na- 
tions. A  power  to  make  treaties 
of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power 
to  decide  the  terms  on  which  they 
shall  be  made,  and  foreign  states 
could  not  deal  safely  with  the  gov- 
ernment upon  any  other  presump- 
tion. The  power  that  is  intrusted 
generally  and  largely  with  author- 
ity to  make  valid  treaties  of  peace 
can,  of  course,  bind  the  nation  by 
alienation  of  part  of  its  territory; 
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and  this  is  equally  the  case  whether 
that  territory  be  already  In  the  oc- 
cupation of  thffenemy  or  lemaios 
in  the  posse^i^n  of  the  nation, 
and  whether  the  property  be  public 
or  private.  In  the  case  of  the 
Schooner  Peggy,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  admitted  that 
individual  rights,  acquired  by  war, 
and  vested  rights  of  the  citizens, 
might  be  sacrificed  by  tremty  for 
national  purposes.  So,  in  the  case 
of  irare  vs.  Hylion,  it  was  said  to 
be  a  clear  principle  of  national  law 
that  private  lights  might  be  sacri- 
ficed by  treaty  to  secure  the  public 
safety,  though  the  govemment 
would  be  bound  to  make  compen- 
sation and  indemnity  to  the  indi- 
viduals whose  rights  had  thus  been 
suri-endered.  The  power  to  alien- 
ate, and  the  duty  to  make  compen- 
sation,  are  both  laid  down  by  Gro- 
tius  in  equally  explicit  terms.** 

*  Gvofroy  vs.  Ri'jgs^  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
1890,  133  U.  S.  258,  Field,  J.,  and 
see  other  references  to  this  state- 
ment of  Justice  Field  in  §  335, 
p.  31,  antCy  and  §  435,  page  238, 
ante. 
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hese  exceptions,  it  is  not  perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to 
he  questions  which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter 
^hich  is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
jountry."  In  one  of  the  Insulur  cases^  recently  decided, 
tfr.  Justice  White  in  an  opinion  in  which  three  other  judges 
concurred,  expressed  some  views  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  cede  territory.  The  discussion  was  to  some 
ixtent  if  not  entirely  obiter  as  there  was  no  question  of  ces- 
ion  of  territory  by  the  United  States  involved  in  those  cases. 

§  475.  Professor  Woolsey's  views  on  same  subject.— In 
lis  work  on  international  law  Mr.  Woolsey  quotes  Chancel- 
or  Kent's  opinion  as  to  cessions  of  the  territory  of  a  State 
jid  after  referring  to  the  possibilities  of  such  a  far-reaching 
)ower,  says:  "But  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  treaty- 
naking  power  is  not  necessarily  limited  by  the  existence  of 
states,  parties  to  the  confederation,  having  control  for  most 
purposes  over  their  own  territory.  Could  the  treaty-making 
power  blot  out  the  existence  of  a  State  which  helped  to  create 
the  Union,  by  ceding  away  all  its  domain?  Such  fearful 
power  was  never  lodged  in  the  general  government  by  the 
Oonstitution  and  could  never  be  lawfully  exercised  in  the 
ordinary  contingencies  of  the  confederation.  Only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  the  treaty-making  power  is  called  upon 
bo  accept  the  fact  of  conquest,  or  to  save  the  whole  body 
from  ruin  by  surrendering  a  part,  could  such  an  exercise  of 
power  be  justified."  ^ 

Mr.  Woolsey  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says 
tiiat  the  power  might  be  exercised  "  in  order  to  save  the 
whole  body  from  ruin;"  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  the 
power  would  be  exercised  to  its  full  extent ;  certainly  if  it  be- 
3ame  necessary  to  save  the  balance  of  the  Union  by  surrender- 
ing a  portion  of  it,  the  power  exists  so  that  it  can  be  exercised 
ind  the  safety  of  the  Union  thus  insured. 

§  476.  Conclasions  dednced  from  the  settlemeut  of  this 


*  Dowries  vs.  Bidwtll  (Insular 
C^es),  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  1901,  182 
U.  S.  244,  Brown,  J.  F«»r  concur- 
ring opinion  of  White,  J.,  in  wliicb 
Shiras  and  McKenna,  33.,  united, 
ind  Gray,  J.,  concurred  in  sub- 
itance  see  p.  287,  and  for  views  in 


regard  to  cession  of  territory,  see 
pp.  315,  et  seq.  See  also  extracts 
from  this  opinion  in  Insular  Cases 
Appendix  at  end  of  volume  I. 

§  475. 

^Woolsey's  International  Law, 
6th  ed.  p.  161. 
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eontroTersy. — The  relations  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  had  become  so  greatly  strained  owing  to  the  disputes 
as  to  the  Northeastern  boundary  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent war  was  to  absolutely  relinquish  all  title  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Maine ;  even  if  any  interested  State  had 
refused  to  grant  its  consent  to  the  cession,  and  even  if  oppo- 
sition had  been  interposed,  as  fortunately  was  not  the  case, 
the  Central  Government  of  the  United  States  could  certainly 
have  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  that  it  did  cede  by  the  treaty 
of  1842,  and  thereby  perform  an  act  inuring  to  the  benefit 
of  every  State  of  the  Union,  including  the  States  affected 
by  the  new  boundary  line. 

If  it  be  said  only  a  part  of  a  State  was  involved  in  that 
case,  and  that  although  the  power  might  possibly  be  exercised 
as  to  a  part  of  a  State,  an  entire  State  could  not  have  been 
ceded  awav,  the  answer  can  onlv  be  that  if  the  salvation  of 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  depended  upon  the  boundary 
line  being  so  fixed  that  an  entire  State  should  be  included  in 
British  possessions,  and  in  default  thereof  the  Union  might 
have  been  plunged  into  a  war  resulting  in  its  destruction, 
undoubtedly  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  that  result, 
and  it  might  have  been  just  as  necessary  to  exercise  it,  as  at 
times  it  has  been  necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  in  order  to 
save  the  life  itself ;  in  such  extreme  cases  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  never  occur)  the  full  extent  of  the  power 
would  have  to  be  exercised — regretfully  indeed  but  never- 
theless effectuallv. 

§  477.  Argument  of  strict  coustmction  not  applicable 
to  Constitution. —  There  is  an  argument  which  has  many 
times  been  brought  forward  in  regard  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  as  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  other  powers  delegated 
to  the  Central  Government  bv  the  Constitution,  which  is  that 
all  provisions  in  the  Constitution  delegating  power  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  must  be  strictly  construed ;  the  Constitution, 
however,  has  not  yet  been,  and  it  is  hoped  never  will  be,  con- 
strued as  a  penal  statute ;  the  principle  of  broad  construction, 
and  extension  of  power,  rather  than  of  narrow  construction 
and  contraction  of  power,  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  was  formulated  by  its  greatest  spokes- 
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man,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  pronounced  in  one  of  the 
jmost  elaborately  argued  and  reported  cases  which  was  ever 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  which  has  probably 
T>een  cited  as  an  authority  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  than  any 
other  decision  of  that  Court.* 

§4:78.  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden;  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
views  on  coustitntional  construction. — In  Gibbons  vs.  Og- 
den—  in  which  the  claim  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
grant  exclusive  licenses  for  steamboat  navigation  within  its 
own  waters  was  overthrown,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sustained — the  Chief  Justice  used  these 
words  in  opening  his  opinion  :  "  This  instrument  [the  Consti- 
tution] contains  an  enumeration  of  powers  expressly  granted 
by  the  people  to  their  government.  It  has  been  said,  that 
these  powers  ought  to  be  construed  strictly.  But  why  ought 
they  to  be  so  construed  ?  Is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  countenance  to  this  rule?  In  the  last 
of  the  enumerated  powers,  that  which  grants,  expressly,  the 
means  for  carrying  all  others  into  execution.  Congress  is 
authorized  '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper'  for  the  purpose.  But  this  limitation  on  the  means 
which  may  be  used,  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which  are 
conferred ;  nor  is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  or 
which  we  have  been  able  to  discern,  that  prescribes  this 
rule.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  ourselves  justified  in 
adopting  it. ' 

The  Chief  Justice  then  continues :  "  What  do  gentlemen 
mean,  by  a  strict  construction  ?  If  they  contend  only  agiunst 
that  enlarged  construction,  which  would  extend  words  be- 
yond their  natural  and  obvious  import,  we  might  question 
the  application  of  the  term,  but  should  not  controvert  the 
principle.  If  they  contend  for  that  narrow  construction 
which,  in  support  of  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution,  would  deny  to  the  government  those  powers 
which  the  words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understood,  import, 
and  which  are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects 

§  477*  I  ion  commences  on  p.  186.    See  pp. 

^Gibbons  vs.   Ogdpn,  U.  S.  Sup.    187  et  »eq.),  Marshall,  Ch.  J. 
Gt.  1824,  9  Wheaton,  1,— (the  opin- 1 
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of  the  instrument ;  for  that  narrow  construction,  which  would 
cripple  the  government,  and  render  it  unequal  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and  to  which  the 
powers  given,  as  fairly  understood,  render  it  competent ;  then 
we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  strict  construction, 
nor  adopt  it  as  the  rule  by  which  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded.  As  men,  whose  intentions  require  no  conceal- 
ment, generally  employ  the  words  which  most  directly  and 
aptly  express  the  ideas  they  intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened 
patriots  who  framed  our  constitution,  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it,  must  be  understood  to  have  employed  words  in 
their  natural  sense,  and  to  have  intended  what  they  have  said. 
If,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  there  should 
be  serious  doubts  res}>ecting  the  extent  of  any  given  power, 
it  is  a  well  settled  rule,  that  the  objects  for  which  it  was  given, 
especially  when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the  instrument 
itself,  should  have  great  influence  in  the  construction.  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  excluding  this  rule  from  the  present 
case.  The  grant  does  not  convey  power  which  might  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  grantor,  if  retained  by  himself,  or  which  can 
enure  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  granteee ;  but  is  an  invest- 
ment of  power  for  the  general  advantage,  in  the  hands  of 
agents  selected  for  that  purjx)se;  which  power  can  never  be 
exercised  by  the  people  themselves,  but  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  agents,  or  lie  dormant.  We  know  of  no  rule  for 
construing  the  extent  of  such  powers,  other  than  is  given  by 
the  language  of  the  instrument  which  confers  them,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  con- 
ferred." 

§  479.  Justice  Story's  views  on  eoustitational  eonstnic- 
tlou. — Mr.  Justice  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution cited  the  words  just  quoted,  and  fully  endorsed  them 
as  containing  the  proper  rule  of  construction  for  the  Consti- 
tution.^ He  also  cited  one  of  his  own  opinions^  and  replied 
to  the  argument  of  strict  construction  as  follows :  ^'  A  power, 
given  in  general  terms,  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  particular 


§479. 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  Joseph 
Story,  vol.  I,    §  425,  p.  324. 
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cases  merely  because  it  may  be  susceptible  to  abuse,  and  if 
abased  may  lead  to  mischievous  consequences.  This  argu- 
ment is  often^used  in  popular  debate,  and  in  its  common  as* 
pect  addresses  itself  so  much  to  popular  fears  and  prejudices 
that  it  insensibly  acquires  a  weight  in  the  public  mind  to 
which  it  is  in  no  wise  entitled.  The  argument  ah  ificonvi- 
enti  is  suflBciently  open  to  question  from  the  laxity  of  appli- 
cation as  well  as  the  opinion  principle  to  which  it  leads. 
But  the  argument  from  a  possible  abuse  of  a  power  against 
its  existence  or  use  is  in  its  nature  not  only  perilous,  but  in 
respect  to  governments  would  shake  their  very  foundation. 

.  .  .  Every  power,  however  limited,  as  well  as  broad, 
is  in  its  own  nature  susceptible  of  abuse.  No  Constitution 
can  provide  perfect  guards  against  it.  Confidence  must  be 
reposed  somewhere,  and  in  free  governments  the  ordinary 
securities  against  abuse  are  found  in  the  responsibility  of 
rulers  to  the  people,  and  in  the  just  exercise  of  their  elective 
franchise,  and  ultimately  in  the  sovereign  power  of  change 
belonging  to  them  in  cases  requiring  extraordinary  rem- 
edies." 

§  480.  John  Randolph  Tucker's  views  on  the  limitation 
of  the  treaty-making  power. — Views  have,  however,  been 
expressed  sustaining  a  narrower  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  closer  limitations  on  the  treaty-making  power. 
The  author  quotes,  but  does  not  endorse  them.  Some  of 
John  Randolph  Tucker's  views  on  the  limitations  of  the 
treaty-making  power  have  already  been  quoted ;  ^  one  fur- 
ther quotation  from  his  recently  published  work  on  the  Con- 
stitution ^  will  be  given  at  this  point.  He  declares  a  great 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  exclusive  power  of  treaty- 
making  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate  is  unlimited  in 
its  operation  upon  all  the  objects  for  which  a  treaty  may 
provide.  Continuing  he  says:  "Can  a  treaty  by  compact 
with  a  foreign  nation  bind  all  of  the  departments  of  our 
own  government  as  to  matters  fully  confided  to  them ;  can 
it  surrender  or  by  agreement  nullify  the  securities  for  per- 
sonal liberty  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution  itself ;  can  it 

§  480.  I  tlie  United  States,  vol.  II,  §  354, 
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cede  to  a  foreign  power  a  State  of  the  Union  or  any  part  of 
its  territory  without  its  consent;  can  it  regulate  commero^ 
with  foreign  nations  in  spite  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  them  ;  can  it  provide  for  the  rates 
of  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  certain  articles  imported  from 
foreign  nations,  or  admit  them  free  of  duty,  in  the  face  of 
the  power  given  to  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and 
duties;  can  a  treaty  appropriate  money  from  the  pnblic 
treasury  and  withdraw  it  without  the  action  of  Congress; 
can  a  treaty  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Suites,  or  any  of  their  property,  withoat  the  consent 
of  Congress,  which  alone  has  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States?  These  important  questions 
have  several  times  arisen  for  discussion  in  our  history,  and 
upon  them  authoritative  decisions  have  been  made  by  other 
departments  of  the  government,  which  are  based  upon  solid 
reason  and  sound  principles  of  constitutional  construction. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many  of  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  or  the  consequence  would 
be  that,  under  the  treaty-making  power,  the  President  and 
Senate  might  absorb  all  the  powers  of  the  government.  In 
favor  of  the  extreme  claim  of  power  for  the  President  and 
Senate,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  nation  must  be  conclusive  against  all 
de])artments  of  the  government,  because  it  is  a  contract; 
but  the  answer  to  this  contention  is  obvious  and  conclusive. 
It  involves  the  pedtio  pn'ncipii^  by  assuming  that  the  con- 
tract is  complete  though  it  trenches  upon  the  power  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  government,  without  their  consent. 
And  if  it  be  further  urged  that  foreign  nations  know  no  party 
in  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  except  the 
President  and  Senate,  the  answer  is  equally  conclusive  that 
if  our  Constitution  requires  the  consent  of  the  departments 
to  a  treaty  of  the  nature  referred  to,  the  foreign  nation  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  that  fact,  and  cannot  claim  a  com- 
pleted obligation,  in  the  absence  of  the  consent  of  the  other 
departments.  The  maxim  upon  this  subject  is  familiar:  qui 
cum  alid  contrahit  vel  rst^  vel  (h-het  esse^  nofi  ignarua  condi- 
tion  is  ejus.  And  if  it  be  further  urged  that  this  is  too  refined 
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a  doctrine  to  regulate  our  delicate  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  answer  is  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britiiin,  where  it  involves  a  concession  of 
the  clear  and  absolute  power  of  Parliament,  has  never  been 
recognized  as  valid  by  the  English  Government,  and  has 
never  been  enforced.  The  Queen  may  make  a  treaty  to 
pay  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  French  government,  but 
unless  Parliament  appropriates  the  money  the  treaty  will  be 
inefTectual.'  '  It  is  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  State 
that  ^e  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  is  capable 
of  contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  a  State.'  * 

"  A  treaty,  therefore,  cannot  take  away  essential  liberti< 
secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  people.  A  treaty  cannot 
bind  the  United  States  to  do  what  their  Constitution  forbids] 
them  to  do.  We  may  suggest  a  further  limitation :  a  treaty 
cannot  compel  any  department  of  the  government  to  do 
what  the  Constitution  submits  to  its  exclusive  and  absolutej 
wiU." 

§481.  John  C.  Calhoun's  views  on  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  his  forced  admission  of  nationality  of  Central 
Government. — Mi*.  Tucker's  views  were  largely  based  on  the 
views  held  and  expressed  by  his  distinguished  ancestors  and  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  acknowledged  eminent  leader  of 
the  State's  Rights  School  and  of  the  narrow  constructionists 
of  the  Constitution  during  the  ante-bellum  period.  In  his 
Discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Calhoun  sjiys,  in  regard  to  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  making  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  while  the  clause  was 
declaratory  it  vested  no  new  powers  whatever  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  in  any  one  of  its  departments;  that  without 
that  clause  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  it,  and  the  treaties  made  under  its  authority,  would 
have  been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  as  fully  as  they  now 
are,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  would  have  been  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    He  bases  the  su- 


« Citing  Wharton's  Int.  Law  Di- 
gest, 457,  also  1  Mahon's  History 
of  England,  p.  20. 


«  Citing  Vattel,  Bk.  II,  S.  154. 
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premacy  of  treaties  solely,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  the  federal  government  and  those  of 
the  several  States  and  their  respective  constitutions  and  laws, 
and  wholly  without  regard  to  any  of  those  elements  of  nation- 
ality and  sovereignty  with  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
Justice  Storv  clothed  the  United  States  Government.  His 
views  as  to  the  supremacy  of  treaties  are  expressed  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  *'  Where  two  or  more  States  form  a  common  constitu- 
tion and  government,  the  authority  of  these,  within  the  limits 
of  the  delegated  powers,  must,  of  necessity,  be  supreme,  in 
reference  to  their  respective  separate  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments. Without  this,  there  would  be  neither  a  common 
constitution  and  government,  nor  even  a  confederacy.  The 
whole  would  be,  in  fact,  a  mere  nullity.  But  this  supremacy 
is  not  an  absolute  supremacy.  It  is  limited  in  extent  and 
degree.  It  d(X3s  not  extend  be^^ond  the  delegated  powers; 
— all  others  being  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people  of 
the  States.  Bevond  these  the  constitution  is  as  destitute  of 
authority,  and  as  powerless  as  a  blank  piece  of  paper;  and 
the  measures  of  the  government  mere  acts  of  assumption. 
And,  hence,  the  supremacy  of  laws  and  treaties  is  expressly 
restricted  to  such  as  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  which 
can,  in  no  case,  extend  beyond  the  delegated  powers.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  power  of  the  government  without  restriction, 
not  even  that,  which  is  called  the  discretionary  power  of 
Congress.  I  refer  to  the  grant  which  authorizes  it  to  pass 
laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  expressly  vested  in  it, 
— or  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, — or  in  any  of 
its  departments,  or  officers.  This  ]X)wer,  comprehensive  as 
it  is,  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  two  important  restrictions; 
one,  that  the  law  must  be  necessary, — and  the  other,  that  it 
must  be  proper."' 

But  even  Mr.  Calhoun  was  obliged  to  admit  that  an  ele- 
ment of  nationality  resided  in  the  United  States,  for  although 
he  declared  that  ''  the  theory  of  nationality  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  fact  founded  on  fiction,"  he  was  obliged  in  his 
argument  to  make  this  concession  :  "  If  the  States  are  national 

§481.  edited  by  Richard  K.  Cralle,  New 

1  Works    of    John    C.   Calhoun,    York,  1888,  vol.  I,  p.  252. 
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at  all— or  to  express  it  more  definitely — if  they  form  a  nation 
Eit  all,  it  must  be  in  reference  to  the  delegated  and  not  the 
reserved  powers." 

He  then  attempts  to  argue  against  this  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  cx>nditions  of  Federal  and  National  Oov- 
ornment  cannot  jointly  exist,  but  we  have  seen  that  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of  a 
dual  character,  which  makes  it  a  federation  as  to  internal 
matters  and  a  nation  as  to  external  affairs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  further  into  that  element  of  this  argument,  as  it 
bas  already  been  covered  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

§  482.  Coaclnding  remarks. — A  point  has  been  reached 
0.  the  discussion  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States,  its  extent  and  limitations,  when  this  work  must  either 
le  closed  or  new  branches  of  the  subject  taken  up,  the  treat- 
aent  of  which  would  materially  extend  these  volumes  in 
)ulk,  and  indefinitely  delay  their  publication.  It  has,  there- 
ore,  been  determined  to  postpone  any  further  investigation 
mtil  a  later  period  and  to  offer  to  those  who  are  interested 
n  this  subject,  the  result  of  the  work  which  has  occupied 
'*'  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time "  as  the  apocalyptic 
writers  would  have  expressed  the  period  of  forty-two  months 
which  have  been  spent  in  preparing  this  work  for  publica- 
tion, and  which  is  now  submited  to  the  public  with  a  sense 
of  its  many  shortcomings  and  incompleteness,  but  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  receive  a  favorable  reception  and  be  of 
some  service  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 
Since  the  summer  of  1898,  when  the  idea  was  first  conceived 
of  writing  this  book,  many  things  have  occurred ;  much  his- 
tory has  been  written.  The  questions  whether  or  not,  and 
on  what  terms,  the  United  States  could  acquire  and  govern 
territory  not  only  became  practical  questions,  but  were  in 
many  of  their  phases  practically  answered  by  the  negotia- 
tion, conclusion  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Insular  cases. 
The  status  of  Cuba  and  its  relations  to  this  country  have 
in  many  ways  been  established  by  the  Piatt  amendment 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  that  country  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Neely  v.  Heiikel. 

Questions  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  this  country 
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in  regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  were  rendered  o^ 
lete  by  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  the  Hay-Pann 
fote  treaty  by  which  it  has  been  satisfactorily  abrogated  an< 
superseded. 

Many  other  changes  have  occurred.  This  book  owed  i 
inception  largely  to  kindly  inspiration  of  a  man  for  who 
the  author  can  only  faintly  express  the  high  feeling  and 

gard  which  he  always  entertained  for  him  as  citizen,  legis 

la  tor  and  President — William  McKinley  of  whom  it  may  in 
deed  be  said  that  the  country  is  greater  for  the  way  in  whic 
he  lived  and  better  for  the  way  in  which  he  died.    And 
surely  it  was  not  by  mere  chance  that  on  the  day  before  the 
assassin's  bullet    ended    his    career,    Mr.    McKinley    d 
livered  the  Buffalo  speech  in  which  he  outlined  the  policy, 
the  execution  of  which  his  able  successor  accepted  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  which  the  people  know  that  he  will  adhere  to. 

Not  only  in  this  country  has  the  hand  of  death  cban 
the  personalty  of  the  executive.  As  England  mourned  with 
us  for  the  untimely  death  of  our  noble  President,  so  we  but 
little  more  than  half  a  year  previous  thereto  mourned  with 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  Queen,  who  had  reigned  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  of  whom  the  highest  praise  must  be  con- 
densed into  the  few  words  that  she  was  not  only  a  good 
queen  but  a  good  woman  in  the  highest  sense  of  both  of  those 
words. 

President  McKinley  well  knew  the  great  extent  of  the 
treaty-making  power  and  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  and  it  was  in  earnest  truth  that  he  declared 
that  *'  God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  together,"  and 
that  "  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion 
of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Com- 
mercial wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good  will  and 
friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity 
treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  are  not."  It  is  only  through  the  treaty- 
making  power  that  the  greatest  results  for  our  foreign  trade 
have  been  and  can  be  attained.  It  is  due  to  the  far-seeing 
ability  of  those  few  men  who  met  in  1787  in  Philadelphia 
and  framed  our  Constitution  that  the  treaty-making  power 
has  been  so  securely  and  exclusively  vested  in  the  Central 
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imment  that  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  entire  country 
ye  secured  through  it,  and  this  volume  cannot  be  more 
gly  closed  than  by  again  referring  to  the  words  of  Jo- 
Story,  that  had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  done 
ing  else  than  to  securely  vest  the  treaty-making  power 
16  Central  Government,  they  would  been  entitled  to 
^rtality,  and  to  the  unending  gratitude  of  the  American 
le. 
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ADDITIOVAL  BXTBADITIOir  CASKS. 

In  re  Dugan,  U.  S.  Dist  Ct.  Mass.  1874,  2  Lowell,  867,  Fed. 
4120,  Lowell,  J.     Person  extradited  under  treaty  with  Great  Britauv — « 
1842,  need  not  be  confronted  with  witnesses;  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Heilbronn,  U.  S.  Dist,  Ct  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1854,  Fed.  Cas. 
Inoersoll,  J.    Sufficiency  of  evidence;  prisoner  remanded. 

In  re  Peter  Kelley,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct  Mass.  1874,  2  Lowell,  389,  Fed. 
7655,  Lowell,  J.     Power  of  judiciary  to  issue  warrant  without  appli- 
cation to  executive.     What  crimes  covered  by  treaty;  prisoner 
charged. 

Lascelle^  vs.  Georgia,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1893, 148  U.  S.  537,  Jacksov,  J. 
Affects  state  rendition;  authorities  and  laws  cited. 

additional  FRENCH  SPOLIATION  OASES. 

Blagge  vs.  Balch,  (also  Brooks  vs.  Codman  and  Fooie  ys.  WamoM^ 
Board  qf  Missions  decided  at  same  time)  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct  1896,  168  H. 
439,  Fuller,  J.    Payments  to  next  of  kin  of  bankrapts  and  not 
assignees  under  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat  906)  brought  the 
Spoliation  payments  in  tlie  ''  category  of  payment  by  way  of 
and  grace,  and  not  as  of  right  and  against  the  government** 
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INTRODUCTORT  KOTB. 

The  following  Appendix  containB  all  the  treaties  and  cooTeotions 
(other  than  postal),  which  have  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  powers,  and  which  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
It  also  contains  all  tlie  diplomatic  agreements,  protocols,  modi  vivendi 
and  proclamations  affecting  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers,  which  have  been  published  in  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  the  Official  compilations  of  Treaties  and  Conventions  of 
the  United  States,  Richardson's  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  President, 
and  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration. 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  as  to  countries,  the  various  treaties 
and  conventions  with  each  being  arranged  chronologically,  the  procla- 
mations following  the  treaties. 

For  the  different  forms  of  international  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  see  note  2,  §  463,  pp.  367,  et  seq,  ante.  (Treaties  and 
conventions,  p.  367;  declarations  of  accession,  p.  368;  modi  vivendi, 
p.  369;  protocols  and  agreements,  p.  370;  reciprocal  legislation  and 
proclamations,  p.  372. ) 

No  treaties  with  Indians  are  included  in  this  appendix.  (For  volumes 
containing  these  treaties,  see  chap.  XIV, }  405,  n.  1,  pp.  200  and  201,  ariU, ) 
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ALGIERS. 

Treaties. 

Algiers  was  an  independent  nation  until  1830,  when  it  became  a  prov- 
ince of  France,  and  the  treaties  made  between  it  and  other  countries 
have  become  absolute.  The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Algiers  are  now  carried  on  through  the  French  government  and 
are  subject  to  the  treaty  stipulations  therewith.  The  following  treaties 
were  made  prior  to  1830  : 

I.  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity. 

Concluded  September  5, 1795.    8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  133.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 
1889,  p.  1. 

This  treaty  provided  for  the  friendly  treatment  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  cousideration  of  an  annual  payment  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
It  consisted  of  twouty-two  ai*ticles  containing  provisions  for  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.;  it  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  (See  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  1.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Peace. 

Concluded  June  30^  1815;  proclaimed  December  26^  1815,    8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  224.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  6. 

This  treaty,  also  of  twenty-two  articles,  negotiated  by  Commodore 
Decatur,  superseded  the  treaty  of  1705.  It  provided  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse and  restitution  of  captives,  and  abolished  the  annual  payment 
to  the  Dey.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  1.) 

III.  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity. 

Concluded  December  22  and  23,  1816;  proclaimed  February  11,  1832. 
8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  244.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  10. 

This  treaty  contained  twenty-two  articles,  renewing  the  privileges  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  1815,  but  with  an  additional  article  annulling 
the  special  right  accorded  to  United  States  vessels  in  case  of  war.  It 
continued  in  force  until  1830.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  1.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Treaties  and  Conveution. 

This  Republic  was  formerly  known  as  the  Argentine  Fedeiation. 
The  treaties  are  as  follows: 
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ABCIENTINE  BEPUBLIC. 

L  Tbbaty  fob  the  Fbee  Navigation  of  the  Rivebs  PabakX  ahb 

Ubuguay. 

Concluded  July  10,  186S ;  proclaimed  ApHl  9,  1855,  10  SUt  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  233;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  C<m.  1889, 
p.  10.     U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  2. 

Tlie  nine  articles  are: 


1.  Free  navigation  of  Pai*an^  and 
Uruguay  rivers  conceded. 
n.  Loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels. 
IIL  Marking  channels. 
IV.  Collection  of   customs  and 
other  dues. 


V.  Possession  of  Martin  Garcia 

Island, 
yi.  Free  navigation  in  time  of 

war. 
YII.  Accession    of    other   South 

American  governments. 
YIII.  Most  favored  nation  clause. 
IX.  BatificaUon. 


n.  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  July  S7,  1858;  proclaimed  April  9, 1855.     10  Stat  at  L., 
ties  p.  237;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  18. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  4. 


The  fourteen 

I.  Amity. 

XL  Mutual    freedom    of    com- 
merce. 
m.  Most  favored  nation  clause. 
lY.  No  discriminating  duties  to 

be  levied. 
V.  Navigation  dues  to  be  equal. 
VI.  Mutual  privileges  to  vessels. 
VII.  Nationality  of  vessels. 
VUL  Freedom  to  ti-ade. 


articles  are: 

IX.  Privileges   of  citizens;  set- 
tling estates. 
X.  Exemptions    from    military 
service  and  forced  loans; 
taxes. 
XI.  Diplomatic     and     consular 

agents. 
XII.  Privileges  in  time  of  war. 

XIII.  Mutual    protection    to  citi- 

zens. 

XIV.  Ratification. 


III.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  September  26,  1896;  proclaimed  June  5, 1900. 
p.  1883;  in  Spanish  and  English. 


31  Stat  at  L., 


I.  Evidence  necessary. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Citizens  excepted. 

IV.  Procedure. 
V.  Provisional  arrest. 

VI.  Political  crimes  excepted. 
Vu.  Offenses    barred    by  limita- 
tion. 


The  twelve  articles  are: 

VIII.  Trial     only    for    extradited 
crime. 
IX.  Disposal   of   articles    found 

on  fugitive. 
X.  Preference  among  claima  of 

several  powers. 
XI.  Expeiises. 
XII.  Effect,  duration. 
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▲BeENTINE  BSPUBLIC. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Argentine  Republic: 

By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts 
of  the  world;  November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Treaty  and  ConTentions. 

The  treaties  with  Austria  include  Austria-Hungaiy.  They  are  as 
follows: 

I.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navioation. 

Concluded  August  27y  1829;  proclaimed  February  10,  18S1.  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  398.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  23.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  9. 

The  thirteen  articles  are: 


I.  Liberty  of  commerce    and 

navigation. 
II.  Shipping    charges      to     be 
equal. 

III.  No  discrimination  in  import 

duties. 

IV.  Application  of  two  preced- 

ing articles. 
V.  Most  favored   nation  treat- 
ment of  products. 
VI.  Reciprocal  right  of    vessels 
to  export. 


VII.  Coastwise  trade. 
VIII.  No  discriminations    against 
vessels. 
IX.  Most  favored  nation  favors. 
X.  Consular     officers    author- 
ized. 
XI.  Property  of    deceased  per- 
sons. 
XII.  Duration. 
XIII.  Ratification. 


II.  Convention  Relative  to  DrsposAL  of  Property  and  Consu- 

i.arJukiudi  ctio  n. 

Concluded  May  8,  1848 ;  prorlaimed  February  25,  1850.  9  Stat,  at  L., 
Ti*eaties  p.  152;  in  German  and  Englisli.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  27.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  13. 

The  five  articles  are: 
I.  Disposal  of  pei-sonal  property. 
II.  Disposal  of  real  property  held 
by  deceased  persons. 


III.  Protecting  property  of  absent 
heirs. 

IV.  Consular  privileges;  deserters. 
V.  Duration. 


III.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  July  5,  1856 ;  proclaimed  December  15,  1856.  11  Stat  at  L., 
p.  691;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1869,  p.  29.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  15. 
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The  five  articles  are: 


L  Extraditable  crimes;  proceed- 
ings. 
U.  Persons  not  to  be  deliyered. 


III.  Persons  committing  cri 

coantry  where  found. 

IV.  Duration. 
V.  Ratification. 


in 


IV.  CoNsuLAB  Convention. 

Concluded  July  11,  1870 ;  proclaimed  June  S9,  1871,  17  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  821 ;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  31.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  17. 


Tlie  seventeen  articles  are: 


I. 
II. 

lU. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


OfiScers  recognized. 

Exemptions  and  immuni- 
ties. 

Exemptions  as  witnesses. 

Use  of  arms  and  fla^. 

Inviolability  of  archives. 

Powers  of  acting  officera. 

Vice-consuls  and  consular 
agents. 

Applications  to  local  au- 
thorities. 

Performance  of  notarial 
acts. 


X.  Authority  as  to  shipping. 
XI.  Disputes  between  masteri 

and  crews. 
XIL  Desertei-s  from  ships. 

XIII.  Settlement  of  damages  at 

sea. 

XIV.  Shipwreck  proceedings. 
XV.  Most  favored  nation  privi- 
leges. 

XVL  Notice  of  death  of    intes- 
tates. 
XVII.  Duration;  ratification. 


V.  Natubalization  Convention. 

Concluded  September  BO,  1870 ;  proclaimed  August  SI,  1871,  17  Stat, 
at  L.,  p.  83:^;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  37. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  2.3. 

The  six  articles  are: 


I.  Requirements  necessary. 
II.  Liability  for  prior  offenses. 
III.  Former  treaties  continued. 


IV.  Resumption  of  former  citizen- 
ship. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 


VI.  Trade-Mark  Convention. 

Concluded  November  05,  1S71 ;  proclaimed  June  i,  1872.  17  Stat  at  L., 
p.  917;  in  German,  Hungarian,  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  39.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  26. 

The  four  articles  are: 


I.  Mutual    protection  of    trade- 
marks. 
II.  Registration. 


III.  Duration. 

IV.  Ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Austria-Hungary: 
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AUSTBIA-HUNeiBT. 

1.  By  President  Jackson,  ander  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  7, 
1824  (4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2),  removing  discriminatiDg  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchaudise  of  Austria;  May  11, 1829.  II  Rich- 
ardson ^s  Messages,  p.  440. 

2.  By  President  Jackson,  under  the  Act  of  Cong^'ess  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discrimiuiiting  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Austria;  June  3,  1829.  II  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  441. 

3.  By  President  Benjamin  UaiTison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of  Austria 
in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining  the  reci- 
procity advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  May  26, 1892.  IX  Richard- 
son* s  Messages,  p.  283. 

BADEN. 

CoDTentions. 

(See  also  German  Empire.) 

I.   EXTBADITION  CONVENTION. 

CoTic^ttded  January  SO,  1857 ;  proclaimed  May  19,  1857,  11  Stat,  at  Li, 
p.  713;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  41.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  28. 

The  five  articles  are: 


L  Extraditable  crimes;  proceed- 
ings. 
II.  Persons  not  to  be  delivered. 


III.  Persons  committing  crimes  in 

country  where  found. 

IV.  Duration, 
y.  RatiQcation. 


II.  Naturalization  Convention. 

Concluded  July  18,  1868 ;  proclaimed  January  10,  1870,  16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  731 ;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  43.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  30. 

The  six  articles  are: 


I.  Requirements  necessary. 
II.  Liability  for  prior  offenses. 
III.  Former  treaty  continued. 


IV.  Resumption  of  former  citizen- 
ship. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 


BAVARIA. 

Treaty  and  ConTentions. 

(See  also  German  Empire.) 

I.  Convention  Abolishinq  Droit  D'Aubaine  and  Taxes  on  Emi- 
gration. 

Concluded  January  21,  1845 ;  proclaimed  August  15,  1846,    9  Stat,  at 
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L.,  Treaties  p.  9;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  45.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  ltf99,  p.  33. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Taxes  abolished. 
II.  Disposal  of  real  property. 
III.  Disposal  of  personal  property. 
lY.  Protecting  property  of  absent 
heirs. 


y.  Disputes  as  to  inheritanoet. 
VI.  Emigration  from  BaTaria  not 

affected. 
YII.  Ratification. 


n.   EXTBADITION  CONVENTION. 

Concluded  September  12, 186S ;  proclaimed  November  18^  1864.  10  Stat, 
at  L.,  Treaties  p.  174;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 
1889,  p.  47.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  35. 

The  six  articles  are: 


I.  Extraditable  crimes;  proceed- 
ings. 
IL  Accession  of   other  German 

States. 
IIL  Persons  not  to  be  deliyered. 


lY.  Persons  committing  crimM  in 

country  where  found. 
Y.  Duration. 
YI.  Ratification. 


m.  Natubalization  Tbkatt. 

Concluded  May  S6,  1868  ;  proclaimed  October  8,  1868.  15  Stat,  at  L.« 
p.  061 ;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  1889,  p.  49.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  37. 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Necessary  requirements. 
II.  Liability  for  prior  offenses. 
III.  Former  convention  continued. 


lY.  Resumption  of  former  citisen- 

ship. 
Y.  Duration. 
YI.  Ratification. 

There  was  a  special  protocol,  simultaneously  executed,  explaining 
this  treaty,  which  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  treaty  in  each  of  the  toI- 
umes  above  referred  to. 

BELGIUM. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

I.  Treaty  of  Commebce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  November  10, 1845  ;  proclaimed  March  SI,  1846.    8  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  606;  in  Fi*ench  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  52. 

Terminated  August  20,  1858,  by  notice  g^iven  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  40.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  July  17,  1858;  proclaimed  April  19,  1859.     12  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1043;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  6A. 
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Terminated  Jaly  1,  1875,  by  notice  given  by  the  Belgian  government. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  40.) 

III.  Convention  Relative  to  Import  Duties  and  Capitalization 

OF  the  Scheldt  Dues. 

Concluded  May  20^  1868 ;  proclaimed  November  18, 1864,  13  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  647;  in  French  and  Eoglisli.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  60. 

This  treaty  contained  five  articles,  and  those  which  were  not  ti-ansi- 
tory  were  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1875.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  40.) 

IV.  Convention  for  the  Extinguishment  of  the  Scheldt  Dues. 

Concluded  July  20,  1863;  proclaimed  November  18, 1864.  13  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  655;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  52.  U.  S. 
TreaUes  in  Force,  1899,  p.  41. 

This  treaty  made  the  river  Scheldt  free  to  American  commerce,  refer- 
ring to  a  treaty  between  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  to  a  protocol 
signed  by  numerous  powei-s. 

The  seven  articles  are : 


I.  Scheldt  dues  extinguished. 
II.  Declaration  by  King    of  Bel- 
gium. 
III.  Tonnage  and  other  dues. 


IV.  Payment      by     the     United 
States. 
V.  Execution. 
VI.  Application. 
VII.  Ratitication. 


V.  Naturalization  Convention. 

Concluded  November  16, 1868  ;  proclaimed  July  SO,  1869.  16  Stat  at  L., 
p.  747;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  66.  U.  S, 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  44. 

The  six  ai-ticles  are: 


L    Recognition    of    naturaliza- 
tion. 
II.  Liability  for  prior  offenses. 
III.  Exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice. 


IV.  Resumption  of  former  citizen- 
ship. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 


VI.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  December  5,  1868 ;  proclaimed  March  7, 1870,     16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  757;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  68. 

This  treaty  was  terminated  January,  1880,  by  the  Belgian  government, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1880.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  46.) 

VII.  Trade-Mark  Convention. 

Concluded  December  20, 1868;  proclaimed  July  SO,  1869.     16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  765;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  72. 
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This  was  an  additional  article  to  tbe  treaty  of  1858  and  tennioAtied 
with  it  July  1,  1875.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  46.) 

VIII.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  March  19,  1874;  proclaimed  May  i,  1S74.  18  Stat,  at  K, 
Treaties  p.  120;  in  Frencli  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  7S. 

This  treaty  was  terminated  November  18,  1882,  on  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  existing  treaty  of  1882.  (See  U.  S.  Ti-eatles  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  46.) 

IX.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  March  8,  1875;  proclaimed  June  S9y  1875,  19  Stat,  at  K, 
Treaties  p.  72;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  76. 
U.  S.  TreaUes  in  Force,  1899,  p.  47. 

The  seventeen  articles  are: 


L  Freedom  of  commerce  and 

IX. 

Nationality  of  Tesaels. 

navigation. 

X. 

Cargoes  for  other  ooontriea. 

n.  Duties  payable  by  Belgian 

XI. 

Warehoasing. 

vessels. 

XII. 

Most  favored  nation  piiTi- 

III.  Daties  payable  by  United 

leges. 

States  vessels. 

XIII. 

Shipwrecks. 

lY.  Coasting  trade. 

XIV. 

Transit  duty. 

V.  Import  duties. 

XV. 

Trade-maiks. 

VI.  Export  duties. 

XVI. 

Duration. 

VII.  Premiums,  drawbacks,  etc. 

xvu. 

Ratification. 

VIII.  Fisheries  excluded. 

X.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  March  9,  1880;  proclaimed  March  1,  1881.  21  Stat,  at  L^ 
p.  776;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  80.  U.  8. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  51. 


The  sixteen 

L  OfiScers  authorized. 
II.  Privileges. 

III.  Exemptions. 

IV.  Testimony  by  consular  offi- 

cers. 
V.  Arms  and  flags. 
VI.  Inviolability  of  consulates. 
VII.  Acting  officers. 
VIIL  Vice-consuls    and    consular 
agents. 


articles  are: 

IX.  Applications  to  local  anthor> 
ities. 
X.  Performance  of  notarial  acta. 
XI.  Authority  as  to  shipping. 
XII.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XIII.  Settlement  of    damages   at 

sea. 

XIV.  Shipwreck  proceedinga. 
XV.  Estates  of  deceased  peraooa. 

XVI.  Duration;  ratification. 


XI.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  June  13, 188S;  proclaimed  November  20, 1882.  22  Stat  at  L., 
p.  972;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  85.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  56. 
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The  eleven  articles  are: 


L  Mntaal  delivery  of  accused. 
11.  Extraditable  crimes. 
m.  Limit  of  trials. 
IV.  Political  offenses. 
V.  Persons  not  to  be  delivered. 
VL  Persons  committing  crimes 
in  coontry  where  found. 


VII.  Proceedings. 
VIII.  Expenses. 
IX.  Limitations. 
X.  Articles  in  possession  of  ac- 
cused. 
XI.  Dui'ation;  ratification. 


XII..  Tra.db-Ma.bk  Convention. 

Concluded  April  7, 1884;  proclaimed  July  9, 1884.  23  Stat  at  L.,  p.  766; 
in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  8a  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  59. 

The  three  articles  are: 

I.  Mutual  protection.  I  III.  Duration;  ratification. 

IL  Requii-ements. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  witli  Belgium: 

1.  By  President  Lincoln,  revoking  the  exequatur  of  the  Belgian  con- 
sul at  St.  Louis;  May  19,  1864.    VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  219. 

2.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  tlie  Act  of  Congress  of 
Marcli  3,  1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copy- 
right laws  to  tlie  subjects  of  Belguim;  July  1,  1891.  IX  Richardson^s 
Messages,  p.  147. 


BOLIVIA. 

Treaty. 
(See  also  Peru- Bolivia,  post) 

TBEA.TY  OF  Peace,  Fribxdship,  Commerce  and  Na.vioa.tion. 

Concludtd  May  13,  1858 ;  proclaimed  January  8,  1863.  12  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1003;  in  Spanish  and  Encrlish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  90. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  61. 

The  thirty-six  articles  are: 


L  Mutual  amity. 
II.  Most      favured     nation 

clause. 
HL  Fi*eedom  of  trade;  coast- 
ing trade;  ti*avel. 
rV.  Tonnage  charges. 
V.  Nationality  of    Bolivian 
ships. 

27 


VI.  Import       and      export 

duties. 
VII.  Libf-rty  to  trade. 
VIII.  Steam  vessels  in  Bolivia* 
IX.  Asyl  um  of  ports,  etc. 
X.  Assistance       to       ship- 
wrecks. 
XI.  Captures  by  pirates. 
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XII.  Property  of  decedents. 

XIII.  Protection  to  citizens. 

XIV.  Religious  freedom. 
XV.  Freedom  of  navigation. 

XVI.  Neuti*al      rights;       free 

ships,  free  goods. 
XVII.  C<»ntriiband  of  war. 
XVIII.  Commerce  permitted  in 
case  of  war. 
XIX.  Delivery   of    contraband 

articles. 
XX.  Blockade. 
XXI.  Visitation  and  search. 
XXII.  Proof  of   nationality  in 
case  of  war. 

XXIII.  Vessels  under  convoy. 

XXIV.  Adjudication  of  prizes. 
XXV.  Letters    of   marque  for- 

bidden. 


XXVI. 
XXVII. 

xxvin. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVL 


Navigation  of  the  Anfr- 

zon  and  La  Plata. 
Tributaries  of  the  Ama* 

zon  and  La  Plata. 
Rights  of  citisens  in  caae 

of  war. 
Confiscation  forbidden. 
Privileges  to  diplomatie 

and  consular  officers. 
Consular  officers  anthor- 

ized. 
Exequaturs. 
Consular  exemptiona. 
Deserters  from  ships. 
Agreement  for  consular 

convention. 
Duration;  effect,  etc.,  of 

treaty;  ratification. 


Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Bolivia: 

By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1896 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Bolivia,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 

BOLIVIA  AND  PERU. 

(See  Peru-Bolivia,  pos^) 

BORNEO. 

ConTention. 

CoirviENTiON  OP  Amity,  Commerce  and  Nayioattov. 

Concluded  June  23,  1850 ;  proclaimed  July  IS,  1854,  10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  89.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  102.  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  73. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


L  Amity. 

II.  Liberty  of  commerce. 
III.  Protection  to  United  States 

citizens. 
rV.  Freedom  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 
V.  Tonnage  on  American  ships; 
exemptions. 


VI.  No  export  duty  on  prodaoti 

of  Borneo. 
VII.  Supplies  for  American  ships 

of  war. 
VIII.  Shipwrecks. 
IX.  ExtrateiTitoriality   in    Bor- 
neo; rmUfieation. 
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BRAZIL. 

Treaties  and  Conyentioiis. 

The  three  treaties  with  Brazil  were  all  made  with  the  Emperor.  They 
are  all  in  force,  however,  haviog  been  assumed  by  the  present  govern- 
ment.   They  are  as  follows: 

I.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commebob  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  Deremher  12,  1828 ;  proclaimed  March  18,  1829.  8  St  at  L., 
p.  3'.K).  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  1880,  p.  105.  U.  S.  TreaUes  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  76. 


L 
II. 


IV. 

V. 
VI. 

vri. 
viir. 

IX. 
X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 


The  thirty-three  articles 

Amity.  XVIII. 

Favored  nation  clause. 

Freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation;  coasting 
trade. 

No  discrimination  on  yes* 
sels. 

Import  and  export  duties. 

Freedom  of  trade. 

Embargoes. 

Asylum  in  ports. 

Captures  by  pirates. 

Shipwrecks. 

Disposal  of  property. 

Special  protection. 

Religious  freedom. 

Rights  of  neutrals. 

Neutral  property  under  ene- 
mies^ Hag. 

Contraband  of  war. 

Trade  with  nonblockaded 
ports. 


XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 


are: 

Seizure  of  contraband  ar- 
ticles. 

Blockades. 

Visitation  and  searoh. 

Ship's  i>aper8  in  case  of 
war. 

Vessels  under  convoy. 

Prize  Ciiurts. 

Letters  of  marqne  for- 
bidden. 

Protection  in  case  of  war. 

Confiscation  forbidden. 

Diplomatic  officers. 

Consular  officers. 

Exequaturs. 

Consular  exemptions. 

Deserters  from  ships. 

Consular  ccmvention. 

Duration;  effect,  eto.; 
ratification. 


By  notice  given  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  this  treaty,  **  Only  for 
Articles  Relating  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,^'  was  terminated  De- 
cember 12,  1841.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  76.) 


II.  Convention  for  Satisfaction  of  Claims  of  Citizens  of  the 

United  States  on  Brazil. 
Concluded  January  27,  1849;  proclaimed  January  19,  1850,    9  Stat  at 

L.,  Treaties  p.  157;  in  Portuguese  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 

p.  115. 

By  this  convention  of  six  articles  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
milreis  were  paid  by  Brazil  in  satisfaction  of  claims  made  by  United 
States  citizens,  and  the  amount  was  distributed  by  the  United  States. 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  under  this  con- 
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vention,  see  Moore's  History  of  IntematioDal  ArbitratioQ,  VoL  V, 
p.  4609. 

nL  Claims  Pbotocol. 

Signed  March  14i  1870,    Moore's  History  of  Intematioiial  Arbitrmtfon, 

p.  4687. 

This  protocol  of  six  articles  submitted  a  private  claim  against  Brazil 
to  arbitration.  For  an  account  of  tlie  arbitration  under  this  protocol, 
see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1733. 

IV.  Diplomatic  Agreement  Concerning  Tbade-Marks. 

Concluded  September  S4, 1878;  proclaimed  June  17y  1879,  21  Stat.  atL., 
p.  659;  in  Portuguese  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  116. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  86. 

A  short  agreement  of  a  single  article  conferring  trade-mark  rights. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Brazil : 

1.  By  President  Polk,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828  (4 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Bi-azil;  November  4,  1847.  IV 
Richardson's  Messages,  p.  522. 

2.  By  President  Benjamin  Harnson,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Brazil  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty  and  tlins  obtaining  the 
reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  February  5,  1891.  IX 
Richardson's  Messages,  p.  141. 

3.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Brazil,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

BREMEN. 

(See  also  German  Empire  and  Prussia.) 
Deciaration  of  Acoession. 

Accession  to  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  September  6,  1853 ;  proclaimed  October  15,  1858,  10  Stat  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  104,  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  118.  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  520. 

The  Free  Hanseatic  City  of  Bremen  (now  incorporated  in  the  German 
Empire),  September  6,  1853,  acceded  to  the  extradition  conyention  be> 
tween  the  United  States  and  Prussia  of  Jane  16,  1852. 
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BRUNSWICK  AND  LT^NEBURG. 

Conyention. 

(See  also  Grerman  Empire. ) 

Convention  Rbspectinq  the  Disposition  op  Property. 

Concluded  August  21,  1854 ;  proclaimed  July  SO,  1855,  11  Stat  at  L., 
p.  601;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  119.  U. 
S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  88. 

The  three  articles  are: 

L  Disposition  of  personal  prop- 1     II.  Disposition  of  real  estate, 
erty.  '  III.  Duration;  ratification. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

CoiiTeiitioii. 

Convention  op  Peace,  Amitt,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  December  5, 1825;  proclaimed  October  28, 1826.  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  322;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  121. 

Tliis  treaty,  consisting  of  thirty-three  articles,  was  terminated  as  to 
the  articles  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  August  2, 1838,  by  tlieir 
own  limitations;  the  entire  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Bepnblic  in  1839.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  90.) 

CHILE. 

Treaties  and  Conyeiitions. 

L  Convention  op  Peace,  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  May  16,  1832 ;  proclaimed  April  29,  1834>  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  434.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  131. 

n.  Convention  Additional  to  the  General  Treaty  of  1882. 

Concluded  September  1,  1833;  proclaimed  April  29,  1834,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  456.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  140. 

These  two  treaties,  the  first  containing  thirty-one  articles,  relating 
to  commerce  and  navi^tion,  consular  and  diplomatic  privileges,  etc., 
and  the  second,  containing  four  ai-ticles,  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  and  explanatory  of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of  1832, 
remained  in  force  until  January  20,  1850,  when  they  were  terminated 
on  notice  given  by  the  Chilean  government.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  91. ) 

III.  Convention  for  Arbitration  of  Macedonian  Claims. 

Concluded  November  10,  1858  ;  proclaimed  December  22,  1859,  12  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  1083;  in  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.l42. 

The  claims  of  the  owners  of  property  referred  to  in  the  treaty  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Kin$]^  of  Beldam,  who  on  Msj  15, 1863, 
rendered  an  award  in  favor  of  the  United  States  allowing  $42,400  with 
interest.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  91.)  For  an  account  of 
the  arbitration  under  this  convention,  see  Moore^s  History  of  Inter> 
national  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1449. 

IV.   Claims  ComrBNnoN. 

Concluded  August  7,  189S ;  proclaimed  January  8, 1893,    27  Stat,  at  K, 
p.  965;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  treaty  of  twelve  aiticles  provided  for  the  submission  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  citizens  against  Chile,  and  of  Chilean  citi- 
zens against  the  United  States,  to  a  commission,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington, October  9, 1893,  and  held  their  final  session  April  9, 1894,  award- 
ing $240,564.35  to  the  United  States  for  its  citizens.  (See  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  92. )  For  an  account  of  the  pi-oceedings  of  this 
commission,  see  Moore^s  Uistory  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  11^ 
p.  1469. 

V.  Pbotocol, 

Signed  May  24, 1897;  not  ratified  or  proclaimed,    30  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1596; 
in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  protocol  settles  the  claim  of  Patrick  Shields. 

VI.  Mutual  Claims  ComrBKTiON. 

Concluded  May  £4,  1897;  proclaimed  March  IS,  1900.    31  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1868;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  convention  contains  two  articles  reviving  the  convention  of 
August  7,  1892. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Chile: 

1.  By  President  Fillmore,  under  the  Act  of  C<mgress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Chile;  November  1, 185(X  V  Rich- 
ard son  ^s  Messages,  p.  76. 

2.  By  President  Johnson,  revoking  the  exequatur  of  the  Chilean  consul 
at  New  York  ;  February  12,  18(>().     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  427. 

3.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Chile,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

4.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  act  of  Confess  of  March  8, 1891 
(26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  IIOA),  ^rantin(;  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws  to 
the  citizens  of  Chile;  May  25, 1896.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  603. 
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CHINA. 

Treaties  and  Conyentions. 

(See  note  in  regard  to  these  treaties,  and  statutes  conflicting  therewith, 
mnder  §379,  pp.  87  et  aeq.^  ante.) 

I.   TbBATY  of  PbACB,  AmTT  and  Ck>MMBBCB. 

Concluded  July  S,  1844;  proclaimed  April  18^  1846,    8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  592.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  145. 

The  treaty  of  November  8,  1858,  is  a  substitute  for  this  treaty.    (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  93.) 


II.  Tbratt  of  Pbacb,  Amity  and  Commbbob. 

Concluded  June  18,  1858 ;  proclaimed  January  S6,  1860,  12  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1023.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  159.  U.  S.  Ti*eaties  in  Foroe, 
1899,  p.  95. 

The  thirty  articles  are: 


L  Declaration  of  amity. 

XVI. 

Tonnage  duties. 

n. 

Deposit  of  treaty. 

XVII. 

Pilots,  etc. 

III. 

Promulgation. 

XVIII. 

Control  of  ships,  etc. 

IV. 

Diplomatic  privileges. 

XIX. 

Ships'  papers,  etc. 

V. 

Visit  of  minister  to  O^p- 

XX. 

Customs   examinations. 

ital. 

XXI. 

Reexportation. 

VI. 

Residence  of  minister  at 

XXII. 

Payment  of  duties. 

the  Capital. 

XXIII. 

Transshipment  of  goods. 

VII. 

Correspondence. 

XXIV. 

Collection  of  debts. 

VIII. 

Personal  interviews. 

XXV. 

Chinese  teachers,  etc. 

IX. 

Naval  vessels  in  Chinese 

XXVI. 

Trade  with  China  in  case 

waters. 

of  war. 

X. 

Consuls  authorized. 

XXVII. 

Rights  of  United  States 

XI. 

United  States  citizens  in 

citizens. 

China. 

XXVIII. 

Communications  with  of- 

XII. 

Privileges  in  open  ports. 

ficers. 

XIII. 

Shipwrecks;  pirates. 

XXIX. 

Freedom  of  religion. 

XIV. 

Open  ports;  clandestine 

XXX. 

Most     favored     nation 

trade  prohibited. 

privileges    to    United 

XV. 

Commerce      permitted; 

States  citizens;  ratifi- 

tariff. 

cation. 

III.  Treaty  Establishing  Trade  Regulations  and  Tariff. 

Concluded  November  8^  1858.  Ratifications  exchanged  August  15,  1859. 
12  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1069.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  169.  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  105. 

This  treaty  consists  of  a  single  article  but  has  numerous  rules  and 
schedules  annexed  to  it. 
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rv.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  November  8,  1858,  Ratifications  exchanged  Augu»i  IS,  1859. 
12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1081.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Coil  1889,  p.  178. 

The  arrangement  made  at  Tien-Tsin,  and  called  a  convention  by  the 
preamble  to  this  convention,  was  made  through  the  medium  of  corre- 
spondence, and  the  supplemental  convention,  of  November  8,  1858,  was 
entered  into  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Under  this  convention  $735,238.97 
was  paid  to  the  United  States  minister  to  China,  and  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  the  claims.  Tlie  commission  awarded  claim- 
ants $480,187.05,  and  the  Chinese  Government  refusing  to  receive  the 
surplus  it  was  finally  transmitted  to  the  United  States  and  invested  in 
Government  bonds.  From  this  fund  there  was  paid  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  claims  against  China  $281,319.64,  and  on  April  24, 1885, 
the  balance,  amounting  to  $4')3,400.1H),  was  returned  to  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Washington.  ( See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  115. )  For 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission  see  Moore*8  History 
of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  V,  p.  4627. 

V.  Treaty  of  Tbade,  Consuls  and  Emigbation. 

Concluded  July  S8,  1868;  proclaimed  February  5,  1870.  16  Stat  at  L., 
p.  739.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  179.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  115. 

The  eight  articles  are: 


I.  Jurisdiction    over    land    in 

China. 
II.  Regulation  of  commerce. 

III.  Chinese  consuls. 

IV.  Religious  freedom. 

V.  Voluntary  emigration. 


VI.  Privileges  of  trayel  and  resi- 
dence. 
VII.  Education. 

VIII.  Internal    improyements     in 
China. 


VI.  Immigration  Treaty. 

Concluded  November  17,  18S0  ;  proclaimed  October  5,  1881.  22  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  826.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  182.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  118. 

The  four  articles  are: 


I.  Suspension  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 
IL  Rights  of  Chinese  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


III.  Protection  of  Chinese  in  the 

United  States. 

IV.  Notiiicati(m    of     legislation; 

ratification. 


VII.  Treaty  as  to  Commercial  Intercourse  and  Judicial  Pbo- 

CEDIRE. 

Concluded  November  17,  ISSO ;  proclaimpd  October  5,  1881.  22  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  828.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  184.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1889,  p.  120. 
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L  Commeroial  relations. 
IL  Importation   of    opium    for- 
bidden. 


III.  Equality  of  duties. 

IV.  Trials  of  actions  in  China. 


Yin.  Claims  Agbebmbnt. 

Signed  1884-    Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  pp.  1857- 
1859. 

This  agreement  submitted  a  private  claim  against  China  to  a  commis- 
Bion  of  two. 

IX.  Convention  Regulatino  Chinese  Immiobation. 

Concluded  March  17,  1894  ;  proclaimed  December  8,  1894.    28  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1210.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  122. 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Immigration  of  Chinese    la- 
borer   prohibited    for    ten 
years. 
II.  Regulations  for  return  to  the 

United  States. 
III.  Classes  of  Chinese    not    af- 
fected. 


IV.  Protection  of  Chinese  in  the 

United  States. 
V.  Registration    of    citizens    in 

Cbina. 
VI.  Duration. 


Proclamation* 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  China: 

By  President  Hayes,  **  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  [him]  vested  by 
law,  *'  suspending  discrimioating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  as  to 
Chinese  vessels  and  mercliandise  imported  in  them  from  any  country; 
November  23, 1880.    VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  600. 


COLOMBIA. 

Treaties  and  Conyentions. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  established  in  1819,  was  divided  in  No- 
vember, 1831,  into  three  independent  republics,  New  Grenada,  Vene- 
zuela and  Ecuador.  In  1862  its  name  was  changed  to  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  and  in  1886  tlie  States  were  abolished  and  the  country  be- 
came the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  treaties  with  New  Grenada  are 
given  in  chronological  order  with  those  of  Colombia. 

I.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navioation, 

Concluded  October  5,  1824;  proclaimed  May  31,  1825,    8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  306;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and   Con.  1889,  p.  186. 
This  treaty  of  thirty-one  articles  expired  by  its  own  limitation  Octo- 
ber 3,  1836.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  125.) 
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n.  Tbeatt  of  Pbacx,  AiOTY,  Nayioation  ahb  Commebcb. 

Originally  made  with  New  Grenada.  Concluded  December  iJf,  1S46; 
proclaimed  June  If,  1848,  0  Stat,  at  L.,  Treaties  p.  79;  in  Spanish 
and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  196.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Foroe» 
1899,  p.  126. 

The  thirty-seven  articles  are: 

L  Amity. 

n.  Most  favored  nation 
clause. 
nL  Commerce    and  naviga- 
tion. 
lY.  Mutual  privileges  of  ship- 
ping. 
V.  Customs  duties. 
VL  Declaration  of  reciprocal 

treatment. 
VIL  Freedom  of  trade. 
Vin.  Embargo. 
IX.  Asylum  to  vessels. 
X.  Captures  by  pirates. 
XI.  Shipwrecks. 
XIL  Disposal  of  property. 

XIII.  Mutual  protection. 

XIV.  Religious  freedom. 
XV.  Neuti-ality;    free    ships, 

free  goods. 
XVI.  Enemy's  property. 
XVIL  Contraband  goods. 
XVIIL  Trade  by  neutrals. 


XIX.  Confiscation   of 

band. 
XX.  Blockade. 
XXI.  Visitation  and  search. 
XXIL  Proof  of  nationality  of 

vessels. 
XXni.  Vessels  nnder  oonvoj. 
XXIV.  Prize  cases. 
XXV.  Conduct  of  hosttlitiea. 
XXVI.  Letters  of  marque. 
XXVII.  Protection  in  case  of  war. 
XXVIIL  Confiscation  prohibited. 
XXIX.  Diplomatic  privileges. 
XXX.  Consular  officers. 
XXXI.  Consular  righto. 
XXXII.  Consular  exemptiona. 

XXXIII.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XXXIV.  Agreement  for  consular 
convention. 

XXXV.  Isthmus  of  Panama;  du- 
ration; violations. 

XXXVI.  RatificaUon. 
Additional  article.    Acceptance  of 

nationality  of  vessels. 


III.  Consular  Conventiow. 

Originally  made  with  New  Gi-enada.  Concluded  May  4,  1850 ;  prrh 
claimed  December  5,  1851.  10  Stat,  at  L.,  Treaties  p.  80;  in  Spanish 
and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  200.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  137. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


I.  Officers  authorized. 
n.  Exequaturs. 
m.  Functions. 
IV.  Good  offices. 
V.  Prerogatives,      exemptions, 
etc. 


VI.  Legal  status  of  consnla. 
VII.  Passports. 
VIII.  Ratification. 
IX.  Duration. 


IV.  Claims  Coxvention. 

Ckmehtded  September  10,  1857;  proclaimed  November  8,  1860,  12  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  985;  in  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  Sia 
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The  commiseion  nnder  this  treaty  met  at  Washiogton,  June  10, 1861, 
and  adjoarued  March  9,  18d2.  Amount  of  awards,  $496,235.47.  Not 
having  completed  all  the  oases  presented  to  them,  the  following  treaty 
was  concluded  extending  the  commission.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Forod, 
1899,  p.  141.) 

v.  Clajus  CONVBiniOH. 

Concluded  February  10,  1864 ;  proclaimed  August  19,  1866,  1.3  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  685;  in  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  218. 

Under  this  convention  a  new  commission  was  organized,  which  met 
at  Washington,  August  4,  1865,  and  adjourned  May  19,  1866.  The 
awards  amounted  to  $88,267.68.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  142.)  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  the  two  last  conven- 
tions, see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  II,  p.  1861. 

VI.  Claims  Aobbbmbnt. 

Signed  August  17,  1874.  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  V,  p.  4698. 

This  agreement  submitted  a  private  claim  against  Colombia,  to  a 
commission  of  three.  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  II, 
p.  1421. 

VII.   EZTBADITION    COWVBNTION. 

Made  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Concluded  May  7,  1888;  pro* 
claimed  Febmary  6,  1891.  26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1534;  in  Spanish  and 
English.    U.  S  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  142. 

The  thirteen  articles  are: 


I.  Reciprocal   delivery  of   ac- 
cused. 
II.  Ex ti*adi  table  crimes. 

III.  Proceedings. 

IV.  Persons  under  arrest. 
V.  Political  offenses. 

VI.  Requisitions  and  surrender. 


VII.  Temporary  detention. 
VIII.  Evidence  I'equired. 
IX.  Delivery  of  foi-eigners. 
X.  Persons  not  to  be  delivered. 
XI.  Persons    under  obligation!. 
XII.  Expenses. 
XIII.  Dui-ation;  ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Colombia: 

1.  By  President  Arthur,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884 
(23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspendinsf  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  arriving 
from  Panama  and  Aspiuwall;  January  31,  1885.  VIII  Richardson's 
Messages,  p.  284. 

2.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884 
(23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspending  tlie  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  aiTiving 
from  Booo  del  Toro;  September  9,  1885.  VIII  Richardson's  Messages, 
p.  310. 
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3.  By  PresideDt  Ben j ami  n  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Colombia,  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  March  15,  1802. 
IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  265. 

4.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Colombia,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  583. 

CONGO. 

(See  Kongo.) 

COREA. 

(See  Korea.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

Treaty  and  Conyention. 

L  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Nayioatioh. 

Concluded  July  10,  1851;  proclaimed  May  S6,  185 f,  10  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  18;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  S22. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  146. 

The  fourteen  articles  are: 


L  Amity. 
n.  Fi-eedom  of   commerce  and 

navigation. 
III.  Most   favored  nation   privi- 

lejjes. 
lY.  No  discrimination  in  duties. 
V.  Tonnage  duties. 
VI.  No   discri  mi  nation    on    ves- 
sels. 
YII.  Equal  trade  privileges. 


Yin.  Equal  treatment  of  citizens. 
IX.  Exemption     from    military 

service,  etc. 
X.  Consular^  and     diplomatic 
privileges. 
XI.  Rights  in  case  of  war. 
XII.  Property  rights. 

XIII.  Duration. 

XIV.  Ratification. 


II.  Claims  CoyvENxiON. 

Concluded  July  S,  1860;  proclaimed  Norember  11,  1861.     12  Stat  at  K, 
p.  1135;  in  Spanish  and  Enp:lish.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  227. 

This  convention  of  nine  articles  provided  for  a  commission  of  three, 
who  met  at  Washington  February  8,  1802,  and  adjourned  November  6, 
1862.  The  amount  awarded  against  Costa  Rica  was  925,704.14.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  151.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  commission,  see  Mooi-e*s  History  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion, VoL  II,  p.  1551. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  Tela;tion8  of  the  United 
States  with  Costa  Rica: 
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1.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1805  (2d  ^tot.  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Costa  Rica,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 

2.  By  President  McKinley,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  lavr 
to  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica;  October  19,  1899.    31  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1955. 


DENMARK. 

Treaties  and  Conyentions. 

L  Convention  of  Fkibndship,  Commbbce  and  Nayioation. 

Concluded  April  S6,  1826;  proclaimed  October  14,  1826.  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  340.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  231.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  152. 

The  twelve  articles  are: 


I.  Most  favored  nation  clause. 
II.  Freedom  of  trade. 

III.  Equality  as  to  shipping. 

IV.  Import  and  export  duties. 
V.  Sound  and  belt  dues. 

VI.  Trade  with  Danish  colonies. 


VII.  Property  rights. 
VIII.  Consular  officere. 
IX.  Consular  privileges. 
X.  Consular  exemptions. 
XI.  Duration. 
XII.  Ratification. 


This  convention  was  abrogated  by  notice  given  April  15,  1856,  and 
renewed  by  tlie  ctmvention  of  April  11,  1857,  except  Article  V.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  152.) 

II.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  May  28, 1830 ;  proclaimed  Jane  5^  1830.  8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  402; 
in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  235. 

By  this  convention  Denmark  renounced  the  claims  of  its  subjects 
against  the  United  States  and  arp:eed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $650,000 
for  claims  of  United  States  citizens.  The  commission  provided  for  met 
in  Washington  April  4,  1831,  and  held  its  last  session  March  23,  1833. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  156.)  For  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  commission  see  MoolVs  History  of  International  Ar- 
bitration, Vol.  V,  p.  4549. 

III.  Convention  Discontinuino  the  Sound  Dues. 

Concluded  April  11^  1857;  proclaimed  January  13^  1858,  11  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  719.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  238.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  157. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Sound  and  Belt  dues  abol- 
ished. 
IL  Lights,  buoys  and  pilots. 


III.  Payment     by     the     United 

States. 


^\ 
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IV.  Most    favored    nation    privi- 
leges. 
y.  Conveutiou  of  1826  revived. 


VL  Effeoty 
VIL  Katification. 


IV.  Consular  Cokvbktiov. 

Concluded  July  11, 1861 ;  proclaimed  September  tO,  1861.  18  Stat  at  L. 
p.  605;  in  French  and  English.  U.  8.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  240. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  159. 

This  convention  consisted  of  two  articles  additional  to  the  existing 
treaties  and  extending  the  powers  of  consuls  as  follows: 

I.  Authority    of    consuls    overi     XL  Deserters  from  ships;  ratifi- 
shipping  disputes.  '  cation. 

V.  Natubalizatiom  Conybntiov. 

Concluded  January  20,  1872 ;  proclaimed  April  15, 1873.  17  Stat  at  L., 
p.  941;  in  Danish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  241.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  161. 

The  five  articles  are: 


L  Naturalization  recognized. 
II.  Keadmission  to  former  status. 
IIL  Renunciation     of     acquired 
status. 


IV.  Duration. 
V.  Katification. 


yi.   AOBEBIUSNT. 

Signed  February  ^^,  1886,    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  118ft. 

This  agreement  of  two  articles  gave  mutual  exemption  of  vessels  from 
readmeasurement 

yn.  Agreement  SuBMrrriNa  Claim  of  Cablos  Buttbbfixld  A  Co. 

TO  Abbithation. 

Concluded  December  6, 1888  ;  proclaimed  May  f^,  1889.    26  Stat  at  U, 
p.  1490;  in  Danish  and  English. 

By  this  agreement  the  claim  of  Butterfield  A  Co.,  for  indemnity  for 
seizure  of  vessels  by  the  Danish  colonial  authorities  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  was  referred  to  Sir  Edmund  Munson,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
allowed. (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  162.)  For  an  account 
of  the  proceedinprs  of  this  commission,  see  Moore^s  History  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  yd.  II,  p.  1185. 

yill.  Trade-Mabk  Convention. 

Concluded  June  15,  1892 ;  proclaimed  October  12,  1892.    27  Stat  at  L., 
p.  963;  in  Danish  and  English.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  163. 

The  four  articles  are: 

1.  Reciprocal  rights.  I  III.  Duration. 

IL  Formalities.  '  ly.  Ratificatioa 


4  ^ 
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Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relatlonB  of  the  United 
States  with  Denmark: 

1.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1891  (26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws 
to  the  subjects  of  Denmark;  May  8,  1893.  IX  Richardson^s  Messages, 
p.  395. 

2.  By  President  McKinley,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  19, 1886 
(24  Stat  at  L.,  p.  79),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  coming 
directly  from  Copenhagen;  July  19,  1898.    30  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1778. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Convention. 

COirVENTION  OF  AlCITY,   COMHEBCE,   NaVIOATION  AND  EZTBADITIOH. 

Concluded  February  8,  1867 ;  proclaimed  October  f 4,  1867.    15  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  473;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  244. 

This  convention  of  thirty-two  articles  terminated  January  13,  1898, 
by  notice  from  the  Dominican  Government  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  164.) 

Proclamation* 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Dominican  Republic: 

By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 1, 1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567,612),  anaoiincing  the  action  of  Dominica 
in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty  and  tlius  obtaining  the  reci- 
procity advantages  under  sec.  3,  of  said  act;  August  1, 1891.  IX  Kich- 
ardson^s  Messages,  p.  152. 

ECUADOR. 

Treaties  and  Conventions. 

I.  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Navigation  and  Commrbcb. 

Concluded  June  IS,  18S9 ;  proclaimed  September  2S^  184^,    8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  534;  in  Spanish  and  Englisli.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  256. 

Tliis  Treaty  consisting  of  thirty-five  articles  was  abrogated  August  26, 
1892,  by  notice  frona  the  Ecuadorian  Government  (See  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1889,  p.  165.) 

II.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  November  f  5,  186i2 ;  proclaimed  September  8,  1864.    13  Stat, 
at  L.,  p.  631 ;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  265. 

Under  this  convention  of  seven  articles  the  commission  of  two  mem- 
bers and  an  arbitrator  met  at  Guayaquil,  August  22, 1864,  and  terminated 
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its  session,  Aagust  17,  1865.  The  amount  awarded  against  Beoador 
was  $94,799.56.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  165.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  arbitration  under  this  convention,  see  Moore's  History  ci 
International  Arbitiation,  Vol.  II,  p.  1569. 

III.  Naturalizalion  Convention. 

Concluded  May  6,  1872  ;  proclaimed  November  24,  1873.  18  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  69;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880^ 
p.  267. 

This  Convention  of  seven  articles  was  abrogated  August  25,  1888; 
upon  notice  ^iven  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  165.) 

IV.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  June  28, 1872  ;  proclaimed  December  24^  187S.  18  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  72;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  I88O9 
p.  269.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  166. 

The  seven  articles  are  as  follows: 


I.  Persons  to  be  delivered. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Political  offenses,  etc. 

IV.  Persons  under  arrest  in  coun- 

try where  found. 


V.  Procedure. 
YI.  Expenses. 
VII.  Duration;  ratification. 


V.  Convention  for  Arbitration  of  Claim  of  Julio  R.  Santos. 

Concluded  February  28,  1893 ;  proclaimed  November  7,  1894.  28  Stat, 
at  L.,  1205;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Upon  the  submission  of  the  claim  to  the  arbitrator  an  award  in  favor 
o'  Santos  was  made  of  $40,000.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  168.)  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  this  convention,  see 
Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1579. 

Proelamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Ecuador: 

By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727«  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Ecuador,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

EGYPT. 

Agreements 

Commercial  and  Consular  Aobeement. 

Concluded  November  16,  1884  ;  proclaimed  May  1,  1885.  84  Stat  at  L. 
p.  1004.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  272.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  169. 
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EGYPT. 


This  agreement  adopted  the  coovention  with  Greece  of  sixteen  arti- 


cles (18  follows: 

L  Most  favored  nation  clause. 
II.  ProliibitioDS. 

III.  Importations  ioto  Egypt 

IV.  Egyptian  customs  duties. 
y.  Goods  excluded. 

VI.  Firearms, 
yil.  Reexportations. 
YIII.  Di*awbacks   on    reexported 
goods. 
IX.  Egyptian  export  duties. 


X.  Effects  of  consular  officers. 
XI.  Shipping  regulations. 
XXL  Customs  declarations. 

XIII.  Customs  officials. 

XIV.  Fines  and  confiscations. 
XV.  Administrative  regulations. 

XVI.  Dui-ation. 

Additional  article.— Taking  effect 
of  modified  tariff. 


ProGlamation* 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Egypt: 

By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  23,  1874 
(18  St  at  L.,  p.  23),  suspending  the  United  States  consular  courts  in 
Egypt  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President;  March  27,  1870.  VII  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  390. 

FRANCE. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

I.  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commebcb. 

Concluded  February  6,  1778 ;  ratified  by  Congress  May  4^  1778,    8  Stat, 
at  L.,  p.  12;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  290. 

This  treaty,  abrogated  by  the  Act  of  Congress  July  7,  1798  (1  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  578),  consisted  uf  thirty-one  articles,  and  in  many  important  re- 
spects formed  the  basts  of  subsequent  treaties  of  commerce.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  173.) 


II.  Treaty  of  Alliance. 

Concluded  February  6,  1778;  ratified  by  Confjreaa  May  4,  1778.    8  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  0;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  307. 

This  treaty,  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  provided  for  an  alliance  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  lands  to 
be  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  guaranty  of  the  French 
possf^ssions  in  America  and  the  dominions  of  the  United  States. 

An  additional  article  was  agreed  to  at  the  same  time  reserving  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  right  to  participate  in  the  two  treaties.  This  addi- 
tional article  was  also  ratified  by  Congress  May  4,  1778.  17  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  79.");  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  C(m.  1889,  p.  309. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  7, 1798  (1  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  678),  the 
tre;ities  with  France  then  in  force  were  abrogated.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  173.) 

28 
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iii.  contbact  fob  the  repayment  of  loans  mabb  bt  thk  klve  of 

Fbance. 

Concluded  July  16, 1782 ;  ratified  by  Congress  January  ff ,  178S,     8  Stat. 
at  L.,  p.  014.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  310. 

Under  this  contract  the  United  States  pledged  itself  to  pay  in  twelve 
equal  annuiil  installments  of  1,500,000  livi-es  each  the  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  King  of  France,  which  was  18,000,000  livies.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  pay  the  loan  obtained  from  Holland  of  10,000,000  liTies 
in  ten  annual  payments.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  173.) 

IV.  CONTBACT  FOB  A  NeW  LoAX  AND  THE  RePAYMEKT  OF  THE  OlJ> 

Loans  made  by  the  Kino  of  Fbance. 

Concluded  February  25,  1783;  ratified  by  Congress  October  31,  1783, 
17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  797;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con., 
1889,  p.  314. 

By  this  agreement  6,000,000  livres  were  to  be  loaned  the  United  States 
from  the  royal  treasury  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  to  be  repaid  in 
six  annual  installments  beginning  in  1797.  It  Was  also  agreed  that  the 
payments  under  the  contract  of  1782  should  commence  in  1787.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  174.) 

V.  CoNSULAB  Convention. 

Concluded  Not  ember  14  j  1788 ;  ratification  exchanged  January  6,  1790 
{dated  January  1, 1790).  8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  106;  in  French  and  English. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  316. 

This  convention  of  sixteen  articles  was  abrogated  by  the  act  of  July  7, 
1798.     (1  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  578.)    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  174.) 

VI.  Tbeaty  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  September  SO,  1800;  proclaimed  December  SI,  1801.  8  SUt 
at  L.,  p.  178;  in  French  and  English.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  1889, 
p.  322. 

This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-seven  articles  and  expired  by  its  own 
limitations,  July  31,  1809.     (See  U.  S.Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  174.) 

VII.  Treaty  fob  the  Cession  of  Louisiana. 

Concluded  April  30,  ISOS  ;  proclaimed  October  21,  1803.  8  Stet  at  L., 
p.  200;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  331.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  175. 

This  treaty  although  executed  is  of  value  in  defining  the  extent  of  the 
cession. 

The  ten  articles  are : 


I.  Cession    of    the    colony    of 

Louisiana. 
II.  Extent  of  cession. 
III.  Citizenship  of  inhabitants. 


IV.  Transfer  of  territory. 
V.  Assumption  of  possession. 
VI.  TreaUes  with  Indians. 


VIL  Privileges    to 

SpaDish  ships. 
VIIL  Most  favored  nation  clause. 
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IX.  Approval   of  other  convon- 

tions. 
X.  Ratification. 


Vni.  Convention  for  the  Payment  of  the  Pubchasb  of  Louisiana. 

Concluded  April  30,  1803 ;  proclaimed  October  21,  1803,  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  206;  in  French  and  Euglish.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Coo.  1889,  p.  334. 

Under  this  conveotion  a  stock  amouoting  to  911,250,000  was  created 
to  be  paid,  wttli  6  per  ceot  intei'est,  io  annual  payments  of  not  less  than 
^,000,000,  the  firat  payment  to  commence  after  fifteen  years  from  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  (See  2  Stat  at  L.,  p.  245;  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  178.) 

IX.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  April  30,  1803  ;  proclaimed  October  21,  1803,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  203;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  335. 

The  convention  provided  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  the  United 
States  citizens  against  France,  not  to  exceed  60,000,000  francs.  The 
commission  organized  under  the  convcnticm  held  its  first  meeting, 
July  5,  180:),  and  adjourned  December  1,  1804.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  178.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  V,  p.  4399. 

X.  Convention  of  Navigation  and  Commbbce. 

Concluded  June  S4,  1822 ;  proclaimed  February/  12,  1823.  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  278;  in  French  and  En^^^lish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  343.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  179. 


The  nine  articles  are: 


I.  Extra    duties  by  American 

vessels. 
II.  Extra  duties  by  French  ves- 
sels. 
m.  Ti*ansit  and  reexportation. 
IV.  Ton  de8cril)ed. 
V.  Shipping  charges. 


VI.  Deserters  from  ships. 
VII.  Duration;  reduction  of  extra 

duties. 
VIII.  Ratification. 
Sepai-ate  article.    Refund  of  extra 
duties. 


XI.  Convention  as  to  Claims  and  Duties  on  Wines  and  Cotton. 

Concluded  July  4,  1831 ;  proclaimed  July  IS,  1832.    8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  430; 
in  French  and  Englisli.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  345. 

By  tliis  convention  France  afi^reed  to  pay  to  the  United  States  in  set- 
tlement of  all  claims  of  United  States  citizens  •J5,000,0(X)  francs,  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  in  settlement  of  claims  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  people  1,500,000  francs.  Other  claims  not  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  brought  before  the  appropriate  an- 
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thoiities  in  either  country.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  181.) 
For  ao  acc(»unt  of  the  pruceediogs  of  the  commiMion  under  thia  con- 
vention, see  Muore'8  History  of  luter national  Arbitration,  YoL  V,  p.  4447. 

XII.    EXTBADITION    CONVENTION. 

Concluded  November  9,  184S ;  proclaimed  April  13,  1844-  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  580;  in  Fi-ench  and  English.  U.  8.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  34&  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  182. 

The  six  articles  are: 

I.  Delivery  of  accused.  1 1V.  Expenses. 

II.  Extraditible  crimes.  V.  Political  crimes,  etc 

IIL  Delivery.  YI.  Duration;  ratificatioiL 

XIII.  ADDrrioNAL  Article  to  Extradition  Convxhtiov. 

Concluded  February  24,  1845 ;  proclaimed  July  24,  1845,  8  Stat,  st  L., 
p.  617;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  849.  U.S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  183. 

Defining  the  crimes  of  robbery  and  burglary. 

XIY.  Consular  Contxntios. 

Concluded  February  S3, 1853 ;  proclaimed  August  It,  185S.  10  Stat^  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  114;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  C<m.  1889, 
p.  3o0;  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  184. 

The  thirteen  articles  are: 


L  Officers     recognized;     exe- 
quaturs. 
II.  Privileges  and  immunities. 
III.  Inviolability  of  consulates. 
lY.  Complaints  to  authorities. 
Y.  Agencies. 
YI.  Notarial  authority. 
YII.  Property  rights. 


YIIL  Settlement  of  shipping  dis- 
putes. 
IX.  Deserters  from  ships. 
X.  Authority  as  to  shipping. 
XL  Shipwrecks. 

XII.  Most  favored    nation  priTl- 

leges. 

XIII.  Duration;  ratification. 


XY.  Additional  Article  to  Extradition  Convkntion. 

Concluded  February  10,  1858:  proclaimed  February  14,  1859.  11  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  741;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  354. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  181)9,  p.  189. 

This  treaty  consists  of  a  single  article  extending  the  treaty  to  the 
crime  of  embezzlement. 

XYI.  Trade-Mark  Convention. 

Concluded  April  16, 1869 ;  proclaimed  July  6, 1869,  16  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  771 ; 
in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  855.  U.  &  Trwt- 
ies  in  Force,  1899,  p.  189. 
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IViJICB. 
The  four  articles  are: 

L  Protection  of  trade-marks.        I  III.  Duration, 
n.  Begistration.  'iV.  Ratification. 

XVn.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  Januarg  15^  1880;  proclaimed  June  f5,  1880.    21  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  673;  in  French  and  English.    U.  8.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  356. 

By  this  convention  of  twelve  articles,  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
against  France  arising  out  of  the  French  Mexican  war  and  the  war  with 
Germany,  and  claims  of  French  citizens  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  were  referred  to  thi'ee  com  missioners.  Tbe  com- 
mission met  in  Washington,  November  5, 1880,  and  adjourned  March  31, 
1884.  Awards  against  tlie  United  States  amounted  to  $625,566.35,  and 
against  France  to  13,659  francs,  14  centimes.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1890,  p.  191. )  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commis- 
sion, see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  II,  p.  1133. 

XVIIL  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  July  19, 1882 ;  proclaimed  December  29, 1882.    22  Stat  at  L., 
p.  983;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  360. 

This  convention  extended  the  term  of  the  claims  commission  under 
the  convention  of  1880  until  July  1,  1883.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  191.) 

XIX.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  February  8,  188S ;  proclaimed  Jane  25, 1883.    23  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  728;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  361. 

The  term  of  the  claims  commission  under  the  convention  of  1880 
was  further  extended  by  this  convention  to  April  1,  1884.  (See  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  101.) 

XX.  Reciprocity  Agreement. 

Concluded  May  28,  1898 ;  proclaimed  May  SO,  1898.    30  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1774. 

This  agraement  established  certain  reciprocal  reduced  tariff  rates 
under  the  act  of  July  24,  1807.     (30  Stat  at  L.,  p.  151,  at  p.  203.) 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  France: 

1.  By  Pi*esident  Adams,  revoking  the  exequaturs  of  the  French  con- 
suls; July  13,  1708.     I  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  270. 

2.  By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  0, 
1700  (1  Stat  at  L.,  p.  013),  premitting  trade  with  certain  ports  of  St 
Domingo;  June  26, 1790.     I  Kichardson^s  Messages,  p.  288. 

3.  By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  27, 
1800  (2  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  7),  permitting  trade  with  certain  ports  of  St 
Domingo;  MayO,  18(X).     I  Richardson* s  Messages,  p.  302. 
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4.  By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  27, 
1800  (2  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  7),  f  uither  extending  the  permission  to  trade  with 
St.  Domingo;  September  6,  1800.    I  Ricliardsou^s  Messages,  p.  20L 

5.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  6,  1822 
(3  Stat  at  L.,  p.  681).  suspending  the  act  of  May  15,  1820  (3  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  605),  imposing  duties  on  French  vessels  and  goods,  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress;  June  24, 1822.  II  Richardson^s  Messages, 
p.  183. 

6.  By  President  Polk,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1845  (5 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  748),  extending  to  Frencli  vessels  from  Miqnelon  and  St 
Pierre  the  same  tonnage  dues  as  paid  by  American  vessels;  April  20, 
1847.     IV  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  521. 

7.  By  President  Johnson,  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  January  7, 
1824  (4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2)  and  of  May  24,  1828  (4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  808),  re- 
moving any  higiier  tonnage  duties  than  vessels  of  the  United  Scates  pay 
from  Fi-ench  vessels  in  American  ports;  December  28, 1866.  VI  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  513. 

8.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  two  Acts  last  referred  to,  abolishing 
the  discriminating  duties  on  mercliandise  imported  in  French  vessels 
from  countries  of  its  origin  into  the  United  States;   June  12,  1869 
yil  Richai-dson's  Messages,  p.  15. 

0.  By  President  Giant,  extending  the  preceding  proclamation  to 
merchandise  imported  from  any  country;  November  20, 1869.  VII  Kicb- 
ardson's  Messages,  p.  19. 

10.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1864 
(13  Stat  at  L.,  p.  121),  establishing  French  c(msular  courts  under  said 
act;  February  10,  1870.     VII  Richardson*s  Messages,  p.  84. 

11.  By  President  Grant,  declaring  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Fianco-Prussian  war;  August  22,  1870.  VII  Richardson's  Mes- 
sages. )).  86. 

12.  By  President  Grant,  forbidding  tlie  use  of  United  States  ports  by 
war  vessels  of  Fnince  or  Germany  while  at  war  with  each  other,  except 
under  certain  conditions;  October  8,  1870.  VII  Richardson's  Mes- 
sages, p.  80. 

13.  By  President  (xrant,  directing  that  the  suspension  of  discriminat- 
ing duties,  as  suspended  by  the  proclamations  of  June  12,  and  Novem- 
ber 20,  1860,  shall  cease;  October  30, 1872.  VII  Richardson's  Messages, 
p.  178. 

14.  By  President  Grant,  under  **the  authority  vested  in  [him]  by 
law,"  abolishing  discriminating  duties  on  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  French  vessels  from  any  country;  September  22, 
1873.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  228. 

15.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Jnne  19, 
1886  (24  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  fnim 
Guadeloupe,  except  vessels  of  countries  which  impose  discriminating 
duties  on  United  States  vessels;  April  16,  1888.  VIII  Richardson's 
Messages,  p.  742. 

16.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
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March  3,  1801  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copy- 
right laws  to  the  citizens  of  France;  July  1,  1801.  IX  Richardson's 
Messages,  p.  147. 

17.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1805  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  French  Guiana,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  November  8,  1805.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  503. 


FRANKFORT. 

(See  proclamation  affecting  Frankfort  under  Pruuia.) 


GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Treaties  and  Conyentions. 

The  formation  of  the  German  £mpire  in  1871  hy  the  consolidation 
of  the  North  German  Union,  etc.,  hiis  in  some  instances  abrogated  the 
treaties  entered  into  with  the  independent  German  governments  now 
embraced  in  the  Empire,  but  reference  is  here  given  to  all  the  separate 
governments  with  which  treaties  have  been  concluded. 

See  under  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bremen,  Brunswick  and  Luneberg,  Han- 
over, Hanseatic  Republics,  Hesse,  Meckleiiburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  Nassau,  North  German  Union,  Oldenburg,  PruRsia,  Saxony, 
Schaumburg-  Lippe,  Wiiittemburg.  (See  note  in  U .  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1800,  p.  102.) 


I.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  December  11^  1871 ;  proclaimed  June  i,  187S,  17  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  021;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  363. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  102. 


The  eighteen  articles 

L  Consular  officers. 
II.  Exequaturs. 

III.  Privileges  and  immunities. 

IV.  Arms  and  flags. 

V.  Inviolability  of  consulates. 
VI.  Temporary  vacancies. 
VII.  Consular  agencies. 
VIII.  Communications  with  au- 
thorities. 
IX.  Notarial  authority. 
X.  Property  of  decedents. 


and  the  protocol  are: 

XI.  Effects  of  deceased  sailors 
and  passengers. 
XII.  Authority  over  ships. 

XIII.  Disputes  between  officers 

and  crews  of  ships. 

XIV.  Deserters  from  ships. 
XV.  Damages  to  vessels  at  seOi. 

XVI.  Shipwrecks. 
XVII.  Trade-mark  protection. 
XVIII.  Duration;  ratification. 
Protocol.     As      to      meaning      of 
**  property,^*  and  deceased  citizens. 
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II.  Copyright  Aokermbnt. 
Signed  January  15,  1892 ;  proclaimed  April  15,  1892.    27  Stat  at  Lb, 


p.  1U;£1. 


The  three  articles  are: 


L  American  citizens  to  have 
cupyrigLit  in  German  Em- 
pire. I 


11.  Grerman  subjactiito  have  oopj- 
rigbt  in  tlie  United  Sutea. 
III.  Dui-ation. 


III.    COMMEBCIAL  AGBBBKENT. 

Signed  Jnly  10,  1900  ;  proclaimed  July  13^  1900,    31  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1085; 
see  alito  ibid.,  p.  1978. 

A  reciprocity  agreement  of  two  articles,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
(30  Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  151,  203). 

Proclamations* 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  German  Empire: 

1.  l^y  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  19, 
1886  (24  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessehi  f  i-om 
Grermnn  ports  except  vessels  of  countries  which  impose  discriminating 
duties  on  United  States  vessels;  Januai-y  26,  1888.  YIU  Ricliardson's 
Messages,  p.  741. 

2.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1, 1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567, 612),  announcing  the  action  of  the 
German  Empire  in  admitting  certain  ailicles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  ob- 
taining the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  February  1, 
1892.     IX  Richardson*s  Messages,  p.  258. 

3.  By  I'resident  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  19, 
1886  (24  St  at  L.,  p.  79),  revoking  the  proclamation  of  January  SO, 
1888;  December  3,  1896.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  697. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Treaties  and  Courentions. 

I.  Provisional  Tbkaty  of  Peaox. 

Concluded   November    30,   1782;   proclamation    ordered   by    Congren 
April  11,  1785.    8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  54.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.     1889,  p.  870. 

The  provisions  of  all  the  articles  except  the  separate  article  are  re- 
peated in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

II.  Abhisticb. 

Signed  at  Versailles  January  20,  1783,    8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  68;  in  French 
and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  374, 

Refers  to  the  treaty  signed  the  same  day  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
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ited  States  and  Spain;  declares  a  mutual  cessation  of  notice  refused 
the  terms  set  out  in  sucli  tripartite  treaty. 

III.  Definitivk  Treaty  op  Peace. 

mcluded  September  3,  1873 ;  proclaimed  January  14,  1784.  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  80.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  375.  U.  8.  TreaUes  iu  jfurce, 
1890,  p.  200. 

These  ten  articles  are: 


I.  Independence  of  the  United 

States  acknowledged. 
n.  Boundaries. 

III.  Fi8hei7  rights. 

IV.  Recovery  of  debts. 

y.  Restitution  of  estates. 
VL  Confiscations  and    prosecu- 
tions to  cease. 


VII.  Withdrawal   of  British  ar- 

mies. 
VIII.  Navigation    of    the   Missis- 
sippi River. 
IX.  Restoration  of  territory. 
X.  Ratilicaiion. 


IV.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  akd  NAViOATioir. 

(Jay  Tkeaty.) 

Concluded  November  19, 1794 ;  proclaimed  February  f  9, 1796,    8  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  116.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  379. 

This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-eight  articles  and  an  additional  arti- 
cle relating  to  the  West  Indian  trade.  Ai-ticles  XI  tu  XXVII  expired 
by  their  own  limitation  October  28,  1807,  and  the  entire  treaty  termin- 
ated by  tlie  war  declared  June  18,  1812.  The  commission  under  Arti- 
cle V  made  a  declaration,  October  25,  1798,  as  to  the  true  St.  Croix 
River  named  in  the  treaty.  The  commission  under  Article  VI,  to  con- 
sider claims  arising  from  obstructions  of  judicial  remedies,  met  at 
Pliiladelphia  May  3^,  1797,  and  their  meetings  finally  suspended  July  31, 
1799,  owing  to  disagreemenU.  By  the  treaty  of  1802,  $2,664,000  was 
provided  to  be  paid  to  Great  Britian  in  settlement  of  these  claims.  The 
commission  under  Article  VII,  to  consider  claims  arising  from  illegal 
captures,  met  at  London  August  16,  1796,  and  suspended  its  sessions 
July  20,  1799.  The  meetings  were  resumed  under  the  treaty  of  1802 
and  the  final  meeting  was  held  February  4,  1804.  The  awards  against 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $143,428.14  and  agninst  Great  Britain  to 
$11,656,000.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  204. )  For  an  account 
of  the  commission  under  Article  V  of  this  treaty,  see  Moore's  History 
of  International  Arbiti-ation,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-32.  For  an  account  of  the 
commission  under  Article  VI,  see  ibid.^  Vol.  I,  p.  271.  For  an  account 
of  the  commission  under  Article  VII,  see  ibid..  Vol.  I.,  p.  299. 

V.  Artiole  Explanatory  to  Article  III,  Treaty  of  1794. 

Concluded  May  4,  1796 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  May  5,  1796. 
8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  130.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  395. 

This  article  related  to  the  passage  of  Indians  into  the  territories  of 
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both  nations.    The  treaty  of  1794  terminated  by  the  dechtfatton  of  the 
war  of  1812.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  205.) 

VI.  Article  Explanatory  to  Article  V,  Treaty  op  1794. 

Concluded  March  15,  1798 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  June  6, 
1798.    8  Stat  at.  L.,  p.  131.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  396. 

This  article  authorized  the  commission  under  Article  V  of  the  treaty 
of  1794  to  designate  tlie  source  of  the  St  Croix  river.  The  declaration 
was  made  October  25,  1798.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  205.) 

Vn.  Contention  for  Payment  of  Indemnities  and  Sbttubmeht 

OF  Debts. 

Concluded  January  8,  1802  \  proclaimed  April  57,  180S.  8  Stat  at  K, 
p.  196.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  398. 

This  conventioD  of  five  articles  provides  for  the  payment  to  Great 
Britain  of  £000,000  in  full  for  the  claims  submitted  under  Article  VI  of 
the  treaty  of  1794,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  commission  under 
Article  YII,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  awards  should  be  paid  in  three 
annual  instalments.  It  was  also  agreed  that  creditors  of  either  coun- 
try should  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  collection  of  their  debts. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  205.) 

VIII.  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity. 

(Treaty  of  Ghent.) 

Concluded  at  Ohenty  December  24,  1814 ;  proclaimed  February  18,  1815, 
8  SUt  at  L.,  p.  218.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  399.  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  206. 


The  eleven 

L  Peace  declared;   restoration 
of  territory,  archives,  etc. 
II.  Cessation  of  hostilities. 

III.  Release  of  prisoners. 

IV.  Boundaries ;    determination 

of  northeastern. 
V.  Boundaries ;  determination 
of  northern,  from  St  Croix 
River  to  St  Lawrence 
River. 
VL  Boundaries;  determination 
of  northern,  from  St.  Law- 


articles  are : 

rence  River  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior. 
VII.  Boundaries ;    determination 
of    northern,   from    Lake 
Huron    to    Lake    of    the 
Woods. 
VIII.  Powers  of  boundary  commis- 
sions, etc. 
IX.  Cessation  of  hostilities  with 

Indians. 
X.  Abolition  of  slave  trade. 
XI.  Ratification. 


Under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  there  were  Fonr  Boundary  Commissiong 

as  follows : 

Commission  under  Article  IV.— Islands  in  Passamaquoddt  Bat 

Part  of  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  commission  appointed  under  Article  IV  met  September,  1810,  and 
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decided  November  24,  1817,  aa  to  the  ownership  of  the  Islands  in  Pas- 
samaquoddy  B.iy.  The  boundary  Hoe  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  was 
marked  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  1892.  (The 
decision  of  the  commission  is  in  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  406;  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  212.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  commission,  see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  I,  p.  45. 

Commission  under  Article  V. — Boundabt  from  the  Source  of 
THE  Saint  Croix  Kiveb  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  Kivbr. 

Tlie  commission  met  September  23,  1816,  and,  haying  disagreed,  held 
their  last  meeting  April  13,  1822.  By  the  convention  of  1827  the  dis- 
pute was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  The  Netherlands,  who  de- 
livei-ed  his  award  January  10,  1831,  which  was  not  accepted  by  either 
Government,  and  the  boundary  was  finally  agreed  to  in  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  213.) 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  see  Moore^s  His- 
tory of  International  Arbitmiion,  Vol.  I,  p.  65. 

Commission  under  Article  VI. — Boundary  from  thb  Saint  Law- 
rence River  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  commission  met  November  18,  1816,  and,  having  agreed,  held 
their  last  meeting  June  22,  1822.  (Their  decision  is  given  in  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  274;  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  407;  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  213. )  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission, 
see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  I,  p.  162. 

Commission  under  Article  VII. — Boundary  from  Lake  Huron  to 

the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  commission  met  June  22,  1822,  and,  having  disagreed,  held  their 
final  meeting  December  24,  1827.  By  the  Convention  of  1842,  the 
boundary  was  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  215.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 

IX.  Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  July  3,  1851 ;  proclaimed  December  22,  1815,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  228.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  410.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  215. 

This  convention  was  continued  in  force  for  ten  years  by  Article  TV, 
treuty  of  1818,  and  indefinitely  extended  by  convention  of  August  6, 
1827. 

The  five  articles  are: 


I.  Freedom    of    commerce    and 

navigation. 
II.  Import    and    export    duties; 
shipping;  trade  with  British 
possessions  in  West  Indies 
and  North  America. 


III.  Trade  with  British  East  In- 

dies, etc. 

IV.  Consuls. 

V.  Duration;  ratification. 
Declaration.       Vessels     excluded 
from  island  of  St.  Helena. 
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X.  Abramoement  fob  Naval  Vbssbi^s  oir  Gbbat  TiABTO. 

Signed  April,  1817  ;  proclaimed  April  28, 1818,  8  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  SSI;  11 
ibid,  p.  7t56.     U.  S.  Tr.  aud  Cou.  1889,  p.  413. 

This  iirrangemetit  determined  the  naval  furce  to  be  maintained  on  tbe 
Great  Lakes.  It  went  into  effect  at  the  time  of  its  signature  thuogh 
nut  assented  to  by  the  Senate,  or  proclaimed,  for  about  a  year. 

XL  Convention  Respectixq  Fishebiks,  Boundabt,  and  thb  Res- 

TOBATION  OF  SLAVES. 

Concluded  October  20,  1818 ;  proclaimed  January  SO,  1819.  8  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  248.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  415.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1890,  p.  219. 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Fisheries. 

II.  Boundary  from  the   Lalce  of 
the    Woods    to    the    Stony 
Mountains. 
III.  Country    west    of    the  Stony 
Mountains. 


IV.  Commercial     conventioii    ex* 

tended, 
y.  Claims     lor     restitatioii     of 

slaves. 
VL  Ratification. 


XII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  July  12,  1822  ;  proclaimed  January  11,  1828.    8  Stat  at  K, 
p.  282;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  4ia 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  having  decided  the  United  States  to  be  en- 
titled, under  Article  I  of  the  Ti-eaty  of  Ghent,  to  the  restitution  of 
slaves  carried  away  by  the  British  forces,  this  convention  provided  for 
a  commission  to  iiscertiin  the  average  value  of  the  slaves  and  to  decide 
upon  the  claims  for  indemnity.  The  commission  met  in  Washington 
August  2'),  1823,  and  having  fixed  the  average  value  of  the  slaves,  on 
September  18.  1824,  met  t^  consider  the  claims.  Being  unable  to  agree, 
anew  convention  was  negotiated  November  13, 182G,  and  the  commission 
was  dissolved  March  26,  1827.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  222.) 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedin<i:s  of  this  commission,  see  Moore^s 
History  of  International  Arbiti-ation,  Vol.  I,  p.  350,  for  other  commis- 
sions under  this  treaty,  see  ibid.,  pp.  363.  et  seq, 

XIII.  CoxvENTioN  Relative  to  Indemnity  for  Slaves. 

Concluded  Xorember  13,  1S2G ;  proclaimed  March  19,  1827.     8  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  344.     V.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  424. 

By  this  convention  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  $1,204,960  as  indem- 
nity for  slaves  carried  away.  By  act  of  March  2,  1827  (4  Stat  at  L., 
p.  219),  a  commission  was  authorized  to  settle  the  claims.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  July  10,  1827,  and  the  last  Au- 
gust 31,  1828.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  222.) 

XIV.  Convention  Continuing  in  Force  Article  III,  Treaty  of  1818. 

Concluded  August  6,   1827 ;  proclaimed  May  15,  1828.    8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  86a     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  426. 
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Thl8  conTention  provided  for  the  joint  temporary  ooonpanoy  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  line  that  had  been  established  to  tlie  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of  1846.  (U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  223. ) 

XV.  Commercial  Convention. 

Concluded  August  6,  1827  ;  proclaimed  May  15, 1828,  8  Stat  at  L.,  361. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  428.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  223. 

This  convention  indefinitely  extended  in  force  the  commercial  CQn-< 
▼ention  of  July  3,  1815. 

The  three  articles  are: 

L  Commercial  convention  con- 1     II.  DuratiozL 
tinned.  III.  Ratification. 

XVI.  Convention  Relative  to  the  Northeastebn  Bound abt. 

Concluded  September  29, 1827 ;  proclaimed  May  15, 1828,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  362.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  429. 

The  determination  of  the  northeastern  boundary  by  the  commission, 
as  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  not  having  been 
agreed  to,  it  was  referred  by  this  convention  of  eight  articles  to  the 
King  of  The  Netherlands,  who  on  January  10, 1831,  submitted  an  award 
whicli  was  not  accepted  by  the  two  Governments.  Tlie  boundary  was 
finally  determined  by  the  convention  of  August  9,  1842.  (See  (J.  S. 
Ti-ealies  in  Force,  1809,  p.  224.)  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration 
under  this  convention,  see  Moore's  Ilistory  of  International  Arbitration, 
vol.  I,  p.  85. 

XVII.   Convention   as   to    Boundaries,   Suppression  op  Slavs 

Trade,  and  Extradition. 

( Webster- Aruburton  Tkeaty.) 

Concluded  August  .9,  184^;  proclaimed  November  10,  1842,  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  572.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  432.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  225. 


The  twelve 

I.  Northeastern  boundary 

agreed  to. 
II.  Northern    boundary,     Lake 
Huron    to    Lake    of    the 
Woods. 

III.  Navijx^ition  of  St.  John  River. 

IV.  Confirm:ition   of  prior  land 

grants. 
V.  Distribution  of    **  Disputed 
territory  fund." 


articles  are: 

VI.  Commission  to  mark  north- 
eastern boundary  line. 
VII.  Channels  open  to  both  par- 
ties. 
VIII.  Suppression  of  slave  trade. 
IX.  Remonstrances    with    other 

powers. 
X.  Extrad  ition  of  fugitives  from 

justice. 
XI.  Duration. 
XII.  Ratification. 
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XYIII.  Trbaty   Establishing   Boundary   Wbst   of   thx  Rockt 

Mountains. 

Concluded  June  15,  1846 ;  proclaimed  August  5,  184S.  9  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  24.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  438.  U.  S.  TreaUes  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  231. 

The  five  articles  are: 


I.  Boundary     established;    free 

navigation. 
n.  Navigation  of  Columbia  River. 
III.  Property  rights. 


IV.  Property   of    Pnget^s    Sound 

Agricultural  Company, 
y.  Ratification.. 


The  maps  prepared  by  the  joint  commission  were  duly  approved 
and  adopted.  (See  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  440;  and  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  233.) 

XIX.  Convention  ajb  to  Ship-Canal  Connectiho  Atlahtio  Asn 

Pacific  Oceans. 

(Clayton-Bulweh  Tbeatt.) 

Concluded  April  19,  1850 ;  proclaimed  July  5, 1850,  9  Stat  at  L.,  Trea- 
ties p.  174.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  440.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  234. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


L  Declaration  as  to  control  of 
canal,  occupation  of  terri- 
toix  Bnd  commercial  ad- 
vantages. 

II.  Neutrality  of  canal  in  case  of 
war. 

III.  Protection  of  construction. 

IV.  Mutual  influence  to  facilitate 

construction. 


V.  Guarantee  of  neutrality, 
y  I.  Co-operation  of  other  States. 
VII.  Mutual    encouragement    to 

speedy  cunstruction. 
VIII.  Protection  to  other  common- 
icHtions. 
IX.  Ratification. 


XX.  Protocol  Ceding  Horse-Shoe  Reef  to  the  United  Statbs. 

Signed  December  9,  1850.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  444. 

Tliis  protocol  ceded  Horse-Shoe  Reef  in  Lake  Erie  to  the  United  States 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  erect  a  lighthouse  there.  This  was  sub- 
sequently done  under  appropriations  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  (9 
Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  380  and  627;  10  ibid.,  p.  343.) 

XXI.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  February  8,  1858;  jroclaimed  August  20,  185S.    10  Stat,  at 
L.,  Ti-eaties,  p.  110.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  445. 

The  commissions  authorized  by  this  convention  of  seven  articles 
met  at  London,  September  15,  1853,  and  adjourned  January  15,  1855. 
The  claims  considered  by  the  commission  were  all  those  arising  since 
December  20,  1814,  and  remaining  unsettled.    The  awards  in  favor  of 
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American  claimaDts  amounted  to  $329,734.16,  and  to  British  claimants 
to  $277,102.88.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  237.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  arbitration  under  tliis  couvention,  see  Moora^s  History  of 
International  Arbitration,  Vol.  I,  p.  391. 

XXII.  Recipeocity  Tbeaty  as  to  Fishbbirs,  Dutibs,  and  Navioa- 
TiON,  British  Nobth  A^iebican  Colonies. 

Concluded  June  5,  I8S4 ;  proclaimed  September  11^  1854*    10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  199;  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  448. 

This  treaty,  cousisting  of  seven  articles,  granted  mutual  liberty  of  sea 
fisheries  on  the  nortlieastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces;  it  provided  for  the  reciprocal  free  admis- 
sion of  certain  articles,  the  produce  of  the  British  cohmies  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  riglit  to  navigate  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ca- 
nals connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Michigan. 
It  was  terminated  by  notice  from  the  United  States  March  17,  1866. 
The  commission  authorized  by  Article  I  to  designate  the  places  reserved 
from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  in  August,  1855,  and  ceased  to 
exist  by  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  Nearly  all  the  work  had  been 
accomplished  when  the  commission  dissolved.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  238. )  For  au  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  I,  p.  426. 

XXIII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  July  17^  1854 ;  proclaimed  September  11^  1854,    10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  213.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  453. 

By  this  convention  the  existence  of  the  claims  commission  under  the 
Convention  of  1853  was  extended  four  monttis.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  238.) 

XXIV.  Treaty  for  the  Suppression  of  African  Slavs  Trade. 

(See  Article  VIII,  Convention  of  1870.) 

Concluded  April  7, 1862  ;  proclaimed  June  7, 1862,     12  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1226. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  454;  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  238. 


The  twelve 

I.  Search  of  suspected  slavers 

by  war  vessels. 
II.  Authority  and  procedure. 

III.  Indemnity  for  losses. 

IV.  Mixed  courts  established. 
V.  Reparation  for  wrongful  seiz- 
ures. 

VI.  Evidences  of  slave  trading. 


articles  are: 

VII.  No  compensation  to  vessels 

witli  slave  equipments. 
VIII.  Disposal     of     vessels    con- 
demned. 
IX.  Punishment  of  owners,  crew, 

etc. 
X.  Release  of  negroes. 
XI.  Instructions  and  regulations. 
XII.  Ratification;  duration. 


XXV.  Additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Suppression 

of  Slave  Trade,  1862. 

Concluded  February  17,  1863;  proclaimed  April  2S,  186S.    13  Stat,  at  L., 
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p.  645.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  4dd.    U.  8.  Treaties  in  Foree, 
1890,  p.  244. 

Tills  treaty  extends  the  right  of  visit  and  detention  to  within  thir^ 
leagues  of  Madagascar,  Puerto  Rico,  and  ^>anto  Domingo. 

XXVI.  Claims  Treaty. 

Concluded  July  i,  1863 ;  proclaimed  March  6, 1864.  13  Stat  at  K,  p.  651. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  467. 

By  this  treaty  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Pn- 
get's  Sound  Agricultural  Company  against  the  Uuited  States  were  re- 
ferred to  a  commission.  The  commission  met  in  Washington,  January  7^ 
1865,  and  on  September  10,  1869,  rendered  their  award  of  1450,000  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  $200,000  to  the  Puget  Sound  Agricul- 
tural Company.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  245.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  see  Moore*a  Historj  of 
International  Arbitration,  VoL  1,  p.  237. 

XXVII.  Naturalization  Convbntion. 

Concluded  May  13, 1870 ;  proclaimed  September  16, 1870.  16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  775.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  470.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  245. 

The  four  articles  are: 


I.  Naturalization  recognized. 
XL  Renunciation  of  previous  nat- 
ui-alization. 


III.  Resumption  of  original  citi- 

zenship. 

IV.  Ratification. 


^XVIII.  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Slavb  Tbadx. 

Concluded  June  3, 1870  ;  proclaimed  September  16, 1870,  16  Stet  at  K, 
p.  777.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  472.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  247. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Mixed  courts  abolished. 
II.  Jurisdiction      over     vessels 
seized. 

III.  Procedure. 

IV.  lustructions  to  war  shii>s. 


V.  Former  treaty  continued. 
VI.  Notification  of  effect  of  con- 
vention. 
VII.  Dui-ation;  ratification. 


Annex  to  the  Additional  Conatsntion  between  the  United  States 
OF  America  and  Gkeat  Britain,  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  Signed  at  Washington,  on  the  Third 
Day  of  June,  1870. 

Instrurtions  for  ships  of  (he  United  States  and  Uritish  navies  employed 
to  prevent  the  ^{frican  slate  trade.    Five  articles. 

16  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  779.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  474.    U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  250. 

XXIX.  Convention  as  to  Renunciation  of  NATUBALtZAXioN. 

Concluded  February  23,  1871 ;  proclaimed  May  5,  1871.  17  Stat  at  Lb, 
p.  841.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  476. 
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The  Naturalization  GonyeDtion  of  1870  provided  for  the  renunciation 
of  citizenship  acquired  prior  to  that  time  in  either  country,  and  agreed 
that  the  manner  of  making  such  renunciation  should  be  subsequently 
determined  upon.  This  convention  designated  the  time  and  method  of 
making  such  renunciation  of  acquired  citizenship.  (See  U.  S.  Troaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  251.) 

XXX.  Treaty  fob  the  Settlement  of  all  Causes  of  Diffebenob. 

(Tbeaty  op  Washington.) 

Concluded  May  8,  1871 ;  proclaimed  July  4, 1871.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  863. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  478;  as  to  the  articles  now  in  force  see 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  252. 


The  forty-three 

I  to  XI,  inclusive,  relate 
to  the  Tribunal  for  «ir- 
biti-ation  of  the  Ala^ 
bama  Claims,  and 
terminated  by  the 
rendering  of  the 
award  at  Geneva, 
September  14,  1872, 
of  $15,500,000  to  the 
United  States. 
XII  to  XVII,  inclusive,  pro- 
yided  for  the  refer- 
ence of  civil  war 
claims  against  both 
Governments  to  a 
commissi(m  which 
met  at  Washington, 
September  2«,  1871, 
and  held  its  iinal 
meeting  September 
25,  1873,  awarding 
$1,929,819  gold  to 
Great  Britain.  The 
claims  of  United 
States  citizens 

against  Great  Brit- 
ain were  all  disal- 
lowed. 
XVIII  to  XXV,  relating  to 
the  flslieries,  were 
terminated  July  1, 
1885,  upon  notice 
given  in  pursuance 
of  a  joint  resolution 

29 


articles  are: 

of  March  3,  1883 
(22  Stats.,  at.  L., 
p.  641 ).  Articles 
XXII  to  XXV,  in- 
clusive, provided  for 
the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  as- 
certain the  amount 
of  compensation  to 
be  awarded  Great 
Britain  for  fisheiy 
privileges  granted 
under  Article  XVIII. 
The  commission  met 
at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  June  15, 1877, 
and  November  23, 
1877,  awarded  to 
Great  Britain 

$5,500,000  in  gold. 

XXVI.  Navigation  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Yukon,  Porcu- 
pine,    and      Stikine 
rivers. 
XXVII.  Reciprocal       use      of 

canals. 
XXVIII.  Navigation     of     Lake 
Michigan. 

XXIX.  Transshipment  of  mer- 
chandise. 
XXX.  Reciprocal  transporta- 
tion in  vessels.  Tliis 
ai*ticle  was  termin- 
ated   July    1,    1885, 
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XXXTV  to  XTiTY  proride  for 
the  arbitrmtioii  bj 
the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many of  the  north- 
western water  bomi- 
darj. 
XLIIL  Batification. 


upon  notice  given  by 

the  United  States. 
XXXI.  Timber    on    river    St 

John. 
XXXII  and     XXXIII      relate 

to  the  fisheries  and 

were  terminated 

July  1,  1885. 

For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  articles  I-XI  of  this 
see  Moore's  Ilistory  of  Internatioual  Arbitration,  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 

For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  articles  XII-XVII  of 
treaty,  see  ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  683. 

For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  articles  XVUI-XXY  of 
treaty,  see  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  703. 

For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  articles  XXXIV-XLII  of  this 
treaty,  see  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  196. 

For  an  account  of  the  two  **  Alabama"  Claims  Courts,  aee  i6td.. 
Vol.  V,  pp.  4639-4684. 

The  following  five  awards  and  protocols  relate  to  the  subject-matters 
of  this  treaty: 

Award  of  the  Empebor  of  Germany  under  the  XXXVIth  abticim 
onriNO  the  Island  of  San  Juan  to  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  494.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  255. 


Protocol  of  a  conference  at  Washington,  March  10,  1873, 
specting  the  Notrhwest  Water  Boundary. 

U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  495.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  256w 

Protocol  defining  Boundary  Like. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  497.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  257. 

Protocol  Settling  when  articles  18  to  25,  and  30,  should  tajke 

effect  to  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Signed  June  7,  1873 ;  proclaimed  July  1\  1878,  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  498.    VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  225. 

PROTOCAL  Settling  when  articles  18  to  25,  and  30,  should  takx 

effect  as  to  Newfoundland. 

Signed  May  24, 1874 ;  proclaimed  May  20, 1874^    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  499.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  273. 

XXXI.  Additional  Article  to  Treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Respect- 
ing Meeting  Places  for  the  Commission  under  Article  XII. 

Concluded  January  18,  1873 ;  proclaimed  April  15, 1873.    17 Stat  at  L., 
p.  947.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  494. 

This  article  permitted  the  commission  to  hold  its  meetings  at  other 
places  than  Washington. 
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XXXU.  DscLiiBATioN  Affobdino  Rbcipbocal  Pbotbotion  to 

Tkadb-  M  auks. 

Concluded  October  24^  1877 ;  proclaimed  July  17,  1878.    20  Stat  at  L., 
p.  703.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  501.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  258. 
This  treaty  consists  of  a  single  article  as  to  trade- mark  protection. 

XXXIII.  Modus  Vivendi. 

Signed  February  15,  1888.    Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50th  Cong.,  Ist  Sesa., 
March  5, 1888,  pp.  125  and  141. 

This  modun  gave  tlie  American  fishermen  certain  privileges  in  Cana- 
dian waters  until  February  15,  1890. 

XXXIV.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  July  IS,  1889 ;  proclaimed  March  25,  1890.    26  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1508.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  259. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


I.  Additional      extraditable 

cri  mes. 
II.  Political  crimes. 

III.  Prior  offenses. 

IV.  Delivei*y  ot  articles  seized. 


V.  Crimes  committed  in  other 
countries. 

VI.  Procedure. 
VII.  Escaped  convicts. 
VIII.  No  prior  effect 

IX.  Ratification;  duration. 


XXXV.  Modus  Vivendi. 

Signed  June  15,  1891;  not  ratified',  proclaimed  June  16,  1891,    27  St  at 
L.,  p.  980. 

This  agreement  of  four  articles  established  a  modus  vivendi  regarding 
the  killing  of  fur  seals  in  Behring  Sea. 

XXXVI.  Agreesient. 

Signed  December  18,  1891.     For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1891,  p.  605. 

This  agreement  settles  the  text  of  seven  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Behring  Sea  arbitration  agreement 

XXXVII.  Convention  Relating  to  Fur-Seals  in  Behring  Sea. 

Concluded  February  29,  1892 ;  proclaimed  May  9,  1892.     27  Stat  at  L., 
p.  947.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  262,  has  the  following  note: 

By  this  convention  of  fifteen  articles  the  questions  **  concerning  the 
jurisdictional  rights  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring^s 
Sea,  and  concerning  also  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in,  or  habit- 
ually resorting  to,  the  said  Sea,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  cither  country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur-seal  in,  or  habitually 
resorting  to,  the  said  waters,''  were  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  seven 
arbitrators,  appointed,  two  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  Fi'ench  Bepublic, 
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one  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  one  by  the  King  of  Swedes  and  Norway. 

It  was  provided  by  Article  VI  tliat 

'*  In  deciding  tlie  matters  submitted  to  the  ArbitTator%  it  is  agieed 
tliat  the  following  five  points  shall  be  submitted  to  them,  in  order  that 
their  award  sliall  embrace  a  distinct  decision  upon  each  of  wtdd  fife 
[loiuts,  to  wit: 

*'  1.  Wliat  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  known  as  the  Bebring's  Sea, 
and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did  Russia  assert 
and  exercise  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  a^**^*  to  the 
the  United  SUten? 

**  2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Gi-eat  Britain? 

**3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring's  Sea  inclnded 
in  the  phrase  *  Piicific  Ocean/  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behring's  Sea 
were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after  said  Treaty? 

**4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Behring's  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  pass 
unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty  ? 

**5.  Hiis  the  United  States  anv  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  of  protec- 
tion or  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  United 
States  in  Behring  Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary 
three-mile  limit  ?^* 

The  tribunal  met  at  Paris,  February  23,  1893,  and  delivered  their  de- 
cision August  15,  1803.  The  decision  having  been  against  the  conten- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  convention  was  concluded  February  8,  1896, 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  assess  the  damages  to  be  paid  to 
the  British  claimants.  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  this 
convention,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  VoL  I, 
p.  755. 

XXXVIII.  Convention  for  the  Renewai,  op  the  Existing  Modus 

Vivendi  in  Behbino  Sea. 

Concluded  April  18,  1892;  proclamed  May  9,  189S.    27  SUt.  at  L.,  p. 
952. 

By  this  convention  of  seven  articles  both  Governments  prohibited 
the  killing  of  fur  seals  by  their  respective  citi2»ns  and  subjects  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea  during  the  pendency  of  the  fur-seal  arbi- 
tration. 

XXXIX.  Treaty  fob  the  Recovery  of  Desebtebs  fbom  Mbbchajtt 

Vessels. 

Concluded  June  5,  189^^;  proclaimed  August  i,  18918,    27  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  961.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  263. 

The  three  articles  are: 

I.  Arrests  of  deserting  seamen,    i  III.  Doration. 
IL  BatifioaUon.  I 
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XL.  Convention  fob  Delimiting  Boundabies  not  Pebuanently 

Habked. 

Concluded  July  ^^,  189fS ;  proclaimed  Auyust  26,  1892.    27  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  955.    U.  S.  Treaties  ia  Force,  1899,  p.  264. 

The  three  articles  are : 


L  CommissioDS  to  survey  Alas- 
kan boundary. 
II.  Commission  to  mark  the  boun- 


dary    in     Passamaquoddy 
Bay. 
III.  Ratification. 


XU.  Convention  Extending  the  Terms  of  the  Alaskan  Boundabt 

Commissions. 

Concluded  February  3,  1894 ;  proclaimed  March  28,  1894,    28  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1200.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  206. 

The  two  articles  are: 
I.  Term  of  commissions  extended.  I II.  Ratification. 

XLII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  February  8,  1896;  proclaimed  June  11,  1896.    29  Stat  at  L., 
p.  844. 

This  convention  provided  for  a  commission  to  settle  the  claims  pre- 
sented by  Great  Britain  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  seizures  of 
British  vessels  for  fur  sealing  in  the  Behriug  Sea,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  award  of  the,  Paris  Tribunal  of  1803.  The  two  commissioners 
authorized  by  the  convention  lield  their  first  session  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  November  25,  1896,  and  December  17,  1897,  and  rendered  an 
award  of  $473,151.26  against  the  United  States.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  267.). 

XLIII.  Convention. 

Concluded  March  2,  1899  ;  proclaimed  August  6, 1900.    31  Stat  at  L.,  p. 
1939. 

This  convention  provides  for  the  tenure  and  disposition  of  real  and 
personal  property.  It  was  acceded  to  by  eighteen  Britisli  Colonies,  viz: 
(Jape,  Fiji,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  St, 
Lucia,  Falkland  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Cyprus,  Cey- 
lon, Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements,  British  Honduras,  Grenada. 

The  seven  articles  are : 


I.  Three  years  aliens  to  sell  in- 
herited property. 
II.  Disposition  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 
III.  Notice  of  death  to  consul  who 
represents  heirs. 


IV.  Adhesion  of  British  colonies 
and  of  foreign  territory  of 
United  States. 
V.  Most  favored  nation  rights. 
VI.  Duration. 
VII.  RatificaUon. 
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XLIV.  Modus  Vivendi. 

Concluded  October  SO,  1899.    For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1899,  p.  330. 

This  modus  establishes  a  provisioDal  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

XLV.  Scnp  Canal  Convention. 

(The  Hay-Pauncefote  Convention.) 

Signed  Nov,  18^  1901.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  this  convention 
had  not  been  ratified  or  proclaimed.  Its  definite  form,  if  ratified, 
must  be  sought  in  official  publications  issued  after  January  1,  19U2. 


The  text  of  this  convention  is  : 


The  United  States  of  America 
and  his  Majesty,  Edward  VII  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britian  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
King,  and  Emperor  of  India,  beiug 
desirous  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by 
whatever  route  may  be  considered 
expedient,  and  to  that  end  to  re- 
move any  objection  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  convention  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Clavton-Bulwer  treaty, 
to  the  construction  of  such  canal 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  without 
impairing  the  "general  principle'* 
of  neutralization  established  in 
Article  VIII  of  that  convention, 
have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as 
their  plenipotentiaries  : 

The  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  his  Majesty  Edward 
VII  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  King,  and  Kmperor  of  India, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pauncefote, 
G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  his  Majesty's 
Ambassador    Extraordinary    and 


Plenipotentiary     to    the     United 
States; 

Who,  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  full  powers,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow* 
ing  articles  : 

ARTICLE  L 

The  high  contracting  parties 
agi-ee  that  the  present  treaty  shall 
supersede  the  aforementioned  con- 
vention of  the  19th  of  April,  18o0. 

ARTICLE  IL 

It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  may 
be  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  either  directly  at  its  own 
cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money  to 
individuals  or  corporations;  or 
through  subscription  to  or  purchase 
of  stock  or  shares,  and  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
treaty,  the  said  Government  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  such  construction,  as  well 
as  the  exclusive  right  uf  providing 
for  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal. 

ARTICLE  in. 

The  United  States  adopts  as  the 
basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such 
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ship  canal,  the  following  rules  sub- 
stantially as  embodied  in  the  con- 
vention of  Constantinople,  signed 
the  28th  October,  1888,  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that 
is  to  say  : 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing 
these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  such  na- 
tion, or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges 
of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  con- 
ditions and  charges  of  traffic  shall 
be  just  and  equitable. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be 
blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of 
war  be  exercised,  nor  any  act  of 
hostility  be  committed  within  it. 
The  United  States,  however,  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  mili- 
tary police  along  the  canal  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  it  against 
lawlessness  and  disorder. 

3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent 
shall  not  revictual  nor  take  any 
stores  in  the  canal  except  so  far  as 
may  be  strictly  necessary;  and  the 
transit  of  such  vessels  through  the 
canal  shall  be  effected  with  the 
least  possible  delay  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  in  force,  and 
with  only  such  intermission  as  may 
result  from  the  necessities  of  the 
service.  Prizes  shall  be  in  all  re- 
spects subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or 
disembark  troops,  munitions  of 
war  or  warlike  materials  in  the 
canal  except  in  case  of  accidental 
binderence  of  the  transit,  and  in 
such  case  the  transit  shall  be  re- 
sumed with  all  possible  dispatch. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent  to 


the  canal,  within  three  marine 
miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of 
war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  re- 
main in  such  waters  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time 
except  in  case  of  distress,  and  in 
such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as 
possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war  of 
one  belligerent  shall  not  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

6.  The  plant,  establishments, 
buildings,  and  all  works  necessary 
to  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operatioQ  of  the  canal  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  parts  thereof  for  the 
purposes  of  this  treaty,  and  in  time 
of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  shall 
enjoy  complete  immunity  from  at- 
tack or  injury  by  belligerents,  and 
from  acts  calculated  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  part  of  the  canaL 

ARTICLE  rV. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereigoty  or  of  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  country  or 
countries  traversed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the 
general  principle  of  neutralization 
or  the  obligation  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  under  the  present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  or  at  London  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
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treaty  and  hereunto  affixed  their 
seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washing- 
ton, the  18th  day  of  November,  in 


the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thonamd 

Nine  Ilundrcd  and  One. 

JOHN  HAY.  [Seal.] 
PAUNCEFOTE.  [SeaL] 


[Note.— At  the  time  of  pnblishingr  this  book  ( Deeembery  1901 )  tkere 
are  sejeral  reciprocity  treaties  with  British  possessions  pendlo^ 
ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate.] 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  BiiCiiiu: 

1.  By  President  Jefferson,  ordering  certain  British  war-vessels  toleaTe 
the  waters  i>f  the  United  States,  and  forbidding  any  war-vessels  under 
the  command  of  certain  officers  named  from  entering  those  waters; 
May  3,  1806.     I  Kicliardson's  Messages,  p.  402. 

2.  By  President  Jefferson,  ordering  all  British  war  vessels  to  leave  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  fi>rbidding  any  of  tliem  to  enter  such 
waters  except  under  sti-ess  (»f  weather  or  to  bring  despatches;  July  2, 
1807.    I  Richardson* 8  Messages,  p.  422. 

3.  By  President  Madison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1800 
(2  Stat  at  Lb,  p.  528),  renewing  tiade  witli  Great  Britain  and  relieving 
the  embargo  on  it;  April  19,  ISOd.    I  Ricliardson^s  Messages,  p.  472. 

4.  By  President  Madison,  reviiking  the  last  preceding  proclamation; 
August  9,  1809.     I  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  473. 

5.  By  President  Madison,  calling  on  all  citizens  to  deport  themselves 
properly  dunng  the  war  declared  by  Congress  with  Great  Britain; 
June  19,  1812.     I  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  512. 

6.  By  President  Madison,  declaring  tiie  blockade  by  the  British  in- 
effectual, and  forbidding  all  United  States  war  vessels  or  privateers  from 
interfering  with  foreign  commerce  with  neuti*als;  June  29, 1814.  I  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  543. 

7.  By  President  Madison,  calling  attention  to  the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington by  British  naval  forces,  and  to  the  threats  to  burn  other  coast 
towns,  and  calling  on  all  officers  and  citizens  to  resist  such  attacks; 
September  1,  1814.     I  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  545. 

8.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1817 
(3  Stat  at  L.,  p.  361),  removing  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
plaster  of  paris  in  foreign  vessels,  so  far  as  the  same  applied  to  Nova 
Scotia;  April  23.  1818.     II  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  34. 

9.  By  President  Monroe  under  the  act  last  mentioned,  removing  the 
prohibition  as  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick;  July  4, 1818.  II  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  ]\  30. 

10.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  6,  1822, 
(3  Stat,  at  L..  p.  081 ),  opening  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  vessels 
of  Great  Britain  for  trade  between  such  ports  and  certain  designated 
British  islands  and  colonies,  until  tlic  end  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress; August  24,  1822.     II  Richards<»n's  Messages,  p.  184. 

11.  By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1828 
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(3  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  740),  prohibiting  trade  and  intercourse  with  certain 
British  colonial  ports;  March  17, 1827.    II  Kicliardson^s  Messages,  p.  375. 

12.  By  President  Jackson,  under  the  Apt  of  Congress  of  May  20, 1830 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  419),  opening  the  ports  of  tlie  United  States  to  British 
▼essels  coming  from  certain  British  possessions,  and  dechiring  certain 
Acts  of  Congress  repealed ;  October  5, 1830.  II  Kicliardson's  Messages, 
p.  497. 

13.  By  President  Pierce,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  1854 
(10  Stat  at  L.,  p.  587),  admitting  certain  articles,  imported  from  Canada 
and  the  Provinces,  free  of  duty;  March  16,  1855.  V  Ricliardson^s  Mes- 
sages, p.  325. 

14.  By  President  Pierce,  under  the  last  mentioned  act,  admitting 
certain  articles,  imported  from  Newfoundland,  free  of  duty;  Decem- 
ber 12,  1855.     V  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  389. 

15.  By  President  Pierce,  three  separate  proclamations  revoking  the 
powers  of  the  British  consuls  at  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  and  Cincinnati, 
respectively;  each  dated  May  28,  1856.  Y  Richardson's  Messages, 
pp.  391,  392,  393. 

16.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1874 
(18  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  245),  extending  the  diirati(m  of  the  '*  Court  of  Com- 
missioners of  Alabama  Claims"  for  six  months  from  July  22,  1875; 
June  2,  1875.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  324. 

17.  By  President  Arthur,  under  tlie  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  of 
the  treaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain,  terminating  Articles  XYIII  to 
XXV,  XXX  and  XXXII,  all  inclusive  of  that  troaty;  January  31,  1886. 
VIII  Ricbards(m's  Messages,  p.  280. 

18.  By  President  Arthur,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884 
(23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  arriving 
from  tlie  Province  of  Ontario  or  tlie  island  of  Montserrat;  January  31, 
1885.     VIII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  284. 

19.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26, 
1884  (23  Stat  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  ar- 
riving from  tlie  island  of  Trinidad;  April  7,  1885.  VIII  Richardson's 
Messages,  p.  304. 

20.  Ry  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copy- 
right laws  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions; 
July  1,  1891.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  147. 

21.  By  President  Benjatnin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  19,  1886  (24  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on 
vessels  from  Tobago,  except  vessels  of  countries  which  impose  dis- 
criminating duties  on  United  States  vessels;  December  2, 1891.  IX  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  163. 

22.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty  in  certain  British 
colonies,  nnd  thus  obtaining  the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of 
said  act;  Februaiy  1,  1892.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  258. 
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23.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July  26,  1892  (27  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  267),  suspending  the  right  of  free  pas- 
sage through  tlie  St.  Mary^s  Fall  Canals  of  cargoes  in  transit  to  Oana- 
diau  ports;  August  18,  1802.     IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  290. 

24.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  suspending  the  foregoing  proc- 
lamation; February  21,  1893.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  377. 

25.  By  President  Cleveland,  republishing  Articles  I,  II  and  III  of  the 
convention  of  1892  with  Great  BriUiin;  April  8,  1893.  IX  Richaitison*s 
Messages,  p.  394. 

26.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24, 
1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  120),  permitting  Canadian  vessels  to 
wrecked  vessels  in  United  States  waters;  July  17,  1893.     IX  Richatd*^, 
son's  Messages,  p.  396. 

27.  By  President  Cleveland,  publishing  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April 

1894  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  52),  giving  effect  to  the  award  of  the  Tribunal 
Arbitration  concerning  fur  seals;  April  9,  1894.  IX  Richardson's  M( 
sages,  p.  494. 

28.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June 
1886  (24  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  and  of  April  4,  1888  (25  Stat,  at  L.,  p. 
suspending  the  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  from  Grenada,  except  ve 
of  countries  which  impose  discriminating  duties  on  United  States  v^w^ 
sels;  May  2,  1894.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  498. 

29.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 

1895  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  tJbe 
importation  of  cattle  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  British  GuiaoA, 
and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  November  8,  1895.  IX  Riclh 
ardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

30.  By  President  McKinley,  revoking  the  proclamation  of  December}, 
1891,  suspending  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  from  the  island  of  Tobago; 
March  13,  1899.    30  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1790. 

31.  By  President  McKinley,  revoking  the  proclamation  of  April  7, 
1885,  suspending  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  from  the  island  of  Trinidad; 
March  13,  1899.     30  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1791. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

In  April-June,  1885,  a  modus  vivendi  with  Great  Britain  as  to  th0 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  was  reached  by  diplomatio  coneapondenoa. 
For.  Bel  U.  S.  1885,  pp.  460,  et  seq. 

OREECE!* 

Treaty  and  ProtocoL 

I.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  December  22,  1837 ;  proclaimed  August  30^  1838,  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  498;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  502; 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  268. 

The  eighteen  articles  are: 
L  Freedom  of  commerce.        |         II.  Tonnage  daties,  eto. 
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in.  Imports. 
IV.  Exports. 
V.  Coasting  trade. 
VL  Government  purchases. 
VIL  Navigation  duties. 
VIIL  No  discriminating  prohi- 
bitions. 
IX.  Transit,     bounties,      and 

drawbacks. 
X.  Vessels  entering  without 
unloading. 


XI.  Unloading  part  of  cargo. 
XII.  Consular  officers  and  privi- 
leges. 

XIII.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XIV.  Sliipwrecks. 
XV.  Quarantine. 

XVI.  Blockades. 
XVII.  Duration. 
XVIU.  Ratification. 


II.  Protocol. 

Signed  February  10,  1890,    For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1890,  p.  510. 

This  agreement  extends  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1837  to  Joint- 
■tock  companies  and  other  associations. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Greece: 

By  President  Van  Buren  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1832 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  578),  abolisliing  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  of  Greece; 
June  14,  1837.     Ill  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  322. 

GUATEMALA. 

Treaty  and  Protocols. 

I.  Treaty  op  Peace,  Fbiendsiiip,  Commebce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  March  3,  1849 ;  proclaimed  July  '28,  185S,  10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  1 ;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  508. 

This  treaty  of  thirty-three  articles  was  terminated  by  notice  Novem- 
ber 4,  1874.     (See  U.  S.  Tjeaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  275.) 

II.  Pbotocol. 

Signed  February  S3,  1900.  Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

This  agreement  submits  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against 
Guatemala  to  an  arbitrator. 

III.  Supplemental  Protocol. 
Signed  May  10,  1900.    Published  in  leafiet  by  the  State  Department. 
Supplements  the  foregoing  protocol. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Guatemala: 
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1.  By  President  BeDJamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Scat  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Guatemala  in  admitting  certiiin  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  reciprocity  advant^iges  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  May  18,  1882. 
IX  Richardson* 8  Messages,  p.  281. 

2.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1805  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Guatemala,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  598. 


HAITI. 

Treaty  and  Protoeols. 

I.  Treaty  OF  Ahitt,  Commebce  and  Navigation,  and  Extbabitioh. 

Concluded  November  S,  1864 ;  proclaimed  July  6,  1865,  13  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  711;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  551.  U.S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  276. 

The  forty-three  articles  are : 


I. 

Amity. 

XXIII. 

Papers  of  neutral  Tes- 

II. 

Most    favored    nation 

sels. 

treatment. 

XXIV. 

Right  of  search. 

m. 

Immunity  in   case    of 

XXV. 

Ships  under  conToj. 

war. 

XXVI. 

Captures. 

IV. 

Confiscations     prohib- 

XXVII. 

Care  of  property  cap- 

ited. 

tured. 

V. 

Personal  exemptions  of 

XXVIII. 

Prize  courts. 

citizens. 

XXIX. 

Entry  of  captured  Tea- 

VI. 

Ti-ade  privileges. 

sels. 

vn. 

Privacy  of  books  and 

XXX. 

Restriction  on  foreign 

papers. 

privateers. 

VIII. 

Religious  freedom. 

XXXI. 

Lie tters  of  marque  for- 

TX. 

Disposal    of    personal 

bidden. 

property. 

XXXII. 

Diplomatic  privil^^ei^ 

X. 

Imports. 

XXXIII. 

Consular  service. 

XI. 

Exports. 

XXXIV. 

Exequatui-8. 

XII. 

Coasting  trade. 

XXXV. 

Consular  privileges. 

XIII. 

Equality  of  duties  and 

XXXVI. 

Deserters  from  ships. 

prohibitions. 

XXXVII. 

Consular  convention  to 

XIV. 

Discriminating  duties. 

be  concluded. 

XV. 

Rights  of  asylum. 

XXXVIII. 

Extradition  of  fugitives 

XVI. 

Shipwreclcs. 

from  justice. 

XVII. 

Neutrality  of  vessels. 

XXXIX. 

Extraditable  crimes. 

XVIII. 

Blockades. 

XL. 

Surrender;  expenses. 

XIX. 

Free  ships,  free  goods. 

XLI. 

Political  oftenses. 

XX. 

Contraband  articles. 

XLII. 

Duration. 

XXI. 

Goods  not  contraband. 

XLIU. 

Ratification. 

XXIL 

Merchant  ships. 
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II.  Claims  Agbxbmbnt. 

Signed  May  £4,  188j^    23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  785 ;  in  French  and  EnglUh. 

This  agreement  of  six  articles  refers  to  claims  against  the  Haitian 
government  to  an  arbitrator.  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under 
this  agreement,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration. 
Vol.  II,  p.  1749. 

III.  Protocol. 

Signed  March  fO,  1885,    Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  V,  p.  47(59. 

Extends  the  time  of  the  arbitrator  under  the  preceding  agreement  to 
file  his  award. 

IV.  Claims  Pbotoool. 

Signed  May  84,  1888.    Moore*  s  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  V,  p.  4770. 

This  protocol  of  five  articles  submits  a  private  claim  against  Haiti  to 
a  referee.  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  this  protocol,  see 
Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1807. 

V.  Protocol. 

Signed  October  18,  1899.    Published  in  leaflet  by  State  Department. 

This  agreement  of  eight  articles  submits  the  claim  of  an  American 
citizen  against  Haiti  to  an  arbitrator. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Haiti: 

By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890  (20  Stit.  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of  Haiti 
in  admitting  cettain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining  the  re- 
ciprocity advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  March  15, 1892.  IX  Rich- 
ardson^ s  Messages,  p.  267. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

In  January-March,  1885,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  diplomatic 
correspondence  to  refer  the  claim  of  two  American  citizens  against 
Haiti  to  a  Commission  of  four.  For.  Rol.  U.  S.  1885,  pp.  500  et  Sfq. 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedidgs  of  this  Commission,  see  Moore's  His- 
tory of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1859. 

HANOVER. 

Hanover  was  conquered  and  merged  into  Prussia  in  1860,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  German  Empire. 
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Treaties  and  Conreiitioii* 

I.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  May  SO,  I840 ;  proclaimed  January  2,  184^1,    8  Stat,  at  L., 
552;  in  Fi-ench  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  518. 

This  ti*eaty,  consisting  of  ten  articles,  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty 
of  1840.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  288.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  June  10,  1846;  proclaimed  April  £4,  1847,   9SUt.  at  L.,  Trea- 
ties p.  55;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  523. 

This  treaty  of  thirteen  articles  terminated  on  the  merging  of  the 
country  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  288.) 

III.  Extradition  Treaty. 

Concluded  January  18,  1855 ;  proclaimed  May  5,  1855,  U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p.  528. 

This  treaty  of  six  articles  terminated  in  1866  when  Hanover  was 
merged  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  288. ) 

IV.  Convention  AeoLisniNG  State  or  Brunshausrn  Dttss. 

Concluded  November  6, 1861 ;  proclaimed  June  17,  1862,  12  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1187.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  530. 

This  treaty,  ccmsisting  of  seven  articles,  terminated  on  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  into  Prussia.  (See  U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  288.) 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Hanover: 

By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  January  7,  1824 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Hanover;  July  1,  1828.  11  Rich- 
ardson^s  Messages,  p.  404. 

HANSEATIC  REPUBLICS. 

(Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.) 

The  Hanseatic  Republics  were  incorporated  into  the  North  German 
Union  July  1,  1867.     (See  also  German  Empire.) 

ConTentions. 

I.  Convention  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  December  20,  1827  ;  proclaimed  June  2,  1828,  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  366;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  533. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  289. 
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The  eleveu  articles  are: 


VIII.  Special  protectioD  to  persons 
and  property. 
IX.  Most  favored  nation  privi- 
leges. 
X.  Duration. 
XI.  Ratification. 


I.  Equality  of  duties. 
II.  Import    and   export  duties. 

III.  Government  purchases. 

IV.  Proof  of  Ilanseatic  vessels. 
V.  Rights  to  trade. 

VI.  Commercial  privileges. 
VII.  Property  rights. 

II.  Additional  Article  to  Convention  of  1827. 

Concluded  June  4, 1828 ;  proclaimed  July  29,  1829.    8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  386; 
in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  537. 

This  article  relating  to  the  arrest  of  deserters  at  request  of  consuls 
was  superseded  by  the  consular  convention  with  the  German  Empire. 
(U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  293.) 

III.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  April  SO,  1852 ;  proclaimed  June  6, 1853,     10  Stat  atL.,  Trea- 
ties p.  9:>;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  538. 

This  contention  of  three  articles  was  superseded  by  the  general  con- 
sular convention  of  the  German  Empire  of  1871.  ( U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  293. ) 

Proclamations* 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Ilanseatic  Republics: 

1.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1815, 
(3  Stat  at  L.,  p.  224),  repealing  di3(M-iminating  duties  on  vessels  and 
goods  imported  from  Bremen;  July  24, 1818.  II  Richardson's  Messages, 
p.  37. 

2.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  act  last  mentioned,  repealing  the 
same  duties  on  vessels  and  goods  imported  from  Hamburg;  August  1, 
1818.     II  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  38. 

3.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  act  last  mentioned,  repealing  the 
same  duties  on  vessels  and  goods  imported  from  Lubeck;  May  4,  1820. 
n  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  73. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States  having  been 
accepted  by  the  resolution  approved  by  the  President  July  7,  1898,  (30 
Stat  at  L.,  p.  750,)  the  treaties  with  that  country  terminated  upon  the 
formation  of  the  government  for  the  islands.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  294. ) 

Treaties  and  Protocol. 

I.  Tbeaty  of  Friendship,   Commerce  and  Navigation  and  Ex- 
tradition. 

Concluded  December  20,  1849 ;  proclaimed  November  5,  1850,    0  Stat  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  178.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  640. 
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n.  Treaty  of  KscipaociTT. 

Concluded  Jamtanj  30,  1875 ;  proclaimed  June  S,  1875.    10  Stat  «t  L^ 
Treaties  p.  6».     U.  JS.  Tr.  aad  Con.  188«,  p.  646. 

By  this  treaty  of  six  articles  certain  specified  articles  were  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  respec- 
tively. 

III.  Pbotocol. 

Signed  and  proclaimed  September  9,  1876,    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880, 
p.  549.  VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  304. 

Declaiing  that  the  last  treaty  shall  go  into  eftect  on  the  date  of  this 
protocol. 

rv.  Treaty  op  Reciprocity. 

Concluded  December  6,  1884 ;  proclaimed  November  9,  1887.    25  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1399.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Ck)n.  1889,  p.  1187. 

By  this  treaty  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1875  was  extended  for  a  fur- 
ther term  of  seven  yeai*s  and  there  was  gi*anted  to  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  establish  a  coaling  station  at  Pearl  River  Harbor. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 

By  President  Johnson,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  Janu- 
ary 29,  1867.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  515. 


HESSE. 

(See  German  Empire,  North  German  Confederation  and  Prussia.) 

Conventions. 
I.  Convention  Abolishing  Droit  d'Aubaine  and  Taxes  on  Smi- 

GBATION. 

Concluded  March  26,  1844;  proclumed  May  8,  1845.  9.  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  1 ;  in  French  and  Encrlish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  562. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  295. 

The  six  articles  are: 


I.  Droit    d'aubaine,    etc.,    abol- 
ished. 
II.  Disposition  of  real  estate. 
III.  Disposition  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 


IV.  Rights  of  absent  heirs. 

V.  Inheritance  disput< 
yi.  Ratification. 
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II.  Naturalization  Convention. 

Conrladed  Augunt  1, 1868;  .procUimed  Augiint  SI,  1869,  16  Stat  at  L., 
p.  743;  iQ  German  and  Eii<?lish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  18S9,  p.  663. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  297. 


The  six  articles  are: 


L  Naturalization  recognized. 
IL  Prior  offenses. 
UL  Exti-adition. 


IV.  Renunciation  of  acquired  citi- 
zensliip. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 


HONDURAS. 

Treatj. 

Tbeaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  July  4, 1864 ;  proclaimed  May  SO,  1865,  13  Stat  at  L.,  p.  699; 
in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  666.  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  299. 


The  fifteen 

I.  Amity. 

IL  Freedom      of      commerce; 
coasting  trade. 
IIL  Most  favored   nation    privi- 
leges. 
IV.  Equality  of  import  and  ex- 
port duties. 
V.  Shipping  dues. 
VI.  Reciprocal  treatment  of  ves- 
sels. 
VII.  Protection  of  property,  etc. 
VIII.  Disposal  of  property,  etc. 


articles  are: 

IX.  Exemptions   from    military 

service,  loans,  etc. 
X.  Diplomatic     and     consular 

privileges. 
XL  Protection  in  case  of  war. 
XII.  General  liberties. 

XIII.  Duration  of  Articles  IV,  V, 

and  VI. 

XIV.  Neutrality  of  Honduras  In- 

teroceanic  Railway. 
XV.  Ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Honduras: 

1.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Honduras  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  April  30,  1892. 
IX  Ricliardson's  Messages,  p.  279. 

2.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibiti<m  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Honduras,  and  of  hides  from  all  pai*ts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 

80 
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ITALY. 

Treaties  and  ConTentiont* 

I.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  February  8,  1868 ;  proclaimed  February  25,  1869.  15  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  605;  in  Italian  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  57S. 

This  convention,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles,  was  saperseded  by 
the  Convention  of  1878  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  September  17, 
1878.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  306.) 

II.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  March  23,  1868;  proclaimed  September  SO,  1868,  15  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  629;  in  Italian  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  578. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  306. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


L  Delivery  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Political  offences. 

IV.  Persons  under  aiTest. 


V.  Procedure. 
VI.  Expenses. 
VII.  Duration;  ratificatioii. 


III.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  January  SI,  1869 ;  proclaimed  May  11,  1869.  16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  709;  in  Italian  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  577. 

This  was  an  article  extending  the  time  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  Consular  Convention  of  1868. 

IV.  Convention  Additional  to  Extradition  Convention,  1868. 

Concluded  January  21,  1869 ;  proclaimed  May  11,  1869.  16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  767;  in  Italian  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  680.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  309. 

This  treaty  consists  of  one  article  relating  to  the  crime  of  embezzle- 
ment. 

V.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  February  26,  1871 ;  proclaimed  November  23,  1871.  17  Stat, 
at  L.,  p.  845;  in  Itnlian  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  681. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  309. 

The  twenty-six  articles  are: 


I.  Freedom  <>f  commerce  and 

navigation. 
II.  Liberty  to  trade  and  travel. 
m.  Rights  i)i  person  and  prop- 
erty; exemptions. 
rV.  Embargo. 

V.  No    shipping    discrimina- 
tions. 


VI.  No  discriminations  of  im- 
ports and  exports. 
VII.  Shipping  privileges. 
VIII.  Exemptions  from  shipping 
dues,  ete. 
IX.  Shipwi-ecks. 
X.  Completing  crewa. 
XI.  Piratical  captorea. 
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XII.  Exemptions  in  war. 

XIII.  Blockade. 

XIV.  Regulation  of  blockades. 
XV.  Conti*aband  articles. 

XVI.  Rights    of   neutrals;    free 
ships,  free  goods. 
XVIL  Proof  of  nationality  of  ves- 
sels. 
XVIIL  Right  of  search. 
XIX.  Vessels  under  convoy. 


XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 


Conduct  of  commande: 

war  vessels. 
Protection  in  case  of  w 
Disposal  of  property. 
Legal  rights. 
Most  favored  nation  ] 

ileges. 
Duration. 
Ratification. 


VI.  Consular  Convention. 
Concluded  May  8,  1878 ;  proclaimed  September  27,  1878,    20  Stat  »1 
p.  725,  in  Italian  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  588;  I 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  317. 


The  eighteen  articles 


I.  Consular  recognition. 

XL 

II.  Exequaturs. 

XIL 

TIL  Exemptions. 

IV.  Status  in  legal  proceedings. 

XIIL 

V.  Arms  and  flags. 

XIV. 

VI.  Archives. 

XV. 

VIL  Vacancies. 

XVI. 

Till,  Vice-consuls  and  agents. 

XVIL 

IX.  Dealings  with  officials. 

X  General  powers. 

XVIIL 

are: 

Shipping  disputes. 
Disputes  between  pas 
gers  and  officers  of  ves 
Desertei-s  from  ships. 
Damages  at  sea. 
Shipwrecks. 
Death  of  citizens. 
Most  favored  nation  i 

ileges. 
Duration;  ratification. 


VII.  Convention  Supplemental  to  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  February  24,  1881 ;  proclaimed  Jane  29,  1881.  22  Sta 
L.,  p.  831;  in  Italian  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  322. 

The  two  articles  are: 

L  Shipping  disputes;  substi- 1  II.  Ratification  and  effect, 

tute  for  Article  XI. 

VIII.  Trade -Mark  Declaration. 

Signed  June  1,  1882 ;  proclaimed  March  19,  1884.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  C 
1889,  p.  595.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  323. 

This  Declaration  consists  of  a  single  article ;  at  the  foot  of  the  tej 
published  in  the  treaty  volumes  there  is  the  following  note: 

As  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  '■^  An  act  to  authorize  the  reg^stra 
of  trade-marks  and  protect  the  same,^^  approved  March  3,  1881 
Stats,  at  L.,  p.  502),  gives  the  right  of  trade-mark  registry  to  subj 
of  any  foreign  country  which  by  law  admits  the  like  right  for 
zens  of  the  United  States,  this  Declaration  is  held  to  be  an  establ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  such  reciprocal  privilege  exists,  and  is  there 
effective  from  June  1,  1882,  the  date  of  its  signature. 
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ITALY. 

IX.  CoxvENTiON  Additional  to  Extbaditioh  CoirvcHtioH. 

Concluded  June  11,  1884  ;  proclaimed  April  S4,  1885,  24  Stat  at  L.,  p. 
1001;  in  Italiaa  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  595.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  189y,  p.  324. 

The  three  articles  are: 


L  Kidnapping  added  to  ex- 
traditable crimes. 


II.  Preliminary  detention. 
III.  Effect;  ratification. 


X.  Commercial  Agreement. 

Signed  February  8,  1900;  proclaimed  July  18,  1900.    81  Stat  at  L.,  pi 
1979. 

A  reciprocity  agreement  of  three  articles  under  the  tariff  act  of  1807. 
SO  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  151,  203. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Italy: 

1.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1884 
(13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  121),  establishing  Italian  consular  courts  under  said 
act;  February  10,  1870.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  84. 

2.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copy- 
right laws  to  the  subjects  of  Italy;  October  31,  1893.  IX  Ricliardson^B 
Messages,  p.  301. 


JAPAN. 

Treaties  and  Conventions. 

I.  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity  and  Commerce. 

Concluded  March  31,  1854,  by  Commodore  Perry ;  proclaimed  June  22, 
1855.  11  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  597.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  597.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  320.     (Articles  III,  IV,  and  V.) 

The  twelve  articles  are; 


I.  Peace  and  amity. 
II.  Opening     of     Siraoda    and 
Hakodade. 

III.  Shipwrecks. 

IV.  Treatment    of    shipwrecked 

persons. 
V.  Shipwrecked      persons      at 
Siinoda  and  Hakodade. 


VI.  Business. 
VII.  Ti-ade. 

VIII.  Supplies  to  vessels. 
IX.  Most  favored  nation    priyi- 
leges. 
X.  Open  ports. 
XI.  Consuls. 
XII.  Ratification. 


II.  Commercial  and  Consular  Treaty. 

Concluded  June  17,  1857 :  proclaimed  June  30,  1858.    11  Stat,   at  In, 
p.  723.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  599. 
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This  treaty  of  Dine  articles  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty  of  1858. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  ia  Foroe,  1899,  p.  327.) 

III.  Treaty  of  Comi^brcb  and  Nayigation. 

Concluded  July  29,  1858 ;  proclaimed  May  25,  1860,  12  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1051;  in  Datch  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  601. 

This  treaty  was  superseded  July  17,  1899,  wlien  the  Treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1894  went  into  effect.     (U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  327.) 

IV.  Convention  for  the  Reduction  of  Import  Dittibs. 

Concluded  January  28,  1864  ;  proclaimed  April  9^  1866,  14  Stat  at  L., 
p.  655.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  610. 

This  conyention  of  four  articles  was  superseded  by  the  Convention  of 
1866.    (See  U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  336.) 

y.  Convention  for  the  Payment  of  the  Simonoseki  Indemnities. 

Concluded  October  22,  1864  ;  proclaimed  April  9,  1866.  14  Stat  at  L., 
p.  665.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  611. 

This  convention,  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Tlie  Netherlands,  provided  for  the  payment  of  $3,000,000  to 
the  four  powers. 

VI.  Convention  Establishing  Tariff  of  Duties  between  Japan 
AND  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Franoe,  and  tub 
Netherlands. 

Concluded  June  25,  1866 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  June  17, 
1868.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  612. 

This  treaty  was  not  proclaimed  and  was  superseded  July  17,  1899,  by 
the  Treaty  of  November  22,  1894.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  336.) 

VII.  Commercial  Convention. 

Concluded  July  25, 1878 ;  proddmed  April  8, 1879.  20  Stat  at  L.,  p.  797. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  621. 

It  was  provided  by  Article  X  that  this  convention  should  take  effect 
when  existing  treaties  with  other  powers  had  been  revised,  and  on 
July  17,  1899,  it  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  November  22,  1894. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  345.) 

VIII.  Convention  for  Rkimbursino  Shipwreck  Expenses. 

Concluded  May  17,  1880;  proclaimed  October  3,  1881.  22  Stat  at  L., 
p.  815.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  624.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  348. 

This  treaty  consists  of  a  single  article. 

IX.  Extradition  Treaty. 

Concluded  April  29, 1886 ;  proclaimed  November  S,  1886.  24  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1015.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  626.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  349. 
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JAPAir. 
The  nine  articles  are: 


I.  Delivery  of  accused. 

II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Persons  under  arrest. 

lY.  Political  offenses. 

V.  Procedure. 


'     VI.  Temporary  detention. 
YII.  Delivery  of  citizens. 
VIII.  Expenses. 
IX.  Duration;  ratification. 


X.  Treaty  of  Commebce  and  Navigatioit. 

Concluded  November  22,  1894  ;  proclaimed  March  21,  1895,    29  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  848.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  362. 

This  treaty  which  took  effect  on  July  17,  1899,  consists  of  twenty 
articles  as  follows: 


I.  Mutual  freedom  of  trade, 
travel,   etc.;    taxes;  ex- 
emptions. 
II.  Ck>mmerce  and  navigation. 
IIL  Inviolability  of  dwellings, 

etc. 
IV.  Import  duties. 
V.  Export  duties. 
VI.  Transit  dues,  etc. 
VII.  Equality  of  shipping. 
VIII.  Tonnage,  etc.,  dues. 
IX.  Port  regulations. 
X.  Coasting  trade. 
XI.  Vessels  in  distress,    ship- 
wrecks, etc. 


XII.  Nationality  of  vessels. 

XIII.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XIV.  Favored  nation  privileges. 
XV.  Consular  officei*s. 

XVI.  Patents,  trade-marks,  and 
designs. 

XVII.  Abolition  of  foreign  settle- 
ments in  Japan. 

XVIII.  Foreign     treaties     saper- 
seded. 

XIX.  Date  of  taking  e£Eect. 
XX.  Ratification. 
Protocol. 


XI.  Protocol. 

Concluded  November  2S,  1894  ;  proclaimed  March  21,  1895.    29  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  855.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  359. 

This  protocol  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.    It  contains  three 
articles: 

I.  Tariff  in   Japan.     Prohibited  I   II.  Extension  of  passport  systeoL 
imports.  III.  Ratification. 


XII.  Convention  as  to  Patents,  Trare-marks,  and  Designs. 

Concluded  January  13,  1897;  proclaimed  March  9,  1897.    29  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  860.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  360. 

Fixing  time  for  Article  XXI  of  treaty  of  1894  to  take  effect 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  conceiii  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Japan: 

1.  By  President  Johnson,  calling  attention  to  a  notification  by  Uni« 
ted  States  legation  in  Japan  to  American  vessels  not  to  approach  oer- 
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taia  parts  of  the  Japanese  coasts  durin<j^  the  existence  of  civil  war  there; 
January  12,  1867.     VI  Kichardsoa^s  Messages,  p.  514. 

2.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  abolishing  disctirninatiug  duties  on  Japanese  ves- 
sels, or  the  merchandise  they  carry,  in  American  ports;  September  4, 
1872.     VII  Richardson*  s  Messages,  p.  177. 

KOXGO. 

Declaration  and  Treaty* 

I.  Declaration. 

Signed  April  2S,  1884,    23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  781. 

This  declaration,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  approves  the  humane  and  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  International  Association  of  the  Kongo,  and  agrees  to  order  tlie  of- 
cera  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  its  flag  as  that  of  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment. , 

II.  Tbkaty  op  Amity,  Commebcb  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  January  24,  1891^  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  oh  Sovereign 
of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo  ;  proclaimed  April  f ,  1892.  27 
Stat  atL.,  p.  926;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  361. 

The  fifteen  articles  are: 


I.  Freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 
II.  Property  rights. 

III.  Exemptions  of  service. 

IV.  Religious  freedom. 
V.  Consular  officers. 

VI.  Shipping  privileges. 
VII.  Transportiition. 
VIII.  Prohibitipns. 


IX.  (Not  agreed  to.) 
X.  Import  duties. 
XI.  Most  favored    nation  privi- 
leges. 
XII.  Other  privileges. 

XIII.  Arbitration. 

XIV.  Conditions. 
XV.  Ratification. 

Senate  resolution  of  ratification. 


KOREA. 

Treaty. 
Treaty  op  Peace,  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Concluded  May  22, 1833 ;  prorlaiined  June  4, 1883,     23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  720. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1899,  p.  216.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  367. 

The  foui-teen  articles  are: 


I.  Amity. 

U.  Diplomatic     and     consular 
privileges. 
III.  Asylum;  shipwi*eck8. 


IV.  Protection  in  Korea;  exter- 
ritoriality. 
V.  Shipping  dues;  imports. 
VI.  Residence  and  traveL 
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VII.  Opium  traffic, 
yill.  Exportation    of    breadstaffs 
and  (ginseng  prohibited. 
IX.  Arms  and  ammunition. 
X.  Employing  natives,  etc. 


XL  Privileges  to  atadenlB. 
XII.  Duration* 

XIII.  Language  of  conrespondeiiea. 

XIV.  Most  favored  nation  prifi- 

leges;  ratification. 


(See  qualified  Ratification  by  the  Senate  in  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Fores, 
1899,  p.  372. ) 

LEW  CHEW. 

Conrention. 

Compact  of  Friendship  and  Comiuebcx. 

Concluded  July  11,  1854 ;  proclaimed  March  9,  1855,  10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties,  p.  211.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  629.  U.  8.  Treaties  is 
Force,  1899,  p.  378. 

LIBERIA. 

Treaty. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigattov. 

Cimcluded  October  21,  1862 ;  proclaimed  March  18,  186S.  12  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1245.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  631.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Foioe, 
1899,  p.  375. 

The  nine  articles  are : 


I.  Amity. 
II.  Freedom  of  commerce. 

III.  No  discrimination  in  vessels. 

IV.  Imports  and  exports. 

V.  Shipwrecks  and  salvage. 


VI.  Most  ftkvored  nation  privi- 
leges. 
VII.  Consuls. 
VIII.  Noninterference  in  Liberia. 

IX.  Ratification. 


LUBEC. 

(See  Hanseatic  Republics.) 

LUXEMBURG. 

CouTention. 

Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  October  29, 1883 ;  proclaimed  Auffust  12, 188J^  23  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  808;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  634.  U. 
S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  378. 

The  eleven  articles  are: 

I.  Delivery  of  accused.  I     III.  Trials  of    persons  snnend- 

II.  Extraditable  crimes.  ered. 
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lY.  Polittoal  offenses. 
y.  Delivery  of  citizens. 

YI.  Persons  under  arrest 
YIL  Procedure. 
YIIL  Expenses. 


IX.  Limitations. 
X.  Articles  in  possession  of  ao- 

cused. 
XI.  Duration;  ratification. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Treaties* 

Madagascar  having  become  a  colony  of  France,  the  treaties  of  1867  and 
1881  have  become  obsolete. 

I.  Treaty  of  Commerck  and  NAViaATioN. 

Concluded  February  U,  1S67 ;  proclaimed  October  i,  1868,     16  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  491.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  638. 

This  treaty,  consisting  of  seven  articles,  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty 
of  1881.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  382.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce. 

Concluded  May  IS,  1881 ;  proclaimed  March  IS,  188S,    22  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  952.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  64k 

This  treaty,  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  became  obsolete  when  the 
sovereignty  of  France  was  extended  over  Madagascar.  (See  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  382.) 

MASKAT. 

(See  Muscat.) 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(See  German  Empire,  North  German  Union  and  Prussia.) 

Treaty  and  Declaratioiu 

I.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  December  9,  1847 ;  proclaimed  August  2,  1848,  9  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  67;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  653.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  383. 

The  eleven  articles  are: 

I.  Freedom  of  commerce.  VI.  Duties   on  imports  and  ex- 

II.  Coasting  trade.  ports. 

III.  No  preference  to  vessels  im-    VII.  Most  favored    nation    com- 

porting, mercial  privileges. 

IV.  Shipwrecks.  VIII.  Duties    on  cotton,  rice,   to- 
V.  Extent    of    shipping    privi-  bacco  and  whale  oil. 

leges. 
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IX.  Consular  officers  and  f  unc- 1      X.  Trade  and  property  righti. 
tions.  XI.  Duration;  increase  of  datiML 

II.  Declabation  of  Accession. 

Signed  Notember  26^  185S  ;  proclaimed  January  6^  1854.     10  Stat  aL  L., 
Treaties  p.  105.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  658. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  acceded  to  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  of  1852  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  and  other 
States  of  the  German  Confederation. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Mecklenburg-Schwerin: 

By  President  Jackson,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828  (4 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  April 28, 
1835.    Ill  Richardson^  s  Messages,  p.  146. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(See  Grerman  Empire,  North  German  Union,  and  Pnuaia.) 

Declaration. 

Declaration  of  Accession. 

Signed  December  2,  1853 :  proclaimed  January  26,  1854.     10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  104.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Coii.  1889,  p.  660. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  acceded  to  the  extradition 
treaty  of  1852  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  and  other  States 
of  the  Germanic  Confedei-ation. 

MEXICO. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

I.  Treaty  of  Limits. 

Concluded  January  12,  1828 ;  proclaimed  April  5,  18S2.    8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  372;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  661. 

This  treaty  of  three  articles  confirmed  the  boundaries  set  out  in  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  1810,  and  provided  for  a  commission  to  run  the  line, 
which  was  never  appointed.  The  accession  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  rendered  the  treaty  inoperative.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  389.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Limits. 

Concluded  April  5,  1831 ;  proclaimed  April  5,  1832.    8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  376; 
in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  663. 

This  single  article  extended  the  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
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of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  expired  with  it    (See  IT.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1889,  p.  389. ) 

III.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commbbce  and  Navigation, 

Concluded  April  5, 1831 ;  proclaimed  ApHl  6,  1832,    8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  410; 
in  Spanisii  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  664. 

This  treaty  of  thirty-four  articles,  and  an  additional  article,  was  sus- 
pended during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1846-47, 
but  was  revived  in  genei*al  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  finally  denounced 
by  Mexico  November  30, 1881.    ( See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  389. ) 

IV.  Tbbaty  op  Limits. 

Concluded  ApHl  3,  1835 ;  proclaimed  ApHl  SI,  1836.     8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  464;  in  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  675. 

This  single  article  extended  the  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission to  fix  the  boundaiy  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1828,  but  it 
was  never  appointed.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  390.) 

V.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  ApHl  11,  1839 ;  proclaimed  ApHl  8,  18^0.  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  526;  in  Spanish  and  Eu<?lish.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  676. 

By  this  treaty  of  fourteen  articles  a  commission  of  four  members  and 
an  umpire  named  by  the  King  of  Prussia  was  directed  to  be  appointed 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  Mexico.  The 
commission  held  its  first  session  in  Wiishington,  D.  C,  August  25, 1840, 
and  terminated  its  duties  February  25,  1842.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1809,  p.  390. )  Fv>r  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, see  Moore's  History  of  luternational  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1209. 

VI.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  January  30,  1843  ;  proclaimed  March  30, 1843.  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  578;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  680. 

This  treaty  of  seven  articles  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  awards 
rendered  by  the  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1839. 

VII.  Treaty  of  Peace,  Fkiendship,  Limits,  and  Settlebibnt. 

(Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.) 

Concluded  February  2,  1848\  proclaimed  July  4^  1848.  9  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  108;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  681.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  391. 

The  twenty-three  articles  are : 


I.  Declaration  of  peace. 
II.  Suspension  of  hostilities. 
III.  Withdrawal  of  troops,  etc. 


IV.  Restoration    of   territory; 

evacuation;  prisoners. 
V.  Boundary  lines. 
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VI. 

Xaylgation    of     Gulf     of 

XVL 

CaliforDia  and  the  lower 

XVII. 

Colorado  river. 

XVIII. 

vu. 

Nayigation    of    Gila    and 
Bravo  rivera. 

VIII. 

Inhabitants  of  ceded  ter- 
ritory. 

XIX. 

IX. 

AcquiriDg    United    States 
citizenship.* 

XX. 

X. 

(Stricken  out.)* 

XI. 

Protection  against  Indians. 

XXI. 

XII. 

Payment  for  ceded  lands.* 

XIII. 

Payment  of  claims  award- 
ed against  Mexico. 

XXII. 

XIV. 

Discharge    of     all     prior 
claims. 

XXIII. 

XV. 

Ascertainment      of      out- 

standing claims. 

Fortificatioiifl. 

Revival  of  former  treaties. 

Supplies  for  United  States 
troops  occupying  Mex- 
ico. 

Imports  during  United 
States  occupation. 

Duties  on  imports  before 
restoration  of  Mexican 
customs  autliorities. 

Arbitration  of  future  disa- 
greements. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in 
case  of  war. 

Ratification. 

ProtocoL 


VIII.  Treaty  of  Boundary,  Cession  of  Territoby,  Tbahsit  of 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  etc. 

(Gadsden  Treaty.) 

Concluded  December  SO,  1853 ;  proclaimed  June  30,  1854^  la  Stat  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  123;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1888, 
p.  604.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  403. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


I.  Boundary  established;   sur- 
vey, etc. 
II.  Release  of  obligations  as  to 
Indians. 

III.  Payment    for    territory    ac- 

quired. 

IV.  Navigation  of  Gulf  of  Cali- 

fornia, Colorado  and  Bravo 
rivers. 


V.  Inhabitants  of  ceded  terri- 
tory;  fortifications;  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 
VI.  Recognition  of  land  grants. 
VII.  Adjustment  of  future  differ- 
ences. 
VIII.  Transit  of  Tehnantepeclsth- 
mus. 
IX.  Ratification. 


IX.  Extradition  Treaty. 

Concluded  December  11,  1861 ;  proclaimed  June  SO,  186£.     12  Stat.  atL., 
p.  1199;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  698. 

By  notification  from  the  Mexican  Government  this  treaty  was  abro- 
gated January  20,  1899.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  407.) 

X.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  July  4,  1868 ;  proclaimed  February  1,  1869.     15  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  679;  in  Spanish  and  Englisli.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  700. 


*  For  explanation  of  these  articles  see  the  protocol  at  the  dose  of  the 
treaty. 
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Under  this  conyention  of  seven  articles  a  joint  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  cousider  muiual  claims,  consisting  of  one  commissioner  for 
eacli  country,  wlio  together  chose  an  umpire.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  August  10,  180'i^  considered  to  have  been  held  July  31, 1869.  The 
final  session  was  January  31,  1876.  Tlie  awards  rendered  were:  In 
favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes,  $4,125,622.20;  and  in  favor  of 
citizens  of  Mexico,  $150,498.41.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  408.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  see 
Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1287. 

XI.  Natubalization  Convention. 

Concluded  July  10,  1863 ;  proclaimed  February  i,  1869.  15  Stat  at  L., 
p.  687;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  704. 

This  convention  of  six  articles  was  terminated  February  11,  1882, 
upon  notification  given  by  Mexico.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  408. ) 

XII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  April  19, 1871 ;  proclaitne.d  Ftbruary  8, 1872,  17  Stat  at  L., 
p.  861;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  705. 

By  tliis  convention  of  two  articles  the  duration  of  the  claims  com- 
mission organized  under  the  Convention  of  1868  was  extended  one  year. 

XIII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  November  27,  1872 ;  proclaimed  July  24, 1873,  18  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  76;  in  Spanish  aud  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  706. 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  labors  of  the  claims  commission 
under  the  convention  of  1868  was  further  extended  by  this  convention 
for  another  year. 

XIV.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  November  20,  1874  ;  proclaimed  January  S8,  1876,  18  Stat 
at  L.,  Treaties  p.  149;    in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 

1889,  p.  707. 

The  claims  commission  under  tlie  convention  of  1868  was  still  further 
extended  by  this  convention  for  another  year. 

XV.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  April  29,  1876;  proclaimed  Jane  29,  1876,  19  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  80;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  709. 

The  functions  of  the  umpire  under  the  convention  of  1868  were  ex- 
temh^d  by  this  convention  of  three  articles  until  November  20, 1876,  and 
provision  made  for  tlie  payment  of  the  awards. 
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XVI.  Boundary  Convention. 

Concluded  July  29,  1883  ;  proclaimed  March  5,  1883,     22  Stmt  at  L, 
p.  086;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  711.    U.  S- 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  409. 

Tliis  convention  although  temporary  in  its  character  is  yet  of  impaxtr' 
ance,  because  Article  IX  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persons  dettro;^-' 
ing  or  defacing  the  monuments  marking  the  boundary. 

The  nine  articles  are : 


I.  Preliminary  reconnaissance. 
II.  luternationiil  Boundaiy 

Commission  authorized. 
m.  Powers  of  commission. 
IV.  Boundary  monuments. 
V.  Reports  of  commission. 


VI.  Expenses. 
VII.  Payment  for  monumentB. 
VIII.  Dui-ation  of  commission. 

IX.  Protection    of   monamenti; 
ratification. 


XVIL  Agreement. 

Signed  July  29,  1882,    22  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  934;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  agreement  of  nine  articles  permits  troops  of  either  countiy  to 
cross  the  border  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians. 

XVIII.  Agreement. 

Signed  September  21,  1882.    22  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  939;  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. 

This  modifies  Article  VIII  of  the  last  preceding  agreement 

XIX.  Commercial  Reciprocity  Convention. 

Concluded  January  20,  1883  ;  proclaimed  June  2,  1884.     24  Stat  at  L., 
p.  975;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  714. 

This  convention  of  ten  articles  made  mutual  agi-eements  for  the  im- 
portation of  certain  products  of  each  country  into  the  other  free  of 
duty. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  legislation  to  carry  the  convention  into  eifeot 
it  ceased  to  be  operative  May  20,  1887.  (U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  412.) 

XX.  Agreement. 

Signed  June  29,  1883,    23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  734;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  agreement  of  July  29, 1882  is  extended  to  remain  in  force  until 
August  18,  1884. 

XXI.  Protocol. 

Signed  October  31,  1884.    23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  806;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

.  The  a<n^ement  of  July  29, 1882  is  further  extended  to  remain  in  force 
until  October  1,  1885. 

XXII.  Boundary  Convention,  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Colobado. 
Concluded  November  12,  1884  ;  proclaimed  September  14^  1886,    24  Stat 
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at  L.,  p.  1011;  io  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880, 
p.  721.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  412. 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Boondaries  in  rivers  named. 
IL  Changes. 
III.  Artificial  changes. 


IV.  Bridges. 
y.  Ki  pari  an  rights. 
VI.  Ratification. 


XXIII.  Recipbocity  Convention. 

Concluded  February  25,  1885;  proclaimed  May  4,  1886.  25  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1370;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  722. 

The  time  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
vention of  1883  was  extended  by  this  convention  to  May  20,  1886. 

XXIV.  Boundary  Convention. 

Concluded  December  5,  1885  ;  proclaimed  June  28,  1887,  25  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1390;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1189. 

The  time  for  completing  the  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission  au- 
thorized under  the  convention  of  1882  was  extended  eighteen  months 
by  this  convention. 

XXV.  Reciprocity  Convention. 

Concluded  May  14,  1886 ;  proclaimed  February  i,  1887,  24  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1018;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1190. 

The  time  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  carry  the  convention  of 
1883  into  effect  was  further  extended  by  this  convention  to  May  20,  1887. 

XXVI.  Boundary  Convention. 

Concluded  February  18,  1889 ;  proclaimed  October  14,  1889,  26  Stat,  at 
Lk,  p.  1493;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  appoint  the  commission  authorized  by  the  con- 
vention of  1882  within  the  time  specified,  as  extended  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1885,  it  ceased  to  have  effect.  By  thi^  convention  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  of  1882  were  revived  for  a  period  of  five  yeai'S  from 
the  date  of  the  exchauge  of  ratifications. 

XXVII.  Boundary  Convention. 

Concluded  March  1,  1889 ;  proclaimed  December  26,  1890.  26  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1512;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  415. 

The  nine  articles  are: 


L  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission authorized. 
II.  Composition. 
m.  Meetings  of  commission. 
IV.  Duties. 


V.  Investi^i^ation  of  works  on 
banks  of  Colorado  and  Bio 
Grande. 

VI.  Examinations. 

VIL  Jurisdiction. 
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HEXICO. 
YIIL  Decisions.  I    IX.  Ratifloation. 

XXYITI.   AOBEEMENT. 

Signed  June  S5,  1890,    Publisheti  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department 

Tills  agreement  uf  ten  articles  gives  a  reciprocal  right  to  puiaiM  Ift* 
dians  across  the  boundiiry. 

XXIX.   AOBBEMBNT. 

Signed^  November  f  5,  189i.    Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Depart* 
ment. 

This  agreement  extends  the  last  preceding  agreement. 

XXX.  BOUNDABY  COKVENTIOSr. 

Concluded  August  f ^  1894 ;  proclaimed  October  18, 1894.    28  Stat  «t L., 
p.  1213;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  peiiod  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  boundary  commis- 
sion under  the  convention  uf  1889  was  extended  by  this  conyention  two 
years  from  October  11,  1894. 

XXXI.  BOUNDABY  CoirVENTIOH. 

Concluded  October  i,  1895 ;  proclaimed  December  f  i,  1886.    89  Stit  at 
L.,  p.  841;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  duration  of  the  convention  of  1880,  was  extended  one  year  by  thU 
convention. 

XXXII.   AOBEEHENT. 

Signed  June  4,  1S96.    For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1896,  p.  438. 

This  agreement  of  ten  articles  gives  a  i-eciprooal  right  to  porsae  In- 
dians across  the  boundary. 

XXXIII.   BOITNDABY  CONVBNTIOir. 

Concluded  November  6, 1896 ;  proclaimed  December  f  5, 1896.    29  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  857;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  convention  of  1889  was  further  extended  to  December  24, 1896, 
by  this  convention. 

XXXIV.   Pbotocol. 

Signed  March  2,  1897.    Not  ratified  or  proclaimed.    80  Stat  at  L.,  p. 
1693;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  protocol  of  six  articles  submits  two  claims  to  arbitrators. 

XXXV.  Boundary  Conventiow. 

Concluded  October  29,  1897 ;  proclaimed  December  21, 1897.    30  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1625;  in  Spanisli  and  English. 

This  convention  further  extended  the  duration  of  the  convention  of 
1889  to  December  24,  1898. 

XXXVI.  Boundary  Convbntiow. 

Concluded  December  2,  1898 ;  proclaimed  February  S,  1899,    80  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1744;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  convention  of  1889,  was  again  extended  one  year  by  this  oonwi- 
tion. 
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XXXVII.  Extradition  Treaty. 
Concluded  February  £2,  1899;  proclaimed  April  2j^  1899.    31  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1818;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  nineteen  articles  are: 


I.  Delivery  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 
III.  Necessary  evidence,  politi- 
cal crimes  excepted,  bar 
of  limitation,   previous 
acquittal. 
lY.  Citizens  excepted. 
V.  Deferring  surrender. 
VL  Persons  claimed  by  two  or 
more  countries. 
VII.  Trial  only  for  offense  for 
whicli  surrendered. 
VIII.  Form  of  requisition. 
IX.  Ofifenses  in  frontier  states. 
X.  Provisional  arrest. 


XI.  Officers    of    surrendering 

government  to  assist. 
XII.  Consent    of    surrendering 
government  necessary  to 
trial  by  third  power. 

XIII.  Trial  for  extiudited  offense 

only. 

XIV.  Expenses. 

XV.  Disposal  of  articles  found 

on  fugitive. 
XVI.  Transit  across  territory  of 
third  power. 
XVII.  Diligence  to  be  observed. 
XVIII.  Effect. 
XIX.  Duration. 


XXXVni.  Boundary  Convention. 

Signed  December  S2, 1899;  proclaimed  May  ^,  1900,    Published  in  leaflet 
by  the  State  Department. 

This  convention  extends  that  of  March  1,  1889  until  December  24, 1900. 

XXXIX.  Boundary  Convention. 

Signed  November  SI,  1900;  proclaimed  December  H,  1900,    31  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1936;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  convention  extends  the  boundary  convention  of  1889  indefinitely. 

Proclamations* 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico : 

1.  By  President  Polk,  reciting  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico, 
and  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  preserve  order;  May  13,  1846.  IV  Rich- 
ardson^s  Messages,  p.  470. 

2.  By  President  Pierce,  under  Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  1853,  declaring 
the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  June  2,  1856. 
V  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  303. 

3.  By  President  Johnson,  declaring  void  the  blockade  of  Matamoras 
and  other  Mexican  ports,  decreed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  Au- 
gust 17,  1866.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  433. 

4.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Mexico,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

6.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1891 
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(26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws  to  the 
citizens  of  Mexico;  Febraary  27,  1896.  IX  Richardson^s  Moanfei, 
p.  690. 

6.  By  Pi^esident  McEinley,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Jaly  24,  1897 
(30  Stat  at  L.,  p.  214),  exempting  Mexican  Yessels  from  paying  the 
tonnage  dues  imposed  by  sec.  4219,  of  the  RoTised  Statutes;  Novem- 
ber 12,  1891.    30  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1767. 


MOROCCO. 

Treaties  and  Conyeiitioiis. 

L  Tbbaty  of  Peace  and  Fbienoship. 

Omclvded  January,  1787 ;  ratified  hy  the  Continental  CtmgrttB  JuM^  13^ 
1787.    8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  100.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  734. 

This  treaty  of  twenty-six  articles  was  superseded  by  the  following 
treaty  of  1836.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  420.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship. 

Concluded  September  16,  1836 ;  proclaimed  January  SO,  1837,  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  484.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  729.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  420. ) 

The  twenty-five  articles  are: 

Exchange  of  prisonem. 

Trade  priyileges. 

Examination  of  exports. 

No  detention,  etc.,  of 
vessels. 

Consul  to  decide  disputes 
in  Morocco. 

Trials  of  homicides  and 
assaults. 

Estates  of  deceased  Amer- 
icans. 

Consular  privileges. 

Agreement  in  case  of  differ- 
ences; most  favored 
nation  privil^^es. 

Duration. 

III.  Convention  as  to  Cape  Spabtel  Light-Houss. 

Concluded  between  the  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium,  Drance,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Sweden  and 
Norway^  and  Morocco,  May  31,  1865;  proclaimed  March  i^,  1867.  14 
Stat  at  L.,  p.  679.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  734.  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  425. 


L 

Emperor's  consent. 

XVI. 

II. 

No  service  with  an  enemy. 

xvn. 

III. 

Captures. 

XVIII. 

IV. 

Ships^  passports. 

XIX. 

V. 

Right  of  search. 

VI. 

Release  of  captives. 

XX. 

VII. 

Supplies  to  vessels. 

VIII. 

Repairs  to  vessels. 

XXI. 

IX. 

Shipwrecks. 

X. 

Protection  of  war  ships. 

XXII. 

XI. 

Immunities  of  ports. 

XII. 

Freedom  of  war  ships. 

XXIII. 

XIII. 

Salutes. 

XXIV. 

XIV. 

Most  favored  nation  com- 
merce. 

XV. 

Privileges  to  merchants. 

XXV. 
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L  Administration  of  the  liglit- 

house. 
IL  Expense  of  maintenance. 
IIL  Protection. 


ly.  Management. 

y.  Dui-ation. 
yi.  Regulations, 
yil.  RatificaUon. 


ly.  Convention  as  to  Pbotection. 

Concluded  between  the  United  States,  Oermany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den* 
mark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal^ 
and  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Morocco,  July  S,  1880;  proclaimed  De- 
cember 21, 1881.  22  Stat  at  L.,  p.  817;  in  French  with  an  English 
translation.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  787.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1800,  p.  428. 

Tbe  eighteen  articles  are: 


L  Conditions  of  protection. 
n.  Employees  of  legations. 
III.  Consular  employees, 
ly.  Diplomatic  rights;   suits; 

prosecutions. 
y.  Native  consular  agents, 
yi.  Extent  of  protection, 
yil.  Names  to  be  furnished  by 

legations. 
yilL  Names  to  be  furnished  by 
consulates. 
IX  Classes  not  protected. 


X.  Brokers. 
XI.  Property  rights. 
XII.  Agricultural  tax. 
XIII.  Gate  tax. 

Xiy.  Mediation   of   native  em- 
ployees. 
Xy.  Naturalization. 
Xyi.  Limitation  of  protection, 
xyil.  Most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment 
xyilL  RaUfication. 


MUSCAT. 

Treaty. 

Tbeaty  of  Amity  and  Commbrcb. 

Concluded  September  21, 1833;  proclaimed  June  24, 1837,  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  458.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  744.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1809,  p.  435. 

The  nine  articles  are : 
I.  Peace.  yi.  Exemption    from     tax    on 


II.  Freedom  of  trade. 
IIL  Duties  payable  by  American 

ships. 
ly.  Duties,  licenses  and  charges. 

y.  Shipwrecks. 


trade, 
yil.  Captures  by  pirates, 
yill.  Shipping     charges    in    the 
United  States. 
IX.  Consular  powers  and  immu- 
nities.   Ratification. 


NASSAU. 

(See  German  Empire  and  Prussia.) 
Conventioii. 
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Con  VBNTioN  Abolishing  Dboit  d*  Aubaine  akd  EiaeBATiOH  Taxes. 

Concluded  May  f7,  18^6;  proclaimed  January  S6,  1847.     9  Stat,  at  L., 
Ti-eaties  p.  48;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  mnd  Con.  1880, 

p.  747. 

Nassau  was  merged  with  Prussia  by  conquest  1866.     (See  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  438.) 


NETHERLANDS. 

Treaties  and  CoiiTeiitioiis* 

I.  Tbeatt  of  Peace  and  Ck>MMBBCE. 
Concluded  October  8,  178S ;  ratified  by  the  Continental  Congress  Ji 


ary  f f ,  1783,   8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  32,  in  Dutch  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p.  749. 

This  treaty  of  twenty-nine  articles  was  abrogated  by  the  OTertfarow 
of  The  Netherlands  Government  in  1795.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Foroe^ 
1899,  p.  439. ) 

IL  Convention  Relative  to  Recaptubbo  Yesskls. 

Concluded  October  8,  1782 ;  ratified  by  the  Continental  Congress  Janu- 
ary £3,  1783,  8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  50;  in  Dutch  and  Englisb.  U.  S.  Tr. 
and  Con.  1889,  p.  759. 

This  convention  of  six  articles  was  abrogated  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Netherlands  Grovernment  in  1795.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  439.) 

ni.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  January  19, 1839;  proclaimed  May  f-^  1839,  8  Stat,  at  L.,  p. 
524;  in  Dutch  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  1889,  p.  761.  U.S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  1899,  p.  439. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Import    and    export    duties, 

drawbacks,  etc. 
II.  Shipping  charges. 
III.  Consular  officers. 


IV.  Nationality  ^f  ships. 
V.  Shipwrecks. 
VL  Duration. 
VU.  RatificaUoD. 


IV.  Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  August  26, 1852  ;  proclaimed  February  26,  1853,  10  Stat,  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  66;  in  Dutch  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  763.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  441. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


L  Import    and    export    duties, 

bounties,  drawbacks,  etc. 
IL  Ti-ade   with  colonies  of   the 

Netherlands. 
IIL  Shipping  does. 


IV  Coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 

V.  Discriminations   in  favor  of 

direct  trade. 
VL  Duration  and  extant. 
VIL  Batifioatlon. 
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V.  CoNSULAB  Convention. 

Concluded  January  £2^  1855;  proclaimed  May  26^  1855,  U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p.  765. 

By  this  conveation  codsuIs  were  received  into  the  colonies  of  The 
Netherlands.  It  was  abrogated  August  20,  1879,  being  supei-seded  by 
the  convention  of  1878.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  443.) 

VI.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  May  f5,  1878;  proclaimed  August  i,  1879.  21  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  6t52;  in  Dutch  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  769.  U.  S. 
Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  444. 

The  seventeen  articles  are: 


I.  Consular    officers    author- 
ized. 
II.  Commissions   and  exequa- 
turs. 
III.  Exemptions  and  privileges, 
ly.  Testimony  by  consular  offi- 
cers, 
y.  Arms  and  flags. 
yi.  Inviolability  of  archives, 
yil.  Acting  consular  officers. 
ym.  Vice-consular    officers  and 
agents. 


IX.  Communication    with    au- 
thorities. 
X.  Rights  of  consular  officers. 
XI.  Settlement  of  shipping  dis- 
putes. 
XII.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XIII.  Damages  at  sea. 

XIV.  Shipwrecks  and  salvage. 
XV.  Notification  of  deaths. 

XVI.  Duration. 
XVIL  Ratification. 


VII.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  May  2S,  1880;  proclaimed  July  SO,  1880,  21  Stat  at  L., 
p.  769;  in  Dutch  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  775. 

This  convention  of  twelve  articles  was  superaeded  by  the  convention 
of  1887,  which  follows.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  449.) 

VIII.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  June  2,  1887 ;  proclaimed  June  21,  1889,  26  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1481;  in  Dutch  and  English.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  450. 

The  thirteen  articles  are : 


I.  Delivery  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Political  offenses. 

IV.  Restrictions  on  tiials. 
v.  Exemptions. 

V I.  Persons  under  arrest  in  coun- 

ti*y  where  found. 
VII.  Persons  claimed  by  two  or 
more  powers. 


VIII.  Nondelivery  of  citizens. 
IX.  Expenses. 
X.  Articles  found  on  fugitives. 
XI.  Procedure. 

XII.  Provisional  arrest  and  deten- 
tion. 
XIII.  Duration;  ratification. 
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Proclamatioiis. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relationB  of  th»  United 
States  with  The  Netherlands: 

1.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 1886 
(24  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  suspended  the  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  coming  from 
the  ports  of  The  Netherlands  and  ceilain  ports  in  the  Dutch  East  lodiet, 
except  the  vessels  of  countries  which  impose  discriminating  duties  on 
United  States  vessels;  April  22,  1887.  VIII  Richardson's  Messages, 
p.  509. 

2.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  The  Netherlands,  and  Dutch  Guiaoa,  and  of 
hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  November  8,  1895.  IX  Richardson's 
Messages,  p.  593. 

3.  By  President  McKinley,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  HOG),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws  to  the 
subjects  of  The  Netherlands;  November  20, 1899.    31  Stat  at  L.,  p.  196L 

Diplomatic  Correspondenee. 

By  an  interchange  of  notes  February  10  and  February  16,  1883,  (pub- 
lished in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department)  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1881  (21  Stat  at  L.,  p.  502)  as  to  trade-marks  is  extended  to 
The  Netherlands. 

NEW  GRANADA. 

(See  Colombia.) 

NICARAGUA. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

L  Tbeatt  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigatioh,  and  as  to 

Isthmian  Transit. 

Concluded  June  21,  1867;  proclaimed  August  IS,  1868,  15  Stat  at  L., 
p.  549;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  779. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  455. 

The  twenty-one  articles  are : 

IX.  Civil  rights. 
X.  Diplomatic  and    consular 
privileges. 
XI.  Property    rights,    etc.,   In 

case  of  war. 
XII.  Religious  freedom,  etc 

XIII.  Asylum  to  vessels. 

XIV.  Ti-ansit  from   Atlantic  to 
Pacific  oceans. 

XV.  Neutrality,  etc,  of  transit 
XVL  Protection  of  transit 


I.  Amity, 
n.  Freedom     of     commerce; 

coasting  ti-ade. 
III.  Most  favored  nation  privi- 
leges. 
rV.  Import  and  export  duties. 

V.  Shipping  dues. 
VI.  Freedom  of  carrying  tradd 

bounties,  etc. 
VII,  Ti-ade  privileges,  etc. 
VIIL  Property  rights,  etc 
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XVn.  Withdrawal      of     United 
States  protection. 
XVIIL  Protection  of  grants. 


XIX.  Dividends  of  transit  com- 
pany. 
XX.  Duration. 
XXI.  Ratification. 


n.  Extradition  Coitvibntign. 

Concluded  June  S5^  1870;  proclaimed  September  19 j  1871,  17  Stat  at  L., 
p.  815;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  787. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  463. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Delivery  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 
III.  Political    and    previous    of- 
fenses. 


IV.  Persons     under     arrest     in 

country  where  found. 
V.  Procedure. 
YI.  Expenses. 
VIL  Duration;  ratifioatioii. 


m.  Protocol. 

Signed  March  SS^  1900,    Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department. 

This  agreement  of  eight  articles  submits  the  claims  of  some  Ameri- 
oan  citizens  against  Nicaragua  to  an  arbitrator. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations^of  the  United  States 
with  Nicaragua: 

1.  By  President  Lincoln,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Nicaragua;  December  16, 
1863.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  215. 

2.  By  President  Arthur,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884 
(23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspending  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  arriving 
from  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey town);  February  26,  1885.  VIII  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  285. 

3.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  pp.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Nicaragua  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  March  12, 1892. 
IX  Ricliardson^s  Messages,  p.  263. 

4.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat  at  L.,  pp.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Nicaragua,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson^s  Messciges,  p.  593. 

NORTH  GERMAN  UNION. 

Convention. 

(See  also  German  Empire  and  Prussia.) 
Naturalization  Convention. 
Concluded  February  22, 1868 ;  proclaimed  May  27, 1868.    15  Stat  atL., 
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p.  615;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1888,  p.  TOO. 
U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  466. 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Naturalization  recoguized. 
II.  Puuisliment  for  offenses  prior 

to  naturalization. 
IIL  Extradition. 


IV.  Renunciation    of   natnralixft* 

tion. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  tlie  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  North  German  Union : 

1.  By  President  Gi-ant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1884, 
(13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  121),  establisliing  German  consular  courts  under  said 
act;  February  10,  1870.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  84. 

2.  By  President  Gi-ant,  declaring  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  August  22,1870.  VII  Richardson^a  Mes- 
sages, p.  86. 

3.  By  President  Grant,  forbidding  the  use  of  United  States  ports  by 
war  vessels  of  Fi*ance  or  Germany,  while  at  war  with  each  other,  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions;  October  8, 1870.  VII  Richardson^s  Mes- 
sages, p.  89. 

NORWAY. 

Treaty. 

(See  Sweden  and  Norway.) 

Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  June  7,  1893 ;  proclaimed  November  9,  1893.  28  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1187;  in  Norwegian  and  English.  U.  S.  Ti-eaties  in  Foroe,  1809, 
p.  468. 

The  twelve  articles  are : 


I.  Delivery  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Procedure. 

IV.  Provisional  detention. 
V.  Nondelivery  of  citizens. 

VI.  Political  otTenses. 
VII.  Limitations. 


VIII.  Prior  offenses. 
IX.  Property  seized  with  fugi- 
tives. 
X.  Persons    claimed   by  other 

countries. 
XT.  Expenses. 
XII.  Duration;  ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  foUowinc^  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Norway: 

1.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1815 
(3  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  224),  repealin<]:  discriminating  duties  on  vessels  and 
goods  imported  from  Norway;  August  20,  1821.  II  Richardson^s  Mes- 
sages, p.  96. 
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2.  By  President  CleYeland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Norway,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 

OLDENBURG. 

(See  German  Empire,  North  German  Union,  and  Prussia.) 

Declarations. 

In  1867  the  Dutchy  of  Oldenburg  became  incorporated  in  the  North 
German  Union.    (See  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1899,  p.  472.) 

I.  Declabation  of  AccEssioir. 

Signed  March  10,  1847.    9  Stat  at  L.,  Treaties  p.  66.    U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p.  792. 

By  tliis  declaration  Oldenburg  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  June  10,  1846, 
with  Hanover. 

II.  Declaration  of  Accession. 

Signed  December  30, 1853 ;  proclaimed  March  21,  1853,    10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  105.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  793. 

By  this  declaration,  Oldenburg  acceded  to  the  extradition  treaty  of 
June  16,  1852,  with  Prussia. 

Proclamations* 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Oldenburg: 

1.  By  President  Monroe,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1815 
(3  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  224),  repealing  discriminating  duties  on  vessels  and 
goods  imported  from  Oldenburg;  November  22,  1821.  II  Rlchardson^s 
Messages,  p.  97. 

2.  By  President  Jackson,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  303),  removing  discriminating^  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Oldenburg;  September  18, 
1830.    II  Kichardson*s  Messacres,  p.  496. 

3.  By  President  Johnson,  revoking  the  exequatur  of  the  consul  of 
Oldenburg  at  New  York;  December  2G,  1866.  VI  Kichardson's  Mes- 
sages, p.  512. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

Treaty  and  Convention. 

I.  Convention  of  FRiENDsniP,  Commerce  and  Extradition. 

Concluded  December  22,  1871 ;  proclaimed  August  23,  1873.     18  Stat,  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  Ho,     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  794. 
By  notification  of  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  this  con- 
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▼ention  of  foarteen  articles  was  denounced,  Jannmiy  4,  1806.     (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  473. ) 

IL  Extradition  Tbbatt. 

Concluded  October  X8,  1896;  proclaimed  April  tJ^  1899.    81  Stmt,  at  L., 
p.  1813. 

The  twelve  articles  are: 


L  Delivery  of  aocased. 

n.  Extraditable  crimes, 
m.  Requisitions. 
IV.  Provisional  arrest. 

Y.  Citizens  excepted. 
YL  Political  offences  excepted. 


VIIL  Trial  only  for    offence  for 
which  surrendered. 
IX.  Disposal  of  articles  seized. 
X.  Persons  claimed  by  two  or 

more  countries. 
XL  Expenses. 


YIL  Limitation  of  timo.  XII.  Effect;  duration. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Tdbket.) 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

I.  Tbeatt  of  Commeboe  and  Nayioation. 

Concluded  May  7,  18S0  ;  proclaimed  February  4,  1839.  8  Stat,  at  K, 
p.  408.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  798.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  474. 

(The  text  printed  in  the  treaty  volumes  is  a  translation  from  the  orig- 
inal treaty,  which  was  in  the  Turkish  language.  Differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  certain  portions  have  been  the  subject  of  di- 
plomatic correspondence  without  reaching  an  accord.) 

The  nine  articles  are : 


L  Trade  privileges. 
n.  Consular  officers. 
in.  Treatment  of  United  States 

merchants  and  vessels. 
lY.  Judicial    treatment    of    the 
United  States  citizens. 


Y.  Use  of  United  States  flag. 
YL  War  vessels. 
YIL  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Yin.  Ships  not  to  be  impressed. 
IX.  Shipwrecks. 
Ratification. 


IL  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navioatiok. 

Concluded  February  S5,  1S62 ;  proclaimed  July  2, 1862.  12  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1213.  13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  609;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p.  800. 

This  treaty  of  twenty-three  articles  is  contended  to  have  been  abro- 
gated upon  notice  given  by  the  Turkish  Grovemment,  to  date  from 
June  6,  1884.     (U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  4T7.) 

ni.    Extradition  Treaty. 

Concluded  August  11,  1874 ;  proclaimed  May  26, 1875.  19  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  16;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p. 
821.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  477. 


L  Surrender  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes, 
in.  Political  offenses, 
ly.  Persons  under  arrest. 
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The  eight  articles  are  : 

V.  Procedure. 
YI.  Expenses. 

yil.  Noadelivery  of  citizens. 
VIII.  Duration ;  ratification. 


IV.  Protocol. 

Concluded  August  11, 1874 ;  prnrlaimed  October  29, 1874.  18  Stat  at  L., 
Proclamations  p.  xiv.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  824.  U.  S.  Treaties 
in  Force,  1899,  p.  479. 

This  protocol  sets  forth  the  right  of  United  States  citizens  to  hold  real 
estate  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  contains  also  a  translation  of  the 
Imperial  rescript  in  French,  settiag  forth  the  law  on  that  subject. 

THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

Proclamatioiis. 

The  following  proclamatioas  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Papal  States: 

1.  By  President  Adams,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  January  7, 
1824  (4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  the  Papal  States;  June  7,  1827. 
II  Kichardson^s  Messages,  p.  376. 

2.  By  President  Buchanan,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing;  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost  from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  the  Papal  States;  February  26, 
1858.     y  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  491. 

PARAGUAY. 

Treaty  and  Convention. 

I.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  February  4,  1859 ;  proclaimed  March  IB,  1860,  12  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1087;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S .  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  828. 

By  this  convention  the  claim  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navi- 
gation Company  against  Paraguay  was  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
two,  who  met  in  Washington  Jime  22,  1860,  and  adjourned  August  13, 
18fK),  deciding  against  the  claim.  For  an  account  of  the  arbitration 
under  this  convention,  see  Moore^s  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  n.  p.  1485. 

II.  Treaty  op  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  February  4,  1S59 ;  prorlnmed  March  12,  1860.  12  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1091;  in  Spanish  and  En<rlisli.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  830. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  483. 
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The  sixteen  articles  are : 


L  Friendship. 
n.  Freedom  of  nayigation. 
III.  Most  favored    nation    com- 
mercial privileges. 
lY.  Xo  discriminations    of    im- 
ports and  exports. 
Y.  Shipping  dues. 
YI.  Carrying  trade. 
YII.  Nationality  of  vessels. 
YIII.  Import  and  export  duties. 
IX.  Trade  priviliges. 


X.  Property  rights;   estates  of 

deceased  persons. 
XL  Exemption     from    militaxy 

service,  etc. 
XIL  Diplomatic     and     consular 

privileges. 

XIII.  Agreement  in  case  of  war. 

XIV.  Protection  of  property; 

ligious  freedom,  eto. 
XV.  Duration. 
XVI.  Ratification. 


Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Parnguay: 

By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1885 
(28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Pai-ao:uay,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 


PERSIA. 

Treaty. 

Tbbatt  of  Friendship  akd  Commssob. 

Concluded  December  IS^  1856 ;  proclaimed  August  18,  1867,  11  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  709.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  836.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  489. 

The  eight  articles  are: 


I.  Friendship. 
II.  Diplomatic  privileges. 
III.  Most  favoi*ed  nation  protec- 
tion. 
lY.  Import  and  expoi*t  duties. 


y.  Trials  of  suits  and  offenses. 

YI.  Effects  of  deceased  persons. 

VII.  Diplomatic     and     consular 

privileges. 
VIII.  Duration;  ratification. 


PERU. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 

I.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  March  17,  1841 ;  proclaimed  January  8,  1847,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  570;  see  also  9  Stat,  at  L.,  Ti-eaties  p.  37.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 
1889,  p.  850. 

By  this  convention  Peru  agreed  to  pay  to  the  United  States  in  settle- 
ment of  claims  which  had  been  presented  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $300,000.  The  claims  were  adjudicated  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  final  report  was  made  August  7, 1847,  allowing  claims 
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amounting  to  $421,432.41.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  493.) 
For  the  proceedings  for  distributing  this  payment,  see  Moore^s  History 
of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  Y,  p.  4591. 

II.  Tbbaty  of  Friendship,  CoMiftEBcs  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  July  26^  1851 ;  proclaimed  July  19^  1852,  10  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  28;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  852. 

This  treaty,  consisting  of  forty  articles,  was  terminated  December  9, 
1863,  upon  notice  given  by  Peru.     (U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  493.) 

m.    CJONVKNTION   DeCLAKINO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE   RiOHTS  OF 

Neutrals  at  Sea. 

Concluded  July  S2^  1856;  proclaimed  November  f,  1857,  11  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  695;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  864. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  493. 


The  five  articles  are: 

I.  Principles  of  neutral  property 

rights. 
II.  Former  treaty  provisions  an- 
nulled. 


III.  Extension  of  neutral  rights. 
lY.  Accession  of  other  countries. 
Y.  Duration;  ratification. 


lY.   Convention    Interpreting    Article    XII,  Treaty   of   1857. 

(Whaling  Ships.) 

Concluded  July  4,  1857 ;  proclaimed  October  14,  1858,     11  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  725;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  866. 

By  this  convention  amendment  was  made  to  Article  XII  of  the  treaty 
of  1851  in  respect  to  wlialin<];  ships.  The  convention  terminated  De- 
cember 9,  1863,  with  the  treaty  of  1851.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  495. ) 

Y.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  December  20,  1862  ;  proclaimed  May  19, 186S,     13  Stat.  atL., 
p.  635;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  868. 

The  claim  presented  against  Peru  by  the  United  States  for  the  al- 
leged illegal  capture  of  the  vessels  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Georgiana 
were  by  this  convention  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium, who  declined  to  act  and  the  cases  were  dropped.  (See  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1890,  p.  495.)  For  an  account  of  the  arbiti-ation  un- 
der this  convention,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Yol.  II,  p.  1593. 

YI.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  January  12,  1863 ;  proclaimed  May  19,  1863.     13  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  639;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  870. 

By  this  convention  of  ten  articles  a  commission  of  five  was  author- 
ized, which  met  at  Lima,  July  17,  1863,  and  completed  their  duties 
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November  27, 1863.  The  awards  against  tlie  United  States  were  $25,900) 
and  agaiust  Peru,  157,19(5.23.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  189V,  p.  490., 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commissioo,  see  Moore*8 
History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1615. 

VII.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  Dftcemher  4y  1868 ;  proclaimed  Jjaly  5,  1869.  16  Stat  at  L., 
p.  751;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  872. 

This  convention  provided  for  the  adjudication  of  mntual  claims  by 
two  commissioners  wlio  selected  an  umpire.  The  commission  met 
at  Lima  September  4,  1869,  and  adjourned  February  26,  1870.  The 
awards  against  the  United  States  were  $57,040  and  against  Pern 
$194,417.62.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  496.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  avbitiation  under  this  convention,  see  Moore^s  History  of 
International  Arbitiation,  Vol.  II,  p.  1639. 

VIII.  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Comhebce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  September  6,  1870;  proclaimed  July  S7,  187 J^  18  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  14;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  876. 

Til  is  treaty  of  thirty-eight  articles  terminated  on  notice  given  by  Pern, 
March  31,  1886.  See  Treaty  of  1887.  (See  U.  S.  TreaUes  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  496. ) 

IX.  Extradition  Treaty. 

Concluded  September  12,  1870 ;  proclaimed  July  S7, 1874,  18  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  35;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  888. 

This  treaty  of  ten  articles  terminated  March  31,  1886,  on  notice  given 
by  Peru.     (See   U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  496.) 

X.  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  August  31,  1887 ;  proclaimed  November  7,  1888.  25  Stot  at 
L.,  p.  1444;  in  Spanish  and  Englisli.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1191. 

By  notification  from  the  Peruvian  Government  this  treaty  terminated 
November  1,  1899.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  497.) 

XI.   Protocol. 

Signed  Hay  17,  1898.     Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department 

Tliis  agreement  of  seven  articles  refers  the  decision  of  the  amount  of 
damages,  due  to  an  American  citizen  from  Peru,  to  an  arbitrator. 

XII.    Protocol, 
Signed  June  6,  1898.     Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department 
This  agi*eement  amends  the  preceding  protocol. 
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XIII.  Extradition  Tbbaty. 
Signed  November  28, 1899;  proclaimed  January  iS9, 1901.    31  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1921;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  thirteen  articles  are: 


I.  Extradition, 
n.  Extraditable  crimes. 
III.  Procedure. 
IT.  Provisional  detention. 
V.  Citizens  excepted. 
YL  Political  offenses   excepted. 
VII.  Limitations. 
VIIL  Deferring  extradition. 


IX.  Trial     only   on    extradited 

Clime. 
X.  Disposition  of   seized   arti- 
cles. 
XL  Persons  claimed  by  two  or 

more  countries. 
XII.  Expenses. 
XIIL  Batidcation. 


Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Peru: 

By  President  Cleyeland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  tlie  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Pern,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  No- 
vember 8,  1895.     IX  Kichardson^s  Messages,  p.  593. 


PERU-BOLIVIA. 

Conveiilioii. 

Convention  of  Peaoe,  Fbiendship,   Commerce  and  Navioation. 

Concluded  November  30,  1836 ;  proclaimed  October  5,  1838.  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  487.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  840. 

This  convention  terminated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Peru-Bolivia 
Confederation  in  1839.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  508.) 

PORTUGAL. 

Treaties  and  Conveniioiis. 

I.  Treaty  of  Commkrce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  Awjust  26,  I840 ;  proclaimed  April  24,  I84I.  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  560;  in  Portuguese  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  891. 

This  general  treaty  of  fourteen  articles  was  terminated  by  notice  of 
the  Portuguese  Government,  January  31,  1892.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  509.) 

II.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  February  26,  1851;  proclaimed  September  1,  1861,  10  Stat 
at  L.,  Treaties  p.  91;  in  Portuguese  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 
1889,  p.  896. 
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By  this  convention  Portugal  agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  f91,7S7 
in  full  for  all  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Portugal,  except  the 
claim  of  the  brig  Samuel  Armstrong,  which  was  referred  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, President  of  France,  as  arbitrator,  and  November  30,  1852,  be 
decided  that  no  indemnity  was  due  from  Portugal  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  claim.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  509.)  For 
an  account  of  the  arbitration  under  this  convention,  see  Moore^a  Hif- 
tory  of  Intei*national  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1071. 

III.  Protocol  of  Arbitbation. 

Signed  June  IS,  1891,    Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration, 
Vol.  II,  p.  1874. 

This  protocol  of  five  articles  was  agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  Grett 
Britain  and  Portugal.  Under  it  a  commission  of  three,  appointed  by  tbe 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  passed  on  the  claims  of  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  against  Portugal  because  of  tlieres- 
cission  of  the  concession  of  the  Louren^  Marqaes  Railroad  by  tbe 
last  named  Government 

IV.  Commercial  AaRssMEKT. 

Signed  May  ££,  1899 ;  proclaimed  June  12, 1900.    31  Stat  at  L.,  pp.  1918 
and  1974. 

This  agreement  of  four  articles  provides  for  a  reciprocal  redaction  of 
tariff  duties,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24, 1897  (30 
Stat  atL.,  p.  151,  203.) 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  ralations  of  the  United  Stat^ 
with  Portugal: 

1.  By  President  Van  Buren,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  MajS^i 
1832  (4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  517),  removing  the  duties  imposed  by  said  act** 
to  the  vessels  of  Portugal;  October  11,  1837.    Ill  Richardson^s  Mc^ 
sages,  p.  372. 

2.  By  President  Grant,  revoking  the  exequatur  ot  the  Portuguese  co^ 
sul  at  Savannah;  May  12,  1870.     VIl  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  84. 

3.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Acts  of  Congiess  of  January  7,  IS^ 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2),  and  of  May  24,  1828  (4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  308),  sospeit^' 
ing  the  discriminating  duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  Portngoe^ 
vessels  from  countries  where  it  was  not  grown  or  mana&ustiired;  Fe^^ 
ruary  25,  1871.     VJI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  126. 

4.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  ^ 
1891  (2()  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laW 
to  the  subjects  of  Portugal;  July  20,  1893.     IX  Riohardson's  Messsg0^ 
p.  398. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Treaties  and  CoBTeatioB. 

(See  also  Gtormaa  Empire  and  North  German  Union.) 

L  Treaty  of  Amttt  and  Commkbck. 

Concluded  September  10^  1785;  ratifications  exchanged  October,  1786, 
8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  84;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Ck>n.  1889, 
p.  899. 
This  treaty  of  twenty-seven  articles  expired  by  its  own  limitations 

October,  1796,  but  Article  XII  was  revived  by  Article  XII  of  the  treaty 

of  1828.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  iu  Force,  1899,  p.  510.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Amity  axd  Commerce. 

Concluded  July  11,  1799;  proclaimed  Xotember  4,  1800.    8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  162;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  907. 

This  treaty  expired  by  its  own  limitations  Jnne  22, 1810;  but  the  pro- 
visions of  the  articles  mentioned  hereunder  were  revived  by  Article  XII 
of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 18^.  See  U.  S.  Treaties  ui  Force,  1899,  p.  510  for 
articles  revived,  as  follows: 


XIIL  Detention    of    contraband 

gfiods. 
XIV.  Ship's    papers  in    time  of 
war. 
XY.  Visit  to  neutral  ships. 
XVI.  Embargoes,  seizures,  etc. 
XVIL  Kesturation      of     neutral 
ships. 
^CVIII.  Asylum  to  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. 


XIX.  Prizes. 
XX.  Letters  of  marque. 
XXI.  Rules  in  case  of  war  with 

common  enemy. 
XXII.  Mutual  protecticm  of  ships 
ap^ainst  common  enemy. 

XXIII.  Protection  in  case  of  war. 

XXIV.  Treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 


III.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  . 

<!oneluded  May  i,  18£8 ;  proclaiinpd  March  14^  1829.  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  378;  iu  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  916.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  45. 


The  sixteen 

L  Freedom  of  commerce  and 

navigation. 
n.  No  discrimination   of  ship- 
ping charges. 
m.  No  discrimination  in  import 
duties  on  account  of  ves- 
sels. 
rV.  Application  of  two  preced- 
ing sections. 
V.  No  discrimination  of  import 
duties. 

82 


articles  are: 

VI.  No  discrimination  of  export 

duties. 
VII.  Coastwise  trade. 
VIII.  No  preference  to  importing 
vessel. 
IX.  Most    favored    nation   com- 
mercial privileges. 
X.  Consular  privileges  and  jur- 
isdiction. 
XI.  Desertei-s  from  ships. 
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XIV.  Estates  of  deeeased  ptrtiM. 
XV.  Duration. 
XVI.  RaUlication. 


XIL  Articles  of  former  treaties 

revived- 
XIII.  Blockades. 


IV.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  June  16, 1852  ;  proclaimed  June  i,  185S.     10  Stat,  at  L., 
ties  p.  98;  in  German  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  921. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  520. 

(This  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  fdr  the  KingdooB. 
of  Prussia  and  other  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  thereiis. 
named.  It  was  acceded  to  by  the  following  German  States:  Bremen.^ 
Mecklenburg-Schweriu,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Scbaambazg- — 
Lippe,  and  Wiirttemburg.) 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Extraditable  crimes;  proce- 
dure. 

II.  Accession  of  other  German 
States. 


III.  Nondelivery  of  citiaena. 

IV.  Pei*sons  under  triaL 
V.  Duration. 

VI.  Ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concei-n  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  witli  Prussia: 

1.  By  President  Johnson,  revoking  the  exequatuvB  of  the  former  con- 
suls for  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  at  the  request  of  Pmssii 
to  wliich  such  other  independent  governments  had  been  united;  De- 
cember 19,  1866.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  511. 

2.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1864 
(13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  121),  establishing  Prussian  consular  courts  under 
said  act;  February  10,  1870.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  84. 

ROUMANIA. 

ConTention. 

Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  June  17,  1881;  proclaimed  July  P,  1883,  23  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  711.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  925.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  523. 

The  sixteen  articles  are: 

I.  Consular  oflBrera. 
II.  Most  favored  nation  consular 
l>rivilepes. 


III.  Exemptions. 

IV.  Testimony  by  consuls. 
V.  Arms  and  flags. 

VI.  Immunities  of  ofiices  and  ar- 


VIII.  Vice-consuls  and  agenta. 
IX.  Applications  to  authorities. 
X.  Notarial  powers. 
XI.  Shipping  disputes. 
XII.  Desertera  from  ships. 

XIII.  Damages  to  vessels  at 

XIV.  Shipwrecks  and  salvage. 


chives.  I   XV.  Estates  of  deceased  persons. 

Vn.  Acting  officers.  {  XVI.  Duration;  ratification. 
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BUSSIA. 

Treaties  and  CoiiTentions. 
L  Ck>KYEirnoN  as  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Northwest  Coast 

OF  AlfEBIGA. 

Concluded  April  17 y  I8S4 ;  proclaimed  January  12^  1825,  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  302;  in  Prenck  and  Euglish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  931.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  528. 

(In  both  treaty  volumes  appears  a  translation  from  the  original,  which 
is  in  the  French  language. ) 

The  six  articles  are: 


L  Navigation,  fishing,  and  trad- 
ing. 
II.  Illicit  trade. 

m.  Mutual  limit  of  occupation  of 
northwest  coast. 


IV.  Temporary  fishing  and  trad- 

iug  agreement, 
y.  Sale  of  liquors  and  firearms 

prohibited. 
VI.  Ratification. 


II.  Tbbatt  of  Commerce  and  Navioation. 

Concluded  December  18^  ISSS ;  proclaimed  May  11^  18S5,  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  444;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  938.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  530. 

The  fourteen  articles  are: 
I.  Freedom  of   commerce  and     VII.  Coastwise  trade. 


navigation. 
n.  Reciprocal      treatment      of 
vessels. 

IIL  No  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  vessels  import- 
ing. 

rV.  Application  of  two  preced- 
ing articles. 
V.  Export  duties. 

VI.  Import  duties. 


VIII.  Consular  officers  and  powers. 

IX.  Desertora  from  ships. 

X.  Estates  of  deceased  persons. 

XI.  Most   favored    nation    com- 
mercial privileges. 
XII.  Duration. 
XIII.  Ratification. 
Separate  article:  Trade  with  Prns- 

sia,    Sweden,    Norway,    Poland 

and  Finland. 


III.  Convention  as  to  Rights  of  Neutrals  at  Sea. 

Concluded  July  23^  1854;  proclaimed  November  1,  1854,  10  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  215;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  938.     U.  S  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  535. 

The  four  articles  are : 


L  Principles  of  free  ships   and 

neutral  property. 
n.  Extension  of  principles. 


III.  Accession  of  other  nations. 

IV.  Ratification. 


IV.  Convention  Ceding  Alaska. 

Concluded  March  SO,  1867;  proclaimed  June  20,  1867,  15  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  539;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  939.  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  537. 
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The  seven  articles  are: 


L  Territory  ceded;  boundaries. 
II.  Public  property  ceded. 
III.  Citizenship    of    inhabitants; 
uncivilized  tribes. 


IV.  Forrnal  delivery, 
y.  Withdrawal  of  troops. 
VI.  Payment;  effect  of  cession. 
VII.  RatificaUon. 


V.  Additional  Abtiole  to  Tbbaty  of  Commkbck,  1832. 

Concluded  January  f  7, 1868  ;  proclaimed  October  15, 1868,  16  Stat.  tX  L., 
p.  725;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  942.  U.S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  540. 

This  additional  article  prohibited  the  counterfeiting  of  timde-maiki 
and  provided  for  their  registration. 

VI.  Tbadb-Mabk  Declabation. 

Signed  March  28,  1874 ;  proclaimed  November  24^  1S7j^      18  Stat,  at  U, 
Treaties  p.  145.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  943.     U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  541. 
This  declaration  gave  the  citizens  of  each  country  equal  potection  in 

the  other  with  natives. 

VII.  Declabation. 

Signed  June  6,  1884*    23  Stat  at  L.,  p.  789;  in  French  uid  English. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  943. 

This  declaration  of  two  articles  determined  the  method  for  the  ad- 
measurement of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  respective  coontriea. 

VIII.   EXTBADITION  CONVENTION. 

Concluded  March  28,  1887 ;  proclaimed  June  5,  1893.     28  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1071;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  54L 

The  eleven  ai*ticles  are: 


I.  Surrender  of    accused;  evi- 
dence. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  Political  offenses. 

IV.  Nondelivery  of  citizens. 
V.  Persons  under  trial. 

VI.  Procedure. 


VII.  Provisional  detention. 
VIII.  Articles  taken  with  f  ugiti^ 
IX.  Persons  claimed  by  a  third 

country. 
X.  Expenses. 
XI.  Duration;  ratification. 


IX.  Agreement  fob  a  Modus  Vivendi  in  Relation  to  thb  Fitb- 
Seal  Fishebies  in  Bebing  Sea  and  the  Nobth  Pacific  Ocban. 

Concluded  May  4,   1894:   proclaimed  May  12,  1894*     28  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1202;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  545. 

The  five  paragraphs  are: 

I.  Sealing  by  United  States  citi-    III.  Trials. 


zens  prohibited  on  Russian 
coasts. 
II.  Seizure  of  offending  vessels. 


IV.  Limit   of   catch    on 

islands. 
V.  Termination  at  wilL 
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SALVADOR. 

(Formerly  San  Salvador.) 

Treaties  and  Conyeiitioiis. 

L  CoiryE2rnoN  of  Amitt,  Navigation,  akd  Commxroe. 

uoneluded  January  2,  1850 ;  proclaimed  April  18^  1853.  10  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties,  p.  71.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  1889,  p.  945. 

This  treaty  of  thirty-six  articles  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty  of 
>ecember  6,  1870.    (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  547.) 

II.  Extradition  Convention. 

7oncluded  May  fS3,  1870 ;  proclaimed  March  4,  1874,  18  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  9,  in  Spanish  and  Eoglish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  955. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  547. 

(The  Government  of  Salvador  has  given  notice  that  this  convention 
irill  terminate  in  1904. ) 

The  eight  articles  are: 

I.  Surrender  of  accused.  V.  Nondelivery  of  citiasena. 

IL  Extraditable  crimes.  YI.  Procedure, 

in.  Political  offenses.  VII.  Expenses. 


ly.  Persons  under  trial. 


VIII.  Duration;  ratification. 


in.  Tbbatt  of  Amitt,  Commebob  and  Consular  Pbivilegbs. 

Concluded  December  6^  1870 ;  proclaimed  March  IS^  1874,  18  Stat,  at 
L.,  Treaties  p.  41;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  957. 

Upon  notice  from  the  Government  of  Salvador  this  general  treaty  of 
Jiirty-nine  articles  was  abrogated  May  30,  1893.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
?orce,  1899,  p.  550.) 

IV.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  May  12,  187S ;  proclaimed  March  4^  1874.  18  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  112;  in  Spanish  and  Eoglish. 

This  convention  extended  for  one  year  the  time  for  the  exchange  of 
■atifications  of  the  Extradition  Convention  of  May  23,  1870. 

V.  Convention  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Consular  Privileges. 

Joncluded  May  12,  1873 ;  proclaimed  March  13,  1874.  18  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  114;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
ler  6,  1870,  was  extended  one  year  by  this  convention. 

VI.  Pbotocol. 

Signed  December  19,  1901, 

This  protocol  submitted  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against 
Salvador  to  arbitration. 

Proclamations. 
The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
totes  with  Salvador: 


\ 
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1.  By  Presideot  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congrets  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of 
Salvador  in  admitting  certain  articlea  free  of  duty  and  thus  obtaining 
the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  December  31, 189L 
IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  249. 

2.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congmt  of 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.,  p.  567,  012),  announcing  the  action  of 
Salvador  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  December  27, 1888. 
IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  365. 

3.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1886 
(28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Salvador,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  wofld, 
November  8, 1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

Diplomatic  Correspondenoe. 
By  diplomatic  correspondence  in  May,  1864,  the  claim  of  a  citisen  of 
the  United  States  against  Salvador  was  referred  to  a  commiasicm  of 
three.    Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  YoL  H,  p.  18B6. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS. 

Treaties  and  Conveiitioiis. 

I.  Tbbaty  op  Friendship  and  Commxbck. 

Concluded  January  17,  1878;  proclaimed  February  IS,  1878,  20  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  704.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  972.  U.  S.  Treattes  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  551. 

The  eight  articles  are: 


I.  Friendship. 

n.  Privile<;es  in  Samoan  ports. 
III.  Exemptions  from  duties. 
lY.  Judicial  powers  of  consul. 
Y.  Good  offices  of  United  States 
to  adjust  differences. 


YI.  Most   favored  nation  privi- 
leges. 
VII.  Duration. 
YIU.  BatificaUon. 


IL  General  Act  Providing  for  the  Neutrality  and  Autonomous 

Government  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

Concluded  at  Berlin  June  U,  1889;  proclaimed  May  21,  1890.    26  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  1497.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  553. 
This  treaty  was  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Its  eight  articles  are: 


L  Declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the 
islands. 

n.  Modification  of  existing 
treaties. 

IIL  Establishment    of    supreme 


court  of  Justice;  jurisdic- 
tion. 

lY.  Settlement  of  land  titles. 
Y.  Municipal  administration  of 
Apia. 

YL  Taxation  and  revenud. 
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SAHOAN  ISLANDS. 

VIL  Sale  of  arms,   ammunition,    VIII.  General  dispoaitiona. 
and  intoxicating  liquors. 

III.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  November  7, 1899 ;  proclaimed  March  8, 1900,  31  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1875 ;  in  German  and  Euglish. 

This  convention  was  between  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  in  four  articles  it  provided  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tloii  of  claims  for  acts  of  militai-y  officers  in  Samoa. 

IV.  Convention  of  Limits. 

Concluded  December  f,  1899;  proclaimed  February  16^  1900,  31  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  1878;  in  German  and  English. 

This  convention  was  between  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  in  four  articles  it  determined  the  limits  of  the  rights  of 
each  power  in  Samoa. 

SARDINIA. 

Treaty. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Concluded  November  26^  1858 ;  proclaimed  March  18^  1839,    8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  612;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  974. 

This  treaty  of  twenty  articles  and  a  separate  article  was  supitnieded 
by  the  treaty  of  1871  with  Italy,  Sardinia  having  become  merged  into 
that  Kingdom.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  at  large,  1899,  p.  666.) 

SAXONY. 

(See  German  Empire.) 

CoDTeniion. 

Convention  Abolishing  Droit  d'Aubaine  and  Emigration  Taxes. 

Concluded  May  14,  1845 ;  proclaimed  September  .9,  1846.  9  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  40;  in  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  981.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  567. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Taxes  abolished. 
II,  Disposal  of  real  property. 
m.  Disposal    of  personal    prop- 
erty. 


IV.  Protection  of  rights  of  absent 
heirs. 
V.  Suits. 
VI.  Extent  of  treaty  provisions. 
VII.  Ratification. 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

(See  German  Empire  and  Prussia.) 

Declaration. 

Declaration  of  Accession. 

Signed  June  7, 1854 ;  proclaimed  July  26,  1854.    10  Stat  at  L.,  Treaties 
p.  106.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  983. 
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SCHAUHBUBe-LIPPB. 

The  principality  of  Schaum  burg-Li ppe  acceded  to  the  Eztraditioo 
Convention  concluded  with  Prussia  and  other  German  States,  Jane  16^ 
1852,  and  to  the  additional  article  of  November  16, 1852. 

SERBIA. 

Ck>iiTeiitioii8« 

1.  Convention  of  Commebob  and  NAviaATiON. 

Concluded  October  Ut  ^881 ;  proclaimed  December  £7^  188X.  22  Stat  it 
L.,  p.  963.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  984.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Font, 
1899,  p.  569. 

The  fifteen  articles  are: 


I.  Freedom  of  commerce,  navi- 
gation and  trade. 
II.  Rights  of  real  and  personal 
property. 

III.  Trade  privileges. 

IV.  Exemptions,  etc. 
V.  Prohibitions  of  imports,  etc., 

restricted. 
VI.  Import  and  export  duties. 

II.  Consular  Convention. 

Concluded  October  U,  1881 ;  proclaimed  December  27,  188X.  22  SUt  •* 
L.,  p.  968.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  988.  U.  S.  Treaties  m  Force, 
1899,  p.  573. 

The  thirteen  articles  are: 

I.  Consular  officers.  VIII.  Vice-consuls  and  agents. 

II.  Exequaturs. 


VII.  Freedom  of  imports. 
VIII.  Transit  of  goods. 
IX.  Ad  valorem  duties. 
X.  Exceptions  of  local  trsfflo. 
XI.  Freight  on  railways. 
XII.  Trade-marks. 

XIII.  Shipping  charges. 

XIV.  Duration. 
XV.  RaUfication. 


III.  Exemptions. 

IV.  Testimony  by  consular  offi- 

cers. 
V.  Arras  and  flag:. 
VI.  Inviolability  of  archives  and 
offices. 
VII.  Acting  officers. 


IX.  Correspondence     with    ^^ 

thoritics. 
X.  Notarial  services. 
XI.  Estates  of  deceased  perso**^ 
XII.  Surrender  of   certain  prf  ^^ 

leges. 
XIII.  Duration;  ratiflcatioiL 


SIAM. 

Treaties  and  GonYentions. 

I.  Convention  of  Amity  and  Commbbcs. 

Concluded  March  20.  18SS ;  proclaimed  June  24,  1837.     8  Stat,  at 
p.  454.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  992.     U.  S.  Treaties  in 
1899,  p.  578. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  modified  by  the  treaty  of  1866. 

The  ten  articles  are: 
I.  Peace.  I      II.  Freedom  of  trade,  ete. 
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III.  Shipping  duties  in  Stam. 

IV.  Must  favured  uation  duties. 
V.  Shipwrecks. 

VL  Settlement  of  debts. 


yil.  Ti*ading  in  Siam. 
YIII.  Captures  by  pirates. 
IX.  Laws  of  Siam. 
X.  Consuls  in  Siam. 


IL  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commekcb. 

Concluded  May  29^  1856  ;  proclaimed  August  16^  1858,  11  Stat  at  L., 
p.  683.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  995.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  581. 

The  twelve  articles  are: 


I.  Amity;   mutual    assistance. 
II.  Consul  at  Bangkok;  powers. 

III.  Offenses  iu  Siam. 

IV.  Trade  privileges  in  Siam. 
V.  Americans  in  Siam. 

yi.  Religious  freedom,  etc. 
YIL  Privileges  to  ships  of  war  in 
Siam. 


YIII.  Duties;  trade,  etc. 

IX.  Ti*eaty  regulations. 

X.  Most  favored    nation  privi- 
leges. 

XI.  Duration;  revision. 
XII.  Katification. 


At  foot  of  the  treaty  are  printed  the  General  Regulations,  under  which 
American  Ti*ade  is  to  be  conducted  in  Siam. 

ni.  Modification  to  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commebcb  of  May  29, 

1856. 

Concluded  December  17-31,  1867;  ratification  advised  by  Senate  July  £5^ 
1868;  ratified  by  the  President  August  11, 1868,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  807. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1002.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  588. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  1856  is  hereby  modified. 

IV.  Agreement  Regulating  Liquor  Traffic  in  Siam. 

Concluded  May  14,  1884;  proclaimed  July  5,  1884.  23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  782. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1003.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  589. 


The  seven  articles  are : 


L  Duties  on  liquors. 
II.  Testing  of  spirits. 

III.  Deleterious  spirits. 

IV.  Licenses  to  sell. 


y.  Most    favored    nation    privi« 

leges. 
VI.  Duration. 
YII.  Ratification,  etc. 


V.  Protocol. 

Signed  July  26,  1897,     For.  Rel.  U.  S.,  1897,  p.  479. 

This  protocol  of  seven  articles  refers  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  against  Siam  to  an  arbitrator.  For  an  account  of  the 
arbitration  under  this  protocol,  see  Moore^s  History  of  International 
Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1899. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

By  correspondence  a  mixed  commisRion  was  appointed  to  decide  the 
claim  of  an  American  citizen  against  Siam.     The  commission  gave  its 
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award  on  September  30,  1897.    See  Moore^s  History  of  InteraatJciial 
Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1862. 

SPAIN. 

Treaties  and  CooTeiitions. 

(The  Treaty  Volume  of  1899  at  p.  592,  containa  Uie  statement  thai 
the  treaties  with  Spain,  prior  to  1898,  were  annulled  by  the  war  of  that 
date.) 

L  Tbeaty  of  Friendship,  Boundaries,  Commerce  and  Nayigatiom. 

Concluded  October  27^  1795;  proclaimed  August  5,  1796.  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  138;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1000. 

This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles.  It  contained  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  United  States ; 
the  mutual  free  navigatioji  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  from  its  soorce  to 
the  ocean  ;  the  usual  articles  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation  ;  the 
authority  to  appoint  consuls  ;  the  appointment  of  a  claims  commission 
to  settle  claims  of  United  States  citizeos  against  Spain,  etc.  The  claims 
commission  provided  for  met  in  Philadelphia,  terminating  their  duties 
December  31, 1799,  having  made  awards  to  the  amount  of  $325,440.07)  oa 
account  of  Spanish  spoliations.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1889, 
p.  592. )  For  an  accouot  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  under 
Article  XXI,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitration,  YoL  H, 
p.  991. 

n.  Claims  Convention. 

Cimcluded  August  11,  1802;  proclaimed  December  SS,  1818.  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  198;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1015. 

This  convention  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  five  com- 
missions to  adjust  the  claims  for  *  indemnification  of  those  who  have 
sustained  losses,  damages,  or  injuries  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of 
individuals  of  either  nation  during  the  late  war  contrary  to  the  existing 
treaty  or  the  laws  of  nations.**  As  the  convention  was  not  proclaimed 
until  the  22d  of  December,  1818,  and  was  annulled  by  Article  X  of  the 
treaty  of  1819,  it  never  went  into  effect  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  592.) 

III.  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Cession  of  the  Floridas,  and  Boun- 
daries. 

Concluded  February  22,  1819 ;  proclaimed  February  22,  1821.  8  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  252;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  1016. 

By  this  treaty  of  sixteen  articles  Spain  ceded  East  and  West  Florida 
to  the  United  States;  the  western  boundary  was  agreed  to  in  Article  III; 
mutual  claims  against  both  governments  were  renounced,  the  United 
States  assuming  the  payment  of  the  Spanish  claims  arising  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  army  in  Florida;  a  commission  was  pro- 
Tided  to  adjust  the  claims  against  Spain  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
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the  UDited  States  agreed  to  pay  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000, 
etc.  The  claims  cumraission  under  the  treaty,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  M:ircli  3,  1821  (3  Stat  at  L.,  p.  639),  met  in  Washington, 
June  9, 1824.  The  awards  amounted  to  $5,454,545.13,  which,  in  accord- 
aDce  with  the  treaty  provisions,  was  scaled  down  to  $5,000,000.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  593. )  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  commission,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion, Vol,  V,  pp.  4487,  et  neq.  For  the  settlement  of  the  claims  under 
Article  IX  of  this  treaty,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitia- 
tion,  Vol.  V,  p.  4519. 

IV.  Claims  Convention. 

Cimcluded  February  17, 1834 ;  proclaimed  November  i,  ISSi.  8  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  460;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1036. 
In  this  convention  Spain  agreed  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
centum  per  annum  on  12,000,000  of  rials  vellon  as  the  balance  due  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  claims  against  Spain.  The  com- 
mission to  determine  the  claims  under  the  convention,  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress  June  7,  1836  (5  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  34),  met  in  Washington 
July  31,  183G,  and  adjourned  January  31,  1838,  awarding  $549,850.28  to 
the  claimants.  The  payment  of  the  interest  is  made  perpetual  by  the 
convention.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  594. )  For  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  see  Moore*s  History  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  Vol.  V,  p.  4533. 

V.  Claims  Aorbembnt. 

Signed  February  12,  1871,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  839.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con., 
1889,  p.  1025. 

This  agreement  contains  seven  articles,  which  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mixed  commission  to  determine  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Spain  for  injuries  inflicted  during  the  **  Ten  years* 
war"  in  Cuba.  (See  note  2  to  §463,  Vol.  II,  p.  371.)  For  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  see  Moore^s  History  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1019. 

VI.  Agreement. 

Signed  February  27,  1875,     For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1875,  p.  1250. 

By  this  agreement  of  four  articles  Spain  agreed  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  $80,000  in  settlement  of  all  claims  against  Spaiu'by  the  survivors 
of,  or  the  relatives  of,  the  crew  or  passengers  of  the  "  VirginiuaJ*^ 

VII.  Extradition  Convention. 

Concluded  January  5,  1877 ;  proclaimed  February  21,  1877.  19  Stat, 
at  L.,  Treaties  p.  94;  in  Spanish  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con. 
1889,  p.  1027. 

This  convention  of  twelve  articles  contained  the  usual  provisions  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
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VIII.  Pbotoool. 

Signed  January  12,  1877,    19  SUt.  at  L.  Treaties  p.  100.    U.  S.  Tr. 

aud  Con.,  I»b9,  p.  1030. 

This  protocol  determined  the  judicial  procedure  to  be  observed  in  eacli 
countiy  in  a  criminal  trial  of  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other. 

IX.    AOREKMEirr. 

Concluded  February  2S,  1881.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.,  1889,  p.  1032. 

This  agreement  terminated  the  claims  commission  formed  by  the 
agreement  of  1871. 

X.    AOBBEMENT. 

Signed  May  6,  1882.    22  Stat  at  L.,  p.  915;  and  23  Stat  at  L.,  p.  717; 
in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1034. 

This  protocol  or  agreement  extended  the  duration  of  the  claims  com- 
mission established  under  the  agreement  of  1871. 

XI.  Tbade-Mabk  Convention. 

Concluded  June  19,  1882;  proclaimed  April  19,  1883.    22  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  979;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1030. 

This  convention  of  three  articles  contained  the  usual  reciprocal  agree- 
ments for  the  protection  of  tiade-marks  and  manufactured  articles. 

XII.  SUPPLEMENTABY  EXTBADITION  CONVENTION. 

Concluded  August  7,  1882;  proclaimed  April  19,  1883.    22  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  991 ;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1037. 

By  the  articles  of  this  supplementary  convention  to  the  extradition 
convention  of  1877,  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  extraditable  of- 
fenses, and  an  agreement  made  for  the  temporary  detention  of  crimi- 
nals and  for  the  cooperation  of  both  governments  to  secure  the  arrest 
and  delivery  of  the  criminals  demanded. 

XIII.  Agreement. 

Signed  June  2,  1883.     23  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  732;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  agreement  of  five  articles  ari*anged  for  the  formal  closing  of  tho 
claims  commission  established  by  the  protocol  of  1871. 

XIV.  Agreement. 

Signed  February  13, 1884.    23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  750;  in  Spanishand  English. 
U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1039. 

This  agreement  of  four  articles  abolishes  certain  discriminating  da- 
ties  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

XV.  Agreement. 

Signed  October  27,  1886;  proclaimed  October  27,  1886.     U.  S.  Tr.  and 
Con.  1889,  p  1203. 

This  agreement  reciprocally  suspended  discriminating  duties  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
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XVL   AOBBBMBNT. 

Signed  September  £1,  1887.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1204. 

This  agreement  reciprocally  suspended  all  tonnage  duties  or  imposts 
in  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

XVIL  Pbotoool. 

Signed  Auguet  12^  1898,  30  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1742;  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. 

The  full  text  of  this  protocol  is  given  in  Insulab  Casbs  Appendix, 
Vol.  I,  p.  507. 

XVIII.  Tbbatt  of  Pbacb. 

Concluded  December  10,  1898 ;  proclaimed  April  11^  1899,  80  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1754;  in  Spanish  and  £nglish«  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899, 
p.  595. 

The  full  text  of  this  treaty  is  given  in  Insulab  Casbs  Appekdix, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  508,  et  seq. 

XIX.  Pbotocol. 

Signed  March  29,  1900 ;  proclaimed  April  £8,  1900.  81  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1881 ;  in  Spanish  and  English* 

This  proctocol  extends  the  time  limit  of  Article  IX  of  ths  treaty 
of  1898  as  to  the  Philippines. 

XX.  Treaty  of  Cession. 

Signed  November  7,  1900;  proclaimed  March  £S,  1901.  81  Stat  atL., 
p.  1942 ;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

This  treaty  in  one  article  extends  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  Philip* 
pines  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  $100,000. 

Proclamations* 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain: 

1.  By  President  Madison,  appointing  a  governor  to  take  possession  o| 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  which  had  remained  until  that  time 
under  Spanish  authority;  October  27,  1810.  I  Richardson* s  Messages, 
p.  480. 

2.  By  President  Taylor,  revoking  the  exequatur  of  the  Spanish  consul 
at  New  Orleans;  January  4,  1850.     V  Kichardson^s  Messages,  p.  50. 

3.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  January  7, 1824 
(4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  2)  and  of  May  24,  1828  (4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  308),  abolish- 
ing discriminating  duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  Spanish  vessels 
from  all  countries  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  December  19,  1871. 
VIII  Richardson*8  Messages,  p.  174. 

4.  By  President  Arthur,  under  sec.  4228  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  sus- 
pending customs  duties  on  articles  imported  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico; 
February  14,  1884.     VIII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  223. 

5.  By  President  Arthur,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26, 1884 
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(23  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  53),  suspending  the  tonnage  dutj  on  yesaelB  arrlvfaig 
from  San  Juan  and  Mayagu^z  in  Porto  Rico;  January  31, 1885.  YHI 
Ricbardstin's  Messages,  p.  284. 

6.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  sec.  4228  of  the  Revised  Statntet, 
revoking  the  proclamation  of  February  14,  1884;  October  13,  1888. 
yill  Richardson^s  Messiiges,  p.  489. 

7.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  sec.  4228  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  sus- 
pending discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  on  Spanish  vessels 
and  their  merchandise  imported  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  or  any  for- 
eign country;  October  27,  1886.     VlII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  490l 

8.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  sec.  4228  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
suspending  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  on  Spanish  ves- 
sels and  merchandise  impoi*ted  in  them  from  any  country;  September  21, 
1887.     YIII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  570. 

9.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Oc- 
tober 1, 1890  (20  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  567,  612),  announcing  the  action  of  Spftin 
in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and 
thus  obtaining  the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act; 
July  31,  1891.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  148. 

10.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1106),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws 
to  the  subjects  of  Spain;  July  10,  1895.  IX  Richardson's  Messages, 
p.  592. 

11.  By  President  McKinley,  announcing  a  blockade  of  the  Island  oi 
Cuba;  April  22,  1898.  30  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  1769.  X  Richardson's  Mes- 
sages, p.  202. 

12.  By  President  McKinley,  declaring  certain  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  war  virith  Spain  concerning  neutral  flaprs  and  goods,  blockades, 
arrival  of  Spanish  vessels  at,  and  departure  from,  the  United  States, 
and  the  right  of  search ;  April  26, 1898.  30  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1770.  X  Rich- 
ardson's Messages,  p.  204. 

13.  By  President  McKinley,  enlarging  the  blockade  of  Cuba  and  ex- 
tending it  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  June  27,  1898.  30  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1776.     X  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  206. 

14.  By  President  McKinley,  under  the  protocol  of  August  12,  1898, 
(given  in  full  in  Insular  Cases  Appendix,  Vol.  I),  directing  a  suspeur 
sion  of  hostilities  in  the  war  with  Spain;  August  12,  1898.  30  SUt  at 
L.,  p.  1780. 

For  the  proclamations  of  neutrelity  by  other  nations  during  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  see  For.  Rel.  U.  S.,  1898,  pp.  841 
et  seq. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

1.  The  case  of  the  vessel  Colonel  Lloyd  Aspinwall  was  referred  to  two 
arbitrators  by  diplomatic  correspondence.  May  25-June  16,  1870.  S. 
Ex.  Doc.  108,  41  Concr.  2d.  Sess.  For  an  account  of  this  case,  see  Moore's 
History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  If,  p.  1007. 

2.  By  letters  in  January,  1885,  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against 
Spain  was  referred  to  an  arbitrator.     For.  Rel.  U.  S.  1885,  p.  683.    For 
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an  ftGoonnt  of  the  arbitration  under  this  agreement,  see  Moore*s  History 
of  Intei-national  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1055. 

8.  By  letters  signed  January  10  and  11,  1885,  a  tnodtia  idvendi  estab- 
lishing the  most  favored  nation  privileges  as  to  customs  dues  was  con- 
cluded.   For.  Bel.  U.  S.  18^  p.  632. 

SWEDEN. 

Treaty. 

Tbeaty  of  Amity  and  Commebob. 

CoTicluded  April  5,  1783;  proclaimed  by  the  Continental  Congress  Septemr 
her  S5y  1788,  8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  60;  in  French  and  Englitdi.  U.  S.  Tr. 
and  Con.  1889,  p.  1042. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  its  own  limitations  in  1796;  the  articles  re- 
vived by  tlie  treaty  of  1816,  and  by  Article  XVII  of  tbe  treaty  of  1827, 
are  printed  in  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  601. 

The  twenty-seven  articles  and  the  separate  article  are: 

Goods  on  enemy^s  ships. 

Instructions  to  naval  ves- 
sels. 

Bond  from  privateers. 

Recaptured  ships ;  em- 
bargoes. 

Regulations  for  war  with 
common  enemy. 

Prizes. 

(Shipwrecks.) 

Asylum  for  ships  in  dis- 
tress. 

Property  rights  in  case  of 
war. 

Lettera  of  marque. 

(Shipping  privileges.) 

Visit  of  war  vessels. 

( Consuls. ) 

Ratification. 

article.    Duration. 


Separate  Articles. 


L  (Peace  and  friendship.) 

XIV. 

IL  Most  favored  nation  privi- 

XV. 

leges. 

III.  (Privileges  to  Swedish  sub- 

XVI. 

jects  in  United  States. ) 

XVII. 

IV.  (Privileges      to     United 

States  citizens  in  Swe- 

XV  in. 

den.) 

y.  Religious  freedom. 

XIX. 

VI.  Effects  of  deceased  per- 

XX. 

sons. 

XXI. 

VII.  Commerce  in  case  of  war. 

Vlir.  Extent  of  freedom  of  com- 

XXTT. 

merce. 

IX.  Contraband  goods. 

XXIII. 

X.  Goods  not  contraband. 

XXIV. 

XI.  Ships^  papers  in    case  of 

XXV. 

war. 

XXVI. 

XII.  Navigation  in  time  of  war. 

XXVII. 

XIII.  Detention  of  contraband 

Separate 

goods,  etc. 

IV.  Right  to  trade. 
V.  Freedom     of     vessels     from 
search. 


I.  Defense  of  ships  in  Sweden. 
II.  Defense    of   ships   in   United 

States. 
m.  (Mutual    protection    of   mer- 
chant vessels. ) 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
Stfttes  with  Sweden: 
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By  President  Cleveland,  under  tbe  Act  of  Ck>ngre88  of  Xftieh  8, 1806 
(28  btat.  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  impo^ 
tation  of  cattle  from  Sweden,  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the  worU; 
November  8,  1895.    IX  Richardson^s  Messages,  p.  69S. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(See  also  Norway.) 
Treaties  and  ConTentioiifl. 

L  Tbeatt  of  Amity  and  Commercx. 

Concluded  September  4,  1816 ;  proclaimed  December  31,  1818,  8  Stat 
at.  L.,  p.  232;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1888^ 
p.  1053. 

This  ti-eaty  of  fourteen  articles  expired  by  its  own  limitationa  Sep- 
tember 25,  1826,  and  was  replaced  by  the  ti-eaty  of  1827.  (See  U.  & 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  611.) 

II.  Treaty  of  Commebce  and  Nayioatiov. 

Concluded  July  j^  1827 ;  proclaimed  January  19,  18£8,  8  StaL  at  L., 
p.  346;  in  Fi-ench  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  alid  Con.  1889,  p.  105& 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  611. 


The  twenty 

I.  Freedom  of  commerce  and 
ti-ade. 

n.  Shipping  dues. 

III.  No  discrimination  on  im- 
ports. 

lY.  No  discrimination  on  ex- 
ports. 
V.  Trade  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

VI.  Coastwise  trade. 

VII.  No  discrimination  in  pur- 
chases. 
VIII.  Tonnage,  etc.,  dues. 

IX.  No  restriction  on  imports. 

X  Ti-ansit  privileges,    boun- 
ties, etc. 


articles  are: 

XI.  Shipping  jnlTilegea. 
XII.  Discharge  of  cargoea. 

XIII.  Consular  officers  and  pow* 

ers. 

XIV.  Deserters  from  shipa. 
XV.  Shipwrecks. 

XVI.  Quai-antine. 
XVII.  Articles  of  former  treatj 
revived. 
XVIII.  Blockade  rulea. 
XIX.  Duration. 
XX.  Ratiflcation. 
Separate  article.    Trade  with  Fin- 
land. 


III.  ExTRADirroN  Convention. 

Concluded  March  SI,  1860 ;  proclaimed  December  £1,  1860.     12  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1125.     U.  S.  Tr  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1066. 

Tliis  treaty  of  seven  articles  was  concluded  between  the  United Statea 
and  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  was  superseded  as  to  Norway  December  8, 
1893,  by  the  treaty  of  June  7,  1893,  and  as  to  Sweden  April  17,  1888,  by 
the  treaty  of  January  14,  1893.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1890, 
p.  618.) 
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IV.   NaTUBALIZATION  CONYENTIOir. 

Concluded  May  £6^  1869 ;  proclaimed  January  12y  1872.  17  Stat  at  K, 
p.  809;  in  ft^wedish  and  English.  U.  8.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1008. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  619. 

Tlie  six  articles  are: 


I.  Recognition  of  naturalization. 
II.  Liability  for  prior  offenses. 
nL  Kestoi-ation  to  former  citizen- 
ship. 


ly.  Extradition    convention    con- 
tinued. 
V.  Duration. 
VI.  Ratification. 
Protocol. 


V.   EXTBADITION  TbEATY. 

Concluded  January  14^  189S ;  proclaimed  March  18,  1893,    27  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  972.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  021. 

The  twelve  articles  are: 


I.  Surrender  of  accused. 
II.  Extraditable  crimes. 

III.  I^ocedure. 

IV.  Provisional  detention. 
V.  Nondelivery  of  citizens. 

VI.  Political  offenses. 
VIL  Limitation. 


VIII.  Restrictions  on  trials. 
IX.  Property  seized  with    fugi- 
tive. 
X.  Persons    claimed   by   other 

countries. 
XI.  Expenses. 
XII.  Effect;  ratification. 


Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Sweden  and  Norway: 

1.  By  President  Johnson  revoking  the  exequaturs  of  the  consuls  for 
Sweden  and  Norway  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  respectively; 
March  26,  1866.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  pp.  428  and  429. 

2.  By  President  Johnson  annulling  tlie  preceding  revocation;  May  30, 
1866.     VI  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  432. 

3.  By  President  Grant,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11, 1864  (13 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  121),  establishing  consular  courts  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
under  said  act;  May  11, 1872.     VII  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  175. 


SWITZERLAND. 

m 

(Swiss  Confederation.) 
Treaty  and  ConTentions. 

L  Convention  as  to  Property  Rights. 

Concluded  May  18,  1847 ;  proclaimed  May  4.  1848.    9  Stat  at  L.,  Trea- 
ties p.  100;  in  French  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1071. 

This  convention  of  three  articles  is  superseded  by  the  Convention  of 
1860.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  626.) 
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SWITZEBLAHD. 

II.  Convention  of  Friendship,  Commebcb  ahd  Extrabitioh. 

Concluded  November  S5^  1850 ;  proclaimed  November  9,  185S.  11  Stit 
at  L.,  p.  587 ;  io  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1071 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  626. 

The  nineteen  articles  are  as  follows: 

Export  and  import  dotitt. 
Future  commercial  prifi- 

leges. 
Differential  duties. 
Shipping;  shipwrecka. 
Extradition  of  accnaed. 
Extraditable  crimes. 
Mutual  surrender. 
Expenses. 
Political  offenses. 
Duration. 
Ratification. 


III.  Extradition  Treaty, 

Signed  May  U,  1900;  proclaimed  February  28,  1901.    81  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1928;  in  Fi-ench  and  English. 

The  fourteen  articles  are : 


L  Personal     and      property 

TX. 

privileges. 

X. 

XL  Civil  duties  and  immuni- 

ties. 

XI. 

III.  Return  of  citizens. 

XII. 

IV.  Passports. 

XIII. 

V.  Real  and  personal  property 

XIV. 

rights. 

XV. 

VI.  Civil  suits. 

XVI. 

VII.  Consular  officers  and  privi- 

XVII. 

leges. 

XVIII. 

VIII.  Most  favored  nation  com- 

XIX. 

mercial  privileges. 

I.  Extradition. 
II.  Extraditable  offenses. 

III.  Accessories  extraditable. 

IV.  Special  court. 
V.  Procedure. 

VI.  Provisional  arrest. 
VII.  Political  crimes  excepted. 
VIII.  Limitations. 


IX.  Prosecution  only  for  extz»- 

dited  crime. 
X.  Deferring  extradition. 
XI.  Persons  claimed  by  two  or 

more  countries. 
XII.  Disposition  of  articles  seized. 

XIII.  Expenses. 

XIV.  Repeal  of  certidn  articles  oi 

treaty  of  1850. 


Proclamation* 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 

States  with  Switzerland: 

By  President  Benjamin  H:irnson,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  8,  1891  (20  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  HOG),  granting  the  benefit  of  the  copy- 
right laws  to  the  citizens  of  Switzerland ;  July  1,  1891.  IX  Richardson^s 
Messages,  p.  147. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence* 

By  correspondence  Hated  April  27,  and  May  14,  1883,  (published  in 
leaflet  by  the  State  Department)  a  i-eciprocal  registration  of  trade- 
marks, under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1881  (21  Stat  at  L.,  p. 
502),  was  established. 
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TEXAS. 

CouTentions* 

The  admission  of  Texas  iDto  the  United  States,  December  29,  1845, 
rendered  the  treaties  concluded  in  1838,  obsolete. 

I.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  April  11,  1838;  proclaimed  July  6,  1838.  8  Stat  at  Ik, 
p.  610.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1078. 

By  this  treaty  Texas  agreed  to  pay  $11,750  in  settlement  of  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  Suites  for  the  capture  of  the  brigs  Pocket  and 
Duranyo^  and  other  injuries. 

II.  Boundary  Convention. 

Concluded  April  25,  1838  ;  proclaimed  October  13,  1838.  8  Stat  at  L., 
p.  511.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1079. 

This  treaty  provided  for  a  commission  to  survey  and  mark  the  bounr 
dary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Texas: 

By  President  Fillmore,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  9, 
1850  (9  St:it  at  L.,  p.  446),  setting  forth  the  northern  and  western  boun- 
daries of  Texas  as  described  in  said  act;  December  13,  1850.  Y  Rich- 
ardson* s  Messages,  p.  107. 

TONGA. 

Treaty, 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  October  2,  1886 ;  proclaimed  St^ptemher  18,  1888.  25  Stat  at 
L.,  p.  1440.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1205.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1899,  p.  633. 

The  fifteen  articles  are; 


I.  Amity. 

II.  Most  favored  nation    privi- 
leges. 

III.  Trade  privileges. 

IV.  Commerce    and   navigation; 

imports. 
y.  Shipping  charges. 
VI.  Coaling  station  in  Tonga. 
VII.  Privileges    to    steam     mail 

ships. 


VIII.  Whaling  and  fishing  ships. 

IX.  Personal  exemptions. 

X.  Deserters  from  ships. 

XI.  Consular  officers. 

XII.  C<msular  jurisdiction. 

XIII.  Religious  freedom. 

XIV.  Duraticm. 
XV.  Ratification. 


I 
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TRIPOLI. 

Treatj. 

L  Tbeaty  of  Peacr  and  Fbiekdshtp. 

Concluded  November  4,  1796 ;  proclaimed  June  10,  1797.    8  Stat  aft 
L.,  p.  154.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1081. 

This  treaty  of  twelve  articles  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1806. 
(See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  637.) 


n.  Treaty  of  Peace  akd  Amity. 

Concluded  June  4,  1805;  proclaimed  {?),    8  Stat  at  L.,  p.  214.    U.  S. 
Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1084.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  637. 


The  twenty 

L  Peace,     friendship,      and 

commerce. 
IL  Exchange  of  prisoners. 
UI.  Withdrawal      of      United 

States  forces. 
IV.  Neutral  rights. 
V.  Libeiation  of  captiye  citi- 

zeos. 
YI.  Ships*  passports. 
VII.  Purchase  of  prizes. 
VIII.  Asylnm  for  supplies. 
IX.  Sliipwi-ecks. 
X.  Assistance    to    vessels  in 
territorial  waters. 


articles  are: 

XL  Most  favored  nation  com- 
mercial privileges. 
Xn.  Consular  responsibility  in 
TripolL 

XIII.  Salutes  to  naval  vessels. 

XIV.  Religious  freedom,  etc 
XV.  Settlement  of  disputes* 

XVI.  Treatment  of  prisoners. 
XVII.  Captured  vessels. 
XVIII.  Judicial  power  of  consuL 
XIX.  Homicides,  etc 

Estates  of   deceased  per> 
sons;  ratification. 


TUSCANY. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Tuscany: 

By  President  Jackson,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1828  (4 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  308),  removing  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post from  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Tuscany;  September  1,  1836. 
Ill  Richardson^ s  Messages,  p.  233. 


TUNIS. 

Treaty  and  ConTention. 

I.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Concluded  August,  1797,   8  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  157.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  1090.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  643. 
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TUNIS. 


The  twenty-three  articles  are: 


L 

Amity. 

XTII. 

Enemies'  subjects  serving 

n. 

Restoration    of    property 

as  sailors. 

captured. 

XIV. 

Import  duties. 

in. 

Ri$;hts  of  vessels. 

XV. 

Freedom     of    commerce; 

IV. 

Sbips^  passports. 

prohibitions. 

V. 

Ships  under  convoy. 

XVI. 

Anchorage  charges. 

VI. 

Search  of  ships. 

XVII. 

Consuls. 

VII. 

Vessels  purchased. 

XVIII. 

KespoDsibility  for  debts. 

nil. 

Asylum  for  supplies  and 

XIX. 

Effects   of   deceased   per- 

shelter. 

sons. 

IX. 

Shipwrecks. 

XX. 

Jurisdiction  of  consols. 

X. 

Protection  of  ships  in  ter- 

XXI. 

Homicides,  etc. 

ritorial  waters. 

XXII. 

Civil  suits. 

XI. 

Salutes  to  naval  vessels. 

XXIU. 

Settlement  of  dispute!. 

XTf. 

Trading  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

n.  Convention  Amending  Tbeatt  of  Attqdst,  1707. 

Concluded  February  £4,  1824;  proclaimed  January  SI,  1826,  8  Stat, 
at  L.,  p.  298.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1096.  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  648,  reprinted  from  the  proclamation  of  President 
Monroe. 

This  treaty  consists  of  reprints  of  four  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1797, 
altered  as  follows: 


VI.  Search  of  ships;  freedom  of 

slaves. 
XI.  Salutes  to  naval  vessels. 


XII.  Trading    rights    and   privi- 
leges. 
XIV.  Most    favored  nation   com- 
mercial privileges. 


TURKEY. 

(See  Ottoman  Empire.) 


TWO  SICILIES. 

(See  Italy.) 
Treaties  and  ConTentloiui. 

I.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  October  14y  1832 ;  proclaimed  August  27, 1833,    8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  442;  in  Italian  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1100. 

This  convention  of  three  articles  provided  for  the  payment  of  2,115,0(X) 
yeapolitan  ducats  for  the  seizure,  etc.,  of  United  States  vessels  by 
Murat  in  1800,  1810, 1811  and  1812.  The  commission  of  three  to  decide 
on  the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  met  in  Washington  September, 
1833,  and  adjourned  March  17,  1835.    The  awards  of  the  commission 
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TWO  SICILIES. 

amounted  to  $1,925,034.68.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  (BS. 
For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commisaion,  aee  Moore^i 
History  of  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  Y,  p.  4575. 

II.  Agreemsnt. 

Concluded  December  £6,  1835,    U.  8.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1101. 

This  agreement  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  daa  under 
the  foregoing  convention. 

III.  Treaty  of  Ck)MMBBCB  ahd  Navioatiov. 

Concluded  December  1,  1845 ;  proclaimed  July  f^  1846,  9  Stat,  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  13;  in  Italian  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  1102. 

This  treaty  of  thirteen  articles  was  superseded  by  the  Convention  of 
October  1,  1855.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  652.) 

rv.  Convention  as  to  Rights  of  Neutbals  at  Sxa. 

Concluded  January  IS^  1855;  proclaimed  July  16 ^  1855.  11  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  607;  in  Italian  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1107. 

This  convention  of  three  articles  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of 
1871  with  Italy.     (See  U.  S.  TreaUes  in  Force,  1800,  p.  652.) 

V.  Convention  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  Extra- 
dition. 

Concluded  October  i,  1855;  proclaimed  December  10,  1866.  11  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  639;  in  Italian  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1100. 

This  convention  became  obsolete  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
Sicilies  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  1861.  See  treaties  of  1868  and  1871 
with  Italy.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  653.) 

URAGUAY. 

Proclamation. 

The  following  proclamation  concerns  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Uraguay: 

By  President  Cleveland,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  March  2,  1805, 
(28  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Urairuay,  and  of  liides  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
November  8,  1895.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  593. 

VENEZUELA. 

Treaties  and  ConTentions. 
I.  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity,  Commekcb  and  Navioatioh. 

Concluded  January  20,  1836  ;  proclaimed  June  SO,  1836.  8  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  466;  in  Spanish  and  English.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1110. 
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YBNEZUELA. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  this  oonTen* 
tion  of  thirty- four  articles  terminated  January  3,  1861.  (See  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  654.) 

II.   AOBBBMENT. 

Signed  May  1, 185S.    Published  in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department. 

This  agreement  of  three  articles  provides  for  the  payment  by  Vene- 
zuela of  $90,000  in  settlement  of  specified  claims  of  American  citizens. 

III.  Claims  Convkntion. 

Concluded  January  14^  1859;  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  803;  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1129. 

By  this  convention  the  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  Vene- 
zuela, amounting  to  $130,000,  for  damages  for  being  evicted  from  Aves 
Island  were  acknowledged  and  payment  provided  for. 

IV.  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commeboe  and  Nayioatiob,  and  Eztba- 

DITION. 

Concluded  August  27, 1860  ;  proclaimed  September  f 5,  1861,     12  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1143;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1130. 

This  treaty  of  thirty-two  articles  terminated  October  22, 1870,  pursu- 
ant to  notice  from  Venezuela.     (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  654. ) 

V.  Claims  Conventiob. 

Concluded  April  £5,  1866 ;  proclaimed  May  29,  1867,     16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  713;  in  Spanish  and  English.     U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1140. 

The  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Venezuela  were 
submitted  by  this  convention  to  two  commissioners  and  an  umpire,  who 
met  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  August  30,  1867,  and  adjourned  August  3, 
1868,  awarding  $1,253,310.30  against  Venezuela.  (See  U.  S.  Treaties  in 
Force,  1899,  p.  654.) 

VI.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  December  5,  1885 ;  proclaimed  June  4t  1889,    28  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1053;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

VII.  Convention  to  Kbmove  Doubts  as  to  Meaning  op  the  Con- 
vention OF  1885. 

Concluded  March  15,  1888 ;  proclaimed  June  4,  1889,    28  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1064;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Vin.  Convention  Extending  the  Time  fob  Ratification  of  the 

Convention  of  1885. 

Concluded  October  5,  1888;  proclaimed  June  4,  1889,    28  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1067;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  commission  authorized  by  this  and  the  two  previous  conventions 
to  reopen  and  decide  the  awards  under  the  treaty  of  1806,  was  organized 
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in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  3, 1889,  and  adjoamed  September  2, 
1890,  awarding  claims  against  VeDezuela  amouDting  to  $980,572.60. 
(See  U.  S.  Ti*eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  055.)  For  an  account  of  the  arbi- 
tration under  tliese  four  conventions,  see  Moore^B  History  of  Intenn- 
tional  Arbitration,  Vol.  II,  p.  1059. 

IX.  Claims  Convention. 

Concluded  January  19,  1893;  proclaimed  July  SO^  1894.  28  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1183;  in  Spanish  and  English. 

By  this  convention  the  claim  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam  Transportation 
Company  against  Venezuela  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  com- 
miBsi(»ners  and  an  umpire,  who  rendered  an  award  of  $141,800.  (See 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  655.)  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  commission,  see  Moore's  History  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion, Vol.  II,  p.  1693. 

Proclamations. 

The  following  proclamations  concern  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Venezuela: 

1.  By  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  567,  612)  announcing  the  action  of 
Venezuela  in  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  reciprocity  advantages  under  sec.  3  of  said  act;  March  15,  1893. 
IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  268. 

2.  By  President  Cleveland,  under  tJie  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1895  (28  Stat  at  L.,  p.  727,  733),  suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  Venezuela  and  of  hides  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  November  8,  1885.     IX  Richardson's  Messages,  p.  503. 

WtTRTTEMBERG. 

(See  German  Empire  and  Prussia.) 
Treaties  and  ConTentions* 

I.  Convention  Abolishing  Droit  d*  Aubaine  and  Taxks  on  Emiora- 

TION. 

Concluded  April  10,  1844;  proclaimed  December  16,  1844-  8  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  588;  in  German  and  En^^iish.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1144. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  656. 

The  seven  articles  are: 


I.  Taxes  abolished. 

II.  Disposal  of  real  property. 

III.  Disposal  of  personal  property. 

IV.  Property  of  absent  heii*8. 


V.  Civil  suits. 
VI.  Extent  of  conventioii. 
VII.  Ratification. 
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wCbttembebo. 

n.  Declaration  of  Accession. 

Signed  October  IS,  185S;  proclaimed  December  S7,  185S.  10  Stat  at  L., 
Treaties  p.  105.    U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1146. 

Wurttemberg  acceded  to  the  extradition  treaty  of  1852  with  Prussia 
and  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

III.  Convention  as  to  Naturalization  and  Extradition. 

Concluded  Jtdy  27,  1868;  proclaimed  March  7,  1870.  16  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  735;  iu  German  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1880,  p.  1146. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  658. 

The  six  articles  are: 


I.  Naturalization  recofipiized. 

II.  Liability  for  prior  offeDses. 

III.  Extradition  treaty  renewed. 


IV.  Renunciation    of    naturaliza- 
tion. 
V.  Duration. 
YI.  Ratification. 


See  also  protocol  explanatory  of  terms  used  in  the  treaty  (printed  at 
foot  of  treaty  in  both  treaty  volumes. ) 

ZANZIBAR. 

(See  Muscat) 
Treaty. 

Tbeatt  as  to  Duties  on  Liquobs  and  Consxtlar  Powebs. 

Concluded  July  S,  1886;  proclaimed  Augunt  17,  1888,  25  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1438.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1209.  U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force, 
1889,  p.  661. 

The  three  articles  are: 

I.  Duty  on  liquors.  I  III.  RatificatioxL 

II.  Consular  powers. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ACTS  TO 
WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  A  PARTY. 


L  Ambliobation  of  the  CoNDmoir  of  thb  Wouvdbd  ux  Tims  of 

War. 

Concluded  at  Geneva^  Switzerland,  August  ff,  1S64;  raHfleationM  ex- 
changed  by  original  signatories  June  22,  1865  ;  adhesion  accepted  hg 
the  Swiss  Confederation  June  P,  1882 ;  proclaimed  July  26,  ISS2.  22 
Stat  at  L.,  p.  940;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889, 
p.  1150.     U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  665. 

(The  President's  ratification  of  the  act  of  accession,  as  transmittod  to 
Berne  and  exchanged  for  the  ratifications  of  the  other  signatory  and 
adhesory  powers,  embraces  the  French  text  of  the  convention  of  An- 
gust  22, 1864,  and  tlie  additional  articles  of  October  20, 1868.  The  French 
text  is,  therefore,  for  all  international  pui7>08es,  the  standard  one. 

The  adhesion  of  the  following  States  has  been  communicated:  Swe> 
den,  December  13,  1864;  Greece,  January  5-17,  1865;  Great  Britain, 
February  18,  1865;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  March  9,  1865;  Turkey, 
July  5,  1865;  Wiirttemberg,  June  2,  1866;  Hesse,  June  22,  1866;  Bava- 
ria, June  30,  1866;  Austria,  July  21, 1866;  Russia,  May  10-22, 1867;  Per- 
sia, December  5,  1874;  Roumania,  November  18-30, 1874;  Salvador,  De- 
cember 30,  1874;  Montenegro,  November  17-29,  1875;  Servia,  March  24, 
1879;  Bolivia,  October  16,  1879;  Chili,  November  15,  1879;  Argentine 
Republic,  November  25,  1879;  Peru,  April  22,  1880.  As  given  in  U.  S. 
Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  665.) 

The  ten  articles  are: 


L  Neutrality    of     ambulances 
and  hospitals. 
II.  Neutrality   of    hospital    em- 
ployees. 
in.  Extent  of  neutrality. 
IV.  Equipment. 

y.  Neutrality  of  persons  caring 
for  the  wounded. 


yi.  Care  of  sick  and  wounded; 

evacuations, 
yil.  Flag  and  arm-badge, 
yill.  Regulation  of  details  of  exe- 
cution. 
IX.  Accession  of  other  countries. 
X.  Ratification. 


In  the  proclamation  of  the  foregoinp^  convention  and  following  it  in 
each  of  the  treaty  volumes  are  fifteen  additional  articles  which  have 
never  been  i-atified  by  the  signatory  parties. 


II.  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measubes. 

Concluded  May  20,  1S75 ;  proclaimed  September  27, 1878,  20  Stat  at  L., 
p.  700:  in  French  and  Encrlisb.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1157. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  673. 
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(The  treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  attached  to  the  proclama- 
tion is  in  tlie  French  language.  Tlie  text  printed  in  the  treaty  Tolnmea 
is  from  a  translation  made  iu  the  Department  of  State.  Following  the 
treaty  are  twenty-two  regulations  and  six  transient  proTlsions.) 


L  International 

Weights  and  Measures  es- 
tablished. 
IL  Special  building. 
IIL  International  committee. 
lY.  General  conferences. 
y.  Regulations. 
VI.  Duties  of  the  bureau. 
YIL  Bureau  officials. 


Tlie  fourteen  articles  are : 

Bureau      of  I  VIII.  Prototypes  of  meter  and  kil- 

ogi-am. 
IX.  Expenses. 
X.  Contributions. 
-  XI.  Contributions  from  acceding 

countries. 
XII.  Futui-e  modifications. 

XIII.  Duration. 

XIV.  Ratification. 


III.   CONYBNTION  FOB  INTBBNATIONAL  PbOTBCTION  OF  IKDUBTBIAL 

Pbopebtt. 

Concluded  March  SO^  188S ;  accen»ion  announced  to  Swiss  Confederation 
May  30,1887 ;  proclaimed  June  11,  1887,  25  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1372;  in 
French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1168.  U.  S.  Trea- 
ties in  Force,  18w9,  p.  684. 

(The  text  in  both  treaty  volumes  is  reptinted  from  the  proclamation 
of  the  President,  the  original  Convention  being  in  the  French  language.) 


The  nineteen 

protection    of 
property 


n. 


m. 
rv. 

V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


Union    for 
industrial 
formed. 

Mutual  protection  of  pat- 
ents, trade-marks,  and 
commercial  names. 

Protection  of  alien  resi- 
dents. 

Protection  to  applicants. 

Introduction  by  patentee 
of  articles  patented  in 
other  countries. 

Deposit  of  trade-marks. 

Aii;ic1es  protected. 

Commercial  names  pro. 
tected. 

Seizure  of  unlawfully 
marked  goods. 


articles  are : 

X.  Articles   with  false  place 

of  origin. 
XL  Temporary    protection  to 
ai-ticles  at  expositions. 
XII.  Central  depot  of  informa- 
tion. 

XIII.  loternational  bureau  estab- 

lished. 

XIV.  International  conferences. 
XV.  Special     diplomatic     con- 
ventions. 

XVI.  Adhesion  of  other  States. 
XVII.  Laws  to  be  enacted. 
XVIIL  Duration. 

XIX.  Ratification. 
Protocol. 


IV.  Supplementary  Cokvbntiow. 

Concluded  April  15,  1891  ;  proclaimed  June  22,  1892,     27  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  058;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1809,  p.  691. 
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The  two  articles  are: 

L  Expensea       of      International  I II.  Ratification;  dnxmtfoiL 
Bureau. 

y.  Convention  fob  Pbotbgtion  of  Submabinb  Cabims, 

Concluded  March  14,  IS84 ;  proclaimed  May  f f ,  1835,  24  Stat  at  L, 
p.  989;  in  French  with  English  ti-anslation.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1888, 
p.  1176.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  693. 

(The  text  in  both  treaty  volumes  is  from  the  proclamation  of  tbe 
President  attached  to  the  original  in  the  French  language,  sabmitted  to 
the  Senate. ) 

The  seventeen  articles  are: 


L  Application  of  convention. 
II.  Punishment  for  injuries  to 

cables. 
ni.  Requirements  for  cable  lay- 
ing. 
rV.  Payment  for  repairs. 
V.  Rules     for     ships     laying 

cables. 
yi.  yessels  to  avoid  cables. 
yiL  Losses  from  cables, 
yill.  Jurisdiction  of  courts. 
IX.  Prosecutions     for     infrac- 
tions. 


X.  Evidence  of  Tiolmtioni. 
XI.  Trials. 

XII.  Laws  to  be  enacted. 
XIII.  Communication  of  legisla- 
tion. 
Xiy.  Adhesion  of  other  States. 
Xy.  Belligerent    action  not  sf- 

fected. 
xyi.  Operation;  duration. 
xyiL  RatificaUon. 
Additional  article.    British  colo- 
nies. 


yi.  Declaration  Respectinq  the  Interpbbtatton  of  Abticlxs  II 

AND  ly  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  MaBCH   14,  1884,  FOB  THX   PbOTBO- 

TiON  OF  Submarine  Cables. 

Signed  December  1,  1886;  proclaimed  May  i,  1888,  25  Stat,  at  L., 
p.  1424;  in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1184. 
U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  700. 

This  declaration  was  submitted  and  finally  adopted  by  a  protood 
found  at  p.  1183  of  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889. 

yil.  Final  Protocol  of  Agreement  Between  the  Unttkd  Statbb 
AND  Other  Powers  Fixing  May  1,  1888,  as  the  Date  Effbct  of 
THE  Convention  of  1884,  fob  the  Pbotection  of  Subicabihb 
Cables. 

Signed  July  7,  1887;  proclaimed  May  i,  1888.  26  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  1426; 
in  French  and  English.  U.  S.  Tr.  and  Con.  1889,  p.  1184.  U.  S. 
Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  701. 

yill.  Convention  for  International  Exchanob  of  Official  Docu- 
ments, Scientific  and  Literary  Pdblicatioks. 

Concluded  March  15,  1886  ;  proclaimed  January  15, 1889.  25  Stat  atL., 
p.  1465;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  702. 
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(The  text  in  both  treaty  Tolames  is  reprinted  from  the  translation 
made  in  the  Department  of  State  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  with 
the  original  treaty,  which  is  in  the  French  language.) 


The  ten  articles  are: 


L  Bureaus  of  exchanges  to  be 

established. 
IL  Publications     to     be     ex- 
changed. 
IIL  Lists  to  be  printed. 
lY.  Number  of  copies. 
y.  Ti-ansraission      of      docu- 
ments. 


yi.  Expense  of  transmittal. 
YII.  Publications  of  learned 

sociations. 
yill.  Application  of   convention. 
IX.  Adliesion  of  other  States. 
X.  Katification;  duration. 


IX.   CONVSNTION  FOB  THE  IMMEDIATE   EXCHANOB  OF  OFFICIAL  JOUR- 
NALS, Pakliamentaky  Annals,  and  Documents. 

Concluded  March  15,  1886 ;  proclaimed  January  15, 1899,    25  Stat  at  L. 
p.  1469;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Ti*eaties,  in  Force,  1899,  p.  704. 

The  three  articles  are: 


L  Immediate  exchange  of  official 
journals,  parliamentary  an. 
nals,  documents. 


II.  Adhesion  of  other  states. 
III.  Ratification;  duration. 


X.  Oenebal  Act  fob  the  Repression  of  African  Slave  Trade. 

Siyned  July  2,  1890 ;  ratification  deposited  with  Belgian  Govei'nment 
February  2,  1892;  proclaimed  April  2,  1892,  27  Stat  at  L.,  p.  886; 
in  French  and  English.     U.  8.  Ti-eaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  706. 

(The  original  of  this  treaty  is  in  the  French  language  and  the  text 
given  in  the  troaty  volumes  is  from  the  translation  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  attached  to  the  proclamation. ) 

The  one  hundred  articles  are: 

Chapter.  I. — Slave-trade  countries. — Measures  to  be  taken  in  the  places 

of  origin. 


I.  Measures     to     counteract 
slave  trade. 
II.  Duties  of  stations,  cruisers, 

and  posts. 
IIL  Support  of  powers. 
lY.  National  associations. 
V.  Legislation  to  be  enacted. 
YI.  Return  of  liberated  slaves. 
YII.  Protection       of       fugitive 

slaves. 
Ym.  Importation     of     firearms 
prohibited. 


IX.  Regulations  for  use  of  fire- 
arms. 
X.  Transit  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 
XL  Information     to    be     fur- 
nished. 
XII.  Legislation   to    punish  of- 
fenders. 
XIII.  Prevention  of  introduction 

of  firearms. 
XIY.  Duration  of  firearms  provi- 
sions. 


\ 
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Chapter  II. — Caravcm  routes  and  transportation  of  •lovea  hy  lasd. 


XV.  Stoppage  of  convoys. 
XVI.  Posts        on      caravan 
routes. 


XVII.  Prevention  of  sales,  etc 
XVIIL  Care  of  liberated  slavQL 
XIX.  Punishments. 


Chapteb  III. — Bepression  qf  slate  trade  by  sea. 
Section  I. — General  provisions. 


XX.  Agreement  of  powers. 
XXI.  Maritime  zone. 
XXII.  Right  uf  search,  etc. 

XXIII.  Vessels  liable  to  seai*ch, 

etc. 

XXIV.  Effect  of  present  con- 

ventions. 
XXV.  Unlawful  use  of  flag. 


XXVI.  Exchange    of  Informa. 

tion. 
XXVII.  IntemaUonal  Bniesn  St 

Zanzibar. 
XXVUI.  Slaves  escaping  to  ships 
of  war. 
XXIX.  Belease  of  slaves  on 
tive  vessels. 


Section  11. — Begulations  concerning  the  use  qf  tAe  Jlags  and  supertUimi 

by  cruisers, 

1.  Bules  for  granting  the  flag  to  native  vessels,  and  as  to  crew  lists  and 

manifeHts  qf  black  passengers  on  board. 

XXX.  Control  over  native  ves- 
sels. 
XXXL  Definition    of     native 
vessels. 
XXXIL  Native    vessels    which 
may  carry  flag. 

XXXIII.  Renewal  of  authority. 

XXXIV.  Act  of  authority. 
XXXV.  Crew  liste. 


XXXVI.  Carriage  of  negro 

sengers. 
XXXVII.  Entry  of  vessels. 
XXXVUL  Negro  passengers  not 

allowed    on    native 
vessels. 
XXXIX.  Vessels  excepted. 
XL.  Forfeiture  of  license. 
XLL  Forms  to  be  issued. 


2. — The  stopping  qf  suspected  vessels. 


XLII.  Examination  of  papers. 
XLIII.  BoardiDg. 
XLIV.  Papers  to  be  examined. 

XLV.  Examination  of  cargo. 
XL VI.  Minute  of  boarding  offi- 
cer. 


XLVII.  Report  of  detentions. 
XL VIII.  Communication  to  In- 
ternational Bureau. 
XLIX.  Disposal  of  seized 
sels. 


3.-0/  the  examination  and  trial  qf  vessels  seized. 


L.  Trials. 
LI.  Disposal     of     arrested 

vessels. 
Ln.  Result    of    condemna- 
tion. 
LIII.  Indemnity    for    illegal 

arrests. 
LIV.  Arbitiation  of  disputed 
decisions. 


LV.  Choice   of    arbitrators. 
LVL  Trials. 

LVII.  Summary  proceedings. 
LVIII.  Release  of  innocent  ves- 
sels; damages. 
LIX.  Penalties. 
LX.  Special  tribunals. 
LXI.  Communication  of  in- 
stmotiooa. 
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Ghaftbb  IY.  Countriei  to  which  alavea  are  <ent,  whose  inetUtUions  r«e- 

agnize  the  existence  qf  domeetic  slavery. 


LXII.  Prohibitiuu      of     slave 

trade. 
LXIIL  Disposition  of  liberated 

slaves. 
LXIY.  Freedom     of     fugitive 

slaves. 
LXY.  Sales  declared  void. 
LXYI.  Examination  of  native 

vessels. 
LXYII.  Penal  punishments. 


LXVllI.  Turkish  law. 
LXIK.  Assistance  by  Shah  of 

Peraia. 
LXX.  Assistance  by  Sultan  of 

Ziinzibar. 
LXXI.  Assistance  of  diploma- 
-    tic  and  consular  offi- 
cers. 
LXXII.  Libei-ation  office. 
LXXIII.  Exchange  of  statistics. 


Chapteb  Y.  InetitutionB  intended  to  ineure  the  execution  qf  the  general 

act. 

Section  I. — 0/  the  international  maritime  office. 


LXXIY.  International   office  at 
Zanzibar. 
LXXV.  Organization. 
LXXYI.  Expenses. 


LXXVII.  Objects. 
LXX VIII.  Archives;  translations. 
LXIX.  Branch  offices. 
LXXX.  Annual  reports. 


Section  II. — 0/  the  exchange  between  the  Governments  qf  document*  and 

irrformation  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 


LXXXI.  Exchange   of  informa- 
tion. 
LXXX II.  Central  exchange  office. 


LXXXIII.  Repoiis  from  Zanzibar 

office. 
LXXXIY.  Publications. 
LXXXY.  Expenses. 


Section  III.  Qf  the  protection  of  liberated  alavea. 


LXXXYI.  Offices    for  liberating 

slaves. 
LXXXYII.  Registi-y    of  releases. 


LXXXVIII.  Refuge    for    women 

and  children. 
LXXXIX.  Protection   of    freed 
slaves. 


Chapter  YI.  Measures  to  restrict  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors. 


XC.  Prohibited  zone. 

XCI.  Prohibition  of  importation 
and  manufacture. 

XCII.  Import  duty  in  certain  lo- 
calities. 


XCIIL  Excise  duty. 

XCIV.  Prevention  of  introduction 
of  liquors. 
XCV.  Information  to  be  commu- 
nicated. 


Chapter  YII.  Final  proviaiona. 


XCYI.  Contrary  stipulations  re- 
pealed. 
XCYn.  Modifications. 
XCYIII.  Adhesion  of  Powers. 


XCIX.  Ratification. 
C.  Duration. 
ProtocoL 
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XI.  Convention  Concbbning  the  Formation  op  ax  Ihtsbvatiosal 
Union  fok  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tabiffs. 

Signed  July  5,  1890 ;  proclaimed  December  17,  1890.    26  Stat  at  L., 
p.  1518;  in  French  and  English.    U.  S.  Treaties  in  Force,  1899,  p.  ISS. 

The  fifteen  articles  are: 


L  International  Union  formed, 
n.  Object. 

m.  International  Bureau. 
IV.  Bulletin  to  be  published. 
V.  Personnel  of  Bureau, 
yi.  Language  to  be  used. 
VII.  Annual  reports. 
VIII.  Expenditures. 
IX.  Quotas  of  contracting  States. 
X.  Reduction  to  ceitain  coun- 
tries. 


XL  Assignment  of  quotas. 
XII.  Official  publications   to  bo 

furnished  Bureau. 
Xni.  Regulations    to    be    estab- 
lished. 
XrV.  Accession  of  other  States. 
XV.  Duration,  additions. 
Regulations. 
Final  declarations^ 


Xn.  Convention  Requlatino  the  Impobtation  of  Liquobibto 

Afbica. 

Signed  June  8,  1899;  adhetnon  of  the  United  States  declared  Febm- 
ary  i,  1901 ;  proclaimed  February  6,  1901,  81  Stat  at  L.,  p.  1915;  in 
French  with  a  translation  in  English. 

This  convention  was  concluded  by  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Congo 
State,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Turkey;  all  but  Turkey  ratified  it;  and  Den- 
mark, Persia,  Austria  and  Liberia  had  acceded  to  it. 

The  five  articles  are: 


L  Import  duties  on  liquors. 
IL  Excise  duties. 
III.  Reservation. 


IV.  Ratifications 
V.  Effect 


XIII.  Declaration  Pbohibitino  Launching  Pbojecthjbs  fbom  Bal- 
loons. 

Signed  at  TJie  Hague  July  29, 1899;  proclaimed  November  i,  1901,  Pub- 
lished in  leaflet  by  the  State  Department  in  the  original  French  with 
an  English  translation. 

This  declai-ation  was  signed  by  the  United  States,  Grermany,  Austria, 
Belpfinm,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Montenegro,  The  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rouma- 
nia,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria,  to  forbid  launching  projectiles  from  balloons  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 
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XIV.  Convention  Rkoulatinq  Maritime  Wabfabe. 

Signed  at  The  Hague  July  29^  1809;  proclaimed  November  i,  1901,  Pub- 
lished iu  leaflet  by  the  State  Department  in  the  original  French  with 
an  English  tianslation. 

This  convention  was  signed  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  (rreat  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Montenegro,  The  Netherlands,  Persia,  Port- 
ugal, Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerkuid, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 


The  fourteen  articles  are: 


I.  Military  hospital   ships  ex- 
empt from  capture. 
II.  Also  private  hospital  ships. 

III.  Also  hospital  ships  of  neu- 

trals. 

IV.  Control  of  hospital  ships  by 

belligerents. 
y.  Marks  and  flag  of  hospital 
ships. 
VI.  Other  neutral  vessels. 


VII.  Protection  of  religious  and 

hospital  staff. 
VIII.  Protection  of  captured  sick. 
IX.  Disposal         of         captured 

wounded. 
X.  Excluded. 
XI.  Rules  when  binding. 
XII.  Ratifications. 

XIII.  Accession  of  other  powers. 

XIV.  Convention  how  denounced. 


XV.  Convention  for  Settling  International  Disputes. 

Signed  at  The  Ilague  July  20,  1800;  proclaimed  November  i,  1001, 
Published  in  leaflet  l)y  the  State  Department  in  the  original  French 
with  an  English  translation. 

This  convention  was  sij^ned  l)y  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxcrnbourp:,  Montenegro,  Tlie  Netherlands,  Persia,  Port- 
ugal, Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  sixty-one  articles  are: 

Title  I.  On  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace. 
I.  Object  of  the  convention. 

Title  II.  On  good  offices  and  mediation. 


II.  Mediation        of       friendly 
powers. 

III.  Right  to  offer  mediation. 

IV.  Duty  of  mediator. 

V.  Termination  of  mediation. 


VI.  Mediation  advisory,  not  bind- 
ing. 

VII.  Mediation  not  to  affect  war- 
like preparation  or  hostili- 
ties. 

VIII.  Form  of  special   mediation. 


Title  III.  On  international  commissions  of  inquiry. 

IX.  Commissions  to  investigate  I       X.  Form  of  convention,   func- 
questions  of  fact.  tions  of  commissions. 
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XI.  Article  XXXU  to  gov- 
ern commiBsioD. 

XII.  Commission  to  be 
given  all  assistance. 


Xin.  Report  of  eommimkiB. 
XIV.  Report  to  be   (nl|  ft 
•tatemant  of  facts. 


Title  IV.  On  intemationdl  arbitration. 
Chaptbb  I.  On  the  system  of  arMraiUm. 


XY.  Object  of  arbitration. 
XVI.  Arbitration  especially 
applicable    to    legal 
questions. 


XVIL  Scope    of    aibitmiA 
convention. 

XVIIL  It  implies  BobmJMim 
to  the  award. 
XIX.  Besenration. 


Chapteb  II.  On  the  permanent  court  qf  arbitration. 


XX.  Organization. 
XXI.  Jurisdiction. 
XXII.  Kecord    office;     docu- 
ments   to    be    fur- 
nished. 

XXI II.  Members  of  the  court. 

XXIV.  Designation    of   mem- 

bers in  particular 
cases;  diplomatic 
privileges. 


XXY.  Seat  at  The  Hague. 
XXVI.  Court  open  to  non-sig- 
natory powers. 
XXVII.  Calling    attention   to 
this  convention  is  a 
friendly  act. 
XXVIII.  Permanent  administA- 
tive  counciL 
XXIX.  Expenses. 


XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVil. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIU. 


Chapteb  III.  On 

Following  rules  agreed 
on. 

Special  act,  **  com- 
promis.''^ 

Arbitrators  how  se- 
lected. 

When  a  sovereign  is  ar- 
bitrator. 

The  umpire. 

Vacancies. 

Place  of  meetings. 

Delegates  and  counsel. 

liaiif^uage. 

Preliminary  examina- 
tion and  discussion. 

Exchange  of  docu- 
ments. 

Procedure. 

New  evidence. 

Same. 


arbitral  procedtare. 

XLFV.  Same. 
XLV.  Arguments. 
XLVI.  Objections. 
XLVII.  QuesUons  by  the  tri- 

bunaL 
XLVIII.  Interpretation    of  the 
"  compromis,** 
XLIX.  Rules  of  procedure. 
L.  Closing  discussion. 
LI.  Deliberations  of  triba* 

nal. 
LII.  Signing  award. 
UII.  Reading  award. 
LIV.  Award  is  final. 
LV.  Revision  of  award. 
LVI.  Award    binds    parties 
to      "  compromise* ; 
other   powers   may 
intervene. 
LVII.  Expenses. 
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Gbnebal  Provisions. 


LYUI.  Ratifications. 
LIX.  Accessions. 
LX.  Same. 


LXI.  Convention    how    de- 
nounced. 


Note  ov  The  Hague  Tbeatibs. 

The  three  last  preceding  general  treaties  (Nos.  XIII,  XIY  and  XY) 
were  the  result  of  the  International  Peace  Conference,  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1899.  This  Conference  determined  that  none  of  the  treaties 
should  take  effect  until  a  certain  number  of  the  signatory  powers  had 
ratified  it  and  such  ratifications  had  been  deposited  at  The  Hague;  this 
explains  the  lapse  of  over  two  years  between  their  signature  and  procla- 
mation. 

The  official  account  of  this  Conference  is  given  in:  Conference  Inter- 
nationale de  la  Paix,  La  Haye  18  Mai-29  Juillet,  1899.  Minist^re  des 
Affairs  Etrang^res,  La  Haye.  Inprimerie  Nationale,  1899.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  Conference  is  also  given  in :  The  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  its  Bearings  on  International  Law  and  Policy,  by  Frederick 
W.  Holls,  D.  C.  L.,  a  member  of  the  Conference  from  the  United  States 
of  America.     The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 

POSTAL  conventions  AND  UNIONS. 

Postal  conventions  have  not  been  included  in  the  foregoing  Appen- 
dix. The  United  States  has  been  a  pai*ty  to  many  such  with  separate 
nations  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  Statutes  at  Large.  These  ai-e 
practically  superseded  by  the  ** Universal  Postal  Union"  (30  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  1629;  in  French  with  an  English  translation),  proclaimed  June  18, 
1897,  to  which  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world  is  a  party,  and  which  in 
terms  abrogates  all  previous  conflicting  postal  conventions.  The  na- 
tions which  are  parties  to  this  "Union"  can  be  ascertained  by  exam- 
ining the  list  at  its  beginninj^.  Parcels-posts  conventions  are  now  being 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers  separately. 


INDEX. 


The  references  are  to  pa^M. 


Abarzuzay  Don  Baenayentara  de 

Spanish  commisgionei*  to  cunclude  treaty  of  peace  with  United 
States  (1808),  i,  508,  513 
Abduction.    See  Kidn/.pping 
Aberdeen,  Lord 

position  as  to  abrogation  of  treaties  between  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  after  war  of  1812,  ii,  131,  n. 
Abrogation  of  Treaties 

how  effected  by  Congress,  ii,  123 
provision  for  abrogating  Indian  treaties,  ii,  197,  n. 
of  treaties  with  Spain,  note  on,  ii,  506 
See  also  Tbeaties 
Absolute  Monarchies 

in  whom  lies  power  to  ratify  treaties  and  render  them  obligatory, 
ii,  374,  n. 
Absolntism 

true  province  of,  to  maintain  national  life,  ii,  353 
Accessions  to  Treaties 

necessity  of  ratification  of,  by  Senate,  ii,  369,  n. 

Accretion 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  78 
Acheson,  J. 

cited  as  to  right  to  hold  escaped  burglar  extradited  under  other 
charge,  ii,  265,  n. 
Acqnisition  of  Territory 

dominion  over  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  4,  n. 

powers  of  governing  newly-acquired  territory  by  United  States  dis- 
cussed, i,  41 

Guano  Islands  legislation,  i,  56 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory,  i,  60,  62,  153,  n. 

by  United  States,  i,  72 

twice  only  as  result  of  war,  ii,  153 

and  sovereignty  over,  part  of  United  States  constitutional  law,  i,  63; 
ii,  147,  n. 

right  of  sovereign  powers  to  acquire  territory,  i,  72,  114 

methods  of,  i,  78;  ii,  150 
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Aoqaisitlon  of  Territory — continued 

opposition  to,  in  United  States,  i,  116 

questions  relating  to,  in  United  States,  belong  to  political,  not  judi- 
cial department,  i,  117 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory,  based  on  uk 
tionality  and  sovereignty,  i,  117,  118 

question  as  to  status  of  inhabitants  of  recently  acquired  territory 
of  the  United  States,  i,  127 
to  be  determined  by  Congress,  i,  131 

status  of  teiTitory  acquired  by  United  States  by  conquest,  occapa- 
tion,  and  cession,  i,  127 

early,  in  United  States,  largely  due  to  Southern  influence,  i,  182 

United  States  policy  sustained  by  courts  and  people,  i,  134 

the  corner-stone  of  United  States  prosperity,  i,  135 

provision  of  Belgian  Constitution  in  regard  to,  i,  224,  n. 

powers  of,  assumed  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  282 

right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  on  goods  brought  from  ports  in 
territory  acquired  by  treaty  to  other  ports  of  the  United 
States,  i,  443,  n. 

effect  of  treaties  on  status  of  territory  acquired  by  treaty  of  cession, 
i,  457,  n. 

possession  necessary  to  complete  title,  i,  470 

how  far  contemplated  in  1787,  discussed,  i,  480,  481 

Congress  unresti-ained  by  constitutional  limitations,  i,  481 

r^sum€  of  instances  under  tresity-making  power;  Whttk,  J.,  in 
Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  482 

views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bldwelly  as  to  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  applicable  thereto,  i,  483 

effect  as  to  citizenship;  views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  BidwelU 
i,  485 

effect  of  military  occupation  prior  to  treaty  of  peace;  Marshall, 
Ch.  J.,  quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  490 

extent  of  power  referred  to  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bid- 
weU,  i,  493 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  power  of 
United  States  to  acquire,  i,  537 

lands  under  water,  in  territory  out  of  which  States  have  subse- 
quently been  carved,  held  in  trust  by  United  States  for  St.ites 
when  finally  admitted,  ii,  158 

question  for  Supreme  Court  whether  treaty-making  power  can  annex 
territory  and  reserve  for  Congress  right  to  establish  status  of 
inhabitants  and  extent  of  political  rights,  ii,  167-169 

power  to  acquire  by  treaty  or  conquest  includes  right  to  prescribe 
status  of  inhabitants,  ii,  172,  n. 

does  not  alone  confer  p(»litical  liijhts  upon  inhabitants,  ii,  175,  n, 

position  of  United  States  in  rejjard  to  status  of  inhabitants  of  ac- 
quired territory,  ii,  lt»2 
conversely,  in  regard  to  ceded  territory,  ii,  192 
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The  references  ere  to  pa^ee. 

Acquisition  of  Terrttorj— continued 

status  of  aborigines  of  acquired  territoiy,  ii,  231,  232 
power  of  United  States  to  determine  conditions  of,  ii,  282 
power  of  acquiring  goveinment  to  liold  territoiy  subject  to  its  own 
laws,  ii,  282,  n. 
See  also  Annexation;  Ceded  Terbitort;  Conquest;  New 
PoBSESSioNs;  and  names  of  countries  acquired 
Aets  of  Congress  Coostraed 

act  of  March  24,  1900,  for  benefit  of  Porto  Rico;  Brown,  J.,  in 

Be  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  473,  474 
Foraker  Act  (April  12,    1890),   providing  a  civil  government  for 
Poi-to  Rico,  involved  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  475 
See  also  Construction  ;  United  States  Congress 
AdamSy  Charles  Frederick 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases  ( De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell)^  i,  468,  469 
Adamsy  J. 

cited  as  to:  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  ii,  118,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  expel,  exclude,  or  deport  aliens,  ii, 
259,  n. 

AdamSy  John 

a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  i,  262 

seeks  enforcement  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  i,  268,  n. 

concludes  treaties:  with  the  Netlierlands  ( 1782),  ii,  278, 280,  n. ;  with 

Prussia  (1785),  i,  279,  284,  n.;  with  Morocco,  i,  280 
surrender  of  deserter  to  Great  Britain  by,  ii,  257,  258 
Adams,  John  Qnincy 

cited  as  to  Monroe  Doctrine,  i,  97,  n. 
favors  the  Panama  Congress,  i,  102,  n. 

Adams,  Samnel 

a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  i,  262 
an  exponent  of  States'  rights,  i,  340 

position  on  ratification  of  Constitution  by  Massachusetts,  i,  345 
views  on  treaty- making  power,  i,  345 
Adams-De  Onis  Treaty 

See  Treaties  (between  United  States  and  Spain,  1819);  and  Treaties 
Appendix,  ii,  506 

Administration 

jurisdiction  of  foreign  consuls  in  United  States  to  administer  on 
effects  of  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  ii,  333 

right  of  United  States  consuls  in  foreign  countries  to  administer  on 
effects  of  United  States  citizens  dying  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, ii,  341,  n. 

Admiralty 

right  of  United  States  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  col- 
lision on  high  seas  between  vessels  of  different  nationalities, 
ii,  329,  n. 
See  also  Navigation 
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Africa 

partition  of,  i,  89 

international  agreement  regulating  importation  of  liquor  into,  ii, 
528 
African  Slare  Trade 

abstract  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to,  ii,  447,  448 

international  agreement  for  repression  of,  ii,  525 
Agnewy  J. 

cited  as  to  determination  of  legislative  matters  outside  the  haUt  of 
Congress,  ii,  355,  ?i. 
Agreements 

not  to  be  made  by  States  with  foreign  Powers  or  other  States  except 
by  consent  of  Congress,  i,  35,  n. 

not  regarded  as  treaties  when  entered  into:  by  State  with  private 
individuals,  i,  202,  n. ;  between  state  and  church,  i,  202,  m.;  be- 
tween sovereif^ns  relative  to  dynastic  pretensions,  i,  202,  n. 

commercial,  see  Commercial  Relations;  Diplomatic  AeRKi- 

MKNTS 

See  also  Treaties,  and  the  names  of  the  various  countries 
**Agrippa"  (James  Winthrop) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 

ability  in  opposing  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
<< Alabama"  Claims 

Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  i,  213,  n.,  416,  n.,  431  n.  ;  ii,  71, 130, 
212,  n.,  213,  «.,  288,  n.,  293,  n.,  315,  321,  n.,  322,  ».,  309,  a., 
370,  n.,  374,  ji.,  376,  n.,  380,  n.,  381,  n.;  abstract  of,  ii,  440 
status  of,  ii,  288,  291.  297,  n.,  299,  n. 
Alaman 

cited  as  to  Monroe  Doctrine,  i,  113,  n, 

Alaska 

sale  of,  by  Russia,  to  the  United  States,  i,  75,  n.,  76,  n.,  79,  82,  a., 

168,  n.,  432  ;  ii,  77,  167,  n.,  171,  n.,  302,  n.,  366,  n. 
no  plebiscite  in,  in  1867,  i,  85 
opposition  to  purchase  of,  i,  133 
value,  i,  133 

status  as  to  duties  after  ratification  of  treaty  with  Russia,  i,  168,  n. 
boundary  quosti«>u  before  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission, 

i,  214.  n. 
purchase  of,  hefcire  the  House  of  Representatives,  i,  4:i8,  439 
condition   in  treaty  of  1S(»T  as  to  incorporation  with  United  States 

referred  to  by  White.  J.,  in  Doirnes  vs.  Uidusell,  i,  488 
effect  of  treaty  of  ISOT  on  citizenship  discussed  by  White,  J.,  in 

Doicnes  vs.  BuhrelL  i,  489 
coasting  trade   with,  referred   to  by   Brown,   J.,  in  Porto   Rico 

Pilota(j€  CasCj  i,  505 
stipulation  of  treaty  with  Russia  as  to  citizenship  of  inhabitants, 

ii,  171,  n. 
status  of  uncivilized  tribes  in,  ii,  174,  n.,  177,  n,,  232 
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title  to  church  property  in,  protected  under  treaty  of  cession,  ii, 

180,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims  over  claims  arising  in,  ii,  302,  n. 
convention  ceding,  ii,  499 

Albany,  N.  T. 

meeting  of  commissioners  at,  in  1754,  to  discuss  plan  of  union  of 
Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 
Aldrichy  Charles  H., 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases  (Fourteen  Diamond  Rings),  i,  467 
Alexander  I. 

framer  of  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  98,  n. 
Algiers 

treaties  and  conventions  with  United  States,  i,  428;  ii,  409 
See  also  Francs 
Allen  and  Sedition  Laws 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  the  outcome  of,  i,  29,  n. 
Alienation  of  Territory 

fears  of,  expressed  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  317,  n. 

is  it  possible  without  consent  of  State?  i,  413;  ii,  391.    See  also 

States 
right  of  treaty-making  power  to  alienate  public  domain  and  prop- 
erty, i,  445,  n.,  440,  n. 
views  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  as  to  power  of  Central  government 
concerning,  ii,  382,  n. 
See  also  Tbrritoby 
Alien-Labor  Laws 

of  Canada,  considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission, 
i,  214,  n. 
Alien  Laws 

rights  of  British  property-holders  in  New  York  under  treaty,  not- 
withstanding, ii,  37 
Aliens 

rights  of,  under  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
question  of  State  legislation  ])ermitting  the  holding  of  real  estate 

by,  i,  410 
cannot  obtain  redress  from  United  States  goverument  for  failure  to 
fulfil  ti*eaty  stipulations,  i,  451,  452 
but  must  seek  redress  through  their  own  governments,  i,  452, 453 
right  to  personal  liberty,  protection  of  life  and  property,  discussed 

by  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bi dwell,  i,  479 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Canes  on  suability  of 

United  States  and  States  by  citizens  and,  i,  550 
rights  of,  to  hold  land,  protected  by  treaty  as  against  State  law,  ii, 

14,  n. 
subjects  of  Fi*ance  not  to  be  considered  as,  under  treaty  of  1778,  ii,  19 
rights  of  French  citizens  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  United 
States,  ii,  14-18,  22,  45,  /i.,  127 
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interference  of  Federal  judiciary  to  protect  treaty  rights  of,  ii,  26 
right  of  United  States  to  expel,  exclude,  or  deport,  ii,  30,  96,  n.  et 

seq.,  103,  n.,  107,  n.-112,  121,  n.,  259,  279 
right,  under  treaty :  to  be  employed  on  municipal  work,  notwith- 
standing State  law,  ii,  37 
to  dispose  of  and  inherit  property,  ii,  37,  n.  et  »eq, 
right  to  devise  lands  in  New  York  under  act  of  1825,  ii,  37,  n.,  38,  n. 
rule  in  Illinois  that  State  act  disqualifying,  must  give  way  to  treaty 

stipulations,  ii,  38 
rights  under  treaties  with:  Bremen  (1827),  ii,  39,  n.;  France  (1778), 

ii,   14-19;  (1853),  45,  w.;  Gi-eat  Britain  (1794),  i,  410,  411;  ii, 

19,  167,  n.;  Hamburg,  ii,  39,  n.;  Hesse  (1845),  Ii,  38,  n.;  Lo- 

beck  (1827),   ii,   39,  n.;  Spam  (1795),  ii,  55,  n.;  Switzerland 

(1850),  ii,  127 
right  of  Louisiana  to  impose  inheritance  tax  on  non-domiciliatsd 

alien  upheld  notwithstanding  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  41,  n., 

51,  n.,  52,  n. 
New  York  passenger-tax  law  of  1881  held  unconstitutional  and  void, 

ii,  50,  n. 
rights,  under  treaties,  to  inherit  property:  in  California,  ii,  59;  in 

Kentucky,  ii,  127;  in  Louisiana,  ii,  41,  n.,  51,  71.,  52,  n. 
the  Non-Desirable  Alien  Exclusion  Cdse,  ii,  97,  n. 
rights  and  duties  when  domiciled  in  foreign  country,  ii,  101,  n. 
commercial  domicile  not  forfeited  by  temporary  absence  at  domicile 

of  origin,  ii,  102,  n, 
deportation  of,  ii,  103,  n. 

right  of  Congress  to  provide  system  of  registration  and  identifica- 
tion, ii,  103,  ?i.,  105,  n. 
right  to  exclude  or  expel,  inherent  in  every  sovereign  nation,  ii, 

103,  n.,  104,  n.,  106,  ?i.,  110,  u.,  122,  n, 
right  to  jury  trial,  to  determine  fact  of  lawful  or  unlawful  residence, 

ii,  108,  n. 
the  Chinese  Baby  Case,  ii,  109,  n. 
miscellaneous  cases  of  Chinese  exclusion  in  circuit  and  district 

courts,  ii,  114,  n. 
if  not  residents,  are  not  ^^  persons**  within  Constitution,  ii,  122,  n. 
inhabitant  of  Maryland,  born  in  England  while  Maryland  colonial^ 

could  not  inherit  from  United  States  citizen  prior  to  treaty  of 

1794,  ii,  167,  n. 
question  as  to  right  of  United  States  to  grant,  by  treaty,  right  to, 

to  flsh  in  State  waters,  ii,  322,  n. 
testamentary  disposition  by,  regulated  by  United  States,  under 

treaty,  ii,  322,  n. 
views  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  ii,  384 
right  of  States  to  impose  license  fees  on,  discussed,  ii,  385 

See  also  Chinese,  and  the  names  of  various  foreign  countries 
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AllegriAnce 

to  Uiiitod  States  paramount  to  allegiance  to  States,  i,  16,  n. 
transfer  of,  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  discussed,  i,  74,  n. ; 

ii,  147,  n.,  166  et  seq.,  167,  n.,  175,  n.,  186,  n.,  191, n. 
temporary,  of  conquered  country,  i,  169 

of  foreigner  entering  mercantile  marine  of  a  nation,  ii,  141,  n. 
status  of  inbabitauts  of  conquered  territory  who  retain  former,  ii, 

147,  n. 
effect  of  cession  of  territory  on  allegiance  of  inhabitants  and  their 

I)ersonal  and  political  rights,  ii,  166  et  seq, 
question  of  transfer  of,  determined  by  domicile,  ii,  176,  n. 
provisions,  in  treaties  of  cession,  for  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory 

to  retain  former,  ii,  153,  n.,  171,  n.,  191,  n. 
See  also  Citizenship 

Allen,  J. 

cited  as  to  rights  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  37,  n. 
Alliances 

power  of  the  United  States  to  contract,  i,  117 
See  also  Tbbatibs 
Allotment 

of  lands  among  Indians  in  severalty,  ii,  235,  n. 
Alsace 

ceded  by  France  to  Germany,  i,  77,  n.,  82,  83 

consent  of  governed  not  asked  in  transfer  of,  i,  83 

Ambassadors 

constitutional  provisions  affecting.    See  Constitution  in  full,  i,  519- 

534 
appointed  by  President  and  confirmed  by  Senate,  ii,  359, 360,  365,  n. 

Amelia  Island 

status  under  revenue  laws  on  cession,  i,  171 
Amendments  to  United  States  Constitution 

all  amendments  to  Constitution  with  ratifications  in  full,  1,529-534 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  application 
of  first  ten,  i,  549 
See  also  United  States  Constitution 
America 

a  nation,  i,  54 

restrictions  upon  acquisition  by  European  Powers  of  territory  in, 
i,  88,  90,  n.    See  also  Monroe  Doctrine 

disregard  of  colonies  in,  by  European  Powers,  in  treaties,  i,  203 

overthrow  of  French  power  in,  i,  204,  n. 
America^  Central.  See  Central  America 
**  American '' 

use  of  the  term,  i,  54 
<< American  Citizen,  An''  (Tench  Coxe) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
American  Colonies 

scheme  for  union  of,  into  one  government  (1754),  i,  216,  n.,  217,  n., 
249, 71. 
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American  Colonies — continued 

teiideuoy  towani  uniou  among,  i,  249,  tu,  254,  n.,  255,  n. 

uuity  of  purpose  among,  i,  259,  n. 

status  at  first  expression  of  intention  to  be  independent,  i,  236 

as  subject  of  treaties  between  European  Powers,  1,  2S6 

consent  of  governed  not  asked  where  subject  of  treaties  between 
European  Powers,  i,  236 

nature  of  allegiance  to  motlier  couuti*y,  i,  237 

powerless  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  or  among  them- 
selves, i,  2M 

functions  of  revolutionary  government  exercised  for,  by  Continen- 
tal Congiess,  before  Declaration  of  Independence,  i,  237 

declaration  of  their  existence  as  free  and  independent  States,  i,  288 

issued   Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  whole,  not  separately, 
i,  2:J8 

birth  of  the  United  States,  i,  239,  n. 

erected  into  free  and  independent  States  by  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, i,  240,  n. 

allegiance  of,  to  British  Crown,  dissolved  by  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, i,  240,  n.,  241,  248,  n. 

Declai-ation  of  Independence  by,  the  united  act  of  all,  i,  241 

sovereignty  inherent  in  the  people  of,  i,  241 

in  throwing  off  British  allegiance  acted  as  one  people,  i,  242,  243 

compacted  togetlier  by  blows  of  a  common  enemy,  i,  244 

never  sovereign  States,  i,  240,  n.s  251,  ?i. 

organized  governments  with  limited  sovereignty,  i,  252,  n. 

represented  in  Continental  Conjjress,  i,  253 

nature  of  Continental  Congresses  agency  for,  i,  253. 

protest  their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  i,  255,  n.,  258,  n. 

became  a  united  nation  and  single  people  on  throwing  off  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  i,  258 

unity  of.  Von  Hoist's  views,  i,  258,  n. 

divergency  of  political,  religious,  and  social  relations,  i,  258,  n. 

development  into  States,  i,  259,  n, 

independence  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  i,  286,  290 

relations  with  Indians  discussed,  ii,  35,  n. 
American  Diplomatic  Statesmanship 

:in  Knglish  opinion  of,  ii,  o77,  «.,  378,  ?i. 
American  Empire 

referred  to  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  and  quoted  by  Brown,  J.,  in 
Downes  vs.  B'uhceJ!,  i,  477 

development  of,  by  expansion;  Brown,  J.,  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidwell,  i, 
481,  482 
American  Flag 

that  of  the  United  States  the  only  one  known  throughout  the  world, 
i,  55,  141,  u. 

American  History 

the  critical  period,  i,  286 
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views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J. :  refer  red  to  by  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima 
vs.  Bidwell,  i,  471 
as  to  effect  of  military  occupation  prior  to  treaty  of  peace,  quoted 
by  Gray,  J.,  in  IJownts  vs.  Bldwell,  i,  400 
American  Prosperity 

expansion  the  cornerstone  of,  i,  135 
American  Republics 

Congresses  of,  i,  10:3,  n, 
Amesy  Fislier 

member  of  Massachusetts  Convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  i,  344 
argument  on  the  Jay  treaty,  i,  429 
Anarchy 

a  condition  of  hutk  of  obedience  to  a  central  authority,  i,  105 
Anderson,  Chandler  P. 

seci-etary  of  American  Commission  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High 
Commission,  i,  214,  n. 
Andrews,  J. 

cited  as  to :  liability  of  Indians  for  debts  notwithstanding  treaty 
stipulations,  ii,  35,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  72. 
Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission 
its  formation  and  work,  i,  213,  ?).,  214,  n. 

memorandum  submitted  to,  on  constitutional  questions  involved  in 
settlement  (»f  questions  relative  to  protection  of  fisheries  in 
boundary  waters,  ii,  315,  n. 
Anglo-Saxon  Principles 

how  applie<l  to  new  possessions;  Hiiow.v,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidioell, 
i,  482 
Anglo-Saxon  Race 

sovereij^nty  of  the  people  a  heritage  of,  i,  17,  n, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

meeting  of  State  comuiiKsioners  at,  concerning  regulation  of  com- 
merce by  Central  government,  i,  294,  n. 
Annexation 

status  of  territories  annexed  to  the  United  States,  i,  26,  n. 
acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  70 
right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by,  i,  116 
by  reciprocal  legislation,  ii,  280,  372,  «. 

For  annexation  of  various  countries  and  territories  see  their 
names 
Anson,  W.  R. 

views  on  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  British  Crown,  i,  207,  n. 
cited  as  to  procedure  of  treaty-making  in  Great  Hritnin,  ii,  375,  n. 
Anti-Chinese  Legislation 

attempts  in  California  to  uphold,  ii,  59 
promptly  suppressed  by  Federal  courts,  ii,  59 
rendered  nugatory  by  treaty  with  China,  ii,  64 
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8an  Fraucisco  ordinance  vuid  under  Fourteenth  Ameodment,  i, 
62,  n. 
See    also    California;   China;    Chinbsb,    etc.;     PAOinc 
States 
Anti-Expansionists 

have  elements  in  common  with  States*  Rights  School,  i,  132 
successors  of  narrow-cunstructionists,  i,  134 
Anti-Federalists 

doctrines  of,  i,  20,  n. 
Constitutional  literature,  i,  373 
Anti-Imperialists 

successors  <.>f  narrow-constructionists,  i,  134 
Anti-Nationalist  Party.    See  Anti-Fbdebalists;  States'    Rights; 

Statks'  iliouTs  School. 
Anti-Spanish  Riots  in  New  Orleans^  i,  149 
Appalachicola  Riyer 

boundary  of  United  States  under  treaty  of  peace  (1783),  1,  359,  m. 
Appraisers.    See  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
Appropriations 

legislation  necessary  to  validate  treaty  stipulations,  i,  429,  430, 433, 

437 
to  Spain,  under  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  i,  441 
moral  obligation  on  legislature  to  vote,  where  necessary  to  Talidate 

treaties,  i,  445,  n.,  440,  n.,  448 
right  of  Congress  to  withhold,  and  thus  control   treaty-making 

power,  i,  446,  n. 
constitutional  provision  concerning,  i,  446,  n.,  447,  n. 
of  money  to  make  treaties  effective  must  originate  in  the  House  of 

Representatives,  ii,  66 
treaty-making  power  cannot  appropriate  money,  ii,  76 
views  of  Justice  McLean  on,  ii,  78 
Arbitration 

between  United  States  and  Canada,  i,  80,  n.    See  also  Canada; 

Great  Britain;  United  States 
Venezuela  boundary  case,  i,  102.    See  also  Venezuela 
the  "  Montijo"  case,  i,  160,  165 

provision  in  Venezuelan  Constitution  for,  i,  226,  n.,  227,  n. 
the  Ilaiffax  fislieries  award,  i,  431,  n. 
abstract  of  Bering  Sea  treaty  of  1892,  ii,  51 
settlement  of  claims  by,  ii,  285 
the  Geneva  awards,  ii,  288-291,  297,  ii.,  376,  n. 
cases  under  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ii,  360,  n. 
award  of  arbitrators  under  treaty  becomes  supreme  law  of  the  land, 

and  is  as  binding;  on  courts  as  acts  of  Congress,  ii,  360,  n. 
commission  at  Paris  for  protection  of  fur  seals,  ii,  370,  n. 
claims  referred  to,  by  protocol,  ii,  371,  n. 
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claims  of  United  States  citizens  submitted  to,  by  unratified  proto- 
cols, ii,  371,  n. 

convention  at  The  Hague  providing  for  international,  ii,  376,  n.,  529 

submission  to,  of  disputed  points  in  Bucbanan-Pakenham  treaty,  ii, 
388,  n. 

Northeastern  boundary,  ii,  388,  n. 

abstract  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (Washington,  1871),  ii,  449 
Argentine  Bepablic 

a  confederation  of  sovereign  Powers  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  i,  223 

treaties  made  by,  binding  upon  constituent  States,  i,  223,  227,  n. 

treaty-making  power  vested  in  Central  government,  i,  223,  227,  n. 

a  nation,  i,  227,  n. 

the  Federal  government  supreme,  i,  227,  n. 

Constitution  of,  i,  227,  n. 

powers  of  the  President,  i,  227,  n. 

Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation,  1, 
227,  n. 

status  of  the  Provinces,  i,  227,  n.-229,  n. 

powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i,  228,  n. 

partial  treaty-making  power,  i,  228,  n. 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  409,  410 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  411 
<<  Aristides"  (Alexander  Contee  Hanson) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Arizona 

purchased  by  United  States  from  Mexico,  i,  79,  81,  n. 
Aries 

gift  of  kingdom  of,  i,  76,  n. 
Armies 

question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  raise,  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  i,  437 

power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support,  ii,  123,  n. 
Armistice 

between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  end  of  Revolutionary 
war,  ii,  371,  n. 

protocol  of  August  12,  1808,  with  Spain  (in  full),  i,  507,  608 
Armstrong  vs.  United  States 

abstract  of  record,  briefs,  arguments,  and  decisions,  i,  502 
Army  of  United  States.    See  United  States  Abmt 
Articles  of  Confederation 

use  of  the  title  '*  United  States  of  America,"  i,  25,  n.,  240,  n. 

nationality  of  United  States  government  antedates,  i,  38 

vested  treaty -making  power  in  Congress,  i,  218,  270,  n. 

Articles  VI  and  IX,  i,  218,  n.,  265  n. 

period  during  which  they  formed  basis  of  the  Federal  government, 
i,  236 
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views  uf  Calhoun  aud  Tucker  as  to  powers  of  Congress  prior  to,  i, 

244 
powers  delegated  to  Central  government  by,  i,  244,  252,  n.,  381 

adoption  of,  i,  249,  «.,  207 

ratification  of,  i,  2.>3,  257,  n. 

first  meeting  of  Congress  under,  i,  260 

drawn  in  full  s])irit  of  State  sovereignty,  i,  265 

treaties  with    Fiance  concluded  prior  to  final  ratification  of,  i,  263 

ratified  by  some  Slates  with  full    knowledge  of  extent  of  treaty- 
makinjr  power  of  Central  government,  i,  2(56 

customs  regulations  reserved  to  States  under,   i,  266 

ultimately  loading  to  abandonment  of  articles,  i,  266 

from  1782  to  1780  the  sole  written  authority  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion, i,  207 

provision  as  to  States'  rights  of  levying  duties,  i,  280,  n. 

defects  in,  i,  287,  «.,  2iK),  ;>40,  376,  n.,  378 

movement  for  revision  of,  i,  294,  n. 

debates  on,  i,  296,  n. 

proposed  amendment  of,  i,  302,  ?i.,  306 

amendment  of,  i.  310.  n. 

question  of  equal  votes  for  each  State  in  debates  on,,  i,  313,  n. 

yield  to  the  Constitution,  i,  340 

treaty-making  power  under,  i.  396 
Articles  of  Peace  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    See 

Great  Britaix;  Tkeaties;  United  States 
Ashbnrton  Treaty.    See  Great  Britain;  Treaties;  Unfted  States 
Asia 

rights  of  the  United  Stites  in  affairs  of,  i,  110,  n. 
Assignment 

of  awards,  ii.  286,  )j. 

assi^rnability  of  international  claims,  ii,  207,  ru 
Astoria 

settlement  of,  and  its  effect,  i,  78,  81,  n. 
Asylum,  Right  of 

violated  in  the  Arguelles  exti-adilion  case,  ii,  2o2,  H.-254,  n. 

question  as  to  necessity  of  harboring  dangerous  criminals,  ii.  252,  n., 
253,  n. 

none  for  i)arty  tleeinj^  from  one  oountiy  to  another  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  ii,  27(),  «..  277,  n. 
Athens 

determinations  of  peace  and  war  made  in  public  assemblies,  i,  412 
Atlantic  Ocean 

fisheries  (juestion  considered  by  Au'^lo- American  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, i,  214,  n. 
See  also  abstracts  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain  affecting  fish- 
eries, ii,  440  et  seq. 
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Anstria 

cession  to  Prussia  of  riglits  io  Schleswig-UolsteiD,  i,  84,  n, 

signatory  to  treaties  of:  Aix-la-Cbai)elle  (1748),  i,  205,7).  ;  Berlin 
(1878),  i,  89,  n.;  Cliamout  (1814),  i,  99,  ?i.;  Paris  (1815),  i, 
99,  n.;  Verona  (1822),  i,  98,  /i.,  99,  ?i.;  Vienna  (1815),  i,  99,  n. 

member  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance,  i,  97,  7i. 
See  also  Austria-Hungauy 
Austria-Hungary 

the  Baruch  extradition  case,  ii,  275,  n. 

treaty  with  United  States  (18.>t5),  ii,  275,  n.,  411 

coDventions  with  United  Suites  (1871,  1872),  ii,  328,  n.,  412 

introduces  mixed  tribunals  in  Turkey,  ii,  841,  n, 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  411 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  412 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of  the,  i,  205,  n. 
Authorizations  to  Accept  Decorations  from  Foreign  GoTernments 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Ayignon 

sale  of  sovereignty  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Awards 

assignability  of,  ii,  280,  ii. 

right  of  United  States  to  set  aside  those  based  on  false  testimony, 
ii,  309,  n. 

Bacon,  Senator 

offers  resolution  that  recognition  of  a  government  was  matter  ex- 
clusively for  Congress  in  its  capacity  as  law-making  i>ower, 
ii,  359,  n, 

Baden 

incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  i,  221,  n. 
conventions  with,  ii,  413 

See  also  (tkrman  Empire 
Balance  of  Power 
theory  of,  i,  87 
Baldwin,  Henry,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct 

cited  as  to  :  validity  of  prant  under  French  treaty  of  1802  and 
Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  ii,  18-20 
continuance  of  local  laws   in  conquered  and  ceded  territory, 

and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  ?t. 
meaning  of  the  term  "property,"  ii,  178,  n. 
status  of  Indian  tribes,  ii,  *J07, 7i,  227,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
status  of  native  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  232,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 
their  resi)ective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 

BaUoons 

international  agreement  prohibiting  launching  projectiles  from,  ii, 
528 

36 
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Bancroft,  Oeorgre 

cited  as  to  movemeuts  of  Colonies  toward  udIod,  i,  254,  n. 

views  on  the  history  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  292,  il, 
294,  n.,  297,  «..  :W7,  377,  n. 
Bannock  Indians 

claim  of  hunting  privileges  in  Wyoming  under  treaty  of  Febnury 
24,  1869,  ii,  33,  132-135 
Barbour,  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition,  ii,  255,  n. 
Bartholomew,  J. 

cited  as  to  construction  and  effect  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  214,  m. 
Batcheller,  Acting  Secretary 

cited  as  to  Chinese  exclusion,  ii,  102,  n. 
Batchellor,  Albert  Stillman 

views  on  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  New  Hampshire, 

i,  ara,  n. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

st:itu8,  under  revenue  laws,  before  complete  acquisition  by  United 

States,  i,  171 
Bayaria 

privileges  of  foreign  relations,  i,  198,  n. 

incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  i,  220,  n. 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding  domicile  and  settle- 
ment in,  i,  224,  n. 

treaties  with  United  Suites :  ( 1845 ),  ii,  40,  n.,  413 ;  ( 1868),  ii,  372,  n.,  414 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  413 
See  also  German  Empire 
Bayard,  Thomas  F. 

action  rcirarding  fisheries  clauses  of  treaty  of  Washington,  ii,  369,  n. 
Bayard-Chauiberlain  Treaty  (1888),  i,  212,  n.,  213,  w.;  ii,  370,  n.,  380,  n. 

rejected  by  Senate,  ii,  370,  n. 
Beardsley,  J. 

cited  as  to  pai-amoimtcy  of  treaty  stipulations  to  State  laws,  ii, 
15,  n. 
Beel(,  James  M. 

views  on  Arguelles  exti-adition  case,  ii,  252,  w. 
Bee,  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition  of  British  desei-ter,  ii,  257,  n.,  259,  n, 
Belgium 

extradition  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Barlow  vs.  Curtis,  cited,  i,  37,  n. 

Constitution  of,  i,  220,  n. 

treaty-making  powers  of,  i,  223,  n. 

limited  powers  of,  as  to  diplomatic  agreements,  i,  234,  n. 

treaties  with  United  States:  (1874),  ii,  262,  w.,  416;  (1880),  ii,54,n., 
3:U,  410 

case  involvinir  consular  jurisdiction  under  treaty  of  1880,  ii,  334 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  414 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  417 
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(elligrerencj 

right  of  belligereots  to  occupy  territory  discussed  by  Bbown,  J., 

in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  497 
rules  of,  within  treaty-making  power,  ii,  243 
question  whether  recognition  of,  is  executive  or  legislattve  act,  ii, 

358,  }i. 
recognition  of,   belongs  solely  to  political  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  government,  ii,  359,  n. 
rule  for  courts  in  determiniug  state  of,  ii,  359,  n. 
recognition  by  Congress  of  condition  of,  between  Spain  and   Cuba, 
ii,  359,  n. 
this  action  not  recognized  by  Supreme  Court,  ii,  359,  n, 
(ellingrer,  J. 

cited  as  to  railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
tello 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
(enedioty  J. 

decision  as  to  status  of  Italian  detained  under  alien  immigration 

law,  ii,  118,  71. 
cited  as  to  trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which  he 
was  extradited,  ii,  272,  ?i.,  273,  ii. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  333,  n. 
(ennetty  J. 

cited  as  to  supremacy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  59,  n. 
(enton,  Thomas  Hart 

cited  as  to  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 
teriog  Sea 

fur-seal  question  discussed  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, i,  214,  ?i. 
seal-fishery  dispute,  ii,  376,  n. 
abstract  of  arbitration  treaty  of  1892,  ii,  451 
terlin  Decree 

assignability  of  claim  for  seizure  under,  ii,  298,  n. 
terne  Postal  Treaty,  ii,  360,  n. 
terriat  Saint-Prix 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 

tessarabia 

cession  of  territory  of,  by  Rouraania  to  Russia,  i,  77,  n. 
tethea,  S.  H.,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Northern  District  of  Illinois 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases  {Fourteen  Diamond  Ringa)^  i,  467 
(ettsy  J. 

cited  as  to:  self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  80,  n.,  81 
time  of  treaties  takinj?  effect,  ii,  128,  n. 
extradition,  ii,  259,  n. 

of  deserter  refused  on  special  grounds,  ii,  266,  n. 
practice,   procedure,  and  review  of  commissioner  in  extradi- 
tion case,  ii,  267,  /i. 
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cited  as  to  lack  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  validate  eztraditioo 
treaty,  ii,  324,  n, 

Bible 

records  many  treaties  and  leagues,  i,  10*2 
Bid  welly  Oeorgre  R*,  U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs,  New  York 
sued  in  Insular  Cases  by:  De  Lima  <&  Co.,  i,  468 
Downes  &  Co.,  i,  474 

Bill  of  Bights 

history  of,  considered,  i,  65 

first  ten  amendments  to  Constitution,  in  full,  i,  529-531 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cozes  on  elfoct 
of,  i,  549 
Bills  of  Bights 

extradition  considered  in  relation  to,  ii,  246,  n. 
Binger,  Hermann 

cited  as  to  Louisiana  purchase,  i,  134,  n. 
Birth 

citizenship  by,  ii,  173,  n.,  175,  n.    See  also  Citizens iiip 
Bixby,  Tarns 

member  of  Dawes  Lidian  Commission,  ii,  292,  n. 
Black,  J. 

cited  as  to:  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  pri&- 
ciples,  i,  62,  n. 
extraneous  aids  to  construction  of  constitutions,  ii,  4,  n. 
Blackford,  J. 

cited  as  to  rejection  of  claims  under  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  ii,  298,  a. 
Black  Sea 

provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  regarding,  ii,  137,  n. 
repudiated  by  Russia,  ii,  137,  n. 
Blackstono,  William 

cited  as  to:  British  sovereignty  being  lodged  in  Parliament,  i,  68 
protection  of  personal  rights  under  British  Constitution,  i,  69 
the  treaty-making  power  in  Great  Britain,  i,  348,  n.,  383,  n. 
prerogatives  of  British  king,  i,  360 
Blaine,  James  G. 

cited  as  to:  annexation  of  territory,  i,  82,  n. 

police  and  taxing  power  of  States,  ii,  58,  n. 
position  in  the  Mafia  riots  case,  i,  l.")2-154,  156-160 
views  as  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  138,  ;i. 
Blatchford,  Samuel,  Asso  •.  .lusiiie.  U.  S.  8upi-eme  Court 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  lep:islation  upon  conflicting  treaty  stipulations, 
i,  455 
Head  Money  Cascs^  ii,  8:3,  n. 
Chinese  exclusion,  ii,  94,  n. 

rights  of  persons  held  for  extradition  from  the  United  States, 
ii,  262,  71.,  263,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  Italian  extradition  treaty  of  1868,  ii,  268,  n. 

procedure  and  practice  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  264,  n.,  267,  n. 
liability  of  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  Mexican  awards,  ii,  296,  n. 
United  States  and  Spanisli  Claims  Convention  of  1871,  ii,  305,  n. 
right  of  States  to  ownerahip  and  control  of  fisheries  in  Great 

Lakes,  ii,  314,  n, 
binding  force  of  protocols,  ii,  371,  n. 
cited  that  court  would  not  review  judgment  of  commissioners  in 
extradition  cases,  ii,  267,  n. 
Bliss,  Philemon 

views  on  sovereignty,  i,  23,  n.;  ii,  364,  n. 

Blockade 

futility  of  ineffectual,  i,  92,  n. 

provisions  of  Jay  treaty  in  regard  to,  i,  422,  n. 

regulation  of,  within  treaty-making  power,  ii,  243 

right  of  conquering  force  to  maintain,  ii,  :i06,  n. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia  concerning,  ii,  307,  n, 

vessels  of  one  nation  bound  to  respect  laws  of  another  concerning, 

ii,  307,  )i. 
right  to  exclude  shipping  from  port  carries  right  of  admission  on 

conditions,  ii,  307,  n. 
Declaration  i>f  Paris  (1854),  ii,  369,  n. 
Blnntschliy  Johann  Kaspar 

views  on:  SDvereiguty,  i,  18,  n. 
paternalism,  i,  22,  n. 
Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Board  of  General  Appraisers 

jurisdiction  defined;  Brown,  J.,  in  Goetzevs,  United  States  and 
Crossman  vs.  United  States,  i,  506,  507 
BoliTia 

treaty  with,  ii,  417 
proclamation  affecting,  ii,  418 
See  also  Peru- Bolivia 

Borneo 

convention  with,  ii,  418 

Borrow  Money 

right  of  Congress  to,  cannot  be  nullified  by  treaty,  i,  447,  n. 
Boandaries 

provisions  for  settlement  of,  after  admission  of  Texas,  i,  210,  n. 

of  the  United  States  declared  in  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783),  i,  276,  n. 

cessions  of  territory  in  settlement  of,  ii,  102 

theHolston  treaty  line,  ii,  213,  v, 

questions  of,  in  treaties,  are  matters  for  Executive  and  Legislative 
settlement,  ii,  360,  361 

the  Northeastern  question,  ii,  387.     See  also  Northeastern  Boun- 
dary 
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Boundary  Commissions 

under  treaty  of  (Tlient,  Dote  od,  ii,  442 
Boundary  Conyentions  and  Treaties.    See  Treaties  Appendix  under 

Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and  Spain 
Boundary  Disputes 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  od,  ii,  313,  n. 
Boundary  Lines 

run  througli  Great  Lakes,  ii,  317,  n.,  318,  n. 
protocols  with  Great  Britain  affecting,  ii,  450 
Boundary  Waters 

nature  of,  ii,  316,  n. 

jurisdiction  over,  by  States,  Federal  government,  and  Donunionof 
Canada,  ii,  318,  n. 
See  also  Fishkbies;  Great  Lakes;  Nayioation 
Boutwelly  George  8. 

views  and  summary  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  ii,  120,  n. 
Bowdoin,  James 

member  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  i,  344 
<<  Bowman  Act,''  the,  ii,  301,  n. 
Boyd,  Governor 

question  of  iuelegibility  to  governorship  by  reason  of  non-citizen- 
ship, ii,  168,  n. 
Bradbury,  Senator 

report  regarding  Northeastern  boundary  case,  ii,  391,  n. 
Bradford,  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition  of  Russian  deserter,  ii,  256,  n. 
Bradish,  J. 

cited  as  to  assignability  of  international  claims,  ii,  298,  n. 
Bradley,  Joseph  P.,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  btates  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  9 
acquisition  and  government  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
nationality  of  the  government,  i,  54 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62,  71.,  04,  «.,  130 
plenary  power  of  Cougi*es8  over  Territories,  i,  129 
Mormon  Church  Casr^  i.  128-130 

liability  of  Indians  for  debts  notwithstanding  treaty  stipula- 
tions, ii.  8."),  n. 
rights  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  38,  n. 
validity  of  State  statutes  enforcing  police  power,  ii,  51,  n. 
Cherokee  Tohacro  Case,  ii,  86,  n. 
legislation  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  144,  iu 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  ». 
leases  of  lands  from  Indians,  ii,  213,  n. 

assessment  of  State  tax  upon  face  value  instead  of  nominal 
value  of  bonds,  ii,  213,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  extradition  of  prisoner  on  cliarge  of  assault  in  major 
degree  to  that  on  wliicli  lie  lias  been  ali*eady  been  extradited, 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  ii,  200,  n. 
trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other   than  that  for  which  extiu- 

dited,  ii,  275,  n. 
right  of  United  States  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
collision  on  high  seas  between  vessels  of  different  natiou- 
alities,  ii,  329,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  331,  n. 

establishment  of  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, ii,  335,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 
their  respective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 
influence  on  the  expansion  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i,  135 
Brannouy  Henry,  J. 

cited  as  to  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, ii,  01,  n. 
Brazil 

assignability  of  claim  against,  ii,  297,  n. 
protocol  with  United  States  (1870),  ii,  371,  ».,  420 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  419 
proclamations  affecting,  ii,  420 
Brearly,  David 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  322,  n. 
Bremen,  Repablic  of 

treaty  with  United  States  (1827),  ii,  39,  n. 
declai-ation  of  accession,  ii,  420 

See  also  German  Empire;  Hanskatic  Republic;  Prussia 
Brewer,  David  JoNiah,  Assoc  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  liinttation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental 
principles,  i,  02,  n. 
export  taxes,  i,  120,  n. 
status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
legislation  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  144,  n. 
relations  of  Indians  with  United  States,  ii,  223,  n.,  224,  n, 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  229,  n.,  231,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over  Indians,  ii,  235,  n. 
procedure  and  pi*actice  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  204,  ri. 
position  as  to  status  of  Porto  Rico,  i,  122,  124 
concurs  with:  Brown,  J.,  in  Dr  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  41^ 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  dissenting  opinion,  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i, 

470,  491;  and  in  Second  Dooleij  Casp,  i,  570 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  and   Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  BintjH 
Case,  i,  509 
cited  that  claims  under  treaty  for  property  must  be  enforced  pur- 
suant to  acts  of  (-onp^ress  passed  subsequent  to  treaty  for 
purpose  of  determining  such  claims,  ii,  183,  n. 
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cited  that  Indian  treaties  arc  on  same  plane  as  treaties  with  foreign 

Powers,  ii,  214,  n. 
position  in  Chinese  Deportation  Case,  ii,  107,  n. 
British  and  Foreigrn  State  Papers 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
British  Empire 

scope  and  meaning  of  the  terra,  i,  24,  n. 
British  Guiana 

boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela,  i,  101,  109,  n. 
British  North  America 

reciprocal  treaties  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning (islieries  in  waters  of,  ii,  315.    See  also  Canada 
British  North  America  Act 

provisions  as  to  regulation,  by  Dorainion,  of  sea  and  inland  fisher- 
ies, ii,  319,  n. 
limitation  of  this  right,  ii,  320,  n. 
British  Possessions 

as  to  treaties  affecting,  see  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  440  et  seq. 
Brittany 

sale  of  reversionary  interest  in,  i,  75,  n. 
Broad  Construction 

the  leading  principle  applicable  to  the  Constitution,  ii,  894 
Broad  Construction  Party 

views  as  u>  powers  of  Central  government,  i,  29 
Brooke^  John  R. 

report  of,  as  to  affairs  in  Cuba,  i,  175,  n. 
proclamation  on  iissuming  governorship  of  Cuba,  i,  183,  n. 
Brouglianiy  Henry 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  101,  n. 
Brown,  Everit 

cnunsf'l  in  Insular  Cases,  Gocfzf  vs.  Uttitcd  States,  i,  466 
Brown,  Henry  Billintrs,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  as  to:  status  of  Porto  Uico  and  Hawaii,  i,  122-124 

duties  on  imports  from  territory  ceded  to  and  in  possession  of 

United  States,  i,  1*J(n  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  status  of  territory  acquired  by  treaty  of 
cession,  i,  4.")7.  n. 
opinion  in  Insular  Gases:   Gocize  vs.  United  States,  i,  467 
l)e  Lima  vs.  Iii'In:<U,  i,  4()9 

Fi  LLKU,  Cli.  J.,  Haklan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham.  JJ., 

concur,  i,  474 
followed   by  FiLLKK,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Ring9 

Cnsf,  i,  :.()4 
Doicnrs  vs.  Jli'lirfil,  i,  47G  ft  seq. 

not  concurred  in  by  any  other  Justice,  i,  476 
views  as  to  <]evelopnient  of  *'  American  empire,''  quoting  Hab- 
SUALL,  Clu  J.,  i,  481,  482 
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opiniun  in:  First  Dooley  Case  on  taiiff  in  Porto  Rico  under  Foraker 
Act,  i,  496 

Armstrong  vs.  United  States,  i,  502 

Grossman  vs.  United  States,  i,  506,  507 
holds  trade  with  Porto  Rico  to  be  coastwise  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage 

Case,  i,  504,  505 
discusses  effect  of  Congressional  resolution  on  treaty  of  1898;  status 

of  Philippines,  i,  567,  568 
concurs  with  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i, 

567-569 
sustains  constitutionality  of  Foraker  Act  as  to  duties  in  Porto  Rico 
{Second  Dooley  Cane),  \,  569 

Gbay,  Whitk,  Shibas,  and  Peckham,  JJ.,  concur,  i,  569,  573 
cited  as  to:  extraneous  aids  to  construction  of  constitutions,  ii,  4,  n. 

police  power  of  State  not  conflicting  with  ludian  treaty,  ii,  48,  n. 

revenue  laws  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  67,  n. 

self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  79,  n. 

status  of  Chinaman  born  in  Hong  Kong  and  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  ii,  116,  n. 

legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  124,  n. 

suspension  of  individual  rights  pending  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  treaties,  ii,  129,  n. 

extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  new  sovereign  by 
treaties  of  cession,  ii,  157,  n. 

constitutionality  of  State  statute  preventing  intrusion  on  In- 
dian lands,  ii,  213,  n. 

railroad  land  jjrants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 

jurisdiction  of  Federal,  State,  and  Territorial  courts  in  trials  of 
Indians,  ii,  229,  7i.,  230,  n. 

rights  of  Indians  under  treaties,  ii,  2J^,  ?i. 

sufficiency  of  extradition  proceeding's,  ii,  262,  n. 

element  of  malice  in  extradition  proceedings,  ii,  263,  n. 

practice,   j)rocedure,  evidence,    etc.,    in  extradition  cases,   ii, 
264,  n.,  265,  ?i.,  267,  n. 

riglit  of  asylum,  ii,  2<)6,  n. 

definition  of  extraditable  crime  under  French  treaty,  ii,  267,  n. 

riglit  of  prisoner  to  return  to  country  whence  extradited  before 
trial  on  another  charge,  ii,  275,  v. 

ownership  and  right  of  States  to  control  fisheries  in  Great  Lakes, 
ii,  314,  ti. 

recognition  of  belligerency,  ii,  359,  n. 

cession  of  territory,  ii,  :i03.  n. 
dissents  in  the  Hannock  Inmtinjr  case,  ii,  34.  n.,  134,  n. 
cited  that:  no  legislation  is  nec^ess.ny  to  make  ceded  territory  do- 
mestic instead  of  foreiu:n,  ii,  181 

only  ftnei^n  c«aintry.  and  nt)t  individual,  can  institute  ))roceed- 
ings  for  extradition,  ii,  264,  n. 
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cited  that  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to 
act  within  their  re8i)ective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 

Bmnswick  and  Ldnebergr 

convention  with,  ii,  421.    See  also  German  Empibe 
Brjan,  Henry  L. 

compilation  of  treaties  in  force  between  United  States  and  foreign 
Powers,  ii,  241,  n. 
Bryan,  J. 

cited  as  to  right  of  aliens  to  inherit  in  California,  under  treaty, 
ii,  59,  n, 
Bryoey  James 

views  on  the  Senate  as  an  executive  and  judicial  body,  ii,  378,  s. 
his  *^  American  Commonwealth  ^'  cited,  ii,  380,  n. 
Bachanauy  James 

cited  as  to  :  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 

status  of  California  before  admission,  i,  168,  n, 
Clayton- Bui wer  treaty,  ii,  138,  n. 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Bnchanan-Pakenham  Treaty 

United  States  and  (iieat  Britain,  ii,  388,  n.    See  also  Cheat  Brit- 
ain ;  Treaties  ;   United  States 
Baenos  Ayres,  Province  of 

exception  in  Argentine  Constitution  regarding  treaties  made  by,  i, 
227,  n. 
Bnenos  Ayres,  Repablie  of 

Heni-y  Clay's  championship  of,  i,  97,  n. 

question  of  recognition  of  jurisdiction  of,  over  Falkland  Islands,  ii, 
:V)8, 7j. 
Baffalo,  N.  Y. 

right  of  liali.ins,  under  treaty,  to  labor  on  municipal  work,  not- 
withstanding State  law,  ii,  37 
Bagbee,  J. 

cited  as  to  :  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 

power  of  courts  to  determine  effect  of  treaty  on  individual 
rights  when  it  operates  without  legislation,  ii,  360,  n. 
Bnlwer^  Henry  Lyttoii 

framer  of  the  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty,  ii,  138,  n. 
Bnnchy  Robert 

umpire  in  Montijo  arbitration  case,  i,  161 
BnndeRstaat 

defined,  i,  198,  n. 
Burassa,  Henri 

British  secretary  to  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i, 
214,  n. 
Bnrgess,  John  W. 

cited  as  to:  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  i,  :53 

German   (.'oustitution  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  £m]>eror, 
i,  220  et  seq. 
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cited  as  to:  German  unity,  i,  221,  n. 

birth  of  the  United  States,  i,  239,  n. 
effect  of  decision  in  Slaughter- House  Caaea^  ii,  69,  n. 
Burial 

rights  of,  under  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
Barlamaqaiy  J.  J. 

views  on  the  obligations  of  treaties,  i,  349,  n. 
Barnetty  Henry  L.,  U.  8.  District  Attorney,  Southern  District  of  New 
York 
counsel  in  Insular  Cases:  Goetze  vs.  United  States,  i,  466 
De  Lima  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  468,  469 
Doxjones  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  475 
Dooley  vs.  United  States,  i,  495,  496,  601 
Grossman  vs.  United  States,  i,  506 
Batler,  Benjamin  F.  (of  Massachusetts) 

opposes  acquisition  of  Alaska,  i,  134,  n. 
Butler,  Benjamin  P.  (of  New  York) 

matter  of  French  indemnity  treaty  before,  i,  446,  n.,  447,  n. 
this  book  dedicated  to.    See  dedication  page  in  volume  I 
Butler,  Charles  Henry 

argument  in  case  of  importation  of  Porto  Rico  sugar,  i,  121,  n. 
legal  expert  to  An^^lo- American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  214,  n. 
cited  as  to  freedom  from  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,  i,  280,  n. 
"The  Voice  of  the  Nation'*  cited,  i,  338 
of  counsel  in  tlje  ** Maine"  explosion  claims,  ii,  314,  n. 
views  in  regard  to  right  of  United  States  to  regulate  fisheries,  ii,  316 
memorandum  on  Constitutional  questions  involved  in  settlement  of 
questions  relative  to  protection  of  fisheries  in  boundary  wa- 
ters, ii,  315,  ?i. 
document  prepared  by,  for  use  of  American  Commissioners  at  the 
Hague,  on  exemption  from  capture  of  private  property  at 
sea,  ii,  309,  n. 
Butler^  John 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i.  302,  n. 
position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 
and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  324,  n. 
Bntler,  William  Allen 

cited  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  i,  7,  n. 
Buzzard's  Bay 

wholly  within  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  ii,  319,  n. 

Cables 

international  convention  for  protection  of  submarine,  ii,  524 
Pacific.     See  Pacific  Cables 
Cadwalader,  J. 

compilation  of  treaties  between  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, ii,  242,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  re-arrest  in  extradition  proceedings,  ii,  265,  n. 
questions  of  evidence  in  extradition  case,  ii,  206,  n. 
^^Cnsar"  (Alexander  Hamilton) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
<'  Caldera  "  Claims,  ii,  301,  n. 
Calderon 

attitude  in  the  anti-Si)ani8h  riots  case,  i,  150,  n. 
Caldwell,  J. 

cited  as  to:  protection  of  Indian  tribes  from  interference,  ii,  219,  r. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 

sufficiency  of  evidence,  and  question  as  to  principal  and  acces- 
sory, in  extraditioD  case,  ii,  267,  n, 
Calhonii,  John  C. 

resolutions  as  to  States*  rights,  i,  30,  n. 
exponent  of  States'  rights  doctrines,  i,  32,  45 
views  as  to:  meaning  of  the  words  ''People  of  the  United  States," 
i,  45 
Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
State  sovereignty,  i,  244 

refuted  by  Story,  i,  246 
treaty-makiug  power,  i,  413,  415;  ii,  399 
obligation  of  treaties  on  Congress,  i,  444,  446,  n. 

power  of  national  government  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations, 
ii,22 

doctrine  of  nullification,  i,  48,  n, 
denial  of  United  States  nationality  by,  i,  55,  n. 
California 

acquisition  of,  by  United  States,  i,  73,  ».,  79,  81,  n.;  ii,  153,  n.,  226,  n. 

the  isthmus  route  to,  i,  105,  n. 

status  of,  as  to  duties,  before  admission,  i,  108,  n. 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 

militar>'    government    of,     during   Mexican  war,   referred   to  by 

Brown,  J.,  in  First  Doolct/  Case,  i,  498 
status  during  Mexican  war  discussed  by  White,  J.,    in  Dowries 

vs.  Bi dwell,  i.  484 
anti-Chinese  immigration  legislation,  ii,  25  et  seq.,  91,  n. 

null  and  void,  ii,  27-80 
Constitution  of  1879,  ii,  27 
case  in,  regarding  descent  of  property  of  alien  under  treaty  with 

Prussia,  ii,  42,  n. 
municipal  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  discriminatingagainst  Chinese 

laundries  held  unconstitutional,  ii.  51,  n. 
right  of  aliens  to  inherit  in,  under  treaty,  ii,  59 
efforts  in,  to  uphold  anti-Chinese  legislation  and  deny  supremacy 

of  treaties,  ii,  50 
promptly  suppressed  by  Federal  courts,  ii,  59 
law  exacting  b<»nd  or  commutation  in  money  for  landing  certain 

classes  of  aliens  held  unconstitutional,  ii,  121,  n. 
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conquest  of,  ii,  152,  n. 
treaty  stipulation  regarding  citizenship  of  inhabitants  after  cession 

by  Mexico,  ii,  177,  n. 
land  claims,  ii,  179,  n, 
failure  of  owners  of  propei*ty  to  comply  with  terms  of  act  of  1851 

passed  to  carry  Mexican  treaty  into  effect  vitiated  titles,  ii, 

181,  183,  n. 
adjudication  of  land  titles  in,  ii,  182,  n.,  184,  n. 
Mexican  usages  in  connection  with  Californian-Mexican  land  grant 

to  Indian,  discussed,  ii,  221,  n.,  232,  n. 
question  of  criminal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservation  in,  ii,  226,  n, 
appeal  to  circuit  court  of,  from  consular  courts  of  China  and  Japan, 

ii,  341,  n.,  342,  n. 
doubts  of  Supreme  Court  of,  as  to  extent  of  treaty-making  power, 

ii,  383 
Callahan,  James  Morton 

cited  as  to  the  Cuban  question,  i,  105,  n. 

CalYo 

cited  as  to:  transfers  and  dominion  of  territory,  i,  5,  n.,  77,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  1,  112,  n.,  113,  n. 

Cambon,  Jnles 

signs  peace  protocol  for  Spain,  August  12,  1898,  i,  507;  ii,  125,  n. 
Campbell,  John  Archibald,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  as  to:  supreiiiacy  of  the  treaty-making  power,  ii,  46,  n. 

right  of   Louisiana  to  impose  inheritance  tax  on  non-domicili- 

ated  alien,  ii,  52  n. 
power  of  States  to  prove  title  to  grants  carved  out  of  ceded 

territory,  ii,  56,  n, 
necessity  of  compli:ince  with  legislation  to  preserve  rights  and 

property,  ii,  183,  n. 
trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which  extra- 
dited, ii,  274,  n, 
cited  that  titles,  to  be  protected,  must  have  existed  at  time  of  treaty 
of  cession,  ii,  179,  n. 
Campbell,  Lord 

failure  to  comprehend  jurisdiction  of  American  Federal  and  State 
courts,  i,  2],  n. 

Canada 

extradition  case  of  flolmes  vs.  Jennison^  cited,  i,  36,  n. 

Horseshoe  Reef,  in,  cetled  to  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  i,  76, 

79,  81,  n.;  ii,  372,  n. 
boundary  between  United  States  and,  i,  80,  n.     See  also  NoBTH- 

KASTKRN  Boundary;  Nokthwestebn  Boundabt 
transferred  to  Great  Hritain,  i,  82 
case  of  the  "  Caroline,''  i,  142,  163,  n. 
a  dependent  State,  i,  195 
in  French  hands,  i,  205,  n. 
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status  of  the  Dominion  as  to  treaty-making  power,  i,  211 

not  a  fully  sovereign  state,  i,  212 

methods  of  avoiding  fulfilment  of  unsatisfactory  treaties,  i,  212 
recourae  to  such  methods  avoided  by  practice  and  policy,  i,  212 

reciprocity  negotiations  with  United  States,  i,  212,  n. 

the  Bayard-Chamberlain  treaty,  i,  212,  n.,  213,  n, ;  ii,  370,  n.,  3^,  n. 

fisheries  negotiations  with  United  States,  i,  212,  n.-214,  n. 

the  Anglo-Americiin  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n.,  214,  n. 

effectuation  of  treaty  stipulations  with,  i,  430,  n. 

the  Halifax  fisheries  award,  i,  431,  n. 

reciprocity  with,  ii,  71 

necessary  legislation  by  Provinces  of,  in  regard  to  reciprocity  trea- 
ties, ii,  71 

claims  of  French-(?anadian  heii-s  to  lands  in  Michigan,  ii,  167,  n. 

the  Cosgrove  extradition  case,  ii,  274,  n. 

reciprocal  treaties  between  United  Suites  and  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing fisheries  in  waters  of,  ii,  315 

question  of  jurisdiction  of  Dominion  and  Provinces  of,  over  boun- 
dary waters,  ii,  315,  n.,  318,  n. 

jurisdiction  over  boundary  waters  by  States,  Federal  goyemment, 
and,  ii,  318,  n. 

power  of  the  Dominion  to  regulate  sea  and  inland  fisheries,  ii, 
319,  n. 

fishery  rights  and  ownership  of  Provinces,  ii,  319,  n. 

power  to  punish  crimes  on  waters  of  Great  Lakes,  ii,  320,  n. 

no  right  in  Dominion  to  sell  exclusive  fishery  licenses  in  waters  ad- 
jacent to  Provinces,  ii,  320,  n. 

question  uf  right  of  States  to  enter  into  plan  of  reciprocal  legislation 
with,  ii,  320,  n. 

fishery  rights  in  American  waters,  ii,  322,  n. 

necessity  of  lejrislation  by,  to  validate  treaty  made  concerning  fish- 
eries, ii,  o24,  u. 

action  in  regard  to  fisheries,  modus  vitendi  of  1888*  ii,  370,  n. 

treaties  affecting.     See  Treaties  Apx>endix,  under  Great  Britain^  U, 
440  et  scq. 

Canals 

though  property  of  State,  or  of  citizens  thereof,  may  be  subject  of 
treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  without 
consent  of  State,  i,  5 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  regard  to,  ii,  71 
Canals,  Maritime, 

reports  of  Foreii^  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
See  also  Trans-Isthmian  Canal 
Canary  Islands 

scheme  of  the  Panama  Congress  to  fi*ee,  i,  102,  n. 
Canning,  George 

connection  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  100,  n.,  101,  n. 
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Capeflsrney  Baptiste  Honore  Raymond 

cited  as  to  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  98,  n. 

Captare 

private  property  at  sea  free  from,  during  war,  i,  270,  284,  n.;  ii,  860 
negotiations  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 

(1794),  1,421,  n. 
regulation  of,  within  treaty-making  power,  ii,  243 
right  to  indemnity  for  unjust,  is  right  attached  to  ownership  of 
property  and  passes  by  cession  to  use  of  ultimate  sufferer,  ii, 
287,  n.,  293,  n. 
right  of  conquering  force  to  maintain  blockade  after,  ii,  306,  tu 
Captured  Teasels 

subject  of  treaty  negotiations  between  Netherlands  and  United 
States,  i,  278 
Captures 

power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  concerning,  ii,  123,  n. 
Carlisle^  John  G«9  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases:  Dooley  vs.  United  States,  i,  495,  496,  501 

Armstrong  vs.  United  States,  i,  502 
cited  as  to  question  of  recovery  of  duties  on  goods  brought  into 
Porto  Rico,  ii,  129,  n. 
Carmarthen,  Lord 

correspondence  with  John  Adams  in  regard  to  treaty  of  peace, 
i,  268,  n. 
"  Caroline  >*  Case,  i,  142,  163,  n. 
Carroll,  Daniel  (**  A  Friend  of  the  Constitution") 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Carson,  Hampton  L. 

cited  as  to:  establishment  of  Supreme  Court,  i,  4,  n.,  8,  n. 
paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  legislation  ii,  11,  n. 
views  on  the  Slaughter- House  Cases,  ii,  56,  n. 
Carter,  J. 

cited  as  to  establishment  of  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign 
countries,  ii,  335,  n. 
Cartwright,  Sir  Richard  J. 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
Cartwright,  TV.  Channcey 

British  secretary  to  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i, 
214,  n. 
Cass,  Lewis, 

views  as  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  138,  n. 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
**  Cassias  '^  (James  Sullivan), 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 

replies  to  letters  of  **  Agrippa  "  opposing  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
Castine,  Maine 

status,  under  revenue  laws,  during  occupation  by  British  troops, 
i,  171 
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**  Castine »»  Case,  i,  171 
"  Cato  "  ( George  Clinton ) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Catron,  John,  Assoc.  Justicc,U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  validity  of  grant  under  treaty  with  Frmnoe  (1802)  and 
with  Spain  (1819),  ii,  18,  n. 
suprcmitcy  of  ti-eaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  45 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territorieti 

and  effect  of  change  of  sovei-eignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  n. 
necessity  of  compliance  with  legislation  to  preserve  rights  and 

property,  ii,  184,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n, 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 
award  of  oommissioners  under  claims  convention  with  Mexico 

of  1839  and  treaty  of  1848,  ii,  296,  n. 
assignability  of  international  claims,  ii,  297,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  383,  n.,  384,  n. 
cited  that:  courts  cannot  determine  questions  of  fact  in  tzeatiet, 
ii,  360,  )i. 
where  Executive  has  placed  construction  on  treaties  of  cession 

as  to  teiTitory  included,  courts  will  sustain  him,  ii,  300,  n. 
Executive  and  I^ef^islative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
"Cantion^^  (Samuel  Chase) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Ceded  Territory 

effect  of  cession  on  status  of  inhabitants:  generally,  i,  18,  n.,  477, 
478,  48J»,  :>05,  5t>8;  ii,  loO,  172,  n.,  IIK),  280,  281 
view8  of  Buow.N,  J.,  and  Fuller,  Oh.  J.,  in  Downet  vs. 
Bidwell,  i,  477,  478,  492 
specifically  as  to: 

allegiance,  ii,  1G7,  191,  i\. 

citizenship,  ii,  \{\6,  n.,  175,  w. 

privilege  to  remove  themselves  and  personal  property,  ii, 

101 
redress  for  violations  of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  192 
removal  of  inhabitants,  ii,  172,  n. 
retention  of  nationality  of  origin,  ii,  176,  n. 
treatment,  i,  488-41K);  ii,  153 
extent  of  constitutional  protection  of  inhabitants  of ,  discussed  by 

Whitk,  J.,  in  Doirnrs  vs.  BidweU,  i,  480,  487 
ceases  to  be  foreign  immediately  upon  delivery  to  United  States, 

i,  490:  ii,  07 
effect  of  insurrection  of  inhabitants  of,  on  possession,  discussed  by 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fnttrtccn  Diamond  Rnvja  Case^  i,  566 
State  statutes  as  to  proving  title  to  grants  instates  carved  out 
of,  not  in  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  51 
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inTiolability  of  private  property  in,  ii,  153,  n.,  180,  ISO,  ?i. 

consent  of  inhabitants  not  necessary  to  validate  the  transfer,  ii,  159 

effect  of  cession  on  local  laws,  ii,  160 

question  for  Supreme  Court  whether  treaty- making  power  can 
annex  territory  and  reserve  to  Congress  right  to  establish 
status  of  inhabitants  and  extent  of  political  rights,  ii,  167- 
169 

political  status  of  Indians  within,  unaffected  by  cession,  ii,  173,  n. 

no  legislation  needed  to  make  it  domcKtic  instead  of  foreign,  ii,  180 

inhabitants  of,  must  comply  with  laws  of  new  sovereign,  ii,  180 

legislation  sometimes  necessary  to  render  effectual  treaty  stipula- 
tions regarding  status  of  inhabitants,  ii,  180 

indemnity  to  owners  of  property  by  ceding  sovereign  a  voluntary 
act,  ii,  181 
See  also  Guam;  Phelippines;  Porto  Rico 
eded  Conquered  TeiTitory,  ii,  152.  See  also  Conquered  Territory 
entral  America 

Great  Britain  withdraws  protectorate  from,  i,  98 

relations  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to,  i,  104,  n. 

treaty-making  powers  of  republics  of,  i,  223,  n.,  226,  n. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  138,  n.,  446,  454 

convention  with,  ii,  421 
entral  €k)vernments 

extent  of  power  lodged  in,  may  bo  matter  of  judicial  determinar 
tion  as  to  internal  affairs,  i,  138 
ereroy  Don  Rafael 

Spanish  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  United 
States  (1898),  i,  508,  513 
^rtiorari 

remedy  for  illegal  holding  for  extradition,  ii,  261 
ession 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  74,  ?i.,  79 

title  by,  i,  76,  n. 

territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  foreign  Power,  and  in  posses- 
sion, no  longer  foreign,  i,  120 

government  of  territories  as  affected  by  treaties  of,  i,  131 

power  of  the  Crown  to  cede  territory,  and  what,  i,  208,  n. 

provision  of  Belgian  Constitution  in  regard  to,  i,  224,  n. 

question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  cede  territory  in  accordance 
with  treaties,  i,  437 

right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  on  goods  brought  from  ports  in 
territoi-y  acquired  by,  to  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  i, 
443,  n. 

effect  of  treaties  on  status  of  territory  acquired  by  treaty  of,  i,  457 

treaties  of,  reviewed  by  White,  J.,  in  Downesya.  ItidweU,  i,  488, 489 

conditions  as  to  incor{)oration  into  United  Stntes  in  deeds  and  trea- 
ties referred  to  by  Wiiitk,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  488, 489 

36 
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alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  InnUar  Comcb  on  efbctol, 

i,  553 
and  possession  of  territory  discussed  by  Fullkb,  Gh.  J.,  in  Ftm- 

teen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i,  566 
treaty  of,  is  deed  of  ceded  territory  by  sovereign  grantor,  ii,  147,  ft. 
and  the  deed  must  receive  an  equitable  construction,  ii,  147,  i. 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  new  soyereign  by  trah 

ties  of,  ii,  154 
effect  of,  on  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  159 

on  local  laws  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  160 
effect  of  treaties  of,  on  property  rights  and  title  to  land,  ii,  175 
necessity  for  legislation  to  make  effectual  treaties  of,  and  to  ]ho- 

tect  property  rights,  ii,  180 
in  settlement  of  boundary  lines,  ii,  192 
treaties  of,  ii,  244 

and  extent  of  power  exercised,  ii,  280 
stipulations  in,  in  regard  to  status  of  inhabitants,  ii,  280 
effect  of  special  stipulations  in,  ii,  282 
right  to  indemnity  for  unjust  capture  is  right  attached  to  ownov 

ship  of  property  and  passes  to  use  of  ultimate  sufferer  on, 

ii,  287,  n.,  293,  n. 
Cession  of  Territory 

right  of  sovei-eign  Powers  to  cede  territory,  i,  72,  83,  n. 

to  other  Powers  than  United  States,  i,  80 

of  State  by  Central  government,  i,  413 

does  the  power  exist  in  govemmeut  ?  i,  437 

question  as  to  status  of  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Goam, 

i,  443 
cannot  be  made  by  treaty  without  consent  of  State  (question),  ii,  24 
question  as  to  delay  of  i^tifications  after  constitutional  powers  of 

both  goverumeDts  have  ratified,  individual  rights  being  nega* 

tived  or  suspended  meanwhile,  ii,  128,  129 
treaties  providing  for,  cannot  be  abrogated  by  war,  ii,  131,  n, 
concerning  treaties  involving  change  of  sovereignty  over  ceded  ter* 

ritory,  and  effect  thereof  on  laws,  persons,  and  property, 

ii,  149  et  aeq. 
during  peace  and  at  end  of  war,  ii,  150,  471 
often  a  result  of  war,  ii,  151 
by  Spain  to  United  States,  ii,  151,  «.,  167,  n. 
duty  of  acquiring  power  to  recognize  obligations  of  treaty  and  of 

international  law,  ii,  152 
effect  on  allegiance  of  inhabitants  and  their  personal  and  politioal 

rights,  ii,  160  et  aeq. 
protection  of  personal  rights  imder  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  170 
passes  sovereignty  only,  and  does  not  interfere  with  private  prop- 
erty, ii,  186,  n. 
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Chalmer 

cited  as  to  sundry  treaties,  i,  205,  n.,  206,  n. 
Chambers,  William  L. 

member  of  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  n. 
Chandler,  William  £• 

president  of  Spanisli  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  n. 
Chanej,  John  C. 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases,  Armstrong  vs.  United  States,  i,  502 
**  Charles  James  Fox  " 

replies  to  letters  of  **Agrippa''  opposing  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
Charlton,  John 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 

Chase,  George 

cited  as  to  difference  between  act  of  Congress  and  act  of  Parliament 
as  to  matters  covered  by  Constitution,  1,  68 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
views  on  the  Union  of  the  States,  i,  50,  n. 

cited  as  to:  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental 
principles,  i,  02,  n.,  180 
**  an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States,"  i,  250,  n. 
power  of  Supreme  Court  to  declare  treaties  void,  ii,  354,  n. 
Chase,  Samuel,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  constitution  and  powers  of  Continental  Congress,!,  238, 
n.,  247,  n, 
legal  status  of  the  Confederation,  i,  282 

right  of  Federal  government  to  modify  State  legislation  under 
treaty-making  power,  ii,  7,  12,  n. 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (^*  Caution '*),  i,  373,  n. 
Cherokee  Nation 

treaty  with  United  States  (1866),  ii,  85,  n. 
the  Dawes  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the,  ii,  207,  227,  n. 
status  in  1831,  ii,  209 
not  a  State  of  the  Union,  ii,  209 
rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  vested  in,  ii,  214,  n. 
construction  of  treaties  made  with  and  affecting  lands  of,  ii,  215,  n. 
present  status,  ii,  218 
transplanted,  ii,  219 
boundaries,  ii,  221,  n. 
status  of,  discussed,  ii,  231,  n. 
history  and  migrations,  ii,  235,  n. 

opinion  of  Justice  McLean  in  Lattimer  vs.  Poteet,  ii,  387 
Cherokee  Outlet 

Indian  title  to,  ii,  221,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  in,  ii,  230,  n. 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  84, 134,  386 
Chicago 

title  to  water  front  on  Lake  Michigan,  ii,  158,  n. 
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Chica^  Anarchists'  Case 

decisiun  iu,  as  to  alleged  treaty  rights  withheld,  ii,  55, «. 
Chicago  Insnlar  Tariff  Case.    See  Foubtbex  Diamond  Roros  Casb 
Chickasaws 

the  Dawes  CommissioD,  ii,  202,  n. 

transplaDted,  ii,  219 
ChUe 

struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  90,  n. 

convention  with  United  States  (1892),  ii,  305,  n. 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  421 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  422 
China 

dismemherment  of,  i,  89 

war  with  Great  BriUiu  (1857),  i,  207,  n. 

consular  couits  in,  i,  210,  ii. 

reciprocal  provisions  of  treaties  with,  in  reg^ard  to  immigratioD, 
travel,  and  purauit  of  business,  ii,  24  et  seq, 

rights  of  most  favored  nation,  ii,  27 

the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases^  ii,  87  et  seq. 

possibility  of  reclamations  by,  for  violations  of  treaty  stipalations, 
ii,  95,  96 

distribution  of  indemnity  paid  by,  under  treaty  of  1848,  ii,  296,  n. 

Chinese  indemnity  fund,  ii,  301,  n. 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n.,  340,  n.,  342,  n.,  343.  n., 
345 

treaties  and  conventions  with  United  States:  (1844),  ii,  87,  n.,  143,  n.; 
(1848),  ii,  296,  n.;  (1858),  ii,  27,  87,  n,,  301,  n.;  (1868),  i,  454; 
ii,  27,  28,  87,  n.,  99,  ».,  105,  n..  Ill,  n.;  (1880),  i,  454;  ii,  88,  n., 
94,  n.,  95,  n.,  99,  n.,  105,  »i.,  113,  n,,  115,  n.-118,  n.,  120,  ».; 
(1888),  ii,  01,  n.;  (1894),  ii,  25,  89,  n.,  Ill,  n.,  118,  n.,  119,  h. 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  423 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  425 

See  also  the  ''  Chinese  ^^  titles  hereafter  following 
Chinese 

anti-Chinese  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  held  void,  i,  62,  n. 

provisions  concerning  admission  into  Hawaii  and  immigration 
thence  to  the  United  States,  i,  219,  n. 

protection,  in  United  States,  of  personal  rights  and  liberties,  dis- 
cussed by  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  v«.  Bidwelly  i,  479 

provisions  as  to  immigration  into  Hawaii  in  Joint  Resolution  of  An- 
nexation, i,  514 

right  to  trial  by  jury,  to  determine  fact  of  lawfnl  or  unlawful  resi- 
dence, ii,  108,  n. 

naturalization  forbidden  to,  ii,  110,  n.,-112,  n. 

privileges  of  merchants  to  bring  body  and  household  servants,  ii, 
117,  n. 

decision  as  to  wives  and  children  of  Chinese  in  United  States,  ii, 
117,  n. 
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liave  no  right  to  locate  and  purchase  mines,  ii,  120,  n. 

power  of  Congress  to  deport,  ii,  122,  n.,  123,  n. 
Chinese  Actor  Case,  ii,  115,  n. 
Chinese  Baby  Case,   ii,  109,  n. 
Chinese  Cabin  Waiters'  Cases,  ii,  114,  n. 
Chinese  Dead  Body  Case,  ii,  51,  n. 
Chinese  Deportation  Cases,  ii,  103,  n. 
Chinese  Exclusion 

question  of,  before  tlie  Supreme  Court,  i,  454-466 

views  and  summary  of  Georj^e  S.  Boutwell,  ii,  120,  n. 
Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  ii,  86  et  seq.,  134,  n. 
Chinese  Imniigrration 

h'gal  questions  and  treaty  rights  involved,  ii,  24  et  8eq. 

treaty  provisions  for  regulation  of,  ii,  89,  n.  et  aeq, 

attempts  of  Pacific  States  to  suppress,  ii,  91,  n. 
Chinese  Immigrration  Statutes,  ii,  91,  n.-93,  n. 
Chinese  Laborers'  Cases,  ii,  114,  n. 
Chinese  Laundries 

municipal  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  discriminating  against,  held 
unconstitutional,  ii,  51,  n. 
Chinese  Laundry  Cases,  ii,  28,  n.,  31,  51,  n. 
Chinese  Merchant's  Case,  ii,  98,  n.,  114,  n. 
Chinese  Queue  Case,  ii,  29 
Chinese  Seamen 

status  on  American  vessels  in  American  port,  ii,  114,  n. 
Chinese  Wife  Case,  ii,  113,  n. 
Chinese  Women 

decision  of  Supreme  Court  regarding  admission  of,  ii,  28,  29 
Chippewa  Indians 

jurisdiction  of  Indian  charged  witli  murder  not  within  limits  of 
reservation,  ii,  230,  n. 
Chittenden 

cited  as  to  State  sovereignty,  i,  35,  n. 
Choate,  Bnfns, 

I'eport  as  to  legislative  authority  regarding  commercial  treaties,  i, 
438 
Choate,  William  0. 

counsel  in  Dooley  vs.  United  States,  i,  495,  496,  501,  502 
Choctaws 

the  Dawes  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 

transplanted,  ii,  219 

status,  ii,  219,  n. 
Chnrch 

agreements  between  States  and,  not  regarded  as  treaties,  i,  202,  n. 
Chnrch,  Ch«  J.  N.  Y.  Ct.  uf  Appeals 

cited  as  to:  extradition,  ii,  248,  n. 

right  to  hold  prisoners  for  causes  other  than  those  for  which 
extradited,  ii,  273,  n. 
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Chnrch  of  Jesns  Christ  of  Latter-Day  SaintSy  i,  128,  n. 
« Citizen  of  America,  A''  (Noah  Webster) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
<< Citizen  of  New  Haren,  A"  (Roger  Sherman) 

Constitational  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
«< Citizen  of  New  York,  A"  (John  Jay) 
CoDStitutiuual  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
<<  Citizen  of  Philadelphia,  A  "  (Peletiah  Webster) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Citizens 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  suability 

of  United  States  and  States  by  citizens  and  aliens,  i,  550 
rights  upheld,  as  to  military  government,  by  Bnowir,  J.,  in  FM 

Dooley  CoAe,  i,  500 
Citizenship 

distinguished  from  nationality,  i,  16,  n. 

rights  of,  in  ceded  territory,  i,  76,  n. 

dual  capacity  of  citizens  of  United  States,  i,  135 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 

of  inhabitants  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States;  views  of  Bbow5, 

J.,  and  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  477,  478,492 
unfitness  of  inhabitants  of  certain  acquired  territory  for;  viewi 

of  White,  J.,  in  Doionea  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  485 
effect  on,  of  treaty  stipulations,  discussed  by  Whitb,  J.,  in  Downn 

vs.  Bidxcell,  i,  489 
effect  of  cession  of  Spanish  territory  on;  treaty  of  1898  (in  fall), 

i,  508-513 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  citizenship, 

birth,  and  allegiance,  i,  550 
effect  of  cession  on  inhabitants;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Dia- 
mond Rings  Case^  i,  565 
of  inhabitants  of  Philippines  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen 

Diamond  Jiinffs  Case,  i,  568 
the  Chinese  Baby  Case^  ii,  109,  n, 

by  birth  and  by  naturali2:ation,  ii,  109,  w.,  173,  n.,  175,  n. 
question  of,  in  ceded  territory,  ii,  167,  168,  w.,  175,  n. 
judicial  leaning  in  favor  of  claimant,  ii,  169,  n. 
Florida  case  of  David  Levy,  ii,  160,  n. 
of  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  ii,  171,  n. 
of  free  negroes,  ii,  172,  n.-174,  n. 

usually  limited  to  civilized  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory,  ii,  173 
by  treaty  stipulation  a  form  of  general  naturalization,  ii,  175,  n. 
privileges  of,  do  not  arise  out  of  ownership  of  lands,  ii,  175,  n. 
nor  out  of  national  sovereignty  over  inhabitants,  ii,  175.  n. 
provisions  in  treaties  of  cession  as  to  retention,  by  inhabitants,  of 

former,  ii,  191,  n. 
Citizens  of  United  States 

no  power  in  United  States  government  to  exclude  or  deport,  ii, 

280 
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CiTiJ  Rights 

United  States  Supreme  Court  the  guardian  of,  i,  3,  n. 

of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  150 

effect  of  stipulations  in  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  discussed  by 
White,  J.,  and  Fullsk,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  489, 
492 

and  political  status;  effect  of  treaty  of  1898  (Spain)  on  inhabit- 
ants of  ceded  territory;  Gray,  J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwell,  i, 
490 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  rights 
guaranteed  by  Constitution,  i,  555 

difference  between  political  rights  and,  ii,  167,  n. 
CiTil  Bights  Bill,  ii,  61 
CiTil  War 

changes  of  sentiment  as  regards  Federal  and  State  governments 
since,  i,  81,  n. 

effect  on  theories  of  State  sovei-eignty,  i,  49,  n, 

established  the  nationality  of  the  United  States,  i,  56,  n. 

power  to  levy  duties  during  military  occupancy  discussed  by 
Bkown,  J.,  in  Firat  Dooley  Cane,  \,  499,  500 

courts  cannot  inquire  into  internal  condition  of  foreip:n  communi- 
ties in  order  to  distinguish  between  sedition  and  civil  war,  ii, 
359,  n. 
See  also  United  States 
CiTil  War  Claims 

submitted  to  arbitration  at  Geneva,  ii,  376,  n. 
CiTil  War  Claims  Convention  of  1880 

citizenship  of  claimant  involved  under,  ii,  296,  n. 
"CiTis"  (David  Ramsay) 

Coustitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n, 

views  on  the  treaty- making  power,  i,  390 
Claims 

once  rejected,  cannot  ])e  reviewed,  ii,  286,  n. 

against  foreign  governments  are  property  rights,  ii,  286 

national  distinp:uishcd  from  individual,  ii,  298 

duty  of  sovereign  power  in  regard  to  fraudulent,  ii,  309,  n. 

exercise  of  discretion  by  government  as  to  pressing  private  claim 
against  foreign  Power,  ii,  309,  ii. 

of  diplomatic  and  consular  oflBcors  against  United  States,  ii,  313,  n. 

of  citizens  of  United  States  against  foreign  governments,  ii,  313,  /». 

of  citizens  of  foreign  governments  against  United  States,  ii,  313,  n. 

of  United  States  citizens  against  United  States,  ii,  313,  n. 

enforcement,   by  United  States,  of  claims  not  enforceable  under 
State  laws,  ii,  322,  n. 
Claims  Conventions,  ii,  244 

legislation  eflfectuating  provisions  of,  i,  430,  n. 
Clark 

cited  as  to  sovereignty,  i,  19,  n. 
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Clarke,  Edward 

cited  as  to  extradition,  it,  249,  n. 
ClajT)  Henry 

champion  of  cause  of  South  American  republics,  i,  97,  n. 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if,  877,  n. 
Clayton,  J. 

cited  as  to  treaty  relations  with  Indians,  ii,  203,  n. 
Clayton,  John  M. 

framer  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  138,  n. 
author  of  i-eport  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
abstract  of,  ii,  446 

superseded  by  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  ii,  454 
See  also  Treaties 
Clereland,  G  rover 

application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  Venezuela  boundary  can, 
i,  96,  n.y  107,  w.-llO,  n. 
Clifford,  Nathan,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  necessity  of  legislation  to  effectuate  treaties,  i,  449,  m. 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  ungranted  lands  within  terri- 
tory ceded  by  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  ii,  154,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  105,  n. 
necessity  of  compliance  with  legislation  to  preserve  rights  and 

property,  ii,  184,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  204,  n. 

construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  215,  w.,  218,  n. 
status  of  claims  under  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  ii,  310,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  33^5,  n. 
opinion  in  Taylor  vs.  Morton^  ii,  68,  n.,  71,  n. 

cited  that  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free 
to  act  within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  362,  n. 
Clinton,  George 

president  of  Xew  York  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  365 
opposes  ratificiition,  i,  06") 

Constitutional  pampliloteer  ("Cato"),  i,  373,  n. 
Close  Construction 

views  of  John  Randolph  Tucker  as  to  limitations  of  treaty-making 
power,  ii,  3i)7 
Coasting  Trade 

defined  and  discussed  by  Browx,  J.,  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Caae, 

i,  504,  50.") 
status  of  Porto  Kico  as  to;  Brown,  J.,  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Ca»ey 

i,  504,  505 
with  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  referred  to  by  Bkown,  J.,  in  Porto  Rico 
Pilotwji'  Case,  i,  505 
Cobb,  Ch.  J, 

cited  as  to  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
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Coercion 

possibility  of  its  employment  against  refractory  States  discassed, 
1,  804,  n.,  306 

Coffee 

special  provisions  as  to,  in  Foraker  Act,  i,  516 
validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  355,  n. 
Collector  of  Customs  (Port  of  New  York).    See  Bidwbll,  Geobgb  R. 
Collectors  of  Customs 

charged  with  supervision  of  admission  of  aliens,  ii,  97,  n. 
Collision 

right  of  United  States  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  of,  on  high 
seas,  between  vessels  of  different  nationalities,  ii,  329,  n. 
Colombia 

cUiimof  United  States  against  (the  ''Montijo''  Case)  i,  142,  160, 

165 
treaties  and  conventions  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  425, 
427 
See  also  Ecuador;  New  Grenada;  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia; Venezuela 
Colonial  Commissioners 

appointed  to  negotiate  treaties,  i,  212,  215 
Colonies 

disregard  of,  in  treaties  made  by  European  Powers,  as  to  Amer- 
ican affairs,  i,  203 
in  America  used  as  make-weights  in  adjustment  of  European  dis- 
putes, i,  204 
transferred  from  one  Power  to  another  without  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, i,  204,  205 
have  no  treaty-making  power  except  through  the  Crown,  i,  208 
appointment  of  Crown  Commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  for,  i, 

212,  215 
for  treaties  affecting  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  see  Treaties  Appen- 
dix under  Great  Britain^  ii,  440  ei  aeq. 
Colonization 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 
Colorado 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  81,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  Ute  reservation,  ii,  230,  n. 
Columbia^  District  of.    See  District  of  Columbia 
Columbia  River 

discovery  of,  i,  78,  81,  n.,  216 
<« Columbian  Patriot,  A''  (Elbridge  Gerry) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Comity 

extradition  by;  the  Arguelles  case,  ii,  250  et  aeq. 

Commerce 

power  of  United  States  to  establish,  i,  117 

provision  in  Belgian  Constitution  regarding  treaties  of,  i,  224,  n. 
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provision  in  Venezuelan  Constitution  regarding  treaties  of,  i,  226,  m. 
rights  of  States  to  regulate,  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i, 

280,  n. 
liberation  of,  by  United  States,  i,  284 
Madison^s  proposition  concerning  regulation  of,  by  Central  goTern- 

ment,  i,  294,  n. 
Washington's  views  on  the  regulation  of,  i,  299 
necessity  of  central  treaty-making  power  to  the  extension  of,  i,  331 
regulation  of,  vested  in  Congress,  i,  380,  381;  ii,  121,  243,  244, 317,  a. 
always  the  subject  of  treaties,  ii,  243 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  ii,  316,  n. 
right  of  conquering  force  to  regulate,  ii,  306,  n. 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate;  views  of  Bbowk,  J.,  as  to  POrto 

Rico  tariff,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidvoell^  i,  478 
effect  of  special  provisions  in  treaty  of  1898  (Spain),  on  commerce 
of  Philippine  Islands;  Guay,  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  490 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  «onstnic- 

tion  of  commerce  clauses  in  Constitution,  i,  546 
foreign  and  domestic  distinguished;  Bbown,  J.,  in  Second  DodUji 

Case,  i,  570 
control  of  Congress  over;  Bbowx,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  570 
powers  of  State  and  Federal  governments  as  to  taxation  of,  dis- 
cussed by  White,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  573 
distinctions  between  foreign  and  interstate,  discussed  by  Browh,  J., 
in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  569;  Whits,  J.,  in  same,  i,  573; 
FuLLEB,  Ch.  J.,  in  same,  i,  579 
views  of  FuLLEB,  Ch.  J.,  as  to  Stite  and  Federal  taxation  of,  in 
Serond  Dooley  Case,  i,  581 
Commerce  and  Trade  with  Foreign  Nations 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 

See  also  treaties  and  conventions,  ari-anged  alphabetically  ac- 
cording to  countries,  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  ei  seq. 
Commercial  Agents 

jurisdiction  of,  in  foreign  territory,  ii,  337,  n. 
Commercial  Intercourse 

makes  the  world  one  nation,  i,  368 
Commercial  Names 

report  on  revision  of  statutes  relating  to,  ii,  325,  n. 
See  also  Tijade-Mabhs 
Commercial  Relations 

efforts  of  United  States  in  favor  of  liberal,  ii,  77,  n. 
reciprocal  lejjislation  in  regard  to,  ii,  372,  n. 
Commercial  Treaties 

discussion  as  to  necessity  for  legislation  to  render  them  effective, 

i,  432  et  seq. 
report  by  Rufus  Choate  concerning  legislative  anthority  in  matters 

of,  i,  438 
must  be  revived  after  war,  ii,  131,  n. 
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Commissions 

to  adjust  claims  of  United  States  citizens  ander  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1898),  i,  442 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     See  Fobbign  Relations  Com- 
mittee 
Compacts 

not  to  be  made  by  States  with  foreign  Powers  or  other  States  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  Congress,  i,  35,  n. 

antiquity  of,  i,  101 
**  Compromis '' 

special  act  of  arbitration,  ii,  376,  n. 
Comstock  A  Brown 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases  (Goetze  vs.  United  States)^  i,  466 
Concordats 

between  States  and  Pope  not  regarded  as  treaties,  i,  202,  n. 

provisions  in  Argentine  Constitution  concerning,  i,  227,  n. 
Condemnation 

of  property,  annulled  by  treaty  stipulation  for  restoration,  ii,  19 
Conditions 

in  deeds  and  treaties  of  cession,  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes 
vs.  Bidwell,  i,  488,  489 
Confederate  States  of  America 

treaty-making  power  expressed  in  Constitution  of,  i,  229,  n. 

their  status,  ii,  126,  n. 
Confederation  Congress 

inability  to  punish  infractions  of  treaties,  i,  300 
Confederation  of  States  (U.  S.) 

sovereignty  of,  denied  by  States^  Rights  School,  i,  243 

treaties  and  treaty-making  power  of  the,  i,  283,  n.,  349,  n.,  399,  n. 

dangers  of  foreign  invasion  under,  i,  300 

decay  of,  i,  313,  n. 

weakness   of    the  United  States   under,  and  inability  to  enforce 
treaties,  i,  356,  368,  391,  398 

drifting  apart  of  the  States  under  the,  i,  392,  n, 

existing  treaties  continued  under  the  Constitution,  i,  397,  399,  n. 

construction  of  treaties  negotiated  under,  i,  420 
See  also  Abticles  of  Confederation 
Confederations 

when  dealing  with  foreign  Powers  do  so  as  single  national  unit,  i, 
138 

central  government  of,  only  one  recognized  by  foreign  Powers,  i,  140 

responsibility  of  federal  government  for  acts  of  constituent  States, 
i,  141-166 

no  treaty-making  power  in  members  of  close,  i,  194,  n.,  196 

treaty-making  power  vested  in  central  government,  i,  196,  261 

treaty-making  power  in  members  of  loose,  i,  191,  n.,  196 

kinds  of,  i,  197,  n.,  198,  n. 

Phillimore*s  views  on,  i,  199,  n. 
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Confederations — co  ntinued 

treaty-making  powers  of:  Grerman,  i,  220,  228,  m. 
South  American,  i,  221,  223,  n^  227,  n.-22d,  n. 
constituent  States  limited  by  the  federal  act,  i,  238^  n.,  SS^a. 
Conference  of  Loudou  ( I8t>7),  i,  234,  n. 
Conferences*    See  International  Confebenoes 
Conflscation 

rights  of  Congress  as  to,  in  Territories,  i,  128 

by  State  laws,  of  debts  due  by  Americans  to  British  citixena,  i,  307; 

ii,6 
provisioi^s  of  Jay  treaty  in  regard  to,  i,  422,  n. 
States  cannot  p:iss  laws  confiscating  fi*anchises,  ii,  12,  «. 
provisions  of  British  treaty  of  1783  in  regard  to,  ii,  19 
See  also  Debts 
Conflict  of  Laws  (statutes  and  treaties) 

the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases^  i,  454-456;  ii,  87  etseq. 

State  and  Federal,  in  Anti  Chinese  Cases,  ii,  26  et  seq, 

whera  statutes  and  treaties  conflict,  they  most  be  coDatmed  as  if 

both  statutes,  ii,  65 
when  treaties  self-o{)ei*ating,  and  when  legislation  required,  ii,  fl7 
in  conflict  between  treaty  and  law,  the  latter  governs,  ii,  70 
where  treaties  and  statutes  conflict,  latest  controls,  ii,  84r-86,  96,  a., 

130,  147,  n.,  332,  n. 
relative  effect  of  ti-eaties  and  statutes  in  regard  to  Chinese  exclu- 
sion laws,  ii,  87  et  seq. 
supersession,  modification,  or  abrogation  of  treaties  by  sabseqnent 

acts  of  Congress,  ii,  129  et  seq. 
where  act  of  Congress  conflicts  with  prior  treaty,  courta  will  fol- 
low treaty,  ii,  182,  ii. 
treaties  and  statutes  to  be  construed  together  where  poasible,  ii, 

225 
in  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction  as  to  extradition, 

Federal  jurisdiction  will  be  sustained,  ii,  203,  264,  267,  n. 
Supreme  Court  must  decide  validity  with  reference  to  Constitution, 

ii,  384 
treaties  paramount  to  State  Iegislati<m,  see  Tbeatiks 
Congo*    See  Kongo 

Congress.    See  United  States  Congress 
Congresses  of  American  Republics^  i,  103,  n. 
Congressional  Resolution 

effect  of,  on  treaty  of  1898  discussed  by  Bbown,  J.,  in  Fourteen 
Diamond  Einga  Case,  i,  567,  568 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818),  i,  99,  n. 
Congress  of  Berlin 

action  in  re^^ard  to  Russians  acquisitions  from  Turkey,  i,  88 
Congress  of  Lima  (1847  and  1864),  i,  103,  n. 
Congress  of  the  Confederation 
debates  of,  i,  295,  u.,  296,  n. 
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Congrress  of  United  Colonies,  i,  23,  n. 
Confess  of  1690,  i,  249,  n. 
Connecticut 

sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 

ratifies  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  n. 

independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

Ccmstitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  n. 

position  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  306,  n. 

supports  New  Jersey  plan  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  305 

votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  343,  370,  n. 
Conquered  Territory 

how  governed  and  disposed  of;  Gbat,  J.,  in  Dotones  vs.  Bidtoell^ 
i,  490 

effect  of  military  occupation  of,  prior  to  treaty  of  peace;  Mab^ 
SHALL,  Ch.  J.,  quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell^ 
1,490 

▼lews  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  as  to  Congressional  action,  quoted  by 
Gbay,  J.,  in  Downe8  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  491 

methods  of  raising  revenue  in,  discussed  by  Bbown,  J.,  in  F%r8t 
Dooley  Case,  i,  497 

effect  of,  on,  and  military  government  over,  discussed  by  Brown,  J., 
in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  497,  498 

authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  effect  of  cession  on,  i,  553 

status  of  inhabitants  who  adhere  to  former  allegiance,  ii,  147,  n. 

ownership  of,  how  asserted,  ii,  151 

question  of  length  of  time  necessary  to  hold,  to  gain  title  by  pre- 
scription, ii,  152,  n. 

question  as  to  status  of,  ceded  by  treaty  of  peace,  conquered  dur- 
ing  war,  and  i-emaining  under  military  occupation  on  ratifica- 
tion of  treaty,  ii,  152 

if  unceded,  rising  by  inhabitants  not  treason,  ii,  152,  n. 

inviolability  of  private  property  in,  ii,  153,  n. 
Conqueror 

right  to  regulate  commerce  and  maintain  blockade,  ii,  306,  n. 

rights  of,  as  regards  inhabitants  of  conquered  teiTitory,  ii,  176,  n. 
Conquest 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  74,  n.,  76,  n.,  78,  168,  490 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by,  i,  116,  133,  n.,  492; 
ii,  147,  n. 

difference  of  effect  of,  as  to  foreign  Powers  and  as  to  citizens  of  the 
Union,  i,  169 

views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to,  i,  483 

effect  on  tarifif  during  military  occupancy,  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  496 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  prize,  mil- 
itary powers,  occupation,  government,  and,  i,  550 

acquisition  by,  does  not  impair  rights  of  private  property  in  terri- 
tory acquired,  ii,  147,  n. 
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title  by,  ii,  151,  n. 

clianfj^e  of  sovereignty  on,  ii,  180,  n. 
Conseut  of  the  Governed 

transfer  of  allegiance    of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  with  or 
without,  discussed,  i,  74,  n. 

in  transfers  of  territory,  not  required  under  international  law,  i,  83 

United  States  has  never  asked,  i,  84 

impracticability  of  ascertaining,  i,  86 

exceptions,  i,  87 

not  considered  in  transfers  of  American  colonies  by  European 
Powers,  i,  204,  205,  236 
Gonstantinopley  Empire  of 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Constitntion 

distinguished  from  a  league  or  treaty,  i,  332,  334,  n. 
Gonstitutional  Convention  of  1787,  i,  240,  n. 

discussion  in,  over  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  42 

the  first  ten  amendments  considered  in,  i,  65 

questions  of  enlarging  Federal  power  before  the,  i,  200  et  seq, 

its  members  and  their  work,  1,  202  et  seq, 

a  unit  in  lodging  treaty-making  power  in  Central  government,  i,  294 

historical  notes  on,  i,  294,  n. 

its  organization,  i,  297,  300,  519 

Washington  elected  president,  i,  297,  300 

Charles  Pinckney^s  plan,  i,  301 

the  New  Jersey  plan  submitted  to,  i,  305 

discussion  of  treaty-making  power  in,  i,  305 

living  questions,  not  theories,  before,  i,  307 

imposed  no  limitations  upon  treaty-making  power  of  Federal  gov- 
ernment, i,  307 

Alexander  Hamilton's  views,  i,  308 

motion  by  Luther  Martin  in  regard  to  treaties,  i,  313 

differences  and  compromises  in,  i,  313 

political  feeling  in,  i,  313,  n. 

Committee  of  Detail,  i,  314 

resolutions  as  to  treaties,  i,  314,  315 

resolutions  regardiu<;^  makiug  treaties  the  supreme  law,  i,  318 

debate  in,  as  to  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319 

opposition  to  treaty- making  power  being  vested  in  the  Senate,  i, 
319,  n.  et  seq. 

Committee  on  Style  and  Arrangement,  i,  326,  329 

letter  from,  as  to  ratification  by  the  people,  i,  329 
favors  centi-alizatiou  of  national  matters,  i,  330 

Constitution  adopted,  i,  330,  3.11 

what  its  records  demonstrate,  i,  331 

adjournment  and  dissolution,  i,  331,  337,  n. 

results,  i,  337 
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Constltntlonal  ConTention  of  17 S7 —continued 
the  Virginia  plan,  i,  403 

views  of  members  of,  as  to  treaty-raakiDg  power,  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  courts,  ii,  2 
record  of  debates  in,  considered  iu  deciding  effect  of  statute  or  res- 
olution, ii,  3 
debates  of,  reviewed  by  Fulleb,  Gh.  J.,  as  to  meaning  of  *^  direct  ^' 

and  'Mndirect"  taxes,  ii,  3,  n. 
resort  to  debates  of,  to  determine  ambiguities  in  construction,  ii, 
4,  n. 
Constitutional  Governments 

deriving  power  from  people  must  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to 
betray  or  abuse  trust,  ii,  352 
Constitutional  Guaranties 

of  peraonal  liberty  in  new  possessions  discussed  by  Bbown,  J.,  in 
Downes  vs.  Bidtoell,  i,  470 
Constitutional  Law 

the  measure  of  United  States  sovereignty  and  nationality  from  in- 
ternal standpoint,  i,  138 
courts  cannot  declare  laws  unconstitutional  because  they  violate 
national  contracts,  i,  452,  453 
Constltntlonal  Limitations 

to  be  considered  in  determining  nationality  and    sovereignty  of 

United  States,  i,  138 
a  matter  of  public  Icnowledge,  ii,  375 
Constitutional  Monarchies.    See  Limited  Monabchiss 
Constitutions 

extraneous  aids  to  construction  of,  ii,  4,  n. 
Construction 

of  constitution: 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  540 
by  spirit  and  not  letter;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  and  White,  J.,  in 

Downes  vs.  BidweAl^  i,  485,  402 
views  of  WuiTK,  J.,  in  Doicnea  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to  express  pow- 
ers, i,  485 
views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  .J.,  referred  to  by  Fulleb,  Ch.  J.,  in 

Second  Boole y  Ccme^  i,  581 
extraneous  aids  to,  ii,  4,  n. 
of  laws: 

where  statutes  and  treaties  conflict,  ii,  115,  116,  147,  n. 

presumption,  where  irreconcilable,  that  Congress  intended 
to  violate  ii,  117,  118 
treaty  must  fall  where  act  of  Congress,  if  not  rationally  con- 

struable  otherwise,  conflicts  therewith,  ii,  130 
statute  embraces  all  persons  within  its  scope  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  persons  without,  i,  457 
record  of  debates  in  Constitutional  convention  considered  in, 
ii,3 
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cuuits  cannot  be  bound  to  interpret  according  to  views  of  leg- 
islators, ii,  3 
opinions  of  legislators  not  admissible  in  aid  of,  ii,  4,  n. 
motive  of  legislature  not  admissible  in  aid  of,  except  so  far  ai 

disclosed  by  statute  itself,  ii,  4,  n. 
two  existing  statutes  tu  be  construed  jointly  if  possible,  ii,  ^ 
if  not  susceptible  of  joint  construction,  later  supersedes 
earlier,  ii,  05 
the  Russia  Hemp  CasCy  ii,  75,  n. 

where  possible,  treaties  and  statutes  to  be  construed  together, 
ii,  225 
of  tariff  and  other  laws  of  United  States;  alphabetical  list  of  au- 

tliorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  547 
of  treaties: 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Itisular  Cases  on,  i,  558 
effect  of  Congressional  resolution  on,  discussed  by  Fuller, 
Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Hinys  Case,  i,  565 
and  by  Brown,  J.,  in  same  case,  i,  567,  568 
bow  Indian  treaties  should  be  construed,  i,  562;  ii,  212,  215,  a., 
217,  n. 
alphal)etical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i, 
562 
how  determined,  ii,  :^6,  ji. 

peculiar  province  of  the  Judicial  department,  ii,  356,  n,  363 
of  uniformity  and  commerce  clauses  of  Constitution,  i,  546 
Consular  Conrention 

with  France,  i,  281,  284,  n. 
Consular  Courts 

case  of  the  Levant  Company,  i,  209,  n. 

origin  of,  i,  210,  n. ;  ii,  141,  n. 

in  other  states,  i,  210,  ;i. 

question  of  validity  of,  in  Japan,  ii,  140  et  seq. 

not  affected  by  constitutional  limitations  as  to  jury  trials,  ii,  141,  n, 

establishment  of:  in  foi-eigu  countries,  ii,  245 

in  United  States,  ii,  245,  :«1 
of  foreign  countries  in  United  States,  ii,  329 
tests  as  to  leiErality  of  existence,  ii,  345  et  seq, 
question  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  Japan,  over  foreign  seamen  on 

American  merchant  vessels,  ii,  345,  n. 
in  Japan,  ii,  345,  n.,  346 
appeals  from,  ii,  346 
question  of  right  to  try  criminals  without  juries,  ii,  346 

See  also  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  -105  et  seq. 
Consular  Representation 

provisions  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n.,  225,  n. 
Consuls 

right  of,  to  administer  on  estates  of  decedents  under  treaty  stipn- 
lations,  ii,  38,  n. 
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consent  of,  sometimes  required  before  United  States  courts  will 

take  jurisdiction  of  seamen^s  claims,  ii,  329,  n. 
under  special  circumstances  United  States  courts  will  take  such 
jurisdiction  even  against  protest  of  consul,  ii,329,  n.,  330,  n. 
of  foreign  nations  competent,  under  treaty,  to  hear  certain  cases 

in  which  their  own  citizens  are  concerned,  ii,  331 
status,  rights,  and  privileges,  ii,  336  et  aeq. 
Continental  Congress 

assumption  and  exercise  of  functions  of  General  government  by, 

i,  52 
declares  the  unity  of  the  National  government,  i,  189 
exercised  functions  of  revolutionary  government  for  Colonies  before 

Declaration  of  Independence,  i,  237-239,  246,  n.-250,  n.,  253, 

259,  n. 
views  of  Paterson,  J.,  on  the  constitution  of,  i,  238,  n.,  246,  n. 
views  of  Justice  Samuel  Chase  as  to  constitution  and  powers  of, 

i,  238,  n.,  247,  n. 
George  T.  Curtis's  views  on  constitution  and  powers  of,  i,  238,  n., 

247,  n. 
Burgesses  views  on  the  formation  of,  i,  239,  n. 
extent  of  sovereignty  in,  i,  242 

national  powers  of,  denied  by  States^  Rights  School,  i,  243 
claimed  and  exercised  sovereign  and  national  powers,  i,  243,  244, 

246,  n.,  249,  n.,  251,  n.,  252,  257,  259,  n.,  281 
views  of  Calhoun  and  John  Randolph  Tucker  as  to  powers  of, 

i,244 
derived  powers  from  the  people,  i,  247,  n. 
Story's  views  on  powers  of,  i,  251,  n. 
both  the  executive  and  legislature  of  the  nation,  i,  252,  n. 
first  organization  of,  i,  253 
basis  for  its  existence,  i,  254 
discussions  as  to  Federal  and  States'  rights,  i,  254 
the  document  of  **  Association,"  i,  255,  n. 
Declaration  of  July  6,  1775,  i,  255,  n. 
declares  a  perfect  union,  i,  255,  n. 
first  meeting  of,  i,  259,  n. 

possessed  treaty-making  power  before  adoption  of  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, i,  261 
ratifies  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  alliance  with  France,  i,  261 
rights  of  foreigners  under  treaties  made  by,  i,  267 
treaty  commissioners  appointed  by,  i,  268 
ratifies  treaties   with:    Great   Britain   (1783),  i,  276,  n. ;  Morocco 

(1787),  i,  280,  n. ;  Netherlands  (1782),  i,  278,  n. ;  Sweden  (1783), 

i,  279,  n. 
powers  exercised  by,  before  adoption  of  Articles  of  Confederation, 

i,  282 
efforts  toward  liberation  of  commerce,  i,  284 

87 
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exercise  of  treaty-making  power  by,  i,  284,  n. 
close  scrutiny,  by  States,  of  powers  exercised  by,  i,  286, 287 
inability  to  enforce  its  decrees,  i,  292,  n. 
defects  in,  i,  376,  n. 
Continental  Treaty  of  1856,  i,  103,  n. 
Contraband  of  War 

provisions  of  Jay  treaty  in  regard  to,  i,  421,  n.,  422,  ii. 

status  of  vessel  attempting  to  depart  from  blockaded  port  with, 

ii,  307,  n. 
goods  may  be  unloaded  from  vessel  in  blockaded  port  after  being 
put  on  board,  ii,  308,  n. 
Contracts 

definition,  i,  193,  n. 

importance  and  binding  force,  i,  193,  n. 

nations  bound  by,  as  well  as  individuals,,  i,  193,  it. 

power  of  States  to  make,  i,  200 

See  also  Lbx  Loci  Contbaotus 
Conyention  of  1754,  i,  249,  n. 
Conyentions 

between  States,  i,  193,  n. 

definition  and  methods  of  conclusion,  ii,  367,  n. 
International,  to  which  United  States  is  party.    See  Treaties  Ap- 
pendix, ii,  522  el  seq. 
note  on  General  Postal  Union,  ii,  531 
See  also  Hague  Treaties 
Conricts 

ri^Iit  of  States  to  prohibit  immigration  of,  ii,  30 
Cooley^  Thomas  M. 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  8 
**  stite,"  '*  nation,"  and  **  sovereignty,''  i,  19,  n. 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62,  n, 
twin-birth  and  co-ordinate  growth  of  ideas  of  independence 

and  unity,  i,  240-248,  n. 
troaty-making  power,  i,  407 
his  "ronstitiitional  Limitations,"  i,  407 
Coolidgo,  T.  Jefferson 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
Copyright 

right  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning,  cannot  be  nullified  by 

treaty,  i,  447,  n. 
under  control  of  Federal  government  by  express  constitutional  pro- 
visions, ii,  328 
compilation  of  laws  relating  to,  ii,  328,  n. 

largely  protected  by  reciprocal  legislation  and  executive  proclama- 
tion, ii,  328,  n.,  372,  n.,  373,  n. 
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laws  of  1891,  ii,  373,  n. 

for  proclamations  extending  privileges,  see  under  each  country  in 
Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  et  aeq. 
Corbin 

views  on  necessity  of  vesting  treaty-making  power  in  Central  Gov- 
ernment, i,  361 
Corea«    See  Kobsa 
Costa  Bica 

treaty  and  convention  with,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  428 
Couderty  Frederick  B.,  Jr., 

counsel  in:  De  Lima  and  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  468,  460,  475 

Coudert  Brothers 

counsel  \u:  De  Lima  and  Downes  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  468,  469,  476 
**  Country  " 

official  definition  of  the  word,  i,  166 
**  Country  many  A  '*  (Roger  Sherman) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 

Court  of  Claims 

recognition  of  international  law  hy,  ii,  188,  n. 

decisions  that  international  law  should  govern  dealings  with  In- 
dians, ii,  223 

British  subject  may  sue  United  States  in,  ii,  295,  n. 

decisions  of,  not  reviewable  by  Supreme  Court,  ii,  284,  n.,  299,  n. 

jurisdictiou  of,  ii,  288,  u.,  299,  n.  et  seq,^  310,  n. 
over  cases  arising  from  treaties,  ii,  299,  n. 

right  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain  to  sue  United  States  in,  ii,  299,  n. 

intention  of  Congress  in  act  of  1894  concerning,  ii,  299,  n. 

establishment  of,  ii,  299,  n. 

refusal  to  talce  jurisdiction  of  claims  dependent  on  any  treaty  stip- 
ulation unless  referred  by  special  act  of  Congress,  ii,  301,  n. 

French  Spoliation  Claims  referred  to,  ii,  301,  n. 

the  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.'s  case,  ii,  302,  n. 

special  appeal   to  Supreme  Court  from,  ii,  302,  n. 

rules  of,  ii,  303 

status  as  an  international  tribunal,  ii,  304 

jurisdiction  over  claims  of  citizens  of  United  States  against  foreign 
governments,  ii,  304 

case  of  The  ''  Essex"  in,  ii,  306,  n. 

case  of  Atocha  vs.  Mexico^  ii,  306,  n. 

the  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards,  ii,  .309,  n. 

the  Meade  Case,  ii,  310.  n. 

refusal  of  Supreme  Court  to  determine  generally  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
362,  n. 
Court  of  Commissioners  of  ^*  Alabama  "  Claims 

establishment  of,  ii,  290,  n. 

decisions  and  awards  of,  conclusive  as  to  amount,  but  not  as  to 
party  entitled,  ii,  292,  n. 
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Court  of  Prirate  Land  Claims 

establishment  of,  ii,  180,  n.,  183,  n. 
Courts 

limitations  on,  as  to  matters  within  Congressional  power;  opinioii 
of  Bbown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  473 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting  territorial  courts;  Tiews  of 
Brown,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  476,  477 

established  during  military  occupancy;  powers  discussed  bj 
Brown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Ccue,  i,  600 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  in  full,  i,  519- 
534 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  powenof, 
i,  545 
powers  to  construe  treaties,  i,  558 
suability  of  United  States  and  States  by  citisens  and  alienSi 

i,  550 
powers  in  regard  to  determining  effect  of  treaties,  i,  568;  ii,  2| 

156,360 
limitations  on  such  powers,  ii,  360 

cannot  inquire  into  motives  of  legislators  except  as  disclosed  on 
face  of  acts  or  infei*able  from  operation,  ii,  32,  n. 

bound  to  uphold  legislative  department  of  govemment  in  abrogat- 
ing treaties,  ii,  129,  n. 

cannot  extend,  by  judicial  decision,  the  operation  of  a  treaty  against 
the  construction  placed  thereon  by  political  departmoits  of 
government,  ii,  148,  n. 

have  power  to  nullify  all  Congressional  action  which  woold  interfeie 
with  such  personal  rights  as  should  be  enjoyed  by  inhab- 
itants of  any  territory  under  jurisdiction  of  United  States,  ii, 
167,  n. 

Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  State  court  from  pro- 
ceeding \Tith  trial  of  prisoner  for  offense  for  which  he  was 
not  extradited,  ii,  275 

have  no  jurisdiction  over  claims  by  United  States  citizens  against 
foreign  governments,  ii,  299 
special  exceptions  to  this  rule,  ii,  302 

concurrent  jurisdiction  of  circuit  and  district  courts  with  Court  of 
Claims,  ii,  300,  n. 

obligation  of  citizen  preferring  claim  to  subject  himself  to  jurisdio- 
tion  of  properly  constituted,  ii,  310,  n. 

both  State  and  Federal,  clothed  with  complete  jurisdiction  to  ad- 
minister justice  as  between  citizens  or  foreigners,  ii,  331 

rule  for,  in  determining  condition  of  belligerency,  ii,  359,  n. 

cannot  inquire  into  internal  condition  of  foreign  communities,  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  civil  war  and  sedition,  ii,  359,  n. 

consular.     See  Consular  Courts,  and  under  each  country  in  Trea> 
ties  Appendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
See  also  Judicial  Notice;  Judiciabt 
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Cowen 

opiDion  in  the  McLeod  Case,  i,  142-145 
Cox,  J. 

cited  as  to :  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws  and  constita* 
tions,  ii,  21,  it. 
evidence,  procedure,  and  habeas  corpus  in  extradition  case, 
ii,  267,  n. 
€0x69  Alfred  €•>  J. 

cited  as  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  i,  489,  n. 
decisions  in:  Dominican  sugar  case,  ii,  73,  n. 
De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  469 
Coze,  Brinton 

cited  as  to  power  of  making ^nd  enforcing  treaties,  i,  288,  n. 
€0X69  Tench  ('*  An  American  Citizen*^) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Cox  ExtraditioD  Case,  i,  178 
Cranchy  J. 

cited  as  to  distribution  of  award  by  French  Claim  Commiflsion  of 
1831,  ii,  298,  n. 

Creasy,  Edward  S. 

cited  as  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  107,  n.,  113,  n. 
Creditors 

protected  by  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  United 
States,  i,  276,  277 
Creeks 

the  Dawes  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
treaty  with  State  of  Georgia  (1821),  ii,  209,  n. 
transplanted,  ii,  219 
Crimes 

constitutional  provisions  affecting  crimes  against  United  States. 

See  Constitution  in  full,  i,  519-534 
State  statutes  providing  punishment  for,  not  in  conflict  with  treaty 

stipulations,  ii,  51 
supremacy  of  State  in  legislation  in  regard  to,  upheld,  ii,  56,  n. 
Criminal  Jurisdiction 

of  United  States  courts  over  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  including 
parts  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ii,  317,  n. 
Criminals 

though  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  State,  surrender  of,  may  be  sub- 
ject of  treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power 
witliout  consent  of  State,  i,  5 
questions  concerning,  considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High 

Commission,  i,  214,  n. 
constitutional  right  to  trial  by  jury,  ii,  335 

does  not  extend  to  consular  courts,  ii,  336 
transfer  of,  from  consular  jurisdiction  to  United  States  prisons,  ii, 
343,  n. 
See  also  Fugitives  from  Justicb 
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Crittenden,  Joho  J. 

opinion  that  act  of  Congress  stands  on  same  footing  as  trefttj  u 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  ii,  147,  n. 
Cross  Ts.  Harrison 

views  of  Bkowx,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to  overmlliig  of 

Fleming  vs.  Parje^  i,  470 
referred  to  and  discussed  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^ 

U  484 
reviewed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell  (dissenting),  i, 

492 
quoted  from,  by  Brown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case^  i,  4d8 
Dooley  Case  distinguished,  i,  499 
Crossman  ys.  United  States,  Hawaiijui  Islands  Insular  Case 

absti*act  of  records,  briefs,  arguments,  and  decisions,  i,  506,  507 
Crown  Lands 

of  Great  Britain  in  American  colonies,  how  transferred  to  the  new 
nation,  i,  242,  246,  n. 
Cmdner,  Madame 

framer  of  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  98,  n. 
Cruel  and  Unnsnal  Punishments 

prevention  of,  by  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign  oountries, 
ii,  343,  345,  347 

Cnba 

exchanged  between  Spain  and  England,  i,  82 

consent  of  governed  not  asked  in,  in  1762  or  1764,  i,  83 

scheme  of  the  Panaraa  Congress  to  free,  i,  102,  n. 

relations  of  the  United  States  with,  i,  104,  n. 

importance  to  United  States  of  its  geographical  position,  i,  104,  a. 

attitude  of  United  States  in  regard  to,  i,  104,  n. 

the  Monroe  doctrine  and,  i,  104,  111,  n. 

acquisition  by  foreign  Power  forbidden  by  the  United  States,  i, 

105,  108 
position  of  United  States  in,  i,  130 
the  anti-Spanish  riots  in  New  Orleans  consequent  upon  events  in, 

i,  149 
status  arising  out  of  United  States  military  occupation  of,  i,  173 
Spain  relinquishes  sovereignty  of,  i,  173,  182,  507-513;  ii,  151,  n. 
the  Nedy  Case,  i,  174  et  seq. ;  ii,  200 
executive  orders  relating  to,  i,  175,  «. 
the  Teller  Resolution,  i,  173,  n. 
relations  of  United  States  with,  controlled  by  international  law, 

i,  175,  n, 
the  Foraker  Amendment  as  to  fi*anchises  in,  i,  175,  n. 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  i,  175,  n. 
Constitutional  convention  in,  i,  175,  n. 
criminal  cases  and  extraditions,  i,  176 
sanitary  provisions  in  regard  to,  i,  177,  n. 
United  States  coaling-stations  in,  i,  177,  n. 
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future  self-government  of,  i,  177,  n. 

military  administration  of  the  island,  i,  183,  n. 

foreign  territory  within  act  of  June  G,  1000,  i,  184,  n. 

question  of  recognition,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  Republic  of, 

i,  187,  n. 
status  as  to  foreign  Powers,  i,  189 
restored  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  i,  206,  n, 
claims  for  destruction  of  property  in,  i,  443,  n. 
the  Arguelles  extradition  case,  ii,  250  et  seq, 
claims  arising  out  of  the  ^^  Maine '^  explosion,  ii,  313,  n. 
reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  affairs  in,  ii,  313,  n. 
recognition  by  Congress  of  condition  of  public  war  with  Spain,  ii, 
359,  n, 
this  action  i^ot  recognized  by  Supreme  Court,  ii,  359,  n. 
claims  concerning,  settled  by  Spain  by  protocol,  ii,  371,  n. 
Calloniy  Shelby  X.,  U.  S.  Senator 

views  on  authority  of  House  of  Representatives  in  treaty-making 
matters,  ii,  457,  n. 
Carie,  Smithy  &  Maxwell 

attorneys  in  Hawaiian  Islands  Case^  i,  506 
Curtis,  Benjamio  Robbiasy  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41, 
80,  n. 
necessity  of  legislation  to  validate  treaties,  i,  448 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  261,  n. 
rights  of  United  States  consuls  over  seamen  on  American  ves- 
sels in  foreign  ports,  ii,  333,  n. 
opinion  in  Taylor  vs.  Morton^  ii,  68,  71 
Curtis,  F.  Kingsbury 

counsel  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Case^  i,  503,  504 
Curtis,  George  Ticknor 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  8 
nationality  and  sovereignty  of   United  States  government,  1, 

20,  n.,  244 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  i,  29,  n. 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  i,  46,  n, 
Albany  plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  i,  238,  n., 

247,  n. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  i,  240,  n. 
twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth  of  ideas  of  independence  and 

unity,  i,  240,  247 
history  of  earlier  Congresses  of  United  States,  i,  253,  n. 
dual  chai*acter  of  United  States  government,  i,  256,  n. 
adoption  of  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  commercial  relations  of  United  States  in  1783,  i,  280 
history  of  tiie  Confederation,  i,  282 
weakness  of  a  mere  federative  union,  i,  289,  n. 
dangers  of  disintegration  of  the  Union,  i,  290,  n. 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  292,  n. 
formation  of  national  government,  i,  292,  n. 
origin  of  Federal  Convention,  i,  203,  n. 
history  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  297,  n.,  300,  n. 
Washington's  conviction  of  necessity  for  national  union,  i,  200 
negotiation  of  treaties  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  i,  322,  n. 
vesting  of  treaty-making  power  in  the  President,  i,  328,  320,  n. 
centralization  and  nationalization  of  government,  i,  336,  n. 
ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  340,  n.,  341,  n.,  343,  II.-347,  ik, 

354,  n.,  356,  n.,  359,  n.,  363,  n.-366,  n. 
Virginia's  influence  on  New  York's  Constitutional  Conventioii, 

i,  356,  71. 
question  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  359,  n. 
adoption  of  Article  YI  of  the  Constitution,  i,  402 
judicial  construction  of  treaties,  i,  404,  n. 
his  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  i,  299,  400 
description  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Goustitntional  Con- 
vention, i,  354,  n.j  363,  n. 
bibliography  of  the  Constitution,  i,  374,  n.,  395,  n. 
CnrtiSy  William  Edmond 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases:  Dooley  vs.  United  Stales^  i,  496,  496,  507 
Porto  Rico  Pilotarje  Case^  i,  503 
Curtis,  Mallet -Prevost,  &  Colt 

proctors  in    Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Case^  i,  503 
Cnshingy  Caleb 

views  on:  right  of  United  States  to  regulate  by  treaty  the  succes- 
sion of  property  in  States  as  to  citizens  of  another  country, 
i,  40,  n. 
acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
Confjressional  action,  referred  to  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen 

Diamond  Rings  Case^  i,  569 
consular  courts,  ii,  143,  n.,  337,  n. 
Cashing,  William 

vice-president  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Constitution, 

i,  344 
cited:  as  to  ric^ht  of  Federal  government  to  modify  State  laws  under 
treaty-making  power,  ii,  7,  8,  12,  n. 
that  it  is  peculiar  province  of  judicial  department  to  construe 
treaties  and  statutes,  ii,  363,  n. 
Customs 

regulation  of,  reserved  to  States  under  Articles  of  Confederation, 

ultimately  leadinjj  to  abandonment  of  Articles,  i,  266 
Board  of  General  Appraisers'  jurisdiction  defined;  Bbowh,  J.,  in 
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Goetze  vs.  United  States  and  Crosstnan  vs.  United  States,  i, 
506,  607 
laws  of  Hawaii;  resolution  of  annexation  (in  full),  i,  513-515 
Executive  ordei-s  as  to  tariff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 
construction  of  treaty  and  statutes  as  to  importation  of  articles 

tlirough  mails  under  treaty  of  Berne,  ii,  300,  n. 
on  goods  brought  to  and  from  new  possessions,  see  Duties;  New 
Possessions;  Philippines;  Porto  Rico;  Tabiff 
Costoms  Administratire  Law 

cases  under,  i,  120,  121,  n. 
Customs  Tariff 

international  agreement  for  publication,  ii,  528 

Dallas,  J. 

cited  as  to:  extradition  of  Russian  deserter,  ii,  256,  n. 
judicial  notice  of  public  treaties,  ii,  327,  n. 
trade-mark  case  under  treaty  witli  Germany,  ii,  327,  n. 
Dalxelly  Representative  (of  Pennsylvania) 

resolution  offered  by,  regarding  control  of  House  of  Representatives 
over  tariff  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  affecting  tariff,  i,  457,  n. 
Dana,  Francis 

member  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  344 
Dana,  Richard  Henry 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Danielf  Peter  yirian,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  as  to:  time  of  treaties  going  into  effect,  ii,  128,  n. 

continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  166,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  362,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  383,  384,  n. 
Daniels,  J. 

right  to  hold  prisoners  for  causes  other  than  those  for  which  ex- 
tradited, ii,  273,  n. 
Danish  West  Indies 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to  the,  i.  111,  n. 
tariff  question  before  Supreme  Court  concerning  sugar  from,  i, 
45-2-454;  ii,  72,  n. 
Dantzic 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Darie 

views  on  the  treaty-male ing  power,  i,  367,  368 
DavieS)  Sir  Louis  H. 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
DariSy  Cash  man  K. 

United  States  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
(1808),  1,508,  513 
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author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  3T7,  n. 
DariSy  Daridy  J* 9  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Coui-t 
cited  as  to:  rights  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  38,  n. 

power  of  States  to  prove  title  to  grants  cai*yed  out  of  ceded 

territory,  ii,  56,  n. 
inheritance  case  under  Swiss  treaty  (1850),  ii,  127 
extent  of  Congressional  legislation  to  enforce  provisions  of  In- 
dian treaties,  ii,  144,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  n. 
effect  and  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  n.,  213,  ik, 

217,  n. 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
railroad  land  gi-ants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n. 
French  Spoliation  Claims,  ii,  284,  71. 
right  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain  to  sue  United  States  in  Cooit 

of  Claims,  ii,  299,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  301,  n.,  304,  n. 
establishment  of  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, ii,  335,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 
position  in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  CasCy  ii,  86,  n. 
Daris,  J.  €•  Bancroft 

cited  as  to:  nationality  and  sovereignty  of  United  States  govern- 
ment, i,  244 
twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth  of  ideas  of  independence  and 

unity,  i,  24(5,  247 
plenary  powers  exercised  by  Congress  befoi-e  adoption  of  the 

Constitution,  i,  250,  251 
national  powers  of  the  Ignited  States  government,  i,  251 
rights  secured  by  United  States  in  early  treaties,  i,  263,  n. 
treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
exercise,  by  Contiuent:il  Congress,  of  national  and  sovereign 

powers,  i,  281 
inability  of  (^entral  government  to  enforce  its  decrees,  i,  289,  n. 
construction  of  treaties,  ii,  367,  n. 
views  on  the  .lay  Treaty,  i,  421,  ».,  423,  71. 
synopsis  of  rules  for  construction  of  treaties,  ii,  145 
compilation  of  treaties  between  United  States  and  foreign  Powers, 

ii,  241,  n. 
note  on  consular  courts  and  exterritoriality,  ii,  335,  71. 
special  representative  to  London  to  ratify  treaty  of  Washington 
(1871),  ii,  3v«^l,  71. 
Dawesy  Henry  L. 

chairman  of  Dawes  Indian  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
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Dawes  Indian  Commission,  ii,  201,  219 
Dawson 

views  on  the  treaty-making  power,  i,  363 
Dawson,  Henry  B. 

editor  of  **The  Federalist,"  i,  374,  n.,  386,  n. 
cited  as  to  cases  under  the  New  York  Trespass  Act,  ii,  36,  n. 
Dawson,  J. 

cited  as  to  continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  terri- 
tory, and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  166,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  of  cession  on  allegiance  of  inhabitants  and 

their  political  and  personal  rights,  ii,  168,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n. 
Day,  William  R.,  Secretary  of  State 

signs  peace  protocol  of  August  12,  1898,  i,  507 

United  States  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  with  Spain  (1898),  i, 

508,  513;  ii,  125,  n. 
appointed  international  arbiti-ator  from  United  States,  ii,  376,  n. 
Dayton,  John 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 
and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  325,  n. 
Deady5»  J. 

views  and  decisions  on:  anti-Chinese  legislation,  ii,  27,  93,  n.,  114,  n., 
115,  n.,  117,  n.,  119,  n.,  120,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  of  cession  on  allegiance  of  inhabitants  and 

their  political  and  personal  rights,  ii,  168,  n.,  174,  n, 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  230,  ?).,  231,  n. 
status  of   Oregon   Indians   after  settlement  of  Northwestern 

boundary,  ii,  233,  n. 
practice  and  jurisdiction  in  exti'adition  cases,  ii,  264,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  333,  )i. 
Dean,  Silas 

United  States  commissioner  in  treaties  with  France,  i,  260 
Debts 

contracted  by  separate  States  of  a  confederation  are  public  in  char- 
acter, i,  101  et  aeq, 
negotiations  and  treaty  provisions  between  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  concerning,  i,  276,  277,  307,  421,  n.;  ii,  6,  19 
recovery  of,  under  treaties,  i,  268,  ?i.,  287,  n. 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  paramount  to  State  confiscation  acts,  i,  277 
Decatur,  Commodore 

negotiates  treaty  with  Algiers,  ii,  409 
Declaration  of  Independence 

use  of  the  term  "Unit<?d  States"  in,  i,  25,  n. 

promulgation  of,  i,  238 

by  American  Colonies  the  united  act  of  all,  i,  238,  241 

Burgesses  views,  i,  239,  n. 

use  of  the  word  **  we  "  in,  i,  239,  n. 
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Story ^8  views  as  ti>  unity  of  declaration  by  all  the  Colonies,  i,  MO 
George  T.  Curtis's  views  on,  i,  240,  n. 

an  act  of  paramount  and  sovereign  authority,  complete  and  peifect 
in  itself,  i,  241 
and  ipso  facto  working  dissolution  of  allegiance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, i,  241 
the  act  of  the  whole  people,  i,  241 
made  the  States  sovereign  and  independent,  i,  249,  n. 
emphasized  claim  of  Congress  to  exercise  national  powers,  i,  2S2 
did  not  create  thii-teen  sovereign  States,  i,  259,  n. 
debates  on,  i,  29C,  n. 
Declaration  of  Paris  (1856) 

abolition  of  privateering  by,  i,  284,  n.,  ii,  369,  ru 
Declaration  of  War 

concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  necessary  to  a,  i, 
402,  n. 
Declarations  of  Accession  to  Existing  Treaties 
definition  and  method  of  conclusion,  ii,  368,  n. 
Decorations*    See  Authobizations,  etc. 
De  Facto  GoYcrnments 

defined  by  Field,  J.,  ii,  126,  n. 
Definitions 

author* s  note,  i,  16 

list  of  cases  in  which  terms  used  in  the  United  States  Constitutioii, 
and  in  tariff  and  other  laws,  have  been  judicially  determined, 
i,  548 
See  also  Words,  etc. 
Delaney,  J. 

cited  as  to  protection  of  title  of  church  property  in  Alaska,  ii,  180,  n. 
Delaware 

ratifies  Articles  of  Confedemtion,  i,  257,  n. 
independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
represented  at  meeting  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Cen- 
tral government,  i,  294,  n. 
supports  New  Jersey  Plan  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  305 
opposed,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  to  a  national  government,  i, 

305,  n. 
votes  against  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  it. 
unanimously  ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341 
Delegated  Powers 

no  portion  can  be  lost,  i,  39 

reason  for  their  delegation  to  Central  government,  i,  44,  n. 

See  also  United    States    Constitution;    Unitkd   Statks 
Government 
De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell  {Insular  Case) 

title,  filing  of  record  in  United  States  Supreme  Court,  list  of  coun- 
sel, and  summary  of  brief  and  arguments,  i,  468,  468 
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followed  in:  First  Dooley  Case,  Bbown,  J.,  !,  409 

Croasman  vs.  United  States,  as  to  duties  from  Hawaii,  i,  506, 507 
Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  Fuller,  Gh.  J.,  i,  564 
Democracies 

difficulties  in  dealing  with  foreign  Powers,  ii,  379,  n. 

DeniOy  J. 

cited  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  36 
Denmark 

question  of  plebiscite  in  Sohleswig  regarding  annexation  to,  i,  84,  n. 

tariff  question  before  Supreme  Court  concerning  sugar  from  Daniik 
West  Indies,  i,  452-454;  ii,  72,  n. 

treaty  with  United  States  (1826),  i,  452,  453;  ii,  72,  n.,  78,  n. 

convention  with  United  States  (1857),  i,  452,  n.,  453 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  429 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  431 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 

establishment  of,  i,  420.     See  also  Depabtmbnt  of  Statk 
Department  of  State 

organization  of,  i,  420 

negotiation  of  treaties  in  hands  of,  i,  420 

claims  made  to,  for  failure  to  fulfil  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  71-75 

may  be  charged  with  supei*visiou  of  admission  of  aliens,  ii,  97,  n. 

claims  against,  for  interest  on  Spanish  claims,  ii,  305,  n. 

duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ii,  357,  n. 

negotiation  of  treaties  through,  ii,  365,  366 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

entrusted  with  supervision  of  admission  of  aliens,  ii,  97,  n. 

decisions  in  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  ii,  102,  n. 
Departments  of  Goyernment 

constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to.  See  Constitution  in  full,  i, 
519-534 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  separate 
function  of  each,  i,  54^3 
See  also  Executive  Department;  Judicial  Dbpabtmekt; 
Legislative  Department 
Dependent  States 

Halleck^s  views  as  to  status  of,  i,  210,  n.,  211,  n. 
Deportation 

power  of  Congress  to  deport  aliens,  ii,  122,  n.,  123,  n. 
DerschOTia 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Descent  of  Property 

otherwise  within  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  State,  may  be  subject  of 
treaty  by  Xational  government  with  foi-eign  Power  without 
consent  of  State,  i,  5 

right  of  aliens  to  inherit  in  California,  under  treaty,  ii,  59 

regulation  of,  by  United  States,  under  treaty,  ii,  322,  n. 

treaties  regulating,  paramount  to  State  legislation,  ii,  240,  243,  888 
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Deserters 

treaty  stipulations  regarding,  ii,  80 

question  as  to  ri^ht  of  Executive  to  surrender  to  foreign  govem- 

ment,  ii,  254 
question  of  extradition  of,  ii,  256,  n.,  257,  n. 
extradition  of,  refused  on  special  grounds,  ii,  266,  n. 
consular  power  as  to  arrest  of,  ii,  336,  n.,  342,  n. 
Detention.    See  Riour  of  Detention 
Dentsclie  Bond.    See  Germanic  Coxfedbbatioh   ] 
Diamond  Rings.    See  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings 
Dickinson,  John 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n.,  305,  it. 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319,  320,  n. 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (^^Fabius"),  i,  373,  n. 
Diekema,  Gerritt  E. 

member  of  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  n. 
Dillon,  J. 

cited  as  to  :  taxation  of  lands  sold  by  Indian,  ii,  214,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations,  ii,  231,  n. 
points  of  pi-actice  in  extradition  case,  ii,  267,  n. 
Dingley,  Nelson 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission^  i,  213,  m. 
Dingley  Tariff  Act 

cases  under,  i,  118,  n.-123 

not  applicable,  after  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Porto  Kico,  i,  121 
or  to  Philippine  Islands;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond 
Rings  Case,  i,  563-567 

Diplomacy 

not  a  judicial,  but  an  executive  function,  i,  143 
Diplomatic  Agreements 

definition,  and  methods  of  conclusion,  ii,  370,  n. 

list  of,  see  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  ei  9eq. 
Diplomatic  Relations  witli  Foreign  Nations 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Direct  Taxes.    See  Taxes 
Discovery 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  74,  n.,  78,  81,  n. 

right  of  United  States  to  acquii-e  territory  by,  i,  116,  492 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  dissenting  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  492 
views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  483 

right  of,  as  to  Indian  lands,  ii,  20-1,  205,  ru 
Discretion 

exercise  of,  by  government,  as  to  pressing  private  claims  against 
foreign  Power,  ii,  309,  n. 
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District  of  Columbia 

not  a  State,  i,  27,  n. 

status  of,  as  compared  to  States  and  Territories;  views  of  Brown,  J., 

in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  476 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  status  of,  i,  540 

IK>broiitcha 

ceded  to  Roumania  by  Russia,  i,  77,  n. 
Documents 

intei-national  convention  for  exchange  of  official,  ii,  625 
Dolloz 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Domestic  Trade.  See  Coasting  Trade 
Domicile 

provision  of  Germiin  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n, 

status  of,  in  respect  of  natives  of  one  country  domiciled  in  an« 

other,  a  matter  of  international  concern,  ii,  00,  n, 
rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  country  other  than 

tlieir  own,  ii,  101,  n. 
commercial  domicile  not  forfeited  by  temporary  absence  at  domi- 
cile of  origin,  ii,  102,  n. 
question  of  transfer  of  allegiance  determined  by,  ii,  176,  n. 
Dominican  Republic 

convention  with  United  States  (1867),  ii,  70,  73,  n.,  431 
sugar  tariff  case,  ii,  73,  n. 
proclamation  (1891)  affecting,  ii,  431 
Dooley  vs.  United  States  (No.  1)  [Insular  Case) 

synopsis  of  case,  ar(^uments,  briefs,  and  decisions,  i,  495 

Foraker  Act,  provisions  as  to  duties  in  Porto  Rico  upheld;  Brown,  J., 

i,  496 
distinguislied  from  Cross  vs.  ffarrisouy  as  to  duties  prior  to  Foraker 

Act;  Bkowx,  .!.,  i,  408,  499 
dissenting  opinions  referred  to,  i,  501 
followed  in  Armsfronf/  vs.  United  States^  i,  502 
Dooley  vs.  United  States  (No.  2)  {Insular  Case) 
abstract  of  record,  briefs,  and  arguments,  i,  501 
duties  under  Foraker  Act  in  Porto  Rico  sustained  by  Brown  and 
White,  JJ.  ;  Fuller,  Cli.  J.,  dissenting,  i,  569-585 
Downes  vs.  Bidwell  {Insular  Case) 

title,  filing  of  record  in  Supremo  Court,  list  of  counsel,  and  sum- 
mary of  briefs  and  arguments,  i,  474-476 
opinions  of  Supreme  Court  in,  i,  476  et  seq. 
discussed  by  Filler,  Cb.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i, 

566 
followed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case^  i,  572 
Drake,  Oh.  J. 

cited  as  to  extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  new  sov- 
ereign by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  157,  n. 
status  of  ^*  Alabama '^  claims,  ii,  288,  n. 
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cited  as  tx):  distribution  of  indemnity  paid  by  China  andor  tm^of 
1848,  ii,  296,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  301,  n. 
question  of  interest  on  Mexican  claim,  ii,  306,  n. 

Dred  Scott  Case 

views  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  commented  on  by  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima 

vs.  BidwelU  i,  471,  472 
authority  of,  commented  on  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Dotonea  vs.  BOm^ 

1,477 
discussed  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  489 
Droit 

defined  by  Black,  ii,  41,  n. 

Droit  d'Aubaine 

American  citizens  exempt  from,  in  France,  i,  262,  263,  n.;  ii,  15,  m^ 

16 
convention  at  Wiirtemberg  for  abolition  of,  ii,  40,  n. 
abolished  by  treaty  with  Bavaria  (1845),  ii,  41,  n. 
defined  by  Black,  ii,  41,  n. 
Droit  de  Detraction 

American  citizens  exempt  from,  in  France,  i,  263,  n.;  ii,  16,  a. 
inheritances  of  aliens  free  from,   under  treaties  between  UnitMl 

States  and  Sweden,  ii,  o9,  n. 
abolished  by  treaty  with  Bavaria  (1845),  ii,  41,  n. 
Droit  de  Retraite 

abolished  by  treaty  with  Bavaria  (1845),  ii,  41,  n. 
Drammond)  J. 

cited  as  to  catting  of  timber  on  Indian  lands,  ii,  217,  n. 
Dner,  William  A. 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  8 
treaty-making  i>ower,  i,  398-403,  n. 
obligation  of  treaties  upon  (.-ongress,  i,  444  446,  n, 
commentator  on  the  Constitution,  i,  398 

Dnggan,  J. 

action  in  Cox  extradition  case,  i,  178 

Dnrell,  J. 

cited  as  to  jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  331,  a. 

Duties 

the  laying  of,  i,  418,  419 

question  whether  treaties  involving,  can  be  valid  without  consent 
of  House  of  Representatives,  i,  439-441 

question  how  far  power  of  House  to  lay,  is  controlled  by  treaty- 
making  power,  i,  440 

right  of  Coiij^ress  to  imi)ose,  on  goods  brought  from  ports  in  terri- 
tory acquired  by  treaty  to  other  ports  of  the  United  States, 
i,  443,  ?j. 

right  of  Congress  to  lay,  cannot  be  nullified  by  treaty,  i,  447,  n. 
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Duties — contin  ued 

stipulations  of  convention  with  Denmark  regarding  (1857),  i,  452, 
n.,  453,  n, 

paid  on  goods  from  Porto  Rico  prior  to  Foraker  Act  recoverable; 
Bkown,  J.,  in  Goetze  vs.  Unittd  Stattttj  i,  407;  iui>e  Lima  vs. 
Bidwell,  i,  409,  470,  474 

paid  on  goods  under  Foraker  Act  not  i-ecovcrable;  Bbown,  J.,  in 
Downea  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  475,  482 

different  classes  collected  in  Porto  Kico  discussed  in  Fir8t  Dooley 
Cane  by  Bkown,  J.,  i,  41)0 

tariff  history  of  occupied  territory  during  Mexican  War  discussed 
by  Bkown,  J.,  in  Fimt  Dooley  Case,  i,  498 

improperly  levied  in  Porto  liico  after  ratification  of  treaty  and  be- 
fore Foraker  Act;  Brown,  J.,  in  Firist  Dooley  Case,  i,  499 

limitation  as  to,  on  merchimdise  from  United  States  during  military 
occupancy;  BitowN,  J.,  iu  Firttt  Dooley  Cast,  i,  499,  500 

in  Porto  Rico,  when  leg;il  and  when  illegal;  Bkown,  J.,  in  Arm- 
strong vs.  United  Stales,  \,  502,  503 

paid  on  merchandise  from  Hawaiian  islands  held  illegal;  Brown,  J., 
in  Crossman  vs.  United  States,  i,  500,  507 

to  and  from  Porto  Rico  under  Foraker  Act,  i,  515-517 

no  export  duties  on  goods  from  Porto  Kico  ijy  Foraker  Act,  i,  517 

Executive  orders  as  to  tariff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  construction  of  uniform- 
ity and  commerce  clauscH  of  the  Constitution,  i,  546 

on  merchandise  from  Philipi)iue8  illegal  after  ratification  of  treaty; 
FuLLEK,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fonrfcfn  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i,  503-507 

under  Foraker  Act  sustained  as  to  goods  in  Porto  Rico;  Brown,  J., 
in  Second  Doolry  Case,  i,  500;  White,  J.,  in  same,  i,  573; 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  dissents,  i,  579 

uniformity  of,  see  Tariff 
Dwarrisy  Fortunatus 

cited  as  to  extraneous  aids  to  construction  of  statutes,  ii,  4,  n, 

Earle,  J. 

cited  as  to  rights  of  aliens  under  treaty  of  1845  with  Grand  Duchy 
of  Ilesse,  ii,  38,  n. 
Eastern  Hemisphere 

i-ecent  acquisitions  by  the  United  States  in,  i,  110,  n. 
East  Florida.    See  Florida 
East  India  Company 

though  sovereign  in  peace  and  war  with  native  princes  and  people 
was  represented  by  British  government  in  foreign  relations, 
i,  210,  n, 
Ecuador 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  431 
proclamations  alTectin^,  ii,  432 
See  also  Colombia 

38 
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EdmondSy  J. 

cited  as  to:  necessity  of  legislation  to  carry  treaty  stipulatioDS  into 
effect,  ii,  81 
status  of  Indians,  i!,  207,  n. 

effect  and  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  n. 
extradition,  ii,  259,  n. 

necessity  of  legislation  to  validate  extradition  ti*eaty,  ii,  324,  n. 
EdmandSy  George  F. 

views  as  to  limitation  of   governmental  powers  by  fundamental 

principles,  i,  64,  n. 
author  of  i-eport  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Edmunds  Act,  i,  128,  n, 
Edwards,  J. 

cited  that  titles,  to  be  protected,  must  have  existed  at  time  of  treaty 
of  cession,  ii,  180,  n. 
Egjpt 

limitations  on  treaty-making  power  of,  i,  233,  n. 
United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  m.,  342,  n.,  343,  n. 
commercial  agreement  with  (1884),  ii,  432 
proclamation  affecting,  ii,  433 

See  also  Gkeat  Bbitain;  Ottoman  Porte;  Tukkkt 
Election 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  in  full,  i, 
51»-534 

Ellioty  Jonathan 

cited  as  to:  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n.  et  seq, 

lodgment  of  treaty-making  power  in  Central  government,  i,  294 
ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  340,   n.,  341,  n.,  343,  n..-348,  lu, 

3.">1,  7i.,-353,  71.,  a35,  n.,  357,  7j.,  358,  «.,  300,  ii.,-:)70,  n. 
his  collection  of  Debates,  etc.,  i,  295,  n. 

author  of  "The  American  Diplomatic  Code,^'  ii,  242,  n. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver 

favors  ratification  of  Constitution  by  State  legislatures,  i,  333,  n. 

leads  Connecticut  in  ratifying  Constitution,  i,  344 

Constitutional  pamphleteer  (*'  A  Landholder"),  i,  373,  n. 

cited  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  13,  n. 

Emery,  J. 

cited  as  to:  State  statutes  conflicting  with  Indian  treaties,  ii,  34,  a. 
treaty  ritjhts  of  Penobscot  Indians,  ii,  214,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians  in  Maine,  ii,  229,  jl 

Emigration 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 

stipulations  of  treaties  regarding,  between  United  States  and  Swe- 
den, ii,  39 

right  of,  recognized  in  treaty  with  China  of  1868,  ii,  88,  n.,  99,  w. 

special  treaty  provisions,  see  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Ap* 
pendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
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Emineut  Domainy  Bight  of 

transfer  of,  i,  75,  n. 

exercise  of:  by  Central  governineut,  ii,  244 

under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  283 
power  of  United  States  to  exercise,  in  Territories  affected  by  Indian 

treaties,  ii,  200,  n. 
wide  extent  of  power  as  to  claims  botli  of  citizens  and  of  States, 

ii,  314-321 

Empirey  American 

reference  to,  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  quoted  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Dowries 

vs.  Bidwell,  i,  477 
development  of,  by  expansion;  Brown,  J.,  in  Dotonesva,  Bidwellf 
i,  481,  482 
Endllch 

cited  as  to  extraneous  aids  to  construction  of  statutes,  ii,  4,  n. 
Engrland 

use  of  the  term,  i,  24,  n. 
subdivision  of,  by  Alfred,  i,  309,  n. 
See  also  Great  Britain 

English  Language 

use  of,  in  diplomatic  arrangements,  ii,  367,  n. 
Equal  Duty  Clauses 

construction  of,  ii,  148,  n. 

See  also  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  406  et  8eq. 
Erie,  Lake 

acquisition  of  Horseshoe  Reef  in,  by  United  States,  i,  76,  79,  81,  n.; 
ii,  372,  n, 
Europe 

changes  of  sovereignty  in,  i,  75,  7i.,  83  and  n. 

balance-of-po\ver  theory,  i,  87 

Powers  of,  restrained  by  Monroe  doctrine  from  acquiring  American 

territory,  i,  88,  89 
attitude  of  United  States  toward  affairs  and  governments  of,  i,  90, 

n.,  91,  /*.,  95,  n.,  110,  n. 
interference  by  Powers  (»f,  in  affairs  of  Spain,  i,  91,  n.,  97,  n.,  99  n. 
attitude  of  Powers  toward  South  American  republics,  i,  97,  n. 
Powers  of,  support  monarchical  institutions,  i,  99,  ?i. 
development  of  treaty-making  in,  i,  203,  204 

American  colonies  the  subject  of  treaties  between  Powers  of,  i,  236 
Eyarts,  William  M. 

protests  against  the  Halifax  fisheries  award,  i,  432,  n. 
cited  as  to:  Hise-Silva  treaty  concluded  with  Nicaragua,  but  not 
ratified,  ii,  367,  n. 
reciprocal  le<]:islation  regarding  wrecking  and  salvage  on  Great 
Lakes,  ii,  373,  n. 
agreement  by,  allowing  interest  on  money  received  from  Mexico, 

not  bindinf]j  on  successors,  ii,  371,  n. 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
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views  on  the  Cuban  question,  i,  104,  n.,  105,  n.,  109,  n. 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  3T7,  m. 
Exchange  of  Territory 

acquisition  by,  i,  74,  ii.,  77,  n.,  79 

provision  of  Belgian  Constitution  in  ragard  to,  i,  224,  n. 
Excise.    2See  Commekce,  Regulation  of 
Exeeutiye 

discussions  in  Constitutional  Convention  over  powers,  terms,  etc., 

of,  i,  313 
proposed  powei-s  and  duties  of,  i,  316 
question,  in  Constitutioual  Convention,  as  to  vesting  treaty-makiiig 

power  in,  i,  319,  w.,  322,  326-328 
treaty-making  power  vested  in,  with  consent  of  Senate,  i,  327,  380, 
390,  391,  396,  397,  400,  n.-402,  n,,  406,  411,  412,  415,  420,  427,  *.- 
431,  434,  4^5,  444,  /*.,  448,  450,  525,  526;  ii,  83,  122,  ii.,  124,  »., 
216,  71.,  246,  n.,  321,  n.,  358,  359,  365,  374,  n.,  397 
proposal  to  vest  treaty- making  power  in,  alone,  i,  347,  350,  n, 
reasons  (given  in    ''The  Federalist**)  for  vesting  treaty-making 

power  in,  i,  383 
with  Semite,  may  bind  the  nation  in  legitimate  contracts,  i,  400,  n. 
when  vested  with  treaty-making  power,  also  vested  with  necessary 

power  to  make  a  valid  contract,  i,  401,  n. 
cannot  be  deprived,  by  treaty,  of  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, i,  409 
acts  in  mattera  executive  in  character,  i,  409 
views  of  J.  N.  Pomeroy  on  foreign  relations  and  the,  i,  409 
the  constitutioual  organ  of  communication  with  foreign  Powers,  i, 

412 
the  efficient  agent  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  i,  412 
scope  of  treaty-making  power  discussed  in  matter  of  the  Jay  treaty, 

i,  421  et  svq. 
views  of  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  as  to  powers  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  involving  duties,  i,  440 
governtnent  of  Philippines  vested  in.  i,  441,  444,  w. 
powers  and  duties  of:  in  general.     See  Constitution,  in  full,  i,  519- 
534 
specifically:  to  execute  extradition  treaties,  ii,  81 

with  Senate  and  consent  of  other  contracting  sovereign,  to 

annul  treaties,  ii,  122,  n. 
to  call  out  armed  f(>rces  without  declaration  of  war,  ii,  124 
to  conduct  peace  ne<;otiatious  and  conclude  treaty  of  ]>eace, 

ii,  124 
to  punish  violations  of  treaties  by  Indians,  ii,  222 
under  treaties,  and  extent  to  which  Congress  can  delegate 

powt-r  to,  ii,  144.  n. 
to  extradite  without  treaty,  ii,  250  et  seq, 
under  treaty  but  without  legislation,  ii,  256 
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specific  powers  and  duties  of — continued 

to  extradite  criiiiiDals  under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  323, 71. 
vested  in  President,  ii,  354,  n. 

to  determine  questions  of  reciprocity  in  tariff  matters,  ii,  355,  n, 
as  regards  declaration  of  war,  ii,  3<$0 
share  in  government  and  disposition  of  conquered  territory,  i,  400 
war  powers  discussed;  Hbown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case^  i,  497  et  seq. 

8eq, 
questions  as  to  good  faitli  of  nation  in  observance  of  treaties  re- 

feri*ed  to  Congress  and,  ii,  86 
commander-in-chief  of  army  and  navy,  i,  525;  ii,  124,  n. 
veto  of,  overridden  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houses,  ii,  130 
function  to  decide  political  questions,  ii,  140,  n. 
in  abcCence  of  treaty  stipulations,  has  no  power  to  deliver  fugitive 

to  foreign  government,  ii,  248 
Congress  cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the,  ii,  354,  n. 
appointment  of  ambassadors  by,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Senate, 

il,  359,  360 
right  to  make  payments  under  treaty  and  disregard  injunctions,  ii, 

362,  n. 
popular  control  over,  ii,  363 
action  under  tariif  act  of  July  24,  1807,  ii,  373,  n. 
action  under  copyright  law  of  1891,  ii,  373,  n. 
usually  keeps  Senate  informed  of  pending  treaty  negotiations,  ii, 

378,  ?i. 
final  decision  as  to  ratification  of  treaties  rests  with,  ii,  381 
See  also  Treaty-Making  Poweu 
Execntiye  Department  of  Goyeniment 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting.     See  Constitution  in  full,  i,  519, 

534 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  separate  function  of 

each  department  of  government  of  United  States,  i,  543 
power  to  construe  treaties,  i,  558 
treaty-making  power  a  function  wholly  within  domain  of  legisla- 
tive department  and,  ii,  354,  355 
control  of  foreign  relations  vested  almost  wholly  in,  ii,  356,  357, 

359,  n. 
questions  as  to  division  of  powers  between  legislative  department 

and,  relate  to  construction  and  not  to  making  of  treaties,  ii, 

357,  n. 
controlled  by  people  of  United  States,  ii,  363 
generally  acts  in  accordance  with  American  policy  and  American 

principles,  ii,  3(i3 
question  as  to  power  to  submit  dispute  to  arbitration  by  Hague 

Court  without  iSenatorial  action  thereon,  ii,  376,  n. 
views  of  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning,  ii,  378,  n. 
Executive  Orders 

effect  of,  during  war;  military  powers;  duties  in  occupied  territory; 
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effect  of  ratification  of  treaty  of  peace;  BROWif,  J.,  in  I'M 

Dooley  Case^  i,  497  et  seq. 
as  to  tariif  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 
Execntiye  Proclamation 

question  as  to  right  to  make  treaty  stipulations  effective  by,  i,  458,  il 
Exhibitions.    See  Intebnatioxal  Exhibitions 
Expansion 

United  States  policy  sustained  by  courts  and  people,  i,  134 
the  cornerstone  of  American  prosperity,  i,  135 
grave  questions  which  will  arise  out  of,  and  different  views  in  re- 
gard to,  discussed  by  Hbown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i, 
478,  479,  481,  482 
alphabetical  list  of  cases  cited  in  Insular  Cases  as  to:  power  of 
United  States  to  acquire  territoiy,  i,  537 
operation  of  Constitution  over  territory,  i,  538 
Expatriation 

right  of:  natural  to  and  inherent  in  all  people,  ii,  113,  n. 

always  asserted  by  political  department  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment, ii,  169,  n. 
for  definitions  of,  see  Wobds 
Exports.    See  Commsbce,  Regulation  of 
Export  Taxes 

forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  i,  125 

duties  on  importations  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  i, 

125 
questions  as  to  status  of  recently  acquired  territory  of  United  States 

concerning,  i,  127 
question  raised  in  Second  Dooley  Case^  i,  501 
prohibited  by  Foraker  Act  on  goods  from  Porto  Rico,  i,  517 
views  of  White,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case  as  to  meaning  of.  i,  573 
California  case  reviewed  by  White,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case^  i,  574 
stamps  on  bills  of  lading  illeg-al;  cases  cited;  Brown  J.,  in  Second 

Dooley  Cane,  i,  575 
views  of  Fui.LEK,  Ch.  J.,  as  to,  discussed  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i, 
579,  584 
Exterritoriality 

consular  courts  of  foreign  countries  in  the  United  States,  ii,  329 
consular  courts  established  by  United  States  in  foreign  countries, 

ii,  334 
privilege  of.  accorded  to  vessels  of  war,  admitted  into  law  of  nations 

as  matter  of  courtesy,  ii,  343,  ?!.,  344,  n. 
note  on,  ii,  343,  ?j.-345,  n. 

See  also  Consular  Courts  ;  and  under  each  country,  in  Ti^aties 
Appendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
Extradition 

States  cannot  deliver  fugitives  to  foreign  Powers  without  consent 
of  Congress,  i,  35,  n. 


« 
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Cuban  criminal  cases,  i,  177 

provision  of  Revised  Statutes  in  regard  to,  i,  178,  n. 

opinion  of  Supreme  Court  in  Neely  Case,  i,  178,  n. 
i/Anson's  views  on,  i,  207,  n. 

ti-eaty  stipulations  and  legislation  concerning,  i,  431,  n. 

cases  with  Great  Britain  under  treaty  of  1842,  ii,  79 

General  Statute  of  1848  concerning,  ii,  81 
V  power  of  Executive  to  execute  treaties  for,  ii,  81 

cases  with  France  under  treaty  of  1843,  ii,  81,  n. 

preliminary  examination  before  judge  or  commissioner,  ii,  105,  n. 

where  no  other  provision  made  by  treaty  or  statute,  surrender  may 
'-^'  be  made  by  executive  authority  of  President,  ii,  105,  n. 

treaties  providing  for,  suspended  during  war,  ii,  131,  n. 
^""^^treaties  of,  ii,  244 

X  United  States  jurisdiction  in  regard  to,  ii,  245 

treaty-making  power  exercised  in  regard  to,  ii,  245 

considered  in  relation  to  bills  of  rights,  ii,  246,  n. 

to  foreign  countries,  not  permissible  in  absence  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions, ii,  247 
./purely  a  matter  of  treaty,  ii,  247,  n.,  251,  n.,  269,  n. 

regulated  in  United  States  by  Revised  Statutes,  ii,  247,  n. 

States  lack  power  to  surrender  fugitive  criminals  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, ii,  248,  n. 

authorities  on,  ii,  249,  n. 
^  power  of  Executive  to  extradite  without  treaty,  ii,  250  et  8eq. 

the  Arguelles  Case,  ii,  250  et  seq. 

not  justifiable  merely  because  of  heinousness  of  offence,  ii,  251,  n. 

forcible  seizure  and  delivery  of  criminal  to  foreign  Powder,  unless 
authorized  by  treaty,  is  only  official  kidnapping,  ii,  251,  n., 
252,  n. 

case  of  deserter  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  by  President  Adams, 
ii,  257,  258 

power  of  Congress  to  extradite  in  absence  of  treaty,  ii,  259 

the  Neely  Case,  ii,  260 

rights  of  persons  held  for,  from  United  States,  ii,  261 

prisoner  cannot  of  right  be  released  on  bail  pending  inquiry,  ii,  261 

prisoner  can  be  surrendered  under  law  passed  after  alleged  offense 
committed,  ii,  261 

prisoner  has  no  right  to  jury  trial  here  or  to  be.  guaranteed  jury 
trial  by  country  to  which  surrendered,  ii,  261 

where  treaty  exists,  power  cannot  be  exercised  except  in  accordance 
therewitli,  ii,  261 

construction  of  provisions  of  treaty  with  Mexico  (1861),  ii,  262 

evidence  must  make  out  prima  facie  case,  ii,  262 

examination  pendinp:,  ii,  262 

proceedings  rej^ulated  by  special  act,  ii,  262,  n. 

acts  of  1789,  1848,  and  1882  discussed,  ii,  262,  n. 
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in  conflici  betweeu  Federal  and  State  laws,  Federal  jurisdiction  will 
be  sustaineil,  ii,  2G3,  204 

foreign  country  only,  and  not  individual,  may  institute  proceed- 
ings for  extradition,  ii,  2G4,  n. 

as  a  rule,  not  exercised  in  regard  to  political  offences,  il,  265 

jurisdiction  of  United  States  in  cases  of,  ii,  266,  n. 

rights  of  persons  extradited  to  the  United  States,  ii,  266 

prisoner  can  be  tried  ouly  for  offence  for  which  surrendered,  ii,  268 
et  stq, 

leading  case  of  United  States  vs.  Rauscher,  ii,  268,  n. 
.    fugitives  from  United  States  surrendered  to  authorities  abroad  mkj 
test  validity  of  surrender  before  courts  of  country  surrender- 
ing them,  ii,  268 

delivery  of  fugitives  based  on  comity,  ii,  268,  n.,  270,  lu 

mostly  regulated  by  treaties,  ii,  269,  n. 

must  be  negotiated  through  Federal  government,  ii,  269,  lu 

requirements  of  national  honor,  ii,  269,  n, 

construction  of  statutes  relating  to,  ii,  271,  n. 

the  subject  of  treaties  with  all  civilized  nations,  ii,  271,  n.,  466 

Federal  courts  will  not  interfere  with  State  court^s  trial  of  prisoner 
abducted  in  foreign  country  and  not  extradited  under  treaty, 
ii,  276,  w.— 279,  n. 

power  of  United  States  concerning,  either  based  on  treaty-making 
power  or  an  attribute  of  nationality  and  sovereignty,  ii,  279 

fugitives  voluntarily  rctui-ning  cannot  invoke  interference  of  Fed- 
eral  court,  ii,  279 

governed  by  rules  of  international  law,  ii,  279 

former  lack  of  right  in  United  States  to  deport  or  surrender  crimi- 
nals, ii,  823,  71. 
right  established  under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  323,  n. 

legislation  by  Congress  enforcing  treaties  for,  ii,  323,  n. 

See   also  treaties  and  conventions  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii, 
pp.  4(V)  pt  srg. 

Extra-territorial  Courts.    See  Coksclar  Courts 

"Fabins''  (John  Dickinson) 

Ponstitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Fairbanks,  Charles  W. 

chairinnii  ot  ,.\nM'i  ic:ui  (  ommission  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High 

f'oniniission,  i.  2\l\.  u. 

Falkland  Islands 

qufstion  of  recognition  of  jurisdiction  of  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
over,  ii.  :>.')^.  n. 
Faulkner,  Charles  J. 

memhrr  of  A uk1<»- American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
FaTored  Nation  Clanse.    See  Most  Favored  Nation  Clausx 
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fealty 

reservation  of,  in  sale  of  territory,  i,  75,  n. 
See  also  Allegiance 
"  Federal '' 

views  of  Rufus  King  as  to  the  term,  i,  310,  n.,  312 
Federal  Courts 

obligations  of  treaties  upon,  ii,  18,  19 

will  protect  aliens  within  treaty  stipulations  from  infractions  of 
guaranteed  rights  by  State  legislation  or  Constitutions,  ii, 
90,91 

right,  under  treaty-making  power,  to  extradite  criminals,  ii,  323,  n. 
"Federal  Farmer,  A''  (Richard  Henry  Lee) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  )i.,  387 
Federal  GoYernment 

distinguisiied  from  a  national,  supreme  govei-nment,  i,  303,  n. 
See  also  United  States  Goveknmext 
"Federalist,  The" 

its  appeai-anco  and  effect,  i,  374 

notes  on,  i,  374,  n. 

its  position  in  Europe,  i,  375-377,  n. 

views  of  statesmeu  and  others  on,  i,  375,  7I.-377,  n. 

views  of  authors  of,  as  to  treaty-making  power,  not  always  followed 
by  the  courts,  i,  376-;37H,  :)S3;  ii,  2 

references  to  treaty- making  power  in,  i,  378-387 

authorship  of,  i,  380 

cited  as  to:  abrogation  of  treaties,  i,  400 
treaty-making  power,  i,  449,  n.,  450,  n. 
Federalists 

Constitutional  literature  of,  i,  373 

support  Jay's  treaty,  i,  430 
Federal  Jadiciary 

Bill  of  Rights  of  the,  i,  7,  n. 

advantage  as  forum  for  settling  disputes  as  to  treaty  rights,  ii,  32 
Federal  Jarisdiction 

attempts  to  extend,  beyond  terms  of  Constitution,  carry  onus  pro- 
bandi  to  fullest  extent,  i,  5 
Federal  Unions 

Phillimoro's  views  on,  i,  199,  n. 
Federated  GoTemmonts 

distinction  between  internal  and  external  relations,  i,  138 
Fellows,  Joseph 

ti-eaty  with  Seneca  and  Tiiscarora  Indians  (18.*]8),  ii,  209,  n. 

Felony 

on  high  seas  and  parts  of  (ireat  Lakes  within  jurisdiction  of  United 
States  CM  lilts,  ii,  317,  u. 
Ferriss,  Orange 

opposition  to  purchase  of  Alaska,  i,  133,  n. 
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Fieldy  Stephen  J.y  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  scope  aud  extent  of  treaty-making  power,  i,  9;  ii^  2S, 
24,  238,  :J21,  n. 
acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62,  n. 
national  unity  of  United  States,  i,  IdO,  n. 
unconstitutionality  of   California  anti-Chinese  legislation,  ii, 

28,  n.,  29,  n, 
effect  of  treaties  on:  tariff  law,  ii,  70 

private  rights,  ii,  84,  n. 
interpretation  of  conflicting  treaties  and  statutes,  ii,  80,  lu, 

121,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  exclude  aliens,  ii,  06,  n. 
status  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ii,  126,  n. 
legislation  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  139,  n.  et  seq, 
title  to  Chicago  water  front  on  Lake  Michigan,  ii,  158,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  n. 
construction  of  the  word  **  property,"  ii,  179,  m. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  206,  n. 

effect  and  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  n.,  214,  n. 
invalidity  of  Lind  patent  under  Sioux  treaty  of  1859,  ii,  214,  a. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 

railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n.,  226,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Federal,  State,  and  Temtorial  courts  in  trials  of 

Indians,  ii,  229,  /i.,  230,  n, 
history  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  235,  n, 

citizenship  of  claimant  involved  under  Civil  War  Claims  Con- 
vention of  1880,  ii,  29<],  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  302,  n. 
question  of  interest  on  Mexican  claim,  ii,  306,  n. 
paramount  rijjht  of  United  States  to  regulate  navigation  over 

State  lands  under  water,  ii,  314.  n. 
right  of   States  to    exercise  criminal   jurisdiction  over  Great 

Lakes,  ii,  317,  n. 
establishment  and  jurisdiction  of  consular  couits,  ii,  333,  n., 

335,  n..  340 
power  of  United  States  to  alienate  territory  of  State  without 
latter's  consent,  ii,  392 
an  exponent  of  broad-construrtion  doctrines,  i,  32 
declares  the  United  States  a  single  nation,  i,  53 
influence  on  the  expansion  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i,  135 
decisions  in:  Chhi'se  Exrlusum  Caiips,  i.  454-456;  ii,93,  »i.-95, n,,  103, 
w.,  116,  ik;  Chinese  Qupiu-  Case,  ii,  29-31;  San  Francisco  Laun- 
dry Cases,  ii,  31:  Ross  Case,  ii,  140  ft  seq, 
dissent  in  Governor  Boyd^s  citizenship  case,  ii,  170,  n. 
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cited  that:  Indian  treaties  are  on  same  plane  as  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  ii,  214,  n. 
treaties  cannot  cede  territory  of  State  without  its  consent,  ii,  239 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  7i.,  362,  n. 
views  as  to  cession  of  State  territory  couti*asted  with  those  of  Kent, 
ii,  239 
Filmer,  Sir  Robert 

*»Patriarcha,"  cited,  i,  22,  n. 
Finlay,  William 

member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i,  341 
First  Dooley  Case.    See  Dooley  vs.  United  States,  No.  1 
Fischer,  I.  F.^  General  Appraiser 

decision  in  Insular  Case  (Goetze  Protest),  i,  466 
Fish,  Hamilton 

cited  as  to  jurisdiction  of  constdar  courts,  ii,  338,  n,  345,  n. 
Fish  Commission  Act 

constitutionality  of,  undecided,  ii,  319,  n. 
Fisheries 

acquisition  of  new  territory  for  prosecution  of,  i,  4,  n. 
though  property  of  State,  or  of  citizens  thereof,  may  be  subject 
of  treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  with- 
out consent  of  State,  i,  5 
negotiations  between  United  States  and  Canada,  i,  212,  n.-214,  n. 
question  considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission, 

i,  214,  n. 
importance  of,  to  the  Union,  i,  324,  n.,  325,  n.,  329,  n. 
effectuation  of  treaty  stipulations  regarding,  i,  430,  n. 
the  Halifax  award,  i,  431,  n.;  ii,  132 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  regard  to,  ii,  71 
question  of  abrogation  of  treaties  with  Great   Bntain  concerning, 

after  war  of  1812,  ii,  131,  n. 
abrogation  of  clauses  of  Treaty  of  Washington  concerning,  ii,  132, 

369,  n. 
right  of  States  to  own  and  control  fisheries  hi  Great  Lakes,  ii,  314,  n., 

318,  n. 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States  concerning,  as 

they  affect  State  ownership  of,  ii,  314-321 
United  States  cannot  regulate  lake  or  deep-sea,  in  absence  of  treaty 

stipulations,  ii,  315 
memorandum  on  constitutional  questions  involved  in  settlement  of 
questions  relative  to  protection  of,  in  boundary  waters,  ii, 
315,  n. 
question  of  enforcement  of  regulations  concerning,  ii,  316,  n. 
of  Lake  Ontario  within  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State,  ii,  318,  n. 
power  of  States  to  regulate,  ii,  318,  n.,  320,  n.- 
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jurisdiction  of  States  oTer  tidal  waters  within  three-mile  limit,  ii, 

318,  n. 
rights  and  ownership  of  Canadian  Provinces,  ii,  319,  n. 
right  of  Dominion  of  Canada  to  regulate  sea  and  inlaad,  ii,  319,  r. 
limitation  of  this  right,  320,  n. 
no  power  in  Dominion  government  to  sell  exclusive  licenses  in 

waters  adjacent  to  Provinces,  ii,  320,  n. 
as  subject  of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  321,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  regulate,  under  treaty-making  power  of 

Constitution,  ii,  321,  n. 
necessity  of  treaty  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  order 

thoiouglily  to  protect  and  regulate,  ii,  321,  n. 
modi  virendi  between  United  States  and  Great  Briton  (1885),  ii, 

309,  ».,  371,  n.  ;   (1888),  ii,  370,  n.,  371,  n.,  451 
Bayard-Chamberlain  treaty,  ii,  380,  n. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  see  abstracts  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  ii, 

440  et  seq. 
abstracts  of  treaties  with  Great  BriUin  (1854),  ii,  447;  (1871),  ii,  449 
Fishery  Disputes 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  a. 
Flske,  John 

cited  as  to:   critical  period  of  American  history,  i,  286,  n.,  287,  n. 
retrogression  of  States  from  unity  after  peace  with  Great  Brit' 

ain,  i,  287,  n. 
history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  294,  n.,  297,  n. 
Fltcsimmonsy  Thomas 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  on  treaty-making  power  and 
ratification  of  treaties,  i,  323,  }i. 

Fleuiing  TS.  Page 

views  of  Taney,  Cli.  J.,  held  obiter  by  Bbown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs. 

BidwelL  i,  470 
contra,  Gkay,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidtcdl^  i,  474 
quoted  by  Gkay,  J.,  in  DnwneH  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  491 
views  of  Bitowx,  J.,  in  De  Limn  vs.  ^/Jtrc 7/,  as  to  effect  of  Cross 

vs.  Harrison  thereon,  i,  470 
discussed  by  Wuitk,  .).,  in  Downts  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  484 

Flint  River 

boundary  of  United  States  under  treaty  of  peace  (1783),  i,  359,  n. 

Florida 

ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain,  i,  73,  n.,  79-87,  n.,  170;  ii,  154,  n., 

155,  n.,  1G7,  H  .  109,  «..  20G,  /i.,  207,  »i.,  286,  n.,  299,  n,,  312,  a. 
ceded  by  Spain  t«)  Great  Britain,  i,  7t),  n.,  206,  n. 
no  plebiscite  in,  in  1819,  i.  So 
opposition  to  acquisition  of,  i,  133 

status,  as  to  duties,  befoi*e  passing  under  U.  S.  revenue  laws,  i,  170 
territorial  origin  of,  i,  210 
territory  of,  parcelled  out  into  States,  i,  216 
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grant  made  by  British  governor  of,  after  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, cannot  found  title,  i,  238,  n. 
Spanisli  ownership  of,  359,  n. 
territorial  government  prior  to  becoming  a  State  referred  to  by 

Brown,  J.,  in  Be  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  471 
condition  in  treaty  of  1819  as  to  incorporation  into  United  States 

referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bldxoell^  i,  488 
cession  of  sovereignty  over,  ii,  154,  n.,  155,  n. 
citizenship  of  David  Levy,  ii,  1(59,  n, 
status  of  "free  persons  of  color"  in,  ii,  174,  n. 
treaty  stipulations  regarding  citizenship  of  inhabitants  of,  after 

cession,  ii,  177  n, 
references  to  acts  affecting  titles  to  lands  in,  180,  n.,  183,  n. 
review  of  legislation  after  acquisition  of,  11,  181,  n. 
adjudication  of  land  titles  in,  ii,  181,  n.,  182,  n. 
stipulations  of  Spanish  cession  treaty  regarding  titles  to  lands  in, 

ii,  186,  n. 
settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  cession  of,  ii,  286,  n. 
status  of  clriims  under  cession  treaty,  ii,  299,  n. 
"Florida,  the"    See** Alabama  Claims" 
Florida  Case.    See  Amebican  Insubance  Co.  vs.  Cahteb 
Foelix 

cited  as  to  extradition,  ii,  250,  n. 
Folgrer,  Charles  James 

cited  iis  to  Chinese  exclusion,  ii,  102,  n. 
Foo  Chow 

seizure  of,  by  Germany,  i,  80 
Foraker  Amendment 

as  to  franchises  in  Cuba,  i,  175,  n. 
Foraker  Tariff  Act 

cases  under,  i,  119,  120,  123-125 

constitutionality  of,  sustained:  by  Brown  and  Gray,  J  J.,  in  BowneB 
vs.  Bidwell,  i,  478,  482,  491 
as  to  duties  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Brown,  J.,  in  First  Booleij  Case, 
i,  496,  and  in  Second  Booleij  Cane,  i,  509;  by  White,  J.,  in 
Second  Doolnj  Cast',  i,  573;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  dissents,  i,  579 
considered  unconstitutional  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  Harlan,  Brewer, 
and  Peckiiam,  JJ.,  as  to  tariff  with  Porto  Rico  in  Dotones  vs. 
Bid^oell,  i,  401 
views  of  Harlan,  J.,  in  Boxones  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  495 
tariff  provisions  of  (in  full),  i,  515-517 
discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Second  Booley  Case,  i,  579 
Forbesy  Francis 

report  on  revision  of  patent  and  trade-mark  statutes,  ii,  325,  n. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester 

bibliography  of  Constitutional  literature,  i,  373,  374,  395,  n. 
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Foreigrn 

meaning  of  the  word  as  to  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  457 

use  of  word  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  1,570, 

571 
on  ratification  of  treaty  of  1898,  ceded  ten-itory  ceased  to  be; 

White,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Caae^  i,  577 
status  of  Porto  Kico  discussed  by  Fuller,  Gh.  J.,  in  Second  Dook^ 

Case,  i,  580 
distinction  between  *' foreign*'  and  ** domestic"  discussed  by  Ful- 
ler, Ch.  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Ca»e\  i,  582 
Foreign  Conimeroe 

power  to  regulate,  vested  in  Congress,  i,  399;  ii,  97,  n.,  398 
regulation  of,  not  within  powers  of  State,  ii,  50,  n. 
Foreign  Country 

what  legislation  necessary  to  convert  it  into  domestic  territory,  i, 

458 
newly  acquired  territory  cannot  be  domestic  and  foreign  simul- 
taneously, i,  458 
Porto  Rico  no  longer  foreign  after  ratification  of  Treaty  of  Paris; 

opinion  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Be  Lima  vs.  Bidvoell,  i,  469,  470;  and 

in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  500 
how  long  territory  acquired  by  United  States  can  remain;  views  of 

Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidicell,  i,  473 
Philippines  not;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case, 

i,  503 
Foreign  Enlistment 

complication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to,  i, 

100,  n.,  104,  n. 
Foreigners,  Surveillance  of 

provision  of  German  Constitution  in  regard  to,  i,  224,  n. 
Foreign  Governments 

all  authority  over  ceded  territory  ended  by  treaty;  Gray,  J.,  in 

Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  490 
claims  of  United  States  citizens  against,  ii,  313,  n. 
Foreign  Intercourse 

powers  vested  in  general  government  for  regulating,  i,  399,  n. 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  i,  209,  n. 
Foreign  Nations 

national  unity  of  United  States  as  to;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes 

vs.  Bidwell  (dissenting),  i,  492 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with,  ii,  121,  n.     See  also 

United  States  Congress 
reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on:  diplomatic  relations 

with,  ii,  313,  n. 
trade  and  commerce  with,  ii,  313,  w. 
cannot  establish  tribunals  within  United  States  without  consent  of 

government,  ii,  329,  330,  n. 
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Foreigrn  Policy 

misutie  for  electioneering  purposes,  ii,  380,  n. 

Foreign  Powers 

relations  with  the  United  States,  i,  146 

Indians  distinguished  from,  in  regard  to  treaty- making,  ii,  207 

forms  of  agreements  with,  ii,  367,  n. 
Foreign  Relations 

treaty-making  power  and,  i,  4,  552 

power  of  United  States  government  to  i-egulate,  by  treaty  with  for- 
eign Power,  use  of  State  property,  etc.,  i,  5 

forbidden  to  the  several  States,  i,  35,  n.,  54 

the  United  States  government  essentially  national  in  this  regard, 
i,  38 

power  over,  vested  in  United  States  government,  i,  39,  54,  n.,  331, 
552;  ii,  60,  270,  n.,  356,  357,  359,  n. 

importance  of,  i,  297 

importance  of  preserving  harmony  in,  i,  315 

views  of  James  Madison  on,  i,  356 

necessity  of  confidence  in  treaties,  i,  389 

views  of  J.  N.  Pomeroy  on  the  Executive  and,  i,  409 

endangering  of,  by  States,  i,  409 

responsibility  of  United  States  herein,  i,  410 
with  this  responsibility  goes  power,  i,  410 

powers  of  President  us  to  (Const.  Art.  II,  §  2)  i,  525,  526 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  control  of 
by  Central  government,  i,  552 
extent  of  treaty-making  power  of  United  States,  i,  552 

duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to,  ii,  357,  n. 

question  how  far  legislative  department  may  control,  ii,  357,  n, 

as  to  surrender  of  criminals,  see  Ckiminals 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 

reports  of,  ii,  312,  n. 

frequently  consulted  in  regard  to  treaty  negotiations,  ii,  366 

its  constitution  and  political  complexion,  ii,  377 

duty  to  examine  treaties  before  action  by  Senate,  ii,  377 

usually  kept  informed  of  pending  treaty  negotiations,  ii,  378,  n. 

influence  in  foreign  policy,  ii,  378,  n.,  379,  n. 

Northeastern  boundaiy  question,  ii,  389,  n. 
Foreign  Tariffs 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Foreign  Trade 

defined  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Case,  i,  504,  505 
Forsyth,  John 

attitude  in  the  McLeod  Case^  i,  145 
Fort  Jackson 

transfer  of  sovereignty  over  site  of,  ii,  155,  n. 
Foster,  John  W. 

cited  as  to:  Trans-Isthmian  communications  and  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, i,  100,  104,  n..  Ill 
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Foster,  John  !¥•— continued 

cited  as  to :  treaties  of  tlie  Confederation,  i,  288,  n. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  138,  n, 
member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
opinion  of  Franklin  as  a  diplomat,  i,  2^,  n. 
Foster,  J. 

cited  as  to:  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
Fourteen  Diamond  Rings,  Peplce,  Claimant  {Insular  Case),  i,  122 
title,  filing  of  record  in  United  States  Supreme  Court,  list  of  cotm- 

sel,  and  summary  of  briefs  and  arguments,  i,  467,  408 
opinions  in:  i,  5G:>-s>69 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

in  full,  i,  532.    See  also  United  States  Constitutioh 
Fox 

attitude  in  the  McLeod  Case,  i,  145 
France 

sale  of  Louisiana  to  United  States,  i,  73,  n.,  79,  80  n.,  82,  85,  86;  ii, 

3,  n.,  155,  n.,  107,  w.,  169,  n.,  206,  ii.,  218 
exchanges  Louisiana  with  Spain,  i,  76,  82,  85,  206,  n.;  ii,  155,  n. 
cedes  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  i,  77,  n.,  82,  83 
cedes  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  i,  82 
acquires  Savoy,  i,  82,  83,  n.,  85,  n. 
cession  of  Nice  to,  i,  85,  n. 
signatory  to  tieaUes  of:  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n.;  Verona  (1822),  1,98, 

n.,  99,  n. 
ambitions  of,  suppressed  by  Europe,  i,  99,  n. 
proposes  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  United  States  in  regard 

to  Cuba,  i,  104,  n. 
asks  United  States  for  disclaimer  as  to  Cuba,  i,  106,  109,  n. 
cedes  American  possessions  to  Great  Britain,  i,  205,  n.,  206,  n. 
effect  of  effort*  to  prevent  German  unity,  i,  220,  n. 
principles  established  by  United  States  treaties  with,  i,  261 
advantajres  derived  by  all  States  under  treaties  with,  i,  262,  n. 
American  citizens  exempt  from  the  droit  d'aubaine,  i,  262,  263,  n.; 

ii,  15  n.,  16 
treaties  between  United  States  and:  ratified  individually  by  Vir- 
ginia, i,  264,  n. 
concluded  prior  to  final  ratification  of  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, i,  205 
assert  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  266 
.    under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  267 
consular  convention  with,  i,  281,  *J84,  «. 
action  on  death  of  Franklin,  i,  209,  n. 
failure  of  United  States  to  pay  debt  to  i,  356,  357 
Constitution  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  United  States,  i,  372,  m. 
United  Sutes  declare  treaty  with,  void,  in  1798,  i,  401,  n,,  456 
friendship  in  United  States  for,  i,  424 
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France— continued 

position  in  regard  to  treaty  of  1831,  i,  437,  n. 

refusal  to  pay  claims  under  French  indemnity  treaty,  i,  446,  n., 

447,  n. 
conditions  in  treaty  of  1803  as  to  incorporation  of  ceded  territory 

into  United  States  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downed  vs. 

Bidwell,  i,  488 
ambassiidor  of,  repi-esenting  Spain  in  peace  protocol  of  August  12, 

1898,  i,  507 
right  of  citizens  of,  to  purchiise  and  hold  lands  in  the  United  States, 

ii,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23 
subjects  of,  not  to  be  considered  as  aliens  in  United  States,  under 

treaty  of  1778,  ii,  19 
right  of  consul  of,  in  United  States,  to  represent  French  heirs  before 

United  States  courts,  ii,  53,  n. 
state  of  waf  with  United  Stiites  in  1800,  ii,  125,  n. 
abrogation  of  treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  130,  n.,  132 
pending  negotiations  concerning  reciprocity,  ii,  148,  n. 
claim  of  heira  of  French-Canadian  family  to  lands  in  Michigan,  ii, 

167,  n. 
status  of  Indians  under  riile  of,  ii,  205 
extradition  in,  ii,  247,  n.,  250,  n. 
cessions  of  territory  to  United  States,  ii,  280 

spoliation  claims,  ii,  283,  n.,  284,  n.,  297,  ?i.-299,  n.,  301,  n.,  304,  377,  n. 
claim  commission  of  1831,  ii,  298,  n. 

seizure  of  cargo  by,  under  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  ii,  298,  n. 
attempt  to  establisli  prize  courts  in  United  States  ports,  ii,  330 
introduces  mixed  tribunals  iu  Turkey,  ii,  341,  n, 
treaties  of:  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n.:  Pari8(1763),  i,206,  n.: 

Ry8wick(l697),  1,  204,  n. 
treaties,   conventions,  etc.,  with:  Groat  Britain   (Utrecht — 1713), 

i,  204,   205,   n.\  ii,  321,   n.:  (Paris— 1763),  ii,  321,  w.:  (Ver- 
sailles—1783),  i,  206,  n. 
Portu^^al  (Paris— 1703),  ii,  321,  n. 
Spain  (1761),  i,  206,  n. :  (1702),  i,  206,  n.:  (Paris— 1763),  ii,  321, 

n.;  (St.  Ildefonso),  ii,  128,  n. 
United  States  (contemplated— 1776),  i,  280,  n. :  (1778),  i,  134, 

218,  260,  261,  280,  «.,  283,   n.,  349,  ».,  399,  n.;  ii,  14-19,  130, 

n.,  132,  433:  (1800),  ii,  23,  283,  ii.,  301,  7i.,  377,  n.,  434:  (1802), 

ii,  18:  (ISO;)),  ii,  14(),  n.,  154,  n.,  155,  n..  167,  n.,  170.  n.,  232,  n. 

283,  301,  n.,  377,  n.,  434:  (1^31),  i,  432,  437;  ii,  301,  n.,  302,  n. 

435:  (184^),  ii,  81,  n.,  267,  n.,  436:  (1853),  ii,  45,  n.,  61,  n.,  53, 

n.,  54,  n.,  336,  n.,  436:  (1880),  ii,  305,  n.,  437:  (1883),  ii,  328, 

n.,  437:  (Paris),  ii,  128,  n. 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  433 
proclamations  affecting,  ii,  437 
See  also  Algiers 

89 
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Franchises 

provision  concerning,  in  Philippines,  i,  442,  n. 

States  cannot  pass  laws  confiscating,  ii,  12,  n. 
Frankenstein 

s;ile  of  sovereignty  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Frankfort.    See  Pkussia 
Franklin,  Benjamin 

diplomatic  ability,  i,  134,  298 

plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 

United  States  commissioner  in  treaties  with  France,  i,  260 

concludes  treaties  with:  Sweden  (1783),  i,  279;  Prussia  (17%),  i, 
279,  284,  «. 

foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  i,  290 

member  of  Coustitutional  Convention,  i,  292,  n.,  298,  313 

Jefferson's  estimate  of,  i,  299,  n. 

presents  engrossed  copy  of  Constitution  to  Convention,  i,  331 

the  *'  rising  sun ''  episode,  i,  337,  338,  494 
Fraud 

decisions  in  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards,  where  claims  were  substan- 
tiated by,  ii,  309,  w. 
Frear,  J. 

cited  as  to  annexation  of  Hawaii,  i,  220,  n. 
Free  Hanseatie  Cities.    See  Bremen;  Gebman  Empibe 
Fre^  Persons  of  Coior 

status  of,  ii,  172,  «.,  174,  n. 
Frelinglinyseuy  Fredeiick  T«, 

views  on  consular  courts,  ii,  143,  n, 

author  of  report  to  Foieij^n  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
French)  Assistant  Secretary 

cited  as  to  Cliinese  exclusion,  ii,  102,  w.,  115,  n. 
French  and  Indian  lYar 

ended  by  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  i,  i>Oi\  n, 
French  Claim  Commission  of  ISSl,  ii,  298, 7t. 
French  Language 

use  of,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  ii,  367,  n. 
French  Spoliation  Claims,  ii,  283,  n.,  284,  ».,  207,  ii.-299,  n.,  301,  n., 

304,  :577.  n, 
"Friend  of  the  Constitution,  A''  (Daniel  Carroll) 

Constituti<»nal  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  w. 

Frontenac's  War 

ended  by  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697),  i,  204,  ii. 

Frye,  William  P. 

United  States  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 

(1898),  i,  50S,  513 

Fugitives  from  Justice 

cannot  be  delivere<l  by  State  to  foreign  Power  unless  authorized  bj 
Congress,  i,  85,  n. 
See  also  Extradition 
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Fnllery  Melrille  W«9  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  9 
status  of  citizens  of  District  of  Columbia,  i,  27,  n. 
sovei-eignty  of  United  States,  i,  28,  n. 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62,  n. 
Foraker  Act,  i,  123,  n. 
status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
meaning  of  **  direct  ^*  and  ^^  indirect  *'  taxes,  ii,  3,  n. 
relative  effect  of  State  laws  and  Indian  ti*eaties,  ii,  34,  n. 
liability  of  Indians  for  debts  notwithstanding  treaty  stipular 

tions,  ii,  35,  n. 
police  powers  of  State,  ii,  56,  n. 
citizenship  in  territory  acquired  by  treaty,  ii,  168,  n. 
right  of  appeal  to  Supreme  Court  from  Court  of  Private  Land 

Claims,  ii,  181,  n. 
constitutionality  of  Dawes  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
treaty  relations  between  United  States  and  Indians,  ii,  202,  n., 

203,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n, 

protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n. 
discharge  of  prisoners  in  extradition  proceeding,  on  ground 

that  offence  was  political,  ii,  267,  n. 
tiial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which  extra- 
dited, ii,  274,  n. 
award  under  treaty  with  Venezuela,  ii,  296,  n. 
position  as  to  status  of  Porto  Kico,  i,  122,  124 
concurs  in  opiuiou  of  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  474 
writes  dissenting  opinion  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidwell,  holding  Foraker 
Act  unconstitutional  as  to  tariff  with  Porto  Rico,  i,  476,  491 
et  seq. 
disputes  views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  493 
quotes  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  and  Story,  J.,  "  Constitution  framed 

for  ages  to  come/'  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  494 
opinion  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case  (in  full),  i,  563 
views  as  to  power  of  Congress  over  ceded  territory,  status  of  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  effect  of  insurrection  of  inhabitants,  on  pos- 
session, illegality  of  duties  on  merchandise  from  Philippines, 
and  effect  of  Senate  resolution  on  treaty,  expressed  in  Four- 
teen  Diamond  nimjs  Cat^e,  i,  563-567 
follows  Brown,  J.,  as  to  status  of  Philippines,  i,  564 
delivers  dissenting  opinion  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  579 
cites  views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  as  to  construction  of  Constitu- 
tion, i,  581 
and  as  to  export  taxes,  i,  584 
decisions  in:  Head-Money  Coacs,  ii,  82 

Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  ii,  99,  n.,  100,  n. 
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Fnller,  Ch.  i.— continued 

dissent:  in  the  Chinene  Baby  Case,  ii,  109,  tu 

as  to  validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  ii,  373,  n. 
cases  of  citizensliip  uader  treaty  with  Spain  (1898),  ii,  170,  n. 
cited  that:  recognitioD  of  belligerency  is  matter  for  political  de- 
partment of  government,  ii,  359,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
Fnller,  Panl 

counsel  in :  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  468, 469;  Downes  vs.  BidwelL  i,  475 
Faller,  William  E., 

counsel  on  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  fi. 
"  Full  Powers '' 

form  of,  i,  213,  n. 
Fnneky  Brentanoy  and  Sorel 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Fundamental  Limitations 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  effect  of, 
on  Congressional  government  of  Territories,  i,  549 
Fundamental  Principles 

inherent  rights  referred  to  by  Bbowh,  J.,  in  Downes  yb.  Bidwell, 
i,  479 
Fur  Seals.    See  Seals 

Gadsden  Treaty*    See  Mexico;  Treaties 
Gainesy  Ch.  J.y 

cited  as  to  investigation  of  land  grants  in  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
under  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Uidalgo,  ii,  56,  n. 
Gallatin,  Albert 

share  in  Jay  treaty  discussion,  i,  425 

work  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  389,  n.,  390,  n. 
Gamblers 

excluded  from   United  States  under  treaty  with  China  (1880),  ii, 
118,  n. 

Game 

power  of  States  to  regulate  killing  of,  ii,  134 
Gardiner,  Charles  A. 

filed  brief  in  Insular  Caates,  i,  467 
Gardner,  David 

views  on  the  treaty-making  power  of  nations,  i,  199,  n. 
Gamica,  Don  Jose  de 

Spanish   Commissioner  to   conclude  treaty  of  peace   with  United 
States  (1808),  i,  508,  513 
"Geary  Law,  the,''  ii,  91,  n. 
General  Appraisers 

decision  of,  in  Insular  Cases  {Goetze  Protest),  i,  466 
See  also  Boakd  of  General  Appbaisebs 
General  Postal  Union,  ii,  531 
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Genety  Citizen 

attempts  by,  to  establish  prize  courts  in  American  ports,  ii,  330 
Genera  <<  Alabama  "  Tribunal,  ii,  288-291,  297,  n. 
Geneya  Arbitration  Tribunal 

declaratiou  as  to  exterritoriality  of  Teasels  of  war,  ii,  343,  n.,  344,  n. 
Genera  Gonrention 

Ked  Cross  ( 1864  and  1882),  for  amelioration  of  condition  of  wounded, 
ii,  308,  n.,  522 
Genoa 

signatory  to  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  206,  n. 
Georgria 

ratifies  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  267,  n. 

passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recorery  of  debts  due  to  British 
creditors,  i,  269,  n. 

independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  343,  370,  n. 

conditions  imposed  when  ceding  Mississippi  Territory,  referred  to 
by  White,  J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  488,  489 

confiscation  laws  held  invalid,  ii,  13,  n. 

the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  State  of,  ii,  207,  227,  n. 

treaty  with  Creek  Nation  (1821),  ii,  209,  n. 

the  Holston  treaty  line,  ii,  213,  n. 
Gerard,  James  W. 

cited  as  to  balance  of  power  theory,  i,  88,  n. 

German  Empire 

acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  i,  77,  n.,  82,  83 

convenes  Congress  of  Berlin,  i,  88,  n. 

seizure  of  Foo  Chow,  i,  89 

signatory  to  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n. 

tripartite  agreement  i*egarding  Samoa,  i,  113 

treaty- making  power  of  sepai-ate  States  vested  in  Central  gorem- 
ment,  i,  196,  198,  n. 

cession  of  HeligolaDd  by  Great  Britain  to,  i,  208,  n. 

assumption,  by  the  Empire,  of  treaty  obligations  entered  into  by 
constituent  States,  i,  220 

Prof.  Buro^ess's  views  of  the  German  Constitution  and  the  Emper- 
or's prerogatives,  i,  220  et  seq. 

effect  of  France's  efforts  to  prevent  unity  of,  i,  220,  n. 

treaty-making  power  of,  i,  220,  223,  n.-225,  n. 

Constitution  of,  i,  --'21,  n.,  224,  n. 

declarations  of  war  by,  i,  224,  n. 

powers  of  the  Emperor  and  Empire,  i.  224,  n. 

opposition  to  taking  of  testimony  by  United  States  consuls,  ii, 
:]43,  n. 

authority  of  consuls  of,  in  Japan,  to  make  regulations  having  force 
of  law,  ii,  344,  n. 
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reciprocity  with,  ii,  37o,  n. 

treaty  with  United  States  (1871),  ii,  327,  n.,  328,  n.,  343,  n. 
treaties  aad  conventions  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  439,440 
See  also  Baden;  Bavabia;  Bremen;  Brunswick  and  Luke- 
BERo;   Fkee   Hanseatic   Cities;  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion; Hanover;   Uanseatic   Republics;   Hesse;  Meck- 
LKNBURG-ScHWERiN ;    Mecklenburg-Streutz;    Xassau; 
North  German  Union;  Oldenburg;  Prussia;  Samoas 
Islands;  Saxont;  Sghaumburg-Lippe;  WuRTEMBSBe 
Germanic  Confederation 

treaty-making  power  in  the,  i,  194,  n.,  196,  220,  233,  n. 
Phillimore's  views  on,  i,  199,  w. 
accessions  to  treaties  hy  States  of,  ii,  369,  n. 
€ferry,  Elbridgre 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  303,  n.,  304,  n. 

views  on  State  sovereignty,  i,  312,  313,  n. 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  324,  n.-326,  n. 
withholds  signature  from  Constitution,  i,  3^^,  337 
views  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  333,  n. 
an  exponent  of  States'  rights,  i,  340 

Constitutional  pamphleteer  ('^  A  Columbian  Patriot*^),  i,  373,  n. 
Genrinus 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  133,  n. 
Ghenty  Treaty  of  (United  States  and  Great  Britain— 1814),  ii,  124,  a., 

387,  n. 
Gibeonites 

compact  with  the  Children  of  Israel,  i,  192 
Gibson,  William  J. 

counsel  in  Goctze  vs.  United  States,  i,  466 
GUbert,  J. 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 
Gilman,  Daniel  C. 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i.  111,  n. 
Given,  J. 

cited  as  to  property  rights  of  aliens  in  Iowa,  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions, ii.  40,  7J.,  44,  n. 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart 

on  the  royal  prerogative  to  cede  territory,  i,  209,  n. 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  i,  292 
Glenn,  Edwin  F. 

cited  as  to:  transfers  of  territory,  i,  77,  n.;  ii,  152,  n. 
status  of  8emi-soverei£rn  states,  i,  77,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  202,  n, 
definition  and  enactment  of  treaties,  ii,  368,  n. 
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title,  filing  of  record  in  Supreme  Court,  list  of  counsel,  summary 

of  briefs  and  arguments,  decision  and  opinion,  i,  466,  467 
opinion  entitled  also  in  Crossinan  vs.  United  States,  i,  506,  507 

Goff ,  J. 

cited  as  to  status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  222,  ti. 
Gordon,  Thomas  F. 

compilation  of  treaties  between  United  States  and  foreign  Powers, 
ii,  242,  n. 
Gorham,  Nathaniel 

seeks  to  limit  power  of  the  Senate,  i,  317,  n. 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319,  320,  n.,  324,  n.-326,  n. 
opposes  ratification  of  Constitution  by  State  legislatures,  i,  333,  n. 
Gorernment 

never  perfect;  control    of  people  over;  Bbown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 

Bidwell,  i,  479 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  division  of  sovereignty 
between  Federal  and  State  governments,  i,  542 
separate  departments  of,  and  functions  of  each,  i,  543 
effect  of  fundamental  limitations  upon  Congressional  govern- 
ment of  Territories,  i,  549 
powers  of  departments  over  treaties,  i,  558 
of  Territories;  views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  476,  477 
See  also  California;  Ceded  Territory;  Hawaiian  Islands; 
Military    Government;    New    Orleans;   Pobto   Rico; 
Territories 
^^Goyemment  by  the  People'' 

means  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  i,  26,  n. 
Government  de  Facto 

powers  of,  to  dispose  of  and  transfer  territory,  i,  74  n. 
Graham^  J.  D. 

commissioner  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  390,  n. 

Granby,  J*. 

cited  as  to  conflicting  claims  to  awards,  ii,  297,  n. 
Grant 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  74,  n. 

to  government  needs  no  words  of  inheritance,  ii,  155,  n. 
GranTiile,  Lord 

protests  against  repudiation,  by  Russia,  of  treaty  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  Black  Sea,  ii,  137,  n. 
Gray,  George 

member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 

United  States  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
(1898),  i,  508,  513 

appointed  international  arbitrator  from  United  States,  ii,  376,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  domioioa  of  new  territory,  i,  5,  n, 

power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce  their  pro- 
visions, i,  9 
nationality  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  I,  16,  n.,  &4, 

60,  190,  n, 
acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41,  62,  78,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  exercise  natural  functions  of  soTe- 

reignty  not  expressly  refen-ed  to  in  Constitution,  i,  55 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62,  n. 
sovereignty  of  United  States  over  Territories,  i,  118,  «- 
status  of  Porto  Rico,  i,  122,  124 
plenary  power  of  Congress  over  Territories,  i,  129 
status  of  recently  acquired  territories,  i,  139,  n.,  458 
supremacy  of  treaties,  i,  140,  n. 
the  American  Hag,  i,  141,  n. 
revenue  laws  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  67,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  84,  n, 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  86,  n. 

property  riglits  in  ceded  Mexican  territory,  ii,  184,  n. 
decision  of  cases  according  to  international  law,  ii,  188,  m., 

189,  n. 
method  of  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  215,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  Ute  reservation,  ii,  230,  n. 
Indian  citizennhip,  ii,  231,  n, 
extradition  of  Russian  deserter,  ii,  256,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  expel,  exclude,  or  deport  aliens,  ii, 

259,  n. 
status  of  **  Alal)am.i"  claims,  ii,  291,  n. 
assignability  of  (ieneva  Award  claims,  ii,  297,  n. 
principles  of  international  law  forming  part  of  law  of  United 

States,  ii,  oO'i,  ». 
paramount  right  of  United  States  to  regulate  navigation  over 

State  lands  under  water,  ii,  314,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n.,  362,  n. 
cession  of  territory,  ii,  303,  ;i. 
declares  "United  States  'are'  a  nati(m,"  i,  25,  n. 
an  exponent  of  broad-conatruction  doctrines,  i,  32 
influence  on  the   expansion  iuid  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i, 

135 
dissenting  opinion  in  Insular  Case,  De  Lima  vs.  Bidicell,  i,  474 
concurs  with  Wiiitk,  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bhhcell^  i,  476,  489 
separate  concui  ring  opinion  in  Dotcnen  vs.  Biducellj  i,  489-491 
views  in  Dtncm^s  vs.  Jihhcrll  as  to:  extension  of  civil  government 
over  ocmcjuered  territory  and  necessity  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion, i,  490 
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views  in  Downes  vs.  Bldwell  as  to:  effect  of  military  occupation  be- 
fore treaty  of  peace,  i,  490 
incorporation  of  territory  into  United  States,  i,  491 
constitutionality  of  Fomker  Act,  i,  491 
concurs  with  Brown,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Caae^  i,  569 
dissents  from  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i,  569 
decisions  in:  Non-Desirable  Alien  Exclusion  Case,  ii,  97,  n. ;  Chinese 
Deportation  Case,  ii,  103,  ?i.,  107,  n.,  122,  n.;  Chinese  Baby 
Cane,  ii,  109,  ». 

Gray,  Capt*  Robert 

discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by,  i,  78,  81,  n. 
Grayson,  William 

opposes  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355,  358-360 
attitude  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  358,  359 
views  on  treaty- malcing  power,  i,  360,  363 
Great  Britain 

sovereignty  in,  i,  21,  n.,  68 
scope  of  the  term,  i,  24,  n. 

U.  S.  Congress  compared  with  Parliament  of,  as  to  powers  in  na- 
tional matters,  i,  67 
thorough  protection  of  personal  freedom  in,  i,  68 
of  what  the  Constitution  consists,  i,  60,  n. 
acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain,  i,  76,  ii.,  206 
cedes  Horseshoe  Reef  to  United  States,  i,  76,  70,  81,  n.  ;  ii,  372,  n. 
exchanges  the  Philippines  with  Spain,  i,  82 
exchanges  Cuba  with  Spain,  i,  82,  206,  n. 
acquires  French  possessions  in  America,  i,  82,  205,  n.,  206,  n. 
action  in  regard  to  treiity  of  San  Stefano,  i,  88,  n. 
occupation  of  Wei  Hai  Wei,  i,  89 
signatory  to  treaties  of:  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n.  ;  Chamont  (1814),  i, 

90,71.  ;  Paris  (1815),  i,  99,  n.  ;  Vienna  (1815),  i,  99,  n. 
negotiations  with  Russia  as  to  Russian  interests  on  tlie  northwest 

coast  of  America,  i,  90,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine  recognized  in,  i,  97 
withdraws  protectorate  from  Central  America,  i,  98 
refuses  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  99,  n. 
recognition  of  South  American  republics  by,  i,  100,  n. 
complications  with  United  States  in  regard  to  Centi-al  American 

affairs  and  the  enlistment  question,  i,  100,  n.,  104,  n. 
proposes  agreement  with  France  and  United  States  in  regard  to 

Cuba,  104,  n. 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  i,  104,  n. 
attitude  in  case  of  French  interference  in  Mexico,  i,  106,  n. 
asks  United  States  for  disclaimer  as  to  Cuba,  i,  106,  109,  n. 
tripartite  agreement  regarding  Samoa,  i,  113 
case  of  the  "Caroline,"  142,  163,  n. 
position  in  the  McLeod  Case,  i,  145 
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occupation  of  Castine,  Me.,  i,  171 

treaty-making  power  in,  i,  200,  207,  w.,  348,  n.,  383,  384 

power  of  Parliament  to  limit  kiug^s  prerogative,  i,  206,  207,  n. 

power  of  making  war  and  peace,  i,  207,  n. 

war  with  China  (1857),  i,  207,  ?i. 

colonies  have  no  treaty-making  power  except  through  the  Cruwn, 
i,  208 
but  mother  country  respects  wishes  of  colonies  therein,  i,  211 
this,  however,  implies  no  relinquishment  of  the  Crown's 
full  power,  i,  211 

cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany,  i,  208,  n. 

exercise  of  jurisdiction  within  foreign  countnes,  i,  209,  n. 

appointment  of  colonial   commissioners  by,  to  negotiate  treaties, 
i,  212,  215 

the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n.,  214,  n. 

agreement  of  1817,  with  United  States,  regarding  naval  vessels  on 
Great  Lakes,  i,  214,  n.;  ii,  371,  n. 

nature  of  allegiance  of  American  Colonies  to,  i,  237 

formerly  exercised  all  treaty-making  powers  conceming  American 
Colonies,  i,  237 

grants  made  by,  in  American  Colonies,  after  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, caimot  found  title,  i,  2:58,  n. 

allegiance  of  American  Colonies  to,  dissolved  by  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, i,  240,  n.,  241,  248,  n. 

sovereignty  over  American  Colonies,  passed  directly  to  people,  i, 
242,  240,  n. 

status  of  American  Colonies  under,  i,  252,  »i. 

loyalty  of  American  Colonies  to,  i,  255,  w.,  250,  «.,  258,  n. 

attitude  concerning  ratification  by  Congress  of  French  tieaties.  i, 
204,  n. 

question  of  construction  of  treaty  of  peace  with,  i,  208,  »i.  tt  seq. 

complains  (»f  violations  of  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  i,  208,  n.,  308; 
ii,  40 

charges  a^^ainst,  of  violating  treaty  of  peace,  i,  272,  n. 

recognition  of  independence  of  United  States,  i,  280,  290 

the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  and  mtified,  i,  292,  n. 

Constitution  of,  "•  tlie  most  subtile  org:mism  which  has  proceeded 
from  progressive  liivstory."  i.  292,  n. 

veto  power  of  tlie  Crown,  i,  30:>,  n. 

question  of  enforcement  of  treaty  of  peace  with,  i,  307 

question  of  collection  of  debts  owing  by  Americans  to  citizens  of, 
i,  307 

lack  of  confidence  in  stability  of  United  States  government,  i,  314 

navigation  of  Mississippi  Kiver  free  to  subjects  of,  i,  359,  n. 
this  light  not  reoocrnized  after  war  of  1812,  ii,  131.  n. 

views  of  Patrick  Henry  <>n  prerogatives  of  king  of,  i,  300 

secret  of  weakness  when  opposed  to  American  Colonies,  i,  370,  n., 
377,  n. 
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treaty-making  power  compared  with  that  of  United  States,  i,  383 
John  Jay's  treaty  with  (1794),  i,  387 

landlioldiDg  clause  in,  i,  410 
sti-ained  relations  with  United  States  (1704),  i,  421 
occupation  of  forts  in  Western  territory,  i,  422 
negotiations  with  United  States  concerning:  blockades  (1794),  i, 
422,  n. 
captured  vessels  (1794),  i,  421,  n. 
confiscation,  i,  422,  n. 
contraband  of  war  (1794),  i,  421,  n.,  422,  n. 
debts  (1704),  i,421,n. 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  358 
reciprocity,  ii,  148,  n. 
South  American  republics,  i,  97,  n. 
Trans-Isthmian  communications,  i,  104,  n. 
John  Jay's  mission  to,  i,  423 
animosity  in  United  States  against,  i,  424 
the  Halifax  fisheries  award,  i,  431,  n. 

question  of  debts  due  to  creditors  in,  under  treaty  of  1783,  ii,  6 
rights  of  British  property -holders,  under  treaty  with,  ii,  19,  35,  37 
extradition  cases,  ii,  79,  247,  n. 

status  of  Chinese  subject  of,  born  in  Hong  Kong,  ii,  115,  n.,  116,  n. 
commencement  of  hostilities  with,  in  war  of  1812,  ii,  124,  n, 
abrogation  of  articles  18-25,  30  of  treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  ii, 

130,  n.,  132 
question  of  abrogation  of  treaties  with  United  States  after  war  of 

1812,  ii,  131,  n. 
status  of  her  occupancy  of  South  Africa,  ii,  152,  n. 
inhabitant  of  Maryland  born  in,  while  Maryland  still  colonial,  could 
not  inherit  from  citizen  of  United  States  prior  to  treaty  of 
1794,  ii,  107,  n, 
law  of,  since  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  foreign  law,  of  which 
United  States  courts  cannot  take  notice  unless  pleaded  and 
proved,  ii,  190,  n. 
Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  102,  n.,  103,  n.,  387,  300,  n. 
status  of  Indians  under  rule  of,  ii,  205 
cedes  all  proprietary  and  territorial  rights  to  the  United  States,  ii, 

205,  n. 
relations  with  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n.  • 

surrender  of  deserter  to,  by  President  Adams,  ii,  257,  258 
rights  of  prisoner  held  for  extraditicm  in,  ii,  261 
controversy  with  United  States  regarding  trials  of  prisoners  for 
offences  other  than  those  for  which  extradited,  ii,  268  et  iteq, 
cessions  of  territory  to  United  States,  ii,  280 
king  cannot  be  sued  for  debt,  ii,  287,  n. 
Geneva  award,  ii,  288-291 

claims  of  British  Kubjects  against  United  States  decided  by  Mixed 
Commission,  ii,  292 
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American  citizens  may  sue  government  of,  by  petition  of  right,  ii, 

295,  n. 
conflicting  claims  to  award  under  treaty  with,  adjudicated,  297,  n. 
right  of  citizens  of,  to  sue  United  States  in  Court  of  Claims,  ii, 

299,  n. 
protocol  with  United  States  and  Portugal  (1891),  ii,  305,  n. 
fishery  treaties  between  United  States  and,  as  tliey  a£fe€t  State 

ownei-ship  of  fisheries,  ii,  314-321 
fishery  treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  315 
necessity  for  treaty  with  United  States  in  order  thoroughly  to  pro> 

tect  and  regulate  fisheries,  ii,  321,  n. 
introduces  mixed  tribunals  in  Turkey,  ii,  341,  n. 
ministers  of,  in  China  and  Japan,  authorized  to  make  regulations 
for  government  of  British  subjects  residing  in  those  countries, 
ii,  344,  n. 
trial  of  British  seamen  on  American  vessel  in  Japan  before  United 

States  consular  court,  ii,  345,  n.,  346 
modus  Vivendi  with  United  States  (1891 — protection  of  fur  seals — 

not  ratified),  ii,  370,  n. 
armistice  with  United  States  at  end  of  Revolutionary  w.ir,  ii,  371,  n. 
Constitutional  limitations  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  ii,  375 
procedure  in  treaty-making,  ii,  375,  n. 

power  of  ratifying  or  rejectinj^  treaties  vested  in  Crown,  ii,  375,  n- 
wide  extent  of  her  foreign  relations,  ii,  379,  n. 
message  of  Van  Buren  on  relations  with,  ii,  389,  n. 
limitations  on  treaty-making  power  of  Crown,  ii,  399 
provisional  articles  with  United  States  (1782),  i,  275,  283,  n.,  ii, 

371,  71.,  387,  n, 
treaties  of  :  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n.  :  Paris  (1763),  i,  206, 

n.  :  Ryswick  (ir»OT),  i,  204,  )j. 
treaties  with  :  France  (1713— Utrecht),  i,  204,  205,  n. ;  ii,  321,  n,: 
(1783),  i,  206,  n, 
Nez  Perct^s  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 
Portugal  (Paris— 1763),  ii,  321 
Spain  (1783),  i,  200,  n. 

United  States:  (17S2),  i,  207,  286,  290;  ii,  440:  (1783),  i,  80,  n., 
206,  n.,  267,  275,  2aS,  ».,  359,  ?}..  308,  301,  399,  n.,  406,  411;  ii, 
Qetspq.,  13,19,  40,  47,  125,  u.,  128.  7i.,  2ri5,  316,  w.,321,  n.,371. 
n.,  387,  n.,  441:  (1704— Jay),  i,  402,  410,  421  et  »eq.,  430,  n., 
444.  ». ;  ii,  13,  14,  n.,  19,  22,  :37,  w.,  48,  n.,  66, 80,  105,  n.,  167, 
n.,  255,  258,  381,  ti.,  387,  7i.,  441  :  (1802),  ii,  13,  n.,  14,  n., 
442:  (1815),  i.,  402,  n.,4:V2-437;  ii,  131,  n., 443:  (1818).  ii. 80, 
131  n.,  321,  72.,  444:  (1842— Washington— Webster-Ashbur- 
ton),  ii,  70, 192,  n..  103,  ».,  258,  205,  ti.,  260,  w.,  272,  «.,  279,  n. 
390,  301,  7].,  304,  445:  (184«'>— Buchanan- Pakenham),  ii,  im, 
n.,  388,  71.,  446  (ia50— Clayton-Bulwer),  ii,  l:i8.  372,  n.,  446: 
(1854— Elgin-Marcy),  ii,  71,  315,  321,  n.,  322,  n.,  447:  (1869— 
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Great  Britain — continued 

Reyerdy  Johnson— unratified),  ii,  379,  n.:  (1871— Wash- 
ington), i,  416,  n.,  431,  n.;  ii,  71,  130,  n.,  132,  n.,  288,  n.-293, 
n.,  315,  321,  n.,  322,  n.,  369,  n.,  370,  n.,  374,  376,  n.,  380,  n., 
381,  n.,  388,  n.,  449:  ( 1888— Bayard-Chamberlain— not  rati- 
fied), ii,  370,  n.,  380,  n. :  (1889),  ii,  266,  n.,  273,  n.,  451:  (1901 
— Hay-Pauncefote),  ii,  454 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  440 

abstract  of  Bering  Sea  arbitration,  treaty  of  1892,  ii,  451 

modi  Vivendi  with,  ii,  451,  454 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  456-458 
See  also  Pabliament 

Great  Lakes 

agreement  of  1817  regarding  naval  vessels  on,  i,  214,  n. ;  il,  371,  n. 

fisheries  of,  considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion, i,  214,  n. 

regulation  of  commerce  on,  ii,  316,  n. 

portions  of,  part  of  State  territory,  ii,  317,  n. 

how  far  to  be  considered  high  seas,  ii,  317,  n. 

riglit  of  States  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over,  discussed  and 
sustained,  ii,  317,  n. 

criminal  jurisdiction  of  felonies  on  parts  of,  under  jurisdiction  of 
United  States  court,  ii,  317,  n. 

boundary  lines  run  through,  ii,  317,  n.,  318,  n. 

reciprocity  regarding  wreckage  and  salvage  on,  li,  373,  n. 

See  also  Boundary  Waters;  Canada;  Fisheries;  United 
States 

Greece 

cession  of  Ionian  Islands  to,  i,  83 

President  Monroe  on  the  struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  92,  n.,  94,  n, 
history  of,  records  many  treaties,  i,  192 

treaties,  etc.,  with  United  States,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii, 
458,  450 

Greeley,  Arthur  P. 

report  ou  revision  of  patent  and  trade-mark  statutes,  ii,  325,  n. 
Green,  J. 

cited  as  to:  validity  of  Oklahoma  tax  statutes  affecting  cattle  graz- 
ing on  Indian  reservations,  ii,  221,  n, 
trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which  extra- 
dited, ii,  275,  n. 
Grenville,  Lord 

negotiation  of  the  Jay  treaty  with,  i,  423 
Gresham,  Walter  Q. 

cited  as  to  Chinese  exclusion,  ii,  102,  n. 
Grier,  Robert  Cooper,  J. 

cited  as  to:  police  power  of  State  not  conflicting  with  Indian  treaty, 

ii,  48,  n. 
power  of  Executive  to  call  out  armed  forces,  ii,  124,  n« 
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Grier,  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  the  nature  and  termination  of  the  Civil  War,  ii,  126,  r. 
constitutionality  of  State  statute  preventing  intrusions  on  In- 
dian lands,  ii,  213,  h. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  218,  n. 
assignability  of  international  claims,  ii,  297,  n. 
status  of  Mexican  claims,  ii,  297,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  383,  n.,  384,  n. 
Griffin,  Cyrus 

opposes  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  132,  n. 
Grig'gS)  John  W.,  U.  S.  Attorney-General 

views  on  the  term  ''  United  States"  and  *'  the  source  of  political 

power,"  i,  25,  n. 
position  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  28 
cited  as  to  Louisiana  purchase,  i,  133,  n. 
views  on  citizenship  in  ceded  territory,  ii,  171,  n. 
counsel  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  40G,  408,  469,  475,  495,  496,  501,  502,  506 
appointed  international  arbitrator  from  United  States,  ii,  376,  m. 
Griswold 

opposes  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  132,  n. 
Orosscnp,  Peter  8t«nger 

report  on  i*evision  of  patent  and  trade-mark  statutes,  ii,  325,  n. 
Grotius 

views  as  to:  division  of  kingdoms  into  patrimonial,  or  proprietary 
and  usufructuary,  i,  73,  n. 
right  of  treaty-making  power  to  sacrifice  private  rights  in  pub- 
lic interest,  ii,  392,  n. 
subject,  however,  to  compensation,  ii,  392,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  i,  402,  n. 
the  great  work  of,  i,  203 
Grundy,  Felix 

opinion  that  President  could  make  payments  under  treaty  and  dis- 
regard  injunctions,  ii,  362,  n. 
Guam 

ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  i,  79,  432,  508-513;  ii,  151,  n., 
28:3,  n. 
treaty  in  full,  i,  508-513 
no  necessity  for  i)lebiscite  in,  i,  85 
question  as  to  status  of,  i,  44:> 
status  at  close  of  war,  ii,  VyS,  n. 

stipulation  of  treaty  of  cession  regarding  status  of  inhabitants,  ii, 
170,  yi.,  2:32,  280 
See  also  Xew  Possessioxs 
Guano  Islands 

legislation  of  Congress  concerning,  i,  4,  n.,  56 
ownership  by  the  United  States,  i,  56,  78,  81,  a. 
murder  cases  in,  i,  58 
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Onardoquly  Diegro 

Spanisii  minister  to  uegotiate  treaty,  i,  359,  n. 
Gaatemala 

treaty  and  protocols  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  459 
Gnizoty  Francis  Pierre  Ouillanme 

views  on:  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
"The  Federalist,"  i,  875,  n.,  377,  n. 
Gnthrie,  William  D. 

criticism  of  decision  in  the  Slaughter-House  Cases^  it,  58,  n. 

cited  as  to  cases  involving  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  ii,  61,  n. 

Habeas  Corpus 

alien  restraiued  of  liberty  under  exclusion  acts  may  be  brought  up 

on,  i,  95,  n.,  98,  n. 
remedy  for  illegal  holding  for  extradition,  ii,  261 
Hague,  The 

Peace  Conference  at  (1899),  i,  96,  n.,  101,  n.,  114;  ii,  376,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine  re-enunciated  at  the,  i,  114-116,  n. 
recognition  of  Grotius^s  work  at,  i,  203 
claims  referred  to  the  tribunal,  ii,  371,  n. 
treaties  of  1899,  ii,  376,  n. 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  The,  ii,  376,  n. 
Hague  Treaties 

prohibiting  launching  projectiles  from  balloons,  ii,  528 
regulating  maritime  warfare,  ii,  529 
providing  for  international  arbitrntion,  ii,  529 
note  on,  ii,  531 
Haiti 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to,  i.  111,  n. 

treaties  and  agreements  with  United  States:  (1864),  ii,  72  n.,  460: 
(1884),  ii,  371,  m.,  372,  n.,  461:    (1885),  ii,  305,  ».,  372,  n.,  461: 
(1888),  ii,  372,  n.,  461 
list  of  treaties,  protocols,  etc.,  with,  and  proclamations  affecting, 
ii,  460,  461 
Halifax  Fisheries  Award,  i,  431,  n.;  ii,  132 
Hall,  William  Edward 

cited  as  to:  limited  power  of  semi-sovereign  states,  i,  77,  n. 
ti-ansfers  of  territory,  i,  77,  n.,  83,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  198 
abrogation  of  treaties,  ii,  137,  n. 

effect  of  conquest  on  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory,  ii,  176,  n. 
definition  and  enactment  of  treaties,  ii,  368,  n, 
Halleck,  Henry  Wager 

cited  as  to:  dominion  over  new  territory,  i,  5,  n. 

right  of  State  to  own,  acquire,  dispose  of,  and  transfer  territory, 

i,  73,  n.,  84,  n. 
limited  powers  of  semi-sovereign  states,  i,  77,  n. 
Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
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Hallecky  U*  W* — continued 

cited  as  to :  treaty-making  power,  i,  202,  206 
status  of  dependent  states,  i,  211,  n. 
consular  courts,  ii,  143,  n. 

status  of  inhabitants  of  territory  ceded  by  one  soyereignty  to 
another,  ii,  175,  n. 

Hallett,  J. 

cited  that  prisoner  held  for  extradition  could  not  be  iMlmitted  to 
bail,  ii,  262,  n. 

HaniyE* 

filed  brief  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  467 
HambargTy  Republic  of 

treaty  with  United  States  (1827),  ii,  39,  n.,  462 
See  also  Hanseatic  Republics 
Hamiltouy  Alexander 

views  on:  the  treaty-making  power,  i,  8,  378,  379,  383-386;  ii,  2,  h. 
relations  between  Federal  and  State  governments,  i,  309,  n., 

311,  n. 
necessity  of  a  supreme  judiciary  to  interpret  treaties,  i,  378, 379 
in  regard  to  obligations  of  treaties,  i,  449,  450,  n. 
alienation  of  territory,  quoted  by  White,  J.,  in  DotrnesTS. 

Bidwell,  i,  486,  487 
the  nation<il  executive  authority,  ii,  378,  n. 
power  of  Central  government  to  alienate  territory,  ii,  882,  n. 
supporter  of  theory  of  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  61 
foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  i,  290 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  292,  n.,  308 
favors  concentration  of  power  in  Central  government,  i,  308 
his  views  contrasted  with  those  of  William  Paterson,  i,  310 
opinion  that  treaty-making  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Central 

government,  i,  312 
influence  in  securing  compromises  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i, 

313 
opinion  that  treaty-making  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent with  consent  of  Senate,  i,  322 
member  of  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  365 
supports  ratification,  i,  365 

Constitutional  pumpbleteer,  (**  Caesar*'),  i,  373,  n. 
influence  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  375 
an  author  of  "  Tlie  Federalist,"  i,  375-377,  n.,  378,  386 
first  to  recognize  sanctity  of  treaties  and  their  supremacy  to  State 
laws,  ii,  35,  36,  ?i. 
Hamilton,  J.  €• 

editor  of  ''The  Fedemlist,"  i,  374,  n.,  386,  n. 
Hancock,  Jolin 

president  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  i^  344 
Handford,  J. 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
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Handfordy  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  effect  and  construe tiun of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  n.,  218,  n. 

railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
decision  in  Chinese  exclusion  cases,  ii,  118,  n. 
Hanna,  John  A. 

leader  in  Harrisburg  convention  to  amend  Constitution,  i,  343 
Hanorer 

treaties  and  conventions  with,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  369,  n., 
462 
See  also  German  Empire 
Hanseatic  Repablics 

conventions  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  331,  n.,  332,  n., 
462,  463 
,    See  also  German  Empire 
HansoDy  Alexander  Contee  ( "  Aristides  '* ) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Harconrty  Sir  William  Ternon  ("Historicus") 

opinion  of  American  diplomatic  statesmanship,  ii,  377,  n.,  378,  n. 
Hardin 

views  on  necessity  for  legislation  to  validate  ti*eaties  of  commerce, 
i,  434 
Hardingy  Samuel  Bannister 

cited  as  to  the  Federal  convention  in  Massachusetts,  i,  344  n. 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Cliancellor 

cited  as  to  continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  terri- 
tory,  and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  166,  n. 
Hare 

cited  as  to:  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  i,  33 

ordination  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  335,  n. 
Harlan^  John  M.,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
position  as  to  status  of  Poi  to  Rico,  i,  122,  124 

influence  on  the  expansion  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i,  135 
dissent  in  the  Chinese  Baby  Case,  ii,  109,  ?i. 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  9 
sovereignty  of  United  States,  i,  28,  n. 
acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
plenary  power  of  Congress  over  Territories,  i,  129 
the  Neely  Case,  i,  178,  n. 
status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
extraneous  aids  in  construction  of  constitutions,  ii,  3,  n. 
police  powers  of  State,  ii,  56,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  84,  n. 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  86,  n. 
Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  ii,  94,  n.,  95,  n.,  101,  n. 
construction  of  statutes  designed  to  execute  treaties,  ii,  101,  n. 
delegation  of  authority  by  Congress,  ii,  107,  n. 

40 
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Harlaiiy  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  power  of  the  Executive  under  treaties,  and  extent  to 
which  Congress  can  delegate  power  to  Executive,  ii,  144,  n. 
construction  of  term  "  property,"  ii,  179,  n. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  209,  n.,  221,  n. 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
extradition  laws,  ii,  247,  n.,  248,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  exi)el,  exclude,  or  deport  aliens,  ii, 

259,  n. 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
United  States  to  territory  occupied  hy  United  States  military 
forces,  ii,  260,  n. 
rights  of  prisoner  held  for  extradition,  ii,  261,  ii.,  262,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain  in 

Territories  affected  hy  Indian  treaties,  ii,  296,  u. 
the  La  Ahra  and  Weil  awards  under  Mexican  claims  treaty,  ii, 

309,  n. 
establishment  of  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, ii,  3:35,  n. 
validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  354,  n.,  373,  n. 
cited  that  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the 

President,  ii,  354,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
witliin  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n.,  362.  n. 
concui*8  with  Bkown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidivelln  i,  474 
unites  with  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  dissenting  opinions  in:  Doienes  ys, 

Bidicell,  i,  476,  491,  495;  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  579 
concurs  with  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  and  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond 
Rings  Case,  i,  569 
Harmon,  Lawrence 

counsel  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Ca^e^  i,  467 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

convention  at,  to  propose  amendments  to  Constitution,  i,  343 
Harrison,  Benjamin 

views  on  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundament;il  princi- 
ples, i,  63,  64 
unsoundness  of  his  views,  i,  64 
appointed  international  arbitrator  from  United  States,  ii,  376,  il 
Harrison,  Frederic 

cited  as  to  sovereignty,  i,  19,  n. 
Hart,  Alphonzo 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases  {Armstrong  vs.  United  States)^  i,  502 
Hartford  Convention 

States '  Rights  doctrine  of,  i,  29,  n. 
Haswell,  John  H. 

compilation  of  treaties  between  United  States  and  foreign  Powers, 
u,  241,  n. 
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Haswelly  Johu  H.— continued 

note  on  consular  courts  and  exterritoriality,  ii,  335,  n. 
Haatefeaille 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Harana 

destruction  of  the  **  Maine,"  i,  174,  n. 
Constitutional  convention  in,  i,  175,  n. 
claims  arisin<;  out  of  the  ''  Maine"  explosion,  ii,  313,  n. 
Hawaiian  Islands 

status  under  treaty  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  i,  26,  n. 

Report  on  Treaty  of  March  3,  1887,  with,  cited,  i,  33 

annexed  to  the  United  States,  i,  79,  82,  n.,  87, 118,  219,  n. ;  ii,  151,  n., 

158,  280,  372,  ?i. 
tariff  questions  concerning,  i,  118,  119,  n.,  122,  123,  125 
possessed  treaty- making  power  hefore  annexation,  i,  216 

power  lost  after  annexation,  i,  217-219 
ohligation  of  United  States  to  recognize  ti*eaties  made  by,  before 

annexation,  i,  219 
provisions  for  government  of  the  islands  after  annexation,  i,  219, 

n.,  513-515 
provisions  concerning  Chinese,  i,  219,  514 
United  States  Congress  charged  with  legislation  for,  i,  219,  n. 
extinguishment  of  treaties  and  substitution  of  new  ones,  i,  219,  n. 
provisions  as  to  assumption  by  United  States  of  public  debt  of,  i, 

219,  71. 
reciprocity  with  United  States  (1875),  i,  439;  (1884),  i,  439,  440 
sugar  admitted  free  into  United  States,  i,  439,  n. 
treaties  with  United  States  (1875),  i,  439,  452,  453;  ii,  72,  n.,  73,  n., 

464;  (1884),  i,  439,  440;  ii,  464;  (1887),  i,  432;  ii,  464 
coasting  trade   with,   referred  to  by  Brown,  J.,   in   Porto  Rico 

Pilotage  Case^  i,  505 
status  as  to  tariff  laws  same  as  Poi-to  Rico;  Bbown,  J.,  in  CVoM- 

man  vs.  United  States^  i,  500,  507 
joint  resolution  of  aanexation  (in  full),  i,  513-515 
the  sugar  case,  ii,  72,  n. 
treaty  with  (1875),  did  not  modify  tariff  act  except  as  regards  the 

islands,  ii,  72,  n. 
stipulation  of  treaty  of  annexation  in  regard  to  customs  laws,  ii, 

171,  n. 
reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
treaties  and  protocol  with,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  463,  464 
Hawaiian  Islands  Case 

Crosstnan  vs.  United  Stafett ;  abstract  of  records,  briefs,  argument, 

and  decision,  i,  50t>,  507 
Hawley,  J. 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
recognition  of  belligerency,  ii,  359,  n. 
power  of  courts  to  determine  effect  of  treaty  on  individual  rights 

when  it  operates  without  legislation,  ii,  860,  n. 
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Hajne,  Robert  T. 

denial  of  nationality  of  the  United  States,  i,  55,  n. 
Hajwoody  J. 

cited  as  to  supremacy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  45,  n. 
Head  Monej  Cases,  ii,  82 
Health  Regulations 

State  statutes  establishing,  not  in  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations, 
ii,  50 
Heffter 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Heligoland 

cession  of,  by  Great  Britain  to  Germany,  i,  208,  n. 
Henderson,  John  B« 

counsel  in  Insular  Case  {Goetze  vs.  United  States),  i,  466 
Henry,  Patrick 

views  on :  treaty-making  power,  i,  8,  357,  360-363 
prerogatives  of  king  of  Great  Britain,  i,  SCO 
effect  of  treaties  and  treaty-making  power  on  States,  i,  361-363 

declaration  of  "  nationality,"  i,  134 

an  exponent  of  States'  rights,  i,  340,  355,  36(V-362 

opposes  ratification  in  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  353- 
355,  357,  300 

national  patriotism,  i,  a54,  355,  357,  363 

description  by  George  T.  Curtis,  i,  354,  n.,  363,  n« 

fears  for  the  future  of  the  United  States,  i,  355,  357,  360 

counsel  in  Ware  vs.  Uylton,  ii,  11,  n. 
Herod,  Joseph  Rogers 

treatise  on  favored -nation  clause,  ii,  148,  n. 
Herrmann,  Binger 

cited  as  U>:  United  States'  acquisitions  of  territory,  i,  82,  n.,  439,  n. 
Herschell,  Lord 

chairman  of  British  Commission  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High 
Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
Hertslet 

cited  as  to  treaties  of  San  Stephano  and  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n. 
Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of 

incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  i,  221,  n. 

conventions  with,  ii,  38,  n.,  464 
See  also  German  Empire 
Heydenfetl,  J., 

cited  as  to  right  of  aliens  to  inherit  in  California,  under  treaty,  ii, 
59,  71. 

Hides 

validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  355,  n. 

Highbinders 

excluded  from  United  States  under  treaty  with  China  (1880),  ii, 

118,  n. 

High  Seas 

like  air,  belong  equally  to  all  men,  i,  20,  n. 
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freedom  of  private  property  from  capture  on  the,  i,  279,  284,  n, 
Hilljery  J. 

cited  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  231,  n. 
Hise-Silya  Treaty  (United  States  and  Nicaragua— 1849— not  ratified), 

ii,  367,  n. 
Historians 

opinions  of,  in  regard  to  treaty-making  power,  i,  393  et  seq, 
"  HIstoricus  **  (Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt) 

opinion  of  American  diplomatic  statesmanship,  ii,  377,  n.,  378,  n. 
HoffmaDy  J. 

cited  as  to:  unconstitutionality  of  California  Constitution  of  1879, 
ii,  28,  n. 
necessity  of  appropriations  to  validate  treaties,  ii,  79,  n. 
legislation  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  144,  n. 
status  of  native  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  232,  n. 
extradition  relations  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
ii,  273, 7J. 
decisions  as  to  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  ii,  93,  n.,  114,  n.,  115,  n. 
Holland 

limitations  on  exercise  of  treaty-making  power  in,  i,  412 
authority  of  consuls  of,  in  Japan,  to  make  regulations  having  force 

of  law,  ii,  344,  n. 
treaty  with  United  States  (1782),  ii,  356,  n. 
See  also  Netherlands 
Holiand,  T.  E. 

cited  as  to  sovereignty,  i,  19,  n. 
Hollsy  Frederick  W. 

author  of  **The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,*'  ii,  376,  n. 
views  as  to  necessity  for  consent  of  Senate  to  submission  of  matters 

to  Hague  court  of  arbitration,  ii,  377,  n. 
cited  as  to  the  re-enunciation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  i,  115 
Holmes,  0.  W.y  J. 

cited  as  to  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  301,  n. 
Holston  Treaty  Line 

decision  as  to  boundary,  ii,  213,  n. 
Holy  Alliance 

its  formation  and  attitude,  i,  96,  n. 
Honduras 

treaty-making  power,  i,  226,  n. 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  i,  226,  n. 
treaty  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  72,  n.,  465 
Hong  Kong 

status  of  Chinaman  bom  in,  and  always  British  subject,  ii,  115,  n., 
116,  n. 
Horseshoe  Reef 

ceded  to  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  i,  76,  79,  81,  n. ;  ii,  372,  n. 
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Honse  of  Representatires*    See  U.  S.  House  of  Repbesuttatitis 
Howe,  Albert  H. 

cited  as  t^>  Insular  Cases,  i,  119,  n. 
compiler  of  Insular  Cases  Record^  i,  465 
Howryy  J. 

cited  as  to:  status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 

protection  of  Indians  oy  United  States  goyemmeDt,  ii,  235,  n. 

Hojt,  J* 

cited  as  to  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  218,  n. 

Hober 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Had  son  Baj 

restored  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  i,  205,  n. 
Hungary 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n. 
See  also  Austbia-Hungabt 
Honty  J. 

member  of  I^orth  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  370,  n. 
Hnrty  J* 

cited  as  to:  self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  79,  n. 

prisoner  being  allowed  to  leave  country  before  trial  for  offences 
not  named  in  treaty  or  in  warrant  of  extradition,  ii,  273,  n. 

Hntchinson 

cited  as  to  Albany  plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 

lUinois 

case  of  ^^  urging  legislation  ^*  upon,  i,  416,  n. 

rule  in,  that  State  act  disqualifying  aliens  must  give  way  to  treaty 

stipulations,  ii,  38 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  Case  ;  allegation  of  treaty  rights  withheld, 

ii,  55,  n. 
abduction  of  prisoner  from  Peru,  taken  to,  for  trial,  ii,  276,  n., 

279,  ?i. 
Immigration 

of  Chinese,  ii,  24  et  seq. 

power  of  Central  government  to  restrict,  ii,  30 

convention  at  Wiirtemberg  for  abolition  of  taxes  on,  ii,  40,  n. 

State  statute  regulating,  held  not  to  contravene  treaty  stipulations, 

ii,  50,  n. 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases^  ii,  87  et  seq. 
the  Non-Desirable  Alien  Exclusion  Case^  ii,  97,  n. 
right  of  States  to  impose  restrictions  on,  discussed,  ii,  385 

See  also  Chinese;  and  names  of  various  foreign  countries  in 

this  Index  and  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
Implication 

abrogation  of  treaties  Dy,  see  Treaties 
**  Import  ** 

views  of  Brown  and  White,  JJ.,  and  Fuller,  Cb.  J.,  in  Second 

Dooley  Case^  as  to  meaning  of  word,  i,  570,  573,  580 
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"Imported** 

meaning  of  word,  i,  120,  n. 
Imports 

protective  legislation  by  first  Congress,  i,  418,  419,  n. 

question  of  necessity  of  sanction  of  Congress  to  validate  ti'oaties 

involving  duties  on,  i,  4;i9-441 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  on,  brought  from  ports  in  terri- 
tory acquired  by  treaty  to  other  ports  of  the  United  States, 
i,  443,  n. 
See  also  Commerce,  Regulation  of 
Imposts 

proposal,  by  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  to  levy,  on 

imports  from  United  States,  i,  369 
authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  construction  of  uniformity  and 

commerce  clauses  of  Constitution,  i,  546 
views  of  White,  J.,  and  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  as 

to  meaning  of,  i,  574,  580 
uniformity  clause  of  Constitution  in  regard  to,  not  binding  on  Con- 
gress in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  ii,  167,  n. 
See  also  Commerce,  Regulation  op 
Incorporation  of  Territory  into  United  States 

views  of  White  and  Gray,  J  J.,  in  Vownes  vs.  Bidvoell,  i,  484,  485, 
488,  489,  491 
Indebtedness 

obligations  not  assumed  by  acquiring  sovereign  where  part  of  terri- 
tory only  is  ceded,  ii,  157 
Indemnity 

views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  liidwell,  as  to  power  of  United 

States  to  accept  territory  for,  i,  483,  484 
Interest  a  necessary  part  of  a  just  national,  ii,  148,  n. 
payments  of,  by  United  States,  for  ceded  territory,  ii,  153 
Independence 

ideas  of  unity  and,  of  twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth,  i,  247 
a  dominating  principle  in  government  of  United  States,  i,  254 
Independent  States.    See  Sovereign  States 
Indiana 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 
case  of  '*  urging  legislation  '*  upon,  i,  416,  n. 
Indian  Lands 

cutting  of  timber  on,  ii,  217,  n. 
Indian  Nations 

distinct,  independent  political  communities,  ii,  211,  227,  n. 
See  also  Indians,  and  the  names  of  the  various  tribes 
Indian  Resenrations 

included  within  terms  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1868,  ii,  85,  }i. 
Indians 

treaties  between  United  States  and,  i,  193,  n.,  428;  ii,  33,  218 
opinion  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  as  to  their  sanctity,  ii,  33 
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treaty  between  Colony  of  New  York  and  Six  Nations,  i,  216,  n. 
confusion  arising  from  improper  making  of  treaties  with,  i,  233,  r. 
early  agreements  with,  i,  281 
power  of  Central  government  to  make  treaties  with,  affecting  prop* 

erty  within  a  single  State,  i,  281 
alphabetical  list  of  cases  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  constmction  of 

treaties  with,  and  status  of  tribes,  i,  562 
effectand  construction  of  treaties  with,  i,  562;  ii,  201,  203,  212, 217,  ». 
right  of,  to  sell  lands,  discussed,  ii,  34,  n.,  213,  n. 
engaged  in  business,  liable  for  debts  notwithstanding  treaty  stipa* 

lations,  ii,  35,  n.,  213,  n. 
and  lands  may  be  made  responsible  therefor,  ii,  35  n.,  213,  n. 
Senecas,  relations  with   New  York,    Massachusetts,  and  United 

States,  ii,  35,  n. 
Penobscots,  claims  of  treaty  rights  by,  ii,  35,  n..  214,  n. 
reservations  guaranteed  to,  by  treaty,  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 

State  laws,  ii,  36 
sacredness  of  territorial  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,  ii,  46 
State  laws  preventing  intrusion  on  lands  of,  not  in  conflict  with  Sen- 
eca treaty,  ii,  49,  n. 
case  of  appropriation  necessary  tq  give  effect  to  treaty  with,  ii,  78 
the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  84 

case  of  Bannock  hunting  privileges  in  Wyoming,  ii,  132-135 
treaties  with,  to  be  determined  in  same  manner  as  treaties  with 

foreign  Powers,  ii,  133-212 
extent  of   Congressional  legislation   to  enforce  treaties   with,  ii, 

144,  n. 
naturalization  of,  ii,  160,  n. 
political  status  of,  within  territory  acquired  by  treaty,  unaffected 

by  cession,  ii,  173,  7j. 
always  regarded  as  quasi-foreign,  ii,  173,  n. 
United  States^  government  of  uncivilized  inhsibitantB  of  annexed 

territoiy  as,  ii,  173,  174 
not  verbally  but  practically  excluded  from  provisions  of  treaties  of 

cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  ii,  177,  n. 
treaty- making  power  as  exercised  with,  ii,  195  et  seq. 
necessity  of  referring  to  Indian  treaties,  and  status  of,  ii,  196 
treaty  method  of  d.aling  with,  abolished,  ii,  197,  201,  226,  233 
Washington's  message  on  treaty-making  with,  ii,  198 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with,  ii,  198 
wards  of  the  nati<ni,  ii.  19S,  -JOO,  215,  227,  n.,  228,  n.,  235 
number  of  treaties  made  with,  ii,  200 
the  Dawes  Ct)mmission,  ii,  201 
expiration  of  treaties  with,  ii,  201 

complications  under  treaties  with,  gradually  disappearing,  ii,  201 
allotment  of  lands  in  seveialty.  ii,  202.  n. 
general  laws  applicable  to  treaties  with,  ii,  203 
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relations  with  European  nations,  ii,  204-206 

decisions  as  to  status  of,  ii,  204  et  seq, 

titles  to  lands,  under  gi-ants  to  private  Individuals,  made  by  Indian 

tTibes,  not  recognized  in  United  States  courts,  ii,  204,  ?i. 
legislation  of  Virginia  regarding  Indian  lands  and  Indian  titles,  ii, 

205,  w. 
exclusive  right  to  purchase  lands  from,  vested  in  goyemment,  ii, 

205,  n. 
distinguished  from  foreign  Powers  in  regard  to  treaties,  ii,  207 
possess  only  right  of  occupancy  subject  to  governmental  control  of 

United  States,  ii,  207 
absolute  title  to  all  lands  in  Indian  country  vested  in  United  States, 

subject  to  Indian  right  of  possession,  ii,  207,  n. 
treaties  between  States  and,  ii,  2*07,  208 
question  how  far  stipulations  of  treaties  with,  are  paramount  to 

State  le<;isiation,  ii,  208 
treaty  with  State  of  New  York  (1797),  ii,  208,  n. 
cannot  maintain  ai-tion  a^^ainst  State  of  the  Union,  ii,  209 
relations  with  United  States,  ii,  209,  224,  n.,  226,  n. 
not  States,  ii,  209,  227,  n. 

except  in  limited  sense,  ii,  215,  n. 
treaties  with,  in  conflict  with  State  laws,  ii,  210 
invalidity  of  treaty  made  by  chief,  but  not  ratified  by  tribe,  ii,  212,  n. 
can  lease  their  lands  only  pursuant  to  Federal  authority,  ii,  213,  n. 
constitutionality  of  State  statute  preventing  intrusions  on  Indian 

lands,  ii,  213,  n, 
lands  sold  by,  subject  to  taxation,  ii,  '214,  n, 
supwiriority  of  United  States  government  to,  ii,  215- 
unique  status  of  the  tribes  and  peculiar  relation  between  them  and 

the  United  SUtes,  ii,  210 
judicial  notice  of  treaties  with,  ii,  210,  n. 
ownership  of  lands  by,  subject  to  sovereignty  of  United  States,  ii, 

217,  n. 
exemption  of  lands  from  levy,  sale,  and  forfeiture,  ii,  217,  n. 
transplantation  of,  ii,  218 
repurchase  of  reservations  from,  ii,  210 
negotiations  with,  for  division  of  lands  in  severalty,  ii,  219 
self-governrnent  by,  ii,  219 

anomalous  conditions  owing  to  dependent  relatifms,  ii,  221 
complications  arising  from  treaty  method  of  dealing  with,  ii,  221 
Mexican  usages  in  connection  with  Califoruian-Mexican  land  grants 

to,  discussed,  ii,  221,  n.,  *j3J,  n. 
violations  of  treaties  by,  ii,  222 

decisions  that  principles  of  international  law  should  govern  deal- 
ings with,  ii,  22:> 
railroad  grants  in  lands  reserved  to,  ii,  224 
belligerent  riglitii  accorded  to,  ii,  224,  n. 
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jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts,  ii,  226 

crimiual  jurisdiction  under  treaties  with,  ii,  226 

possessory  right  to  soil,  ii,  226,  n. 

now  governed  by  acts  of  Congress,  ii,  227,  n.,  233 

owe  no  allegiance  to  States,  ii,  228,  n. 

tribes  are  communities  dependent  on  the  United  States,  ii,  228,  a. 

protection  due  to,  from  United  States,  ii,  228,  n. 

treaties  and  statutes,  ii,  229 

citizenship,  ii,  229,  285,  n. 

sale  of  lauds  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  by,  ii,  229,  n. 

native  inhabitants  of  acquired  territory  classed  as,  ii,  232 

personal  and   property  rights  of,  always  protected  by  Sapreme 
Court,  ii,  234 

views  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  to:  treatment  of,  by  United  States 
government,  ii,  2IM,  n. 
necessity  of  terminating  tribal  relations  of,  ii,  235,  236 

jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over,  ii,  235,  n. 

distribution  of  funds  among,  ii,  2:^5,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain  in  Ter- 
ritories affected  by  treaties  with,  ii,  296,  n. 
Indian  Territory 

extinguishment  of  national  or  tribal  title  to  lands  in  (the  Dawes 
Commission),  ii,  202,  n. 

power  of  Oklahoma  to  tax  cattle  grazing  on,  ii,  214,  n.,  221,  n. 

Indian  tribes  in,  ii.  218 

imperium  in  imperio  within,  ii,  219. 

United  States  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in,  of  suit  against  Choctaw 
Nation  for  national  liability,  ii,  219,  n. 
Indirect  Taxes.    See  Taxes 
Individual  Claims 

distin<:uished  from  national  claims,  ii,  298 

Indiriduals 

cuntraets  with  foreign  Powei*s,  i,  194,  n. 

Industrial  Property 

international  convention  for  protection  of,  ii,  523 
Industries 

protection  of,  by  States,  an  impossibility,  i,  419 

brief  filed  on  behalf  of,  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  466,  467 

comments  of  Fulleij,  Ch.  J.,  on  brief  filed  on  behalf  of,  in  Downes 

vs.  Bidwell,  i,  494 
protection  of,  under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  325 
Inhabitants  of  Ceded  Territory.    See  Ceded  Terrttort;  Cessiox; 

Conquered  Territory 
Inheritance 

rights  of  alien  heirs  under  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  39,  n.  et  seq. 
tax  imposed  ou  non-domiciliated  alien  in  Louisiana  upheld,  not- 
withstanding treaty  stipulations,  ii,  41,  n.,  51,  n.,  62,  m. 
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subjects  of  Italy  exempt  from  Louisiana  succession  tax  under  treaty 

of  1871,  ii,  54,  n. 
provisions  of  treaties  concerning,  affecting  aliens,  enforcible  in 

courts,  ii,  82 
question  under  ti*eaty  with  Switzerland  (1850),  ii,  127 
inhabitant  of  Maryland,  born  in  England  while  Mai*yland  colonial, 

could  not  inherit  from  United  States  citizen  prior  to  treaty 

of  1794,  ii,  167,  n. 

Innocence 

the  Anglo-Saxon  presumption  of,  until  guilt  is  proved,  ii,  839,  340, 
342 
Insular  Cases 

decisions  in,  i,  28,  n.,  60,  n.,  117  et  aeg.,  457,  n.,  458  et  seq, 
note  on,  i,  457,  458 
Insurrection 

effect  of,  in  ceded  territory,  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Four' 

teen  Diamond  Rings  Case.,  i,  566. 
for  all  details  concerning  these  cases,  the  points  involved,  counsel 
engaged,  and  opinions  delivered  in,  see  Insular  Cases  Appen- 
dix, i,  459  et  aeq. 
Insular  Cases  Record 

Congressional  Resolution  for  publication  of,  i,  464 
Insurance 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 
Insurgents 

status  of  inhabitants  of  transferred  territory  not  consenting  to 
transfer,  i,  87 
Insurrection 

effect  on  possession  of  Philippines  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J., 

in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Ca^e,  i,  566 
power  of  Congress  to  suppress,  ii,  124,  n. 
distinguished  from  treason,  ii,  152,  n. 

Interest 

a  necessary  part  of  a  just  national  indemnification,  il,  148,  n. 

not  allowed  on  claims  against  United  States  unless  stipulated,  ii, 

305,  n. 
claim  on  Secretary  of  State  for  interest  on  Spanish  claims,  ii,  305,  n. 
allowed  in  Atocha's  case,  ii,  306,  n. 
Internal  Revenue 

inapplicability  to  Porto  Rico,  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes 

vs.  Bidwell,  i,  480 
tariff  provisions  of  Foraker  (Porto  Rico)  Act,  i,  515-517 
relation  of,  to  Porto  Rico,  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Second 
Dooley  Case,  i,  579 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1868 

the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case^  ii,  85,  ti. 
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International  Affairs 

regulation  of,  must  be  vested  in  Central  goyemment,  i,  401 

national  unity  of  United  States  as  to;  Fullsb,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ihmnei 
vs.  Bidwell.  dissenting,  i,  492 
International  American  Conference 

pioceedings  of,  cited  as  to  the  Panama  Conference,  i,  103,  m. 
International  Arbitration 

convention  at  The  Hague  providing  for,  ii,  376,  n.,  529 
International  Awards 

sacredness  of,  ii,  309,  il 

effect  of  recognition  of,  by  Congress,  ii,  310,  n. 
International  Claims 

against  foreign  governments  are  proi)erty  rights,  ii,  286 

assignability  of,  ii,  297,  n. 
International  Commissions 

appointments  of,  ii,  :]0r),  }i. 
International  Commissions  of  Inquiry 

convention  at  Tlie  Hague  providing  for,  ii,  376,  «. 
International  Conferences 

repoits  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
International  Conventions 

to  which  United  IStates  is  party.    See  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  622  et 
seq. 
International  Exhibitions 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  813,  n. 

International  Law 

places  no  restraint  upon  sovereign  Power's  acquisition  of  territory, 

i,  87,  114 

rule  of,  that  all  known  territory  must  be  under  some  government, 
i,  140 

undivided  sovereignty  of  governments  exercising  jurisdiction  rec- 
ognized by  other  Po\vei*8,  i,  140 

controls  relations  of  United  States  with  Cuba,  i,  175,  n. 

agreements  which  do  not  constitute  treaties  according  to,  i,  202,  n. 

commencement  of  modern  period,  i,  203 

treaty-making  power  as  dealt  with  by,  i,  *203,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  punish  offences  against,  i,  309,  n. 

difference  between  municipal  law  and,  in  matters  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, i.  -4.')! 

views  of  WiirrE,  J.,  in  Doimcs  vs.  Bidwell^  as  to  rules  applicable  to 
acquisition  of  territory,  i,  483 

not  a  source  of  power  of  United  States;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes 
vs.  Bidirt  II,  dissenting,  i,  492 

rules  and  principles  of,  protect  private  property  rights  in  ceded 
territory,  ii,  ISO.  185 

some  of  its  fundamental  principles  incorporated  into  the  municipal 
law  of  United  States,  ii,  185,  180 

frequently  recognized  by  courts  and  Congress,  ii,  186-188,  n. 
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International  Imw— continued 

an  element  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  ii,  187,  224,  n. 
decisions  that  principles  of,  should  govern  dealings  with  Indians, 

ii,  223 
defines  rights  and  prescribes  duties  of  nations  in  their  intercourse 

with  e:ich  other,  ii,  224,  /i. 
exterritoriality  of  warships  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  of  right  under, 

ii,  343,  n.,  344,  n. 
ministers  of  one  country  bound  to  know  constitutional  limitations 

on  powers  of  ministers  of  another,  ii,  374 
an  English  opinion  of  American  decisions  on,  ii,  378,  n. 
as  to  principles  governing  extradition,  see  Rxtbadition 
International  Relations 

control  of,  in  United  States,  vested  inCentriil  government,  ii,  07.  n. 
Interpretation 

of  Constitution.    See  CoxsTKrcriox;  Unitkd  States  Constitu- 
tion 
of  statutes.    See  Constuuction  ;  Statutes 
Interstate  Commerce 

taxation  of;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  and  Brown  and  White,  J  J.,  in  Second 

Dooley  CVt.se,  i,  r>70,  672,  573,  581 
regulated  by  United  States,  ii,  243 
Inrnsions 

l>ower  of  Congress  to  repel,  ii,  124,  n. 
Ionian  Islands 

ceded  to  Greece,  i,  82,  83,  n. 
Iowa 

rule  in,  as  to  rights  of  aliens  under  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  40 

Iredelly  James 

views  on:  treaty-makiuj;  power,  i,  30.'),  360,  ;i89 

State  stiUutesaud  trraty  stipulatiims,  i,  411;  ii,  243,  n, 
right  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  in  regard  to  State  mat- 
ters, ii,  7,  9-11,  ij. 
right  of  United  States  courts  to  enforce  observance  of  treaties, 
ii,  144,  n, 
member  of  North  Carolina  Constitntional  Convention,  i,  306;  ii, 

10,  11 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (**  Marcus"),  i,  373,  n. 
Isle  of  Pines 

status  of,  i,  177,  n. 
Israel)  Children  of 

compact  with  the  Gibeonites,  i,  192 

Istlimiis  of  Panama 

the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  right  of  transit  over,  i,  104,  n. 

Italians 

right,  under  treaty,  of  employment  on  municipal  work,  notwith- 
standing State  law,  ii,  37 
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Italj 

acquires  Yenetia,  i,  83  and  n. 

annexation  of  Neapolitan  provinces  to,  i,  84,  a. 

signatory  to  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n. 

the  Mafia  riots  in  New  Orleans,  i,  153 -ItM) 

subjects  of,  exempt  from  Louisiana  succession  tax,  under  treaty  of 

1871,  ii,  54,  n. 
status  of  Italian  formerly  resident  in  United  States,  detained  under 

alien  immigrant  law,  ii,  118,  n. 
reciprocity  with,  ii,  373,  n. 
treaties  with  United  States  (1868),  ii,  263,  n.,  273,  n.,  336,  a.,  466: 

(1871),  ii,  37,  49,  54,  n.,  72,  n.,  131,  n.,  348,  n,,  466:  (1878),  ii, 

348,  n. 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  466 
proclamations  affecting,  ii,  468 
See  also  Two  Sicilies 

Jackson,  Andrew 

nationality  of  United  States  asserted  by,  i,  55,  n. 

message  on  the  recognition  of  Texas,  i,  231,  n. 

yiews  regarding:  submission  to  Congress  of  commercial  treatiaSv  i, 

437 
personal  construction  of  Constitution,  ii,  4 
the  Cherokee  Nation  question,  ii,  208,  211 
Jackson,  J. 

cited  as  to:  paramountcy  of  treaty  stipulations  to  State  laws,  ii, 

15,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  231,  n. 
Japan 

consular  courts  in,  i,  210,  n.;  ii,  338,  n.,  341,  n.-346 
treaty-making  power  of,  i,  225,  n, 

question  of  validity  of  action  of  consular  court  in,  ii,  140  et  seq. 
authority  of  German  and  Dutch  consuls  in,  to  make  regulations 

having  force  of  law,  ii,  344,  n. 
question  as  to  ri^ht  of  government  of,  to  enforce  against  foreigners 

pilotage,  etc.,  regulations,  ii,  344,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  United  States  consuls  in,  over  foreign  sea- 
men on  American  merchant  vessels,  ii,  345,  n. 
right  of  municipal  councils  to  sue  United  States  citizens  in  consular 

courts,  ii,  345,  n. 
abolition  of  consular  courts  in,  ii,  345,  n. 
trial  of  John  Ross  before  consular  court,  ii,  345,  n.,  346 
treaties  with  United  States  (iaj7),  ii,  141,  n.,  345,  n.,  346,  468;  (1858), 

ii,  141,  R.,  345,  n.,  340,  469;  (1894),  ii,  345,  n,,  470 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  408 
proclamations  alTecting,  ii,  470 
Jay,   John,  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  treaty-making  power,  i,  9,  381-383,  387,  389;  ii,  11,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  nationality  and  sovereignty  of  United  States  govern- 
ment,  i,  244,  246,  n. 
paramouutcy  of  treaties,  i,  267,  268,  n. ;  ii,  13,  n. 
legal  status  of  the  Confederation,  i,  282 
right  of  United  States  courts  to  enforce  observance  of  treaties, 

ii,  144,  n. 
extradition,  ii,  247,  n. 
opinion  in  Chisholni  vs.  Georgia  as  to  effect  of  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, i,  242,  240,  n. 
ordered  to  Spain  to  negotiate  treaty,  i,  359,  n. 
member  of  New  York  Constitutioual  Convention,  i,  365 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  ('*  A  Citizen  of  New  York  "),  i,  373,  n. 
influence  on  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  375 
an  author  of  "  The  Federalist,"  i,  375-377,  n.,  386 
diplomatic  experience,  i,  387 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1794),  i,  421  et  seq, 
mission  to  England,  i,  423 

decision  that  courts  cannot  declare  treaty  void  for  violations  by 
other  party  so  long  as  United  States  government  recognizes 
validity,  ii,  136,  n. 
Jay  Treaty,  ii,  441 

supported  by  the   Federalists,  i,  436.     See   also  Great   Britain 
(Treaties);  United  States  (Treaties) 
Jefferson,  Thomas 

views  as  to:  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  73,  n.,  133 

definition  of  *' State,"  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 

Bidwell,  i,  487 
citizenship,  ii,  174,  ii, 
extradition,  ii,  251,  n. 

limitaticms  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  382 
power  of  Central  government  to  alienate  territory,  ii,  382,  n. 
enounces  policy  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  101,  n. 
framer  of  the  Constitution,  i,  ^62 
concludes  treaties  with:  Morocco  (1787),  i,  280;  Prussia  ( 1785 ),  i,279, 

284,  n. 
records  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, i,  290,  n. 
estimate  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  i,  299,  n. 
ratification  of  treaties  by,  i,  4.34 
quoted,  as  to  exclianf^e  of  territory,  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 

Bidwell,  i,  486,  487 
conception  of  Constitution  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 
UUlwell,  i,  486,  487 
Jewish  Treaties,  i,  192,  n. 
Johnson,  Chief  Justice  (Supreme  Court  of  Ohio) 

cited  as  to  trial  of  x>i'isoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which 
extradited,  ii,  274,  n. 
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Johnson,  J.  (U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  N.  Y.) 

cited  that  priftoner  could  be  extradited  for  crime  committed  prior 
to  ratification  of  treaty,  but  subsequent  to  its  conclusion,  ii, 
261,  n.,  262,  n. 
Johnson,  Reyerdy 

treaty  of  1869  with  Great  Britain  rejected  by  Senate,  ii,  379,  n. 

Johnson,  Samuel  

president  of  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  370,  n. 
Johnson,  William,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, i,  62,  n. 
British  grants  in  America  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, i,  238,  n, 
incapacity  of  British  subject  to  take  lands  in  Maryland  by  de- 
scent from  American  citizen,  ii,  16,  n. 
citizenship  of  inliabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  167,  n. 
possession  of   power  not  necessarily  implying  its  misuse,  ii, 
363,  n. 
Johnson,  William  Samuel 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 
and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319,  320,  n. 
Joint  High  Commission.     See  Axglo-Amebican  Joint  High  Com- 
mission 
Joint  Resolution 

annexing  Ilawaiian  Islands  (in  full),  i,  513-515 
effect  of  McEnery  Resolution  on   status   of   Philippine  Islands; 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Cane,  i,  565,  566 
Juarez,  Benito 

recognition  of,  by  United  States,  as  President  of  Mexico,  i,  106,  n. 

Judd,  J. 

cited  as  to  necessity  of  appropriations  to  validate  treaties,  ii,  78,  n. 

Judges 

powers  and  duties  of  United  States.     See  Constitution  in  full,  i, 
51()-534 
See  also  Courts;  Judiciary 
Judicial  Department  of  United  States  Goyemment 
matters  witliin  domain  of,  i,  117,  ii.,  545 
its  peculiar  province  to  construe  treaties  and  statutes,  i,  558;  ii, 

356,  «.,  363 
possesses  no  legislative  or  treaty-making  power,  ii,  356  • 

Constitutional  provisions   affecting.     See    Constitution  in   full,  i, 

519-534 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  separate  functions  of 
each  department  of  government  of  United  States,  i,  543 
power  of  judicial  department  and  territorial  courts,  i,  545 
Judicial  Dofluitions.    See  Definitions  ;  Words  and  Phrases 
Judicial  Notice 

courts  cannot  take  notice  of  law  of  Great  Britain  since  Declaration 
of  Independence  unless  pleaded  and  proved,  ii,  190,  n. 
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of  what  courts  will  take  cognizance,  ii,  216,  n. 

of  treaties,  if;  216,  n.,  269,  n.,  326,  n.,  327,  n. 
Judicial  Power 

vested,  by  Constitution,  in  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  ii,  854,  n. 

Judiciary 

office  to  determine  violations  of  treaties,  i,  288,  n. 
necessity  of,  to  interpret  treaties,  i,  378,  385,  386 

the  tribunal  must  be  supreme,  i,  378,  379 
its  office  to  expound  the  Constitution,  i,  394 

right  to  determine  validity  of  State  law  conflicting  with  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  Union,  i  403 
cannot  be  deprived,  by  treaty,  of  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, i,  409 
government  liable  for  violations  of  international  duty  by,  i,  447,  n. 
interference  of  Federal,  to  protect  treaty  rights  of  aliens,  ii,  26 
duty  to  euforce  legislation,  ii,  75,  n, 
should  recognize  abrogation  of  treaties  by  United  States  if  done 

regularly,  ii,  136 
the  only  department  of  government  which  can  construe  treaties  or 

statutes,  ii,  145 
should  uphold  the  sacredness  of  international  awards,  ii,  309,  n. 
matter  for,  to  decide  whether  point  of  foreign  relations  is  executive 
or  legislative,  ii,  357,  n. 
See  also  Courts 
Judiciary  Act 

proceedings  under,  in  regard  to  treaties  and  other  subjects  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  i,  407 
Jndsouy  J. 

cited  as  to  definition  of  "crime"  under  French  treaty,  ii,  267,  n. 
"Junius'' 

replies  to  letters  of  "  Agrippa"  opposing  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
Jurisdiction 

of  United  States  courts,  Constitutional  provisions  affecting.    See 

Constitution  in  full,  i,  519-534 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  suability  of 

United  States  and  States   by  citizens  and  aliens,  i,  550 
obligation  of  citizen  preferring  claim  to  subject  himself  to  jurisdic- 
tion of  properly  constituted  court,  ii,  310 
Jury*    See  Tbial  by  Juby 

Kansas 

Indian  reservations  in,  ii,  218 
Kassouy  John  A. 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  ti. 
cited  as  to  ^^ most  favored  nation"  clause,  ii,  148,  n. 

41 
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KeasbejTy  Lindley  Miller 

cited  as  to:  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  lOQ, 
71.,  104,  n. ;  ii,  139,  n. 
Great  Britain^s  prot^ctoi-ate  over  the  Mosquito  Ck>ast,  i,  101,  il 
<<Kempi8  O'Flannigran  " 

replies  to  letters  of  '*■  Agrippa^*  opposing  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
Kenty  JameSy  Chancellor  of  Stiite  of  New  York 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  8,  411 
establishment  of  Constitution,  not  by  States,  but  by  people, 

i,  50,  51 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
**the  Federalist,''  i,  375,  n.,  377,  n. 
cession  of  State  territoiy  by  central  government,  i,  413 
obligation  of  treaties  upon  Congi-ess,  i,  444,  445,  n. 
treaty-making  power  being  subordinate  to  fundamental  laws 

and  Cotistituiion  of  the  State,  i,  445,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power  as  to  alienation  of  territory  be- 
longing to  a  State,  ii,  24,  n. 
rights  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  37,  n. 
law  of  nations,  ii,  224,  n, 
extradition,  ii,  248,  n.,  255,  n. 
Northeastern  boimdary,  ii,  387 
views  concerning  cession  of  State  teiTitory  contrasted  with  those  of 
Justice  Field,  ii,  239 
Kentucky 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  215 

interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  358 
admitted  to  Union,  i,  421 

French  treaty  of  1778  held  paramount  to  State  alien  laws,  ii,  17,  n. 
rule  in,  as  to  supremacy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  legisla- 
tion, ii,  40 
case  of  inheritance  by  aliens  in,  under  treaty  with  Switzerland 

(ia50),  ii,  127,  w. 
sale  of  Indian  lands  in,  by  Virginia,  ii,  205,  n. 
Kentncky  Resolutions 

declaring  States'  Rights  principles,  i,  29,  w.,  295,  n. 

Kidnapping 

responsibility  of  party  effecting  abduction  to  foreign  Power  out- 
raged or  to  person  kidnapped,  discussed,  ii,  278,  ii. 
fact  that  prisoner  was  abducted  from  foreign  country  and  brought 
Avitbin  jurisdiction  of  court,  no  bar  to  trial,  ii,  278,  n. 
Kingy  Cyrus 

views  on  necessity  for  legislation  to  validate  commercial  treaties, 
i,  4.S3 
Kingy  Rnfus 

cited  as  to  sovereignty  of  States,  i,  35,  m.,  312 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n. 
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King,  Rufas — continued 

views  on  relations  of  Federal  and  State  govemnients,  i,  310,  n.,  312 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 
and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  324,  n.,  325,  n. 

favors  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  1,  334,  n. 

member  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  ConstitutioD,  i,  344 
Kingdoms 

views  of  early  publicists  as  to  division  of,  i,  73,  n. 
King  George's  War,  i,  205,  n. 
King  William's  War,  i,  204,  n. 
Kirchner,  F.  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition,  ii,  249,  n, 
Kluber 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Kohlsaat,  J. 

cited  as  to  status  of  Philippines,  i,  122,  n. 

decision  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i,  468 
Kongo 

declaration  and  treaty  with,  ii,  471 

Korea 

treaty  with,  ii,  471 

Labor  Laws*    See  also  Alien  Labor  Laws  ;  Aliens 
Lacombe,  £•  H.,  U.  S.  Circ.  J. 

cited  as  to:  duties  on  Porto  Rico  products,  i,  121,  n. 
the  Neelij  Cane,  i,  177,  180,  n.;  ii,  260 
rights  of  persons  lield  for  extradition  from  United  States,  ii, 

262,  M.,  264,  n. 
adjournments  of  extradition  proceedings  at  instance  of  foreign 

Power,  ii,  t264,  n. 
constructicm  of  Austro-Hungarian  convention  with  United  States 
of  1872,  ii,  328,  n. 
decision  in  Goetze  vs.  United  States,  i,  466 
allows  writ  of  error  in  Goetze  vs.  United  States,  i,  466 
sustains  demurrer  of  defendant  in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  496 
Ladd,  J. 

cited  as  to  property  rights  of  aliens  in  Iowa,  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions, ii,  44,  n. 
Ladrones 

cession  of  islands  to  United  States,  i,  507 
Lake  of  the  Woods 

Northwest  boundary  question,  ii,  387,  n. 
Lakes 

State  ownership  of  lands  under  water  and  fisheries  on,  ii,  314,  318,  n. 
paramount  right  of  United  States  to  control  navigation  on,  ii,  314, 
318,  n. 
See  also  Great  Lakes 
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Lamar,  Lucias  Q*  C,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Conrt 
position  on  Chinese  exclusion  case,  ii,  95,  n. 

cited  as  to:  extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  new 
sovei*eign  by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  158,  n. 
railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  i-eservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  301,  n. 
in  **  Alabama**  cases,  ii,  280,  n, 
over  cases  arising  from  treaties,  ii,  290,  n. 
status  of  **  Alabama'*  claims,  ii,  202,  n.,  290,  n. 
refusal  of  Supreme  Court  to  determine  generally  the  jorisdie- 
tion  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  362,  n. 
Land  and  Naral  Forces 

power  of  Congress  to  govern  and  regulate,  ii,  124,  ru 
Land  Grants 

Texas  act  for  investigation  of,  under  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 

upheld,  ii,  56,  n, 
Mexican  usages  in  connection  with  Califomian-Mexlcan  grant  to 
Indian,  discussed,  ii,  221,  n.,  232,  n. 
**  Landholder,  A  "  (Oliver  Ellsworth) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Land  Patent 

declared  void  under  rights  of  Indians  acquired  under  Sioux  treaty 
of  1859,  ii,  214,  n. 
Lands  Under  Water 

in  ceded  territories  out  of  which  States  subsequently  carved,  held 

in  trust  by  United  States  for  States  when  admitted,  ii,  168 
right  of  United  States  to  regulate  navigation  over,  ii,  314,  318,  n. 
State  ownei-sbip  of,  ii,  314,  318,  n. 
Land  titles 

effect  of  treaties  of  cession  on,  ii,  175 
Lansing,  John 

member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  206,  n. 
views  as  to  powers  of  the  Senate  and  treaty-making,  i,  366 
La  Plata 

Henry  Clay's  championship  of,  i,  97,  n. 
Laroeqney  Joseph 

counsel  in  Dooleij  vs.  United  States^  i,  495,  496,  501 
Laroeque,  Joseph,  Jr. 

counsel  in  Dooley  vs.  United  States^  i,  501,  502 
Lastari 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Laundries 

void  and  valid  ordinances  against,  in  San  Francisco,  ii,  29,  fu,  31 
Lanrier,  Sir  Wilfred 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
Law-Making  Power 

how  vested  in  the  United  States,  i,  23,  n. 
Law  of  Nations*    See  Intbbnatiomal  Law 
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Lawrencey  William  Beach 

views  on:  title  by  cession,  i,  76  ?i. 
Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
sovereign  states,  i,  104 
sovereign  and  confederated  states,  i,  197,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  203,  n, 

sovereignty  being  necessary  to  exercise  of  treaty-making  power, 
i,  233,  n. 
Laws 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  continu- 
ance of  local  laws  of  ceded  or  conquered  tenitory,  i,  553 
relative  effect  of  treaties  made  by  United  States  and  State,  i, 
561 
effect  of  joint  resolutions  discussed  by  Fuller,  Oh.  J.,  and  Bbown, 

J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case^  i,  bGSr-b&d 
how  construed,  ii,  141,  n. 

See  also  Constbuction  ;  Statutes 
Laws  of  States 

effect  of,  on  military  occupation  during  Civil  War,  discussed  by 
Bbown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  500 
Laws  of  United  States 

with  Constitution  and  treaties,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    See 

Tbbatiss;  Unitkd  States  Constitution 
extension  of,  to  territory  occupied  by  military  forces,  discussed  by 
Bbown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  499, 500 
Leagues 

antiquity  of,  i,  191 

distinguished  from  constitutions,  i,  332,  334,  n. 
Leavitty  J. 

cited  as  to  practice  and  evidence  in  extradition  case,  ii,  267,  n. 
Lee^  Arthur 

United  States  commissioner  in  treaties  with  France,  i,  260 
Lee,  Charles,  Att'y-Gen. 

on  citizenship  of  citizens  of  District  of  Columbia,  i,  27,  n. 
cited  as  to  service  of  civil  or  criminal  process  on  board  British  man- 
of-war  in  United  States  territory,  ii,  344,  n. 
Lee,  Richard  Henry  (**A  Federal  Farmer") 
Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  w.,  387 
views  on  the  treaty-making  power,  i,  387 
Leeds,  Charles  C. 

counsel  in  Armstrong  vs.  United  States^  i,  502 
Legislation 

power  to  legislate  concerning  matters  affected  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions co-extensive  with  treaty-making  power,  i,  55 
extent  to  which  treaties  can  alter,  discussed  in  matter  of  the  Jay 

treaty,  i,  421  et  9eq. 
necessity  of,  to  give  effect  to  treaties,  i,  422,  448,  460,  451,  455;  ii, 
180,  375,  n.,  382 
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Legrislation — continued 

effect  of  treaties  upon,  discussed,  i,  425 

question  how  far  treaty  stipulations  become  operative  without,  i, 
443 

a  moral  obligation  when  necessary  to  validate  a  treaty,  i,  445,  n., 
446,  n.,  448 

effect  upOD  treaty  stipulations,  i,  455,  45G 

what  necessary  to  convert  foreign  country  into  domestic  territory, 
i,  458 

motives  of  legislators  not  to  be  inquired  into  except  as  disclosed 
by  acts  or  inferable  from  their  operation,  ii,  31,  n. 

necessity  for  compliance  with,  in  order  to  preserve  rights  and  prop- 
erty after  cession  of  territory,  ii,  181 

reciprocal.    See  Reciprocal  Legislation 
Lesrislative  Department  of  United  States  GoTernment 

matters  within  domain  of,  i,  117,  n. 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  (in  fall),  i, 
519^34 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  separate  functions  of 
each  depai-tmentof  United  States  government,  i,  543 

treaty-making  power  a  function  wholly  within  Executive  depart- 
ment and,  ii,  3.54,  355 

questions  as  to  division  of  powers  between  Executive  department 
and,  relate  to  constmction  and  not  to  making  of  treaties, 
ii,  357,  n. 

question  as  to  how  far  may  control  foreign  relations,  ii,  357,  n. 

joined  with  Executive  in  three  particulars,  ii,  358-:i(K) 

controlled  by  people  of  the  United  States,  ii,  363 
Legislative  Intention 

as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  i,  419,  n.,  420,  n. 
Legislative  Power 

vested  in  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  ii,  83 
Letters  of  Marqne  and  Reprisal 

power  of  Congress  to  grant,  ii,  123,  n. 
Levant  Company 

exercise  by  Great  Britain  of  foreign  jurisdiction  within  domains  of, 
i,  209,  71. 

Leyy^  David 

question  of  citizenship  of,  ii,  169,  n. 

Lew  Chew 

convention  with,  i,  472 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

discoveries  of,  i,  78,  81 
Lex  Loci  Contractus 

governs  unless  parties  intended  to  be  bound  by  law  of  some  other 
country,  ii,  190,  «. 
Liberia 

treaty  with,  ii,  472 
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Liberties.    See  Pebsonal  Rights 
Liberty  of  Conscience 

under  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
License  Fees 

right  of  States  to  impose  on  imtnigi-ants,  discussed,  ii,  386 
Lieber,  Francis 

cited  as  to  manifestation  of  sovei-eignty,  ii,  364,  n. 
Lighthouse  Duties.    See  Tonnage 
Lima,  Congress  of  (1847  and  1864),  i,  103,  n. 
Limitation  of  Actions 

Virginia  statute  no  bar  to  recovery  of  debts  under  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  ii,  13,  n.,  14,  n. 

statute  repealed  by  treaty,  ii,  19 
Limitation  of  Time 

expii-ation  of  treaties  by.    See  Treaties 
Limited  Monarchies 

in  whom  lies  power  to  ratify  treaties  and  render  them  obligatory, 
ii,  374,  n. 
Lincoln,  Abraham 

nationality  of  United  States  asserted  by,  i,  55,  n. 
Lindsay,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to  prisoner  being  permitted  to  leave  country  before  trial 
for  offences  not  named  in  treaty  or  in  warrant  of  extradition, 
ii,  273,  n. 
Lindsay,  WiUiam 

counsel  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Case^  i,  503,  504 
Lindsay,  Kremer,  Kalish,  &  Palmer 

proctors  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  CaaCy  i,  503 
Liqnors 

international  agreement  regulating  importation    of,  into  Africa, 
ii,  528 
Liringston 

share  in  Jay  treaty  discussion,  i,  425 
Liyingston,  0. 

views  as  to  powers  of  the  Senate  and  treaty-making,  i,  365 
Liyingston,  Robert  R. 

member  of  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  365,  366 
Livingston,  J. 

cited  as  to  question  before  court  in  conflict  of  statute  and  treaty, 
ii,  61,  n. 
Local  Laws 

continuance  during  military  occupancy;  Brown,  J.,  in  First  DoO' 
ley  Ca^HCy  i,  497 
Local  Self-GoTcrnment 

privileges  of,  not  to  be  abridged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  i,  3,  n. 

rights  of,  jealously  guarded,  i,  262.    See  also  States*  Rights 
Lochren,  J. 

cited  as  to:  date  of  treaties'  taking  effect,  ii,  128,  n. 
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Lochreiiy  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  continuance  of  local  laws  id  conquered  and  ceded  terri- 
tory,  and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  n. 
effect  of  treaty  of  cession  on  private  rights,  ii,  170,  n. 
Lodge^  Henry  Cabot 

editor  of  '*  The  Federalist,"  i,  374,  n.,  886,  n. 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  S77,  n. 
Lopez  Expedition  to  Cnba 

anti-Spanish  riots  consequent  on,  i,  140 
Loringy  J. 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 

detention  of  the  ''  Essex  "  in  New  Orleans  harbor,  ii,  306,  n. 
Lorraine 

part  ceded  by  France  to  Grermany,  i,  77,  n.,  82,  83 
consent  of  governed  not  asked  in  transfer  of,  i,  83 
Louisiana 

purchased  by  United  States  from  France,  i,  73,  n.,  79,  80,  n.,  82,  85, 

86;  ii,  3,  n.,  155,  n.,  167,  h.,  169,  n.,  206,  n.,  218 
exchanged  between  France  and  Spain,  i,  76,  n.,  82,  85,  306,  n. ;  ii, 

155,  n, 
no  plebiscite  in,  in  1803,  i,  85 
opposition  to  purchase  of,  i,  132 
Mafia  riots,  i,  142,  152-160 
anti-Spanish  riots  in  New  Orleans,  i,  149 
status  under  revenue  laws  on  cession  by  France,  i,  171 
the  Cox  extradition  case,  i,  178 
territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 
territory  parcelled  out  into  States,  i,  216 
question  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  :^07 
conditions  in  treaty  of  1803  as  to  incorporating  into  United  States 

referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Ridwell,  i,  4S8 
right  to  impose  inheritance  tax  on  non-domiciliated  alien  notwith- 
standing treaty  stipulations,  ii,  41,  «.,  51,  ».,  52,  n. 
succession  tax  in,  held  constitutional,  ii,  53 
treaty  right  of  French  consul  to  represent  French  heirs  in  courts 

of,  upheld,  ii,  5:3,  n. 
act  establishing  state  board  of  health  and  regulating  immigration 

held  not  to  contravene  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  50,  n, 
subjects  of  Italy  exempt  from  succession  tax  in,  under  treaty  of 

1871,  ii,  54,  n. 
status  of  "free  persons  of  color''  in,  ii,  172,  n.,  174,  n, 
treaty  stipulations  regarding  citizenship  of  inhabitants  after  ces- 
sion, ii,  177,  n. 
references  to  acts  affecting  titles  to  land  in,  ii,  180,  n.,  183,  a, 
review  of  legislation  after  acquisition  of,  ii,  181,  n. 
protection  of  property  rights  in,  after  cession,  ii,  186 
many  native  inhabitants  of,  classed  as  Indians,  ii,  232 
Lowndes,  Rawlins 

member  of  South  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  847 
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LowiideSy  Rawlins — continued 

views  OD  treaty-making  power,  i,  348,  n.-352 

opposes  ratification  of  tlie  Constitution,  i,  348,  n.-352,  355 
Labecky  Republic  of 

treaty  with  United  States  (1827),  ii,  39,  n. 
See  also  Hans£Atic  Republics 
Lncques 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Lnnebergr,  Branswick  and 

convention  with,  ii,  421 

See  also  German  Empibe 
Lnsatia 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 

LnxembariT 

neutralization  of,  i,  234,  n. 

convention  with,  ii,  472 

See  also  Gebman  Empibe 
Lyman 

cited  as  to  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 
Lynchingr*    See  Mafia  Riots 

McAllister^  J. 

cited  that  titles,  to  be  protected,  must  have  existed  at  time  of  treaty 
of  cession,  ii,  179,  n. 
McClenahan,  Blair 

heads  convention  at  Harrisburg  to  amend  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, i,  343 
McCrarjy  J. 

cited  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  231,  n. 
McColloeby  Ungh 

cited  as  to  Chinese  exclusion,  ii,  102,  n. 
Macdonald,  William 

cited  as  to.  sundry  treaties,  i,  205,  n.,  206,  n. 
relations  between  the  Colonies,  i,  254,  n. 
M'Dowall,  J. 

views  on  treaty-making  power,  i,  367 
McGrary,  J. 

cited  as  to  extent  of  Congressional  legislation  to  enforce  provisions 
of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  144,  n. 
McKean,  Tbomas 

member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i,  341 
McKean,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to :  paramountcy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  legisla- 
tion, ii,  46,  n. 
self -operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  79,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
McKenna,  Joseph,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
position  as  to  status  of  Porto  Rico,  i,  122,  124 
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McKenna^  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
revenue  laws  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  67,  n. 
settlement  of  land  titles  in  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii, 

181,  n. 
Indian  treaties  being  on  same  plane  as  treaties  with  foreign 

Powers,  ii,  214,  n. 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
cession  of  territory,  ii,  393,  n, 
writes  dissenting  opinion  (Suikas  and  White,  J  J.,  concurring)  in 

De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  474 
concurs  with  White,  J.,  iu  Doicnes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  476,  482;  and 

with  Browx,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  569 
dissents  from  Fulleb,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Ccwe,  i, 

569 
decision  in  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  ii,  119,  n. 
McKennon,  Archibald  S* 

member  of  Dawes  Indian  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
McKinley,  John  J. 

cited  as  to:  validity  of  grant  under  treaty  with  France  (1802)  and 
with  Spain  (1819),  ii,  18,  n. 
continuance  of  lociil  laws  in  conquei*ed  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thei'eon,  ii,  165,  ru 
power  of  acquiring  government  to  hold  territory  subject  to  its 

own  laws,  ii,  282,  n, 
courts  being  unable  to  determine  questions  of  fact  in  treaties, 

ii,  3tX),  n. 
extent  of  treaty-mnking  power,  ii,  384,  n. 
cited  that  where  Executive  has  placed  construction  on  treaties  of 
cession,  as  to  territory  included,  courts  will  sustain  him,  ii, 
360,  n. 
McKinley,  William 

diplomacy  under  presidency  of,  i,  134 
advocate  of  abolition  of  privateering,  i,  284,  n. 
a  tribute  to,  by  the  author,  i,  338 
appointment  of  international  arbitrators  by,  ii,  376,  n. 
Mackintosh,  James 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113.  7i. 
McLean,  John,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  IS.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  national  unity  of  Ignited  States,  i,  190,  n. 
admission  of  Texas,  i,  220,  h. 

appropriations  necessary  to  fulfil  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  78 
self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  81,  n. 
effect  of  former  laws  of  Texas,  and  effect  of  United  States  laws 

in  Texas,  ii,  165,  n. 
liability  of  Indians  doing  business  as  merchants,  for  payment 

of  their  debts,  ii,  213,  u. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
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McLean^  J* — continved 

cited  as  to:  status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n, 
extraditioQ,  ii,  250,  n, 
difference  between  claim  against  foreign  government  assumed 

by  United  States,  and  donation  of  indemnity,  ii,  207,  n. 
controversy  over  award,  including  attorney's  right  to  com- 
pensation, ii,  209,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  383,  n.^85,  n.,  387,  n. 
cited  that:  Indian  treaties  are   on  same  plane  as  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  ii,  214,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  362,  n. 
Mclieod  Case,  the,  i,  142-140,  163,  n. 
McM aster,  John  Bach 

cited  as  to:  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  i,  20,  n. 
Monroe  doctrine,  i,  95,  ?i.,  96,  n,,  101,  n. 

retrogression  of  States  from  unity  after  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, i,  287,  71. 
Constitutional  Convention,  i,  204,  n.,  297,  n. 
mercantile  relations  as  affected  by  treaty  stipulations  between 

Great  Britain  and  United  States,  i,  307 
ratification  of  Constitution  by  Pennsylvania,  i,  341,  n.,  342,  n. 
bibliogi-aphy  of  the  Constitution,  i,  374 
debates  on  the  first  tariff  act,  i,  419,  n. 

discussion  of  the  Jay  treaty,  i,  423,  ?i.-4*i5,  n.,  428,  n.,  420,  n. 
cases  under  the  New  York  Trespass  Act,  ii,  36,  n. 
McPherson,  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition  of  Russian  deserter,  ii,  256,  n. 
Macy 

opposes  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  132,  n. 
Madagascar 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n. 
treaties  with,  ii,  473 
Madison,  James 

views  on  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce  their 
provisions,  i,  8 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people,  i,  42,  3.32,  334,  n. 
lodgment  of  treaty-m-.iking  power  in  Central  government,  i,  204 
surrender  of  power  to  Central  government,  i,  308,  300 
relations  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  i,  311 
foreign  relations,  i,  356 
treaty-making  power,  i,  358,  362,  380 
duality  of  the  Central  government,  i,  880 
powers  of  Congress,  i,  380,  381 
a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  i,  262 
foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  i,  200 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  202,  n.,  303,  n.,  308 
proposition  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Central  govern- 
ment, i,  203,  n.,  204, 9i. 
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the  Madison  Papers,  i,  295,  n.,  296,  n.,  301,  n.-306,  n.,  306,  m.,  300, 

n.,  311,  n.-328,  n.,  330,  n.,  331,  n.,  335,  n.,  338,  n. 
journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  i,  296,  n. 
his  views  contrasted  with  those  of  William  Paterson,  i,  310 
Nationalist  tendencies,  1,  311 

modification  of  his  views  as  to  centralization  of  government,  i,  311 
opinion  that  treaty-making  power  should  be  lodged  in  Central  goT- 

emment,  i,  312 
influence  in  securing  compromises  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i, 

313 
position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i(  319-321,  324,  ii.-326,  n. 
supports  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355-358,  362 
influence  on  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  375 
an  author  of  "  The  Federalist,"  i,  375-377,  n.,  386 
fosters  protective  legislation,  i,  419,  420,  n. 
Mafia  Riots,  i,  142,  152-160 
Magoon,  Charles  £• 

cited  as  to:  acquisition  of  territory,  i,  78,  n. 

status  of  teiTitory  and  inhabitants  of  islands  acquired  by  United 
States  from  Spain,  i,  166,  n. 
Magruder,  J. 

cited  as  to:  paramountcy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  acts  dis- 
qualifying aliens,  ii,  39,  n. 
rights  of  aliens  in  Illinois  to  take  lands  by  descent  under  treaty 
with  Bremen,  ii,  39,  n. 
Mahon 

cited  as  to  treaty-making  power  of  British  Crown,  ii,  399,  ru 
Mails.    See  Post  Office 
Maine 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  215 

Northeastern  boundary  question,  i,  413;  ii,  192,  n.,  240,  387,  3W 
Indian  treaty  rights  in,  ii,  35,  ?».,  214,  n. 
jurisdiction  over  Indians  in,  ii,  229.  n. 
«*  Maine,"  the 

destruction  of,  i,  174,  n. 

claims  for  damages  arising  out  of,  i,  443,  n. ;  ii,  313,  n, 
Maine,  Henry  Snmner 

cited  as  to:  sovereignty,  i,  19,  n. 

success  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  i,  372,  n. 
views  on  "The  Federalist,"  i,  375,  n.-377,  n. 
Manderson,  Charles  F. 

filed  brief  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  467 
Manila 

United  States  to  hold,  pending  peace  commission,  protocol  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1898,  i,  507 
question  of  effect  of  capture  of,  on  occupancy  of  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, ii,  153,  n. 
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ManninsT 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 

IDuisfleldy  Lord 

cited  as  to  continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  terri* 
tory,  and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  166,  n. 
Manufactures 

encouragement  of.    See  Pbotkction 
MarcbeSy  The 

annexed  to  Italy,  i,  84,  n. 
<^ Marcus"  (James  Iredell) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 

reply  to  George  Mason's  strictures  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
i,  389 

Marcy,  W.  L. 

action  regarding  Declaration  of  Paris,  ii,  369,  n. 

Marcy-EIgin  Reciprocity  Treaty,  i,  213,  n. 
Maritime  Canals 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Maritime  Warfare 

international  conventional  regulations,  ii,  529 
Marshall,  John,  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  as  to:  powers  of  Federal  government,  i,  2,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce  their  pro- 
visions, i,  9 

nationality  and  sovereignty  of  United  States,  i,  16,  n.,  28,  n.,  61, 
244 

citizenship  of  citizen  of  District  of  Columbia,  i,  27,  n. 

acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 

supremacy  of  general  government  as  to  objects  witliin  its  do- 
main, i,  43 

construction  of  the  Constitution,  i,  44,  n. 

ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  45 

government  being  of  and  from  the  people,  i,  46,  n. 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory,  i,  61,  78,  n.,  80,  n. 

limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 
i,  62,  n. 

doctrine  of  limitati^ms  ab  inc.ontenienti,  i,  65 

power  of  government:  to  acquire  Florida,  i,  133 
to  make  war  and  treaties,  i,  133,  n. 

national  unity  of  United  States,  i,  190,  n. 

legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  treaty  stipulations,  i,  480 

confiscation  laws  of  Georgia,  ii,  12,  n.,  13,  n. 

treaty  stipulations  not  affecting  State  titles,  ii,  15,  n. 

paramountcy  of  treaties  to  State  laws,  ii,  16,  n.,  17,  n. 

sanctity  of  treaties  with  Indians,  ii,  33 

question  before  court  in  conflict  between  statute  and  treaty,  ii, 
62,  n. 

self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  79 
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Marshall,  Ch.  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 

necessity  of  legislative  action  to  make  treaties  operative,  ii,  84 
rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  ii,  112,  n. 

supremacy  of  the  Federal  government  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, ii,  144 
cession  of  territory,  ii,  152,  n. 

inviolability  of  private  property  in  conquered  and  ceded  terri- 
tory, ii,  153,  n. 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  the  new  sove- 
reign by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  154,  n. 
status  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  159,  100,  191,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 
effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  160, 165,  n.,  166,  n. 
property  rights  not  being  affected  by  transfer  of  sovereignty, 

ii,  178,  H.,  179,  n.,  180 
meaning  of  word  "  property,"  ii,  178,  179,  n. 
adjudication  of  Florida  titles,  ii,  181,  ti.,  182,  ru 
basing  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  international  law,  ii,  190,  n. 
applicability  of  general  laws  to  treaties  with  Indians  as  with 

foreign  nations,  ii,  203 
status  of  Indian  tribes,  ii,  204,  209,  227,  ti.,  235 
•    conflict  of  State  laws  with  Indian  treaties,  ii,  210 
construction  and  effect  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  213,  a.,  217,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians,  ii,  230,  n. 
power  of  Executive  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  253,  n. 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  enact  all  legislation  neces- 
sary to  enforce  laws  and  treaties,  ii,  322.  n. 
power  of  courts  to  determiue   effect  of  treaty  on  individual 
rights  when  it  operates  without  legislation,  ii,  360,  n. 
declares  United  States  ''are  "  a  nation,  i,  25,  n.,  54 
exponent  of  broad-construction  doctrines,  i,  32;  ii,  395 
influence  on  expansion  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i,  135 
supports  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355 
the  pn^at  expoimder  of  the  Constitution,  i,  404 
centennial  of  his  appointment  to  the  Chief- Justiceship,  i,  404 
his  judicial  career,  i,  404,  n. 

views  in  The  Perfgy  and   Foster  vs.  Neilsony  as  to  treaty-making 
power,  referred  to  by  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell^  i, 
470,  471 
difference  between  views  of,  and  of  Taxey,  Ch.  J.,  referred  to  by 

Bkowx,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  471 
views  as  to  cessions  of  territory  referred  to;  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima 

vs.  Bidwfll,  i,  471 
reference  to  American  empire  quoted  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 

Bidwvll  i,  477,  481,  482 
views  of,  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden^  quoted'by  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 
Bidwell,  i,  478 
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Marslially  Cli*  J* — continued 

views  as  to  war  and  treaty-making  power  quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in 

Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i»  490 
views  on  effect  of  military  occupation  prior  to  treaty  of  peace 

quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  490 
opinion  in  Loughborough  vs.  Blake  referred  to  by  Fulleb,  Ch.  J., 

in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell  (dissenting),  i,  491,  492 
*•  Constitution  framed  for  ages  to  come,''  quoted  by  Fullek,  Ch. 

J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  494 
views  in  Brown  vs.  Maryland  referred  to  by  Bbown  and  White,  J  J., 

in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  571,  674 
opinion  in  Gibbons  vs.   Odgen  referred  to  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in 

Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  581 
views  as  to  export  tax  referred  to  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Second 
Dooley  Ca^e,  i,  584 
.  defeat,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Ware  vs.  Hylton,  ii,  10,  11,  n. 
attitude  concerning  the  treaty-making  power,  ii,  10,  11,  n. 
decision  as  to  rights  of  French  subjects  to  hold  lands  in  Maryland 

under  treaty  of  1778,  ii,  14-18 
views  on  treaties  as  contracts  and  as  laws,  ii,  66 
argument,  before  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  Bobbins  Extradition 

Case,  ii,  105,  n. 
decision  that  State  statutes  enacted  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  are 

not  repealed  by  its  abrogation,  ii,  131,  n. 
cited  that:  titles,  to  be  protected,  must  have  existed  at  time  of 
treaty  of  cession,  ii,  179,  n. 
treaties  address  themselves  to  the  political  and  not  to  the  judi- 
cial side  of  the  government,  ii,  324,  n. 
one  nation  cannot  enforce  its  laws  in  the  territory  of  another, 

ii,  329,  n. 
courts  cannot  rectify  errors  in  treaties,  ii,  360,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n.,  362,  n. 
his  decision  in  the  Cherokee  Cases  criticised,  ii,  203,  204 
attitude  on  the  Cherokee  Nation  Cases,  ii,  208,  211 
defence  of  President  Adams's  surrender  of  British  deserter,  ii,  258 
Martens 

cited  as  to:  consent  of  governed  in  treaty  of  Turin,  i,  85,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Martial  Law 

status  (if  shipping  in  port  under,  ii,  307,  n. 
Martiiiy  Lather 

fraraer  of  Ai-t.  VI,  §2,  of  the  Constitution,  i,  7,  n.,  403 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  305 
views  on;  the  Confederation,  i,  310,  n. 

State  sovereignty,  i,  312,  313,  n. 
motion,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  in  regard  to  treaties,  i,  313 
an  exponent  of  States'  rights,  i,  340,  346,  n.,  403 
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Martiiif  Lather — continued 

protests  agaiust  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  346 
Constitutional  pamplilcteer,  i,  873,  n. 
Maryland 

doctrine,  in  McCuIloch  vs.  Maryland,  that  Constitution  was  aetof 

sovereign  and  independent  States,  i,  47,  n. 
sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i, 

217,  w. 
adopts  and  ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  2&4,  n. 
passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  i-ecovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, i,  260,  H. 
independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
Constitutional  Convention,  i,  205,  n. 
votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  340,  370,  n, 
right  of  aliens  to  hold  lands  in,  under  treaty  with  France  (1778), 

ii,  14-18 
common  law  and  stilt utes  of,  suspended  by  treaty  with  France  (1800), 

ii,  23 
inhabitant  of,  born  in  England  while  Maryland  colonial,  could  not 

inherit  from  United  States  citissen  prior  to  treaty  of  1794,  ii, 

167,  n. 
Maskat.    See  Muscat 
Mason,  George 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  203,  n. 
opposes  vesting  treaty- making  power  in  Senate,  i,  316,  317,  n.,  821 
withholds  signature  from  Constitution,  i,  330,  337 
advocates  ratification  of  Constitution  by  the  people,  i,  333,  n, 
an  exponent  of  States'  rights,  i,  340 

opposes  adoption  and  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355, 357, 367, 389 
views  on  the  treaty-makinpf  power,  i,  357,  389 
Constitutional  pami)hleteer,  i,  389 
reply  of  Justice  Iredell  ('* Marcus")  to,  i,  389 
Massachusetts 

Bill  of  Rights  cited,  i,  02,  n. 

sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i, 

217,  n. 
ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  2o7,  n, 
passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 

itoi-s,  i,  261),  n. 
independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
Constitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  n. 
votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 
ratifies  Constitution,  i,  341,  w.,  344,  345,  370,  n. 
amendments  to  Constitution  proposed  by,  i,  345 
opposition  in:  to  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  344,345 

to  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
relations  with  Seneca  Indians,  ii,  35,  n.,  207,  n. 
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Massachasetts — continued 

rule  in,  as  to  supremacy  of  treaty  stipulations  overstate  legislation, 

ii,  47 
claim  of  State  to  tax  alien  passengers  held  unconstitutional,  ii, 

51,  n. 
sale  of  lands  by  Indians,  in,  ii,  229,  n. 
fishery  laws  of,  constitutional,  ii,  319,  n. 
Buzzard's  Bay  wholly  within  jurisdiction  of,  ii,  319,  n. 
views  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  the  Passenger  Cases^  ii,  :i84 
Northe:istern  boundary  question,  ii,  389,  n. 
MattliewSy  Stanley,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.   S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  imitation  of  goverumeutul   powers   by  fundamental 
principles,  i,  62,  w.,  130 
complete  and  unlimited  power  being  repugnant  to  American 

institutions,  i,  64,  n. 
plenary  power  of  Congress  over  Territories,  i,  129 
paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  36,  n. 
difference  between  civil  and  political  rijjjhts,  ii,  167,  n. 
construction  and  effect  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  213,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservation,  ii,  230,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  government,  ii,  235,  n. 
limitation  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  350,  n. 
decision  in  the  Chinese  laundry  case,  ii,  51,  n. 
Maarice,  J.  F. 

cited  as  to  hostilities  without  declaration  of  war,  ii,  125,  n.,  126,  n. 
Maary,  William  A. 

member  of  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  ti. 
Maxey,  J. 

cited  as  to:  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 

extradition  of  American  citizen  under  treaty  with  Mexico,  ii, 
264,  71.,  265,  n. 
Maximilian^  Emperor  of  Mexicoy  i,  106,  n.,  107,  n.,  113 
Maxims 

Inter  armis  leges  silent^  i,  262,  282 

Omnia  presiununtiir  rt^rti  acta  sunt,  i,  244 

Qui  cum  alio  contrahit  vel  esty  vel  debet  esse,  nan  ignarus  conditionis 

ejuSy  ii,  398 
**  Salus  populi  supreina  iex,"  ii,  50,  n. 
See  also  Words,  Phrases,  etc. 
Maynardy  Assistant  Secretary 

cited  as  to  Chinose  exclusion,  102,  n. 
Measures  and  Weights 

international  convention  regarding,  ii,  622 
Mechlin 

transfer  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 

treaty  and  declaration  with,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  473,  474 
See  also  German  Empire 

42 
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Meoklenbarg-Strelits 

declaration  of  accession,  ii,  474 
See  also  Gebman  Bmpibb 
Mediterranean  Commerce 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313  n. 
Meier,  Ernest 

▼lews  on  the  relations  of  Congress  and  the  treaty-making  power,  i, 
447,  n.,  448,  n. 
Meigs,  William 

cited  as  to:  history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  297,  n. 
growth  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
yen  tion,  i,  316,  n. 
Menominee  Indians 

treaty  with  United  States  (1831),  ii,  217,  n. 
Mereer,  John  Francis 

opposes  vesting  treaty-making  power  in  the  Senate,  i,  316,  317,  lu 
Mexico 

status  of  territory  under  temporary  conquest  by  United  States,  i, 

25,  n. 
cession  of  territory  to  United  States  by,  i,  78,  79,  81,  n.,  82,  n.;  ii, 

153,  158,  n.,  165,  280 
no  plebiscite  in,  in  regard  to  transfer  of  territory  to  United  States, 

i,  85 
struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  09,  n. 
French  interference  in,  i,  105,  n.,  110 
the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to,  i,  111,  n. 
power  of  Congress  over  territory  acquired  from,  i,  128 
status  of  Tarapico  and  California,  as  regards  duties  during  occupa> 

tion  by  United  States  forces,  i,  167,  484 
territory  acquired  by  United  States  from,  parcelled  out  into  States, 

i,  216 
treaty-making  power  of,  i,  225,  n. 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  i,  225,  n. 
a  democratic,  federal,  representative  republic,  i,  225,  n. 
powers  of  the  President,  i,  226,  n. 
necessity  for  Texas  to  establish  independence  of,  before  admission, 

i,  231 
reciprocity  with,  i,  457,  458 

Congressional  action,  however,  provided  for  by  treaty,  never 

taken,  i,  458 
treaties  of  1848  and  1853,  and  eifect  on  citizenship,  discussed  by 

White,  J.,  in  Dovcnes  vs.  Bidicell,  i,  489 
military  g»)vernment  over  occupied  territory  during  Mexican  War, 

discussed  by  Bkown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  498 
United  States  declarations  of  war  against,  ii,  125,  w. 
status  of  territory  acquired  from,  ii,  152,  n. 
slavery  question  in  territory  acquired  by  United  States  from,  ii,  166 
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treaty  stlp illations  regarding  citizenship  of  inhabitants  of  territory 
ceded  by,  ii,  177,  n. 

references  to  acts  affecting  titles  to  lands  in,  ii,  180,  n. 

adjudication  of  land  titles  in  ceded  Mexican  territoiy,  ii,  181,  n., 
184,  n. 

review  of  legislation  after  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  ii,  181,  n. 

usages  of,  in  connection  with  Californian-Mexican  land  grant  to 
Indian,  discussed,  ii,  221,  n.,  232,  n. 

many  native  inhabitants  of,  classed  as  Indians,  ii,  232 

right  of  Mexican  Indian  to  take  gi-ant  under  treaty  of  1848,  ii, 
232,  n. 

provisions  of  treaty  with,  concerning  extradition  of  citizens  of  Uni- 
ted States  and,  ii,  264,  n.,  265,  n, 

extradition  asked  by,  and  refused  to,  where  prisoners  were  charged 
with  political  offence,  ii,  267,  n.,  268,  n. 

claims  conventions  with  United  States:  (1839),  ii,  296,  n.;  (1868),  ii, 
296,  u. 

status  of  claims  against,  ii,  297,  n. 

United  States  and  Mexican  Mixed  Commission,  ii,  302,  n. 

case  of  expulsion  of  Atoclia  from,  ii,  306,  n. 

the  La  Abi-a  and  Weil  awards,  ii,  309,  ?i.~313,  n, 

question  as  to  interest  on  money  received  from,  ii,  371,  n. 

treaties  with  United  States:  (1831),  ii,  306,  n.,  474,  475:  (1889),  296, 
n.,  475:  (1848 -Guadalupe  Hidalgo),  i,81,  n,;  ii,  56,  n.,  125,  n., 
146,  n.,  153,  n.,  165,  167,  n.,  168,  n.,  170,  ?i.,  181-185,  n.,  193, 
n.,  226,  n.,  232,  n.,  296,  w.,  304,  n.,  306,  n.,  381,  n.,  476:  (1853— 
Gadsden),  i,  82,  n.;  ii,  167,  n.,  184,  n.,  185,  w.,  232,  n.,  476: 
(1861),  ii,  248,  n.,  262,  n.,  476:  (1868),  ii,  296,  n.,  302,  n.,  309, 
n.,476:  (1883),  i,  4.>:  n    41S 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  474 

proclamations  affecting,  ii,  481 
Michael,  William  H. 

cited  as  to  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  ii,  357,  n. 
Michigan 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 

case  of  **  urging  legislation*'  upon,  i,  416,  n. 

rule  in,  as  to  supremacy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  legisla- 
tion, ii,  46 

claim  of  heirs  of  French-Canadian  family  to  lands  in,  ii,  167,  n. 

the  Cosgrove  extradition  case,  ii,  274,  n. 
Michigan,  Lake 

title  to  Chicago  water  front  on,  ii,  158,  n. 
Midway  Islands 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  78,  81,  n. 
Migration 

right  of,  recognized  in  treaty  with  China  (1868),  ii,  88,  n.,  99,  n. 
Milan  Decree  mm 

assignability  of  claim  for  seizure  under,  ii,  298,  n. 
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Military  Commanders 

power  to  make  agreements,  i,  194,  n. 
Military  GoTernment 

points  concerning,  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  First  DooUy  Case: 
over  New  Orleans  during  Civil  War,  i,  497;  power  to  levy  du- 
ties; effect  of  ratification  of  treaty  of  peace,  i,  497;  over  Cali- 
fornia during  Mexican  war,  i,  498;  how  far  subject  to  laws  of 
United  States,  i,  499,  500;  difference  between  levying  of  da- 
ties  on  imports  from  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  i,  499,  500; 
powers  of  courts  established  by,  i,  500;  during  Civil  War,  and 
effect  of  State  laws  on,  i,  500;  restrained  when  rights  of  citi- 
zens ai*e  affected,  i,  500 

Executive  orders  as  to  t;iriff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  military 
government,  i,  550 
miliuiry  powers,  government,  occupancy,  prize,  and  conquest, 

i,  550 
See  also  California;  Xew  Orleans 
Military  Occapancy 

status  of  Tampico  and  California  during  Mexican  war  discassed  by 
WniTE,  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  484 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate  territory  under,  discussed  by  White, 
J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidtoell,  i,  484 

views  of  Marshall,  Cli.  J.,  on  effect  of,  prior  to  treaty  of  peace, 
quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwelly  i,  490 

tariff  under.  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  496 

of  Cuba  by  United  States;  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  (in  full), 
i,  508-013 

question  of  length  of  time  necessary  to  hold  conquered  territory  to 
vest  title  by  prescription,  ii,  152,  n. 

Militia 

proposal  to  employ,  to  enforce  observation  of  treaties,  i,  318 
power  of  Congress  to  call  out,  ii,  124,  n. 
Miller,  Samaol  F.,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  9 
nationality  and  sovereignty  of  United  States  government,  i,  52, 

190,  «.,  244,  251 
limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  principles, 

i,  62.  n. 
right  of  United  Stites  to  acquire  and  govern  tenitory,  i,  80 
meaning  of  word  ''imported,"  i,  120,  n. 
twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth  of  ideas  of  independence 

and  unity,  i,  240,  247 
effect  of  legislation  upon  conflicting  treaty  stipulations,  i,  455 
unconstitutionality  of  California  anti-Chinese  legislation,  ii, 

28,  ». 
unconstitutionality  of  Xew  York  passenger-tax  laws,  ii,  50,  n. 
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Miller^  J. — continued  ■ 

cited  as  to:  right  of  French  consul  to  represent  French  heirs  in 
Louisiana  courts,  ii,  53,  n. 
Head  Money  Cases,  ii,  83,  iu 
effect  (if  treaties  ou  private  rights,  ii,  84,  n. 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  86,  ». 
status  of  and  metliod  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  198,  n.,  207, 

n.,  223,  n.,  231,  n, 
construction  of  treaty  with  Ottawa  Indians,  ii,  217,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction:  of  Indian  tribunals,  ii,  226,  n. 

in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  230,  n. 
status  of  native  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  232,  n. 
protection  of  trade-marks,  ii,  244,  n. 
rights  of  persons  held  for  extradition  from  United  States,  ii, 

262,  n. 
trial  of  prisoner  solely  for  offence  for  which  he  was  extradited, 

ii,  272,  n. 
abduction  of  prisoner  from  Peru,  ii,  276,  n. 
status  of  *^  Alabama  ^^  claims,  ii,  288,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  290,  n. 
nature  of  claims  against  foreign  governments,  ii,  295,  n« 
unconstitutionality  of  trade-mark  legislation,  ii,  324,  n.,  326,  n. 
limitation  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  350,  n. 
construction  of  ti*eaty  and  statutes  as  to  importation  of  arti- 
cles through  mails  under  treaty  of  Berne,  ii,  360,  n. 
Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  ii,  3(52,  n. 
an  exponent  of  broad -construction  doctrines,  i,  32 
views  as  to  exports  and  imports  referred  to  by  Brown  and  White, 

JJ.,  in  Second  Donley  Case,  i,  570,  573,  574 
opinion  in  Slaughter-lloiise  Cases,  ii,  52  et  seq. 
cited  that:  where  act  of  Congress  conflicts  with  prior  treaty,  courts 
will  follow  the  statute,  ii,  182,  n. 
except  where  Congress  so  provides.  United  States  cannot  be 

sued,  ii,  299,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n.,  362,  n. 
Mines 

no  right  in  Chinese  to  locate  and  purchase,  ii,  120,  n. 

Miningr 

acquisition  of  new  territory  for  prosecution  of,  i,  4,  n. 
Miningr  Claims 

though  property  of  State,  or  of  citizens  thereof,  may  be  subject  of 
treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  without 
consent  of  State,  i,  5 
Miningr  Rights 

considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  214,  n. 

provision  concerning,  in  Philippines,  i,  442,  n. 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary 

powers  of,  and  checks  upon,  ii,  373 
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I>ower8  in  Treaty  of  Paris  ( United  States  and  Spiun — 1886),  ii,  873,  m. 
Mississippi 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 
Mississippi  Rirer 

question  and  importance  of  navigation  of,  i,  104,  n.,  907,  325,  n., 

329,  n.,  358-360 
boundary  of  United  States  under  treaty  of  peace  (1783),  i,  359,  n. 
riglit  of  Great  Britain  to  navigate,  not  recognized  after  war  of  1812, 
ii,  131,  n. 
Mississippi  Territory 

conditions  when  ceded  by  Grcorgia  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in 
Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  488,  489 
Missouri 

territorial  ongin  of,  i,  216 
MItclieU,  J. 

cited  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction  within  Indian  reservations,  ii,  230,  n. 
Mixed  Commission 

established  under  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  ii,  292 
Mixed  Tribunals 

in  Turkey,  ii,  341,  n. 
Mobs 

anti-Spanish  riots  in  New  Orleans,  i,  149 

municipal  corporations  not  liable,  in  absence  of  statute,  to  pay  for 
property  destroyed  by,  i,  155,  n. 
Modena 

signatory  to  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n. 
Modi  Yirendi 

definition  and  methods  of  conclusion,  ii,  368,  n.,  369,  ?i. 
United  States  and  Great  Britain:  (1885 — North  Atlantic  fisheries), 
ii,  458;  (1891 — protection  of  fur  seals — not  ratified),  ii,  370^ 
n.,  451;  (1899— Alaska  boundary),  ii,  454 
United  States  and  Russia  (1894— protection  of  fur  seals),  ii,  370,  n. 
Moliawk  Indians 

treaty  with  State  of  New  York  (1797),  ii,  208,  n. 
Molasses 

validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  355,  n. 
See  also  Sugar 
Monarchies.    See  Absolute  Monarchies;  Limfted  Monabchies 
Monroe,  James 

text  of  his  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  90,  n. 
extracts  from  annual  messages  to  Congress:  Sixth,  i,  92,  n.,  97,  n.; 
Seventh  (the  Monroe  doctrine),  i,  90,  n.,  96,  n.,  100,  n. ;  Eighth, 
i,  94,  n. 
supports  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  355 
letter  from  Timothy  Pickering  concerning  Jay  treaty,  i,  422,  n. 
Monroe  Doctrine 

Powers  of  Europe  restrained  by,  from  acquiring  American  territory, 
i,  89 
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Monroe  Doctrine — continued 

keystone  of  the  impregnable  position  of  the  United  States,  i,  89 

evidence  of  complete  sovereignty  of  United  States,  i,  00 

text  of  President  Monroe's  declaration,  i,  90,  n. 

generally  respected,  i,  91 

an  ffigis  of  protection  for  South  American  Republics,  i,  91,  n..  97, 

n.,  100,  n. 
history  and  applications,  i,  95,  n.  et  seq, 
a  warning  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  96,  n. 
in  the  Venezuela  boundary  case,  i,  96,  n.,  107,  n.-llO,  n. 
*'the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  affairs  of 

the  Western  Hemisphere,"  i,  96,  n. 
Spain,  the  Cuban  question,  and,  i,  104 

the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty  as  a  modification  of,  i,  104,  n.,  139,  n. 
declared  by  Lord  Salisbury  not  to  embody  any  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  i,  107,  n. 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Mexican  scheme,  i,  110. 
recent  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  and  the,  i,  110,  n. 
bears  no  relation  to  Asiatic  affaii*s,  i,  110,  ii. 
French  views  on,  i.  111,  n. 

re-enunclation  of,  at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  i,  114-116,  n. 
the  Piatt  Amendment  an  echo  of,  i,  177,  n. 
Montesqaieu 

views  on:  the  droit  d'aubaine^  i,  263,  n. 

dangers  of  uniting  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  one  body 

i,  342,  n. 
republican  government,  i,  376,  n. 
tripartite  division  of  powers  of  sovereignty,  ii,  358,  n. 
"Montijo''  Case,  i,  139.  n.,  142,  160,  165 
Moodyy  Representative  (of  Massachusetts) 

question  as  to  control  of  House  of  Representatives  over  tariff  laws 
and  treaty  stipulations  affecting  tariff,  i,  4o8,  n. 
Moore,  Alfred  J. 

cited  as  to  stfite  of  war  with  France  in  1800,  ii,  125,  n. 
Moore,  John  Bassett 

cited  as  to:  the  **  Monti  jo  "  arbitration,  i,  160,  n. 
validation  of  claims  conventions,  i,  430,  n. 
Halifax  fisheries  award,  i,  432,  7J. 
extradition,  ii,  247,  n.-251,  n.,  259,  n.,  261,  n.,  272,  n.,  273,  n., 

280,  n. 
extinguishment,  undor  treaty-making  power,  of  claims  of  United 

States  citizens  ajjainst  foreign  country,  ii,  283,  285 
commissions  created  to  determine  international  private  claims, 

ii,  305 
decisions  in  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards,  ii,  309,  n. 
unratified  protocols  by  which  United  States  citizens*  claims 
were  submitted  to  arbitration,  ii.  371,  n.,  372,  n. 
his  "History  of  International  Arbitration,"  i,  163;  ii,  242,  n. 
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Moral  Obligrations 

to  give  effect  to  treaties,  i,  445,  n.,  446,  n.,  448  et  seq.^  451 
Morea 

transfer  of  right  to,  i,  75,  n. 
Morgran,  John  T. 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  3T7,  n. 
Mormon  Church  Case^  i,  128,  130 
Morocco 

treaties  with  United  States  (1787),  i,  267,  280,  284,  n.,  482 
United  States  consular  couits  in,  ii,  338,  »i.,  341,  n. 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  482 
MorriSy  OouTernear 

foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  i,  290 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  292,  ii.,  302,  n.,  317,  n. 
distinguishes  a  fedei-al  and  a  national,  supreme  government,  i,  303,  it. 
position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  ti-eaty-making  power 
and  i*atification  and  enforcement  of  treaties,  i,  318-321,  324, 
n.-326,  n. 
advocates  ratification  of  Constitution  by  the  people,  i,  333,  n.,  335,  n. 
Morris,  Lewis 

member  of  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  365 
Morris,  Robert 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n. 
Morrow,  J. 

decision  in  Chinese  exclusiim  case,  ii,  119,  n. 
cited  as  to:  arrest  of  British  subject  on  British  vessel,  ii,  265,  lu 
rules  and  procedure  and  questions  of  evidence  in  extradition 

cases,  ii,  266,  n. 
right  of  government  to  demand  extradition  of  political  prison- 
ers, ii,  20.^,  n. 
Morse,  Alexander  Porter 

filed  brief  in  Ins'ilnr  Casea,  i,  407 
Mortgaeres  of  Sovereignty,  i,  75,  n, 
Morton,  Comm. 

cited  as  to  evidence  and  aftidavits  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  267,  n, 
Mosqnito  Coast 

GrcMt  r>ritaiirs  protectorate  over,  i,  08,  104,  n. 
"Most  Favored  Nation''  Clause,  i,  280,  n.,  281,  n.;  ii,  11,  n,,  54,  n., 
74,  n.,  101,  n..  117,  i\. 
effect  of,  in  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
in  treaty  of  crunmerce  with  France,  i,  349,  n. 
construction  of,  ii.  148,  n. 

Sec  also  headlines  of  synopsis  of  treaties  in  Treaties  Appendix, 
ii.  40.")  rf  srq. 

Mnhlenbertr,  Frederick  Augustus 

member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i,  341 
Mnnger,  J. 

cited  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  45,  n. 
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Manicipal  Corporations 

not  liable,  in  absence  of  statute,  to  pay  for  property  of  individaals 
destroyed  by  mobs,  i,  155,  n. 

Manicipal  Law 

the  measure  of  United  States  sovereignty  and  nationality  from  in- 
ternal standpoint,  i,  138 
difference  between  international  law  and,  in  matters  of  treaty  obli- 
gations, i,  451 
how  affected  by  abrogation  of  treaties,  ii,  129,  n. 
Manicipal  Regalations 

treaty-makinj]j  power  not  to  be  invoked  against  proper,  ii,  31 
Munster,  Treaty  of  (1648),  i,  112 
Muscat 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n. 
treaty  with,  ii,  483 
See  also  Zanzibab 
Mascogees 

the  Dawes  Commission  to  the,  ii,  202,  n. 

Naples 

transfer  of  throne  of,  i,  76,  n. 

annexed  to  Italy,  i,  84,  n. 
Napoleon  III 

interference  in  Mexico,  i,  106,  m.,  110 
Narrow  Construction 

party  of,  followed  by  Anti-Expansionists  and  Anti-Imperialists,  i,  134 
Nassau 

treaty  with,  ii,  484 

See  also  German  Empire 
"  Nation  >' 

defined  by  Cooley,  i,  19,  n. 

«  National '' 

views  of  Rufns  King  as  to  the  term,  i,  310,  n.,  312 
National  Claims 

distinguished  from  individual  oluims,  ii,  208 
National  Faith 

can  be  bound  by  department  charged  with  treaty-making  power,  i, 
445,  w.,  446,  n. 
National  GoTernment 

distinction  between  a  federal  government  and  a  supreme,  i,  303,  n. 
See  also  United  States  (Government 
Nationality 

defined,  i,  16,  n. 

distinguished  from  citizenship,  i,  16,  n. 

views  of  the  States'  Rights  School,  i,  28 

of  United  States  complete,  i,  38,  117,  118,  1^5,  136,244,  254,  258;  ii, 
399 

gradual  development  of  theory  of,  i,  61 
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Nationality — continued 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory  based  on  sor- 
ereignty,  and,  i,  117,  118 

developnient  of  sentiment  among  **  Americans,**  i,  134 

of  United  States,  considered  from  external  standpoints,  i,  138 

treaty-making  power  an  attribute  of  complete,  i,  192,  200,201,  223, 
n.,  233,  39(5,  399,  401,  n, 

status  of  American  colonies  at  fii-st  declaration  of  independence,  i, 
236 

acts  of,  exercised  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  281 

views  of  Rufiis  King  on,  i,  310,  n.,  312 

opposition  of  Patrick  Henry  to,  in  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, i,  3o5 

power  of  the  United  States  to  extradite  an  attribute  of,  ii,  279 
Nationality  and  Sovereignty  of  United  States 

alphabetical  list  of  cases  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  535 
National  Policy 

change  in,  due  to  unexpected  events,  1,  455 
National  Unity 

expressed  in  preamble  of  Constitution,  i,  42 

a  dominating  principle  in  United  States  government,  i,  254 

complete  on  the  Colonies  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  258 

of  United  States  as  to  international  matters;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in 
Downes  vs.  Bidwell  (dissenting;),  i,  492 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  552 
Nations 

right  of,  to  alienate  or  acquire  territory,  i,  73,  n. 

bound  by  conti*acts  as  well  as  individuals,  i,  193,  n. 
Nataralization 

right  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning,  cannot  be  nullified  by 
treaty,  i,  447,  n. 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Innvlar  Canes  on  effect  of 
Constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes  on  citizenship,  birth,  and 
allegiance,  1,  556 

power  of,  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  ii,  110,  n. 

forbidden  to  Chinese,  ii,  110,  71.-112,  n. 

views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  on,  ii,  112,  n. 

question  of  power  of  Congress  to  naturalize  all  inhabitants  of  ter- 
ritory at  once,  ii,  168,  n.  et  seq, 

defined,  ii,  169,  n. 

of  Indians,  ii,  169,  n.,  231 

citizenship  l)y,  ii,  173,  72.,  175,  n. 
Naval  Commanders 

power  to  make  agreements,  i,  194,  n. 
Navassa  Islands 

ownership  by  the  United  States,  i,  56,  81,  n. 

case  of,  cited  as  to  right  of  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern 
territory,  i,  61,  80,  n. 
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Navies 

question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  support,  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  i,  437 
Navigable  RiTers 

partial  treaty-making  power  of  constituent  States  of  Confederacy 
for  improvement  of,  i,  230,  n. 
Narigable  Waters.    See  Boundauy  Wat£bs;  Canada;  Fishebibs; 
United  States 

Narigation 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 
*'most  favored  nation  ^^  clauso  iis  affecting,  ii,  148,  n. 
right  of  United  States  governineut  to  regulate,  ii,  314,  317,  n.,  318,  n. 
for  special  treaty  provisions  concerning,  see  under  each  country  in 
Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
NaTigation  Act 

Washington's  views  on  the  establishment  of  a,  i,  300 
Nary 

power  of  Congress  to  provide  and  maintain,  ii,  124,  n. 
Nebraska 

rule  in,  as  to  supremacy  of  traaties  over  State  statutes  relating  to 

aliens  and  real  estate,  ii,  43 
right  of  non-resident  aliens  to  acquire  and  hold  land  under  treaty 

with  ITrance,  ii,  45,  n. 
question  of  naturalization  of  inhabitants  of,  when  admitted  to  state- 
hood, ii,  168 
Indian  reservations  in,  ii,  218 
Needles,  Thomas  B. 

member  of  Dawes  Indian  Commission,  ii,  202,  n. 
Neely  Case,  i,  139,  n.,  174,  178,  n. 
Negroes 

citizenship  of  free,  ii,  172,  n.-174,  n. 
Nelson,  Samuel,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  as  to:  supremacy  of  treaties,  i,  140,  n. 
admission  of  Texas,  i,  220,  n. 
cases  of  New  York  Indians,  ii,  34,  n. 
rights  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  37,  n. 
treaty  stipulations  as  to  tariff,  ii,  71,  n. 

status  of  Chinese  born  in  Hong  Kong  and  always  British  sub- 
ject, ii,  115,  n. 
effect  of  former  laws  of  Texas,  and  effect  of  United  States  laws 

in  Texas,  ii,  165,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  chanire  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  166,  n. 
citizenship  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  teiTitory,  ii,  167,  n. 
alienage  of  citizens  of  Texas  after  ti*eaty  of  1848,  ii,  168,  n. 
decision  of  cases  acconling  to  international  law,  ii,  188,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 

invalidity  of  State  statute  conflicting  with  Indian  treaty,  ii, 
213,  ?i. 
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Nelson^  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  usage  of  Mexican  goveniment  in  connection  with  Cali- 
fornian-Mexican  land  graut  to  Indian,  ii,  221,  n.,  232,  n. 
right  of  Mexican  Indian  to  take  Mexican  grant  under  treaty 

of  1848,  ii,  232,  n. 
procedure  and  pi*actice  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  262,  n.,  264,  n., 

267,  n. 
necessity  of  proving  authority  of  party  representing  foreign 

government  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  264,  n. 
status  of  Mexican  claims,  ii,  297,  n. 
assignability  of  international  claims,  ii,  298,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 
their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
Netherlands 

treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n. 

treaty  with  United  States  (1782),  i,  263,  n,,  267,  278,  280,  n,,  283, 

n.,  399,  n.,  ii,  484 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  proclamations  affecting,  and 
diplomatic  correspondence  with,  ii,  485,  486 
See  also  Holland 
Neatral  Commerce 

the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1854),  ii,  369,  n. 
Neutrality 

the  United  States  a  pioneer  in  doctrines  of,  i,  97,  n. 
Franklin^s  cheiished  idea  of,  i,  284,  n. 

of  States,  theory  of,  as  between  Federal  government  and  other  se- 
ceded States,  i,  49,  n. 
Neutralized  States 

limited  powers  of,  as  to  diplomatic  agreements,  i,  233,  n. 

Nerada 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  81,  iu 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 
New  Brunswick 

Xortlieastern  boundary  dispute,  ii,  388,  n. 
New  England  Confederacy  of  1643,  i,  249,  n. 
Newfoundland 

restored  to  Great  Britain  by  Franco,  i,  205,  n. 

lobster  factory  cav^e;  jiower  of  Crown,  by  treaty,  to  invade  right  of 
individuals,  i,  208,  n. 
New  Grenada.    See  Colombia 
New  Guiana 

struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  99,  n. 
New  Hampshire 

sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i, 
217,  n. 

ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  I,  257,  n. 

independence  of,  acknowledjred  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

Constitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  n. 
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New  Hampsliire — continued 

votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  364,  370,  n. 
Xortlieasteru  boundary  question,  ii,  390,  n. 

New  Jersey 

ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  n. 
independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
represented  at  meeting  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Cen- 
tral government,  i,  294,  n. 
opposes  a  national  government  in  Constitutional  Conrention,  i, 

305,  n. 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  343,  370,  n, 
the  Baruch  extradition  case,  ii,  275,  n. 
New  Jersey  Plan 

submitted  to  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  305 
Newly  Acqaired  Territory 

status  under  tariff  laws,  i,  457,  n. 

cannot  be  at  same  time  both  foreign  and  domestic,  i,'458 
New  Mexico 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  73,  n.,  81,  n. 

treaty  stipulation  regarding  citizenship  of  inhabitants  after  cession 

by  Mexico,  ii,  177,  n. 
New  Orleans 

anti-Spanish  riots,  i,  142,  149 

Mafia  riots,  i,  142,  152-160 

status,  under  revenue  laws,  of  other  ports  in  Louisiana  on  cession 

by  France,  i,  171 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  i,  206,  n. 
question  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  307 
military  government  of,  during  Civil  War,  referred  to  by  Brown,  J., 

in  First  Dooley  Case^  i,  497 
status  of  "free  persons  of  color"  in,  ii,  172,  n. 
claim  for  detention  of  the  **  Essex  "  in  harbor  of,  ii,  306,  n. 
New  Possessions 

distinguished  from  other  acquired  territory  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Downes 

vs.  Bidwell,  i,  489,  490 
effect  of  special  articles  in  treaty  of  1898  (Spain)  as  to  commerce 

of.  Gray,  J.,  in  Downfs  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  490 
tariff  with  Porto  Rico  discussed  by  Browx,  J.,  in  First  Dooley 

Case,  i,  500 
treaty  of  1898  with  Spain,  ceding  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam 

(in  full),  i,  508-513 
Joint  Resolution  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands  (in  full),  i, 

513-515 
Foraker  Act  as  to  duties  in  Porto  Rico  sustained  by  Brown  and 

White,  J  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  569,  573 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  dissents,  i,  679 
See  also  Acquisition  of  Territory 
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Hew  State 

question  whether  recognition  of,  is  legislative  or  execative  act,  ii, 
358,  n. 
Hew  Territorj.     See  Acquisition   of  Te&iutoby;  Ckssiom;  New 

Possessions;  Tebbitort 
New  York 

extradition  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Barlow  vs.  Curtis,  cited,  i,  37,  a. 

the  McLeod  Case,  i,  142-149,  163,  n. 

ratifies  the  Articles  of  CoDfedei*ation,  i,  257,  n. 

passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, i,  269,  n.,  272,  n. 

independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Gi-eat  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

represented  at  meeting  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Cen- 
tral government,  i,  294,  n. 

seeks  revision  of  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  294,  n. 

Constitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  n. 

supports  New  Jersey  Plan  in  C-onstitutional  Convention,  i,  305 

position  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  305,  n. 

objections  by,  to  granting  powers  to  Congress,  i,  334,  n. 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  n.,  344,  364,  365,  370,  n. 

influence,  upon  Constitutional  Convention,  of  Virginians  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  i,  356 

personnel  of  State  Convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  i,  366 

case  of  '*  urging  legislation  '^  upon,  i,  416,  n. 

Indian  cases,  ii,  34,  n. 

relations  with  Seneca  Indians,  ii,  35,  n.,  49,  n.,  207,  n. 

decisions  in,  as  to  State  laws  and  treaties,  ii,  35-38 

cases  under  the  Trespass  Act,  ii,  36,  n. 

right  of  Italians,  under  treaty,  to  be  employed  on  municipal  work, 
notwithstanding  Stat«  statute,  ii,  37 

rights  of  British  property -holders  in,  under  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing alien  laws,  ii,  37 

alien  law  of  1825,  ii,  37,  n.,  38,  n. 

case  holding  State  legislation  not  in  conflict  with  treaty  with  Sen- 
eca Indians,  ii,  48 

passenger-tax  law  of  1881  unconstitutional  and  void,  ii,  50,  n. 

right  of  State  to  compel  i^turns  as  to  passengers  brought  into  State 
ports  sustained,  ii,  51,  n. 

treaty  with  Mohawk  Indians  ( 1797),  ii,  208,  n. 

has  no  power  to  authorize  leases  of  lands  from  Indians,  ii,  213,  a. 

sale -of  lands  by  Indians  in,  ii,  229,  n. 

extradition  statutes,  ii,  248,  n. 

tlie  Kausolier  extradition  case,  ii,  269,  n. 

the  Baruoh  extradition  case,  ii,  275,  n. 

jurisdiction  over  waters  and  fisheries  of  Lake  Ontario,  ii,  318,  a., 
310,  «. 

claim  to  ^raiit  exolusive  licenses  for  steamboat  navigation  within 
own  waters  overthrown,  ii,  395 
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New  York  Colonj 

treaty  with  Six  Niitiuus,  i,  210,  n. 

sends  coiumissiouers  to  Albany  to  discuss  uaion  of  Colonies,  i, 
217,  n. 
Nez  Percys  Indians 

treaty  witli  Great  Britain,  ii,  207,  n, 

Niagara  River 

case  of  the  "Caroline,"  i,  142,  1(J3,  n. 

Nicaragua 

the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  ri^i^ht  of  transit  across,  i,  104,  n. 

treaties   with   United   States   (1849— Hise-8ilvar-not  ratified),    ii, 
367, n.:  (18C7),  ii,  72,  n.,  480 

list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  480 

protocol  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  487 
Nicaragua  Canal*    See  Tkans-Istiimian  Canal 
Nice 

ceded  to  France,  i,  85,  n. 
Nicholas  y  George 

opposes  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355 

views  on  the  treaty-making  power,  i,  360 
Nicholls,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to  legality  of  Louisiana  succession  tax,  ii,  65,  n. 
Niles 

9 

cited  as  to  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  Ji. 
Nominations 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Non-Coercion 

theory  of,  i,  -19,  n. 
Non-Desirable  Allen  Exclusion  Case,  the^  ii,  97,  n. 
Normandy 

mortgage  and  transfer  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Nortli  America 

original  title  to,  based  on  discovery  and  occupation,  i,  78 
Nortli  Atlantic  Fisheries.     See  abstracts  of  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, ii,  440  et  8eq,;  also  Fisueries 
North  Carolina 

attempt  to  raise  a  fleet  by,  i,  35,  n. 

refusal  to  ratify  tlie  Constitution,  i,  250,  n. 

ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  n. 

passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, i,  209,  H. 

independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

Constitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  n, 

votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 

ratifies  the  ronstitution.  i,  341,  n.,  365,  370,  n. 

declared  a  State  of  the  Union  by  Federal  statute,  i,  365,  ti.,  370,  n. 

refuses  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  i,  306 
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North  CaroliDft— continued 

legislation  proposed  to  levy  imposts  on  importations  from  Unitod 
States,  i,  309 

amendments  suggested  by  Constitational  Conyention,  i,  360 

tbe  Holston  treaiy  line,  ii,  213,  n. 

case  of  trial,   for  forgery,   of  voluntarily  returning  fngitiye,  ii, 
279,  n. 
Hortheastern  Boundary 

cession  of  territory  involved  in  settlement  of,  i,  413;  ii,  280 

settlement  of,  ii,  192.  n.,  193,  n.,  239 

views  of  Cliancellor  Kent  and  Daniel  Webster,  ii,  387 

messages  of  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  in  regard  to,  ii,  389,  n.,  390,  n. 
IfortherD   Boundary   Question.     See    Northeastern    Bouxdabt; 

NORTHWESTKRX   BOUNDARY 

Horth   German   ConfederatioD.     See    Germanic    Confederatiox; 

German  Empire;  Prussia 
Horth  German  Union 

convention  witb.  :ind  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  487,  488 
Northwestern  Boundary  Question,  ii,  103,  n.,  387,  n.,  388,  n. 
Northwest  Territory 

sovereignty  over,  vested  in  United  States  as  a  nation,  i,  52 
cession  of  territory  in,  by  Great   Britain  to  United  States,  i,  80,  ».; 

ii,  206,  H. 
parcelled  out  into  States,  i,  216 
boundaries  of  States  carved  out  of,  ii,  316,  n, 
Norway 

convention  witb  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  488 
See  also  Sweden  and  Norway 
Nott,  J. 

cited  as  to:  extent  of  power  and  property  wbich  passes  to  new 
sovereign  by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  15.5,  n. 
effect  and  construetion  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  7i.,  218,  n. 
status  of  Clierokee  Nati.)n,  ii,  221,  n. 
metluxls  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
relations  of  Indians  to  United  States,  ii,  224,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n. 
French  Spoliation  Claims,  ii,  2vS4,  n. 

status,  rights,  and  jurisdiction  of  consular  conrts,  ii,  335,  n. 
Nnlliflcation 

doctrine  of,  i,  4v^,  n. 

denies  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  55,  ru 
Nnlliflcation  Acts 

declaratory  of  States'  Rights,  i,  29,  n. 

Obiter  Dicta 

views  of  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fleming  v».  Page,  so  considered  by 
Brown,   J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwtll,  i,  470 
contra,  opinion  of  Gray,  J.,  i,  474 
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Obiter  Dicta — nni tinned 

views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Lottghbo rough  vs.  Blake^  not  obiter; 
Fuller,  Gli.  J.,  in  Downed  vs.  BidweU^  i,  492 
Occupation 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  78,  81,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by;  Fullrr,  Ch.,  J.,  in 

Downes  vs.  BidiccU  (disseutiug),  i,  492 
jwwer  to  impose  duties  in  occupied  territory;  Brown,  J.,  in  First 

Doolei/  Case,,  i,  497 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  iu  Imtular  Cases  on  military, 
i,  550 
See  also  Military  Government 

Official  Docaments 

luternational  Couventicm  for  Exchange  of,  ii,  525 
Ogden,  Tliomas  Ludlow 

treaty  with  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  ludians  (January  15,  1838),  ii, 
209,  n. 

Ohio 

case  of  ** urging  legislation'*  upon,  i,  416,  n. 

Ohio  Birer 

cession,  by  Vir{;inia,  of  territory  northwest  of,  ii,  206,  n. 
Oltlahoma  Territory 

power  to  tax  cattle  grazing  on  Indian  Territory,  ii,  214,  w.,  221,  n. 

Indian  reservations  in,  ii,  218 
Oldenburg 

accession  to  ti-eaty  between  United  States  and  Hanover  (in  1847 — 
never  ratified  or  proclaimed),  ii,  o()0,  «. 

declarations  of  accession  and  list  of  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  489 
Sec  also  German  Empire 
Old  Town,  Me. 

Indian  treaty  rights  at,  ii,  35,  n.,  214,  n. 
Olney,  Peter  B, 

position  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  applicable  to  the  Venezuela 
boundary  case,  i,  107,   n. 
Ontario,  Lake 

within  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State,  ii,  318,  n.,  319,  n. 
Opium  Case,  the,  ii,  73,  n. 
Orange  Free  State 

treaty  with  United  States  (December  22,  1871),  ii,  273,  n.,  489 
Oregon 

acquisition  by  United  States,  i,  78,  80,  n.,  81,  n. 

territorial  origin,  i,  210 

anti-Chinese  legislation,  ii,  27 
Original  Package  CaHcs 

discussed  in  Second  Uooloy  Case^  Brown,  J.,  i,  567;  White,  J.,  573; 
FrLLER,  Ch.,  J.,  570 
Otis,  James 

a  framer  of  the  Constitution,  i,  262 

43 
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Ott 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Ottawa  Indians 

treaty  with  United  SUtes  (June  24,  1862),  ii,  217,  n. 
Ottoman  Empire 

list  of  treaties  and  convention  with,  and  protocol,  ii,  490 
Ottoman  Porte 

foreign  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  within  domains  of,  i,  209,  n. 
See  also  Egypt;  Turkey 

Pacific  Cables 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
Pacific  Coast 

Kussiau  colonization  on,  8t<»pped,  i,  94 
Pacific  Islands 

consular  courts  in,  i,  210,  n. 
Pacific  Ocean 

called  an  American  lake,  i,  110,  n. 

fui   seal   and   tislieries  questions   considered  by  Anglo-American 
Joint  High  Commission,  i,  214,  n. 
Pacific  Railroads 

employment  uf  Chinese  labor  on,  ii,  26 

Pacific  States 

le;;islation  by,  against  Chinese  immigration,  ii,  24  et  9eq.^  91,  a. 
Pago-Pago 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  82,  n. 

Palmerston,  Lord 

positi(»n  with  regard  to  Chinese  war  (1857),  i,  207,  n. 
Pamphlets  and  Pamphleteering 

pre-ratification  literature  of  the  Constitution,  i,  373 
pseudonyms  of  writers,  i,  :>7;»,  u. 
Panama,  Isthmus  of.    See  Isthmis  of  Panama 
Panama,  State  of 

the  "Monti jo''  case,  i,  100,  105 
Panama  Canal.    See  Trans-Istumian  Canal 
Panama  Congress,  i,  102,  n. 
Panay 

status  of  uncivilized  tribes  in,  ii,  174,  n. 

Pando 

cited  ns  ti»  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Papal  States 

proclamations  affect iiig.  ii.  491 
Paraguay 

treaty  and  conventitm  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  491,  492 

Pardee,  J. 

cited  as  to:  the  Mafia  riots  case,  i,  l.'iO,  n. 

judicial  notice  of  puhlic  treaties,  ii,  320.  n. 
Parental  (lovernnient 

not  apolitical  community,  and  therefore  not  a  Stite,  i,  194 
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Paris 

arbitration  commissioQ  for  protection  of  fur  seals,  ii,  370,  n. 
declai-ation  of.    See  Dkclakation  op  Pauis 
treaty  of,  between  United  States  and  Spain  (1898),  in  full,  i,  508- 
513.     See  also  Treaties 
Parker,  J. 

cited  as  to:  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  ii,  230,  n. 
status  of  native  inhabi tints  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  232,  n. 
Parkman,  Francis 

<'ited  as  to  number  of  Indians  in  United  States,  ii,  204,  n. 

**  Parlement  Belgre'' 

case  of  the,  i,  "JOT,  n. 

Parliament 

sovereignty  of  British  Constitution  lodged  in,  i,  21,  n.,  68 
difference  between  act  of  Congress  and  act  of,  as  to  matters  cov- 
ered by  C/onstitutitm,  i,  08 
**  omnipotent,''  i,  GO,  n. 

may  limit  treaty-m:ikiu<^  power  of  tlie  Crown,  i,  206 
inability  to  make  war  or  peace,  i,  207,  Ji. 

indirect  methods  of  attaining  such  ends,  i,  207,  n. 
scheme  for  union  of  American  colonies  submitted  to,  i,  216,  n., 

240,  n. 
position  in  regard  to  treaty- making  power,  i,  383,  384 
alteration  of  laws  by,  to  conform  to  treaties,  i,  384 
passes  appropriatitm  bill   to  carry  Jay  treaty  into  effect,  i,  422,  n. 
when  legislation  necessary  to  make  treaties  effectual,  ii,  375,  n. 
See  also  Grkat  Hritaix 
Passaniaquoddy  Indians 

criminal  juiisiiictiou  t>ver,  ii,  220,  n. 
Passeni^er  Taxes 

right  of  States  to  impose,  discussed,  ii,  385 

New  York  statute  of  18S1  held  unconstitutional,  ii,  50,  n. 

claim  of  Massacliusctts  to  tax  alien  ])assengersheld  unconstitutional, 

ii,  .")1,  n. 
right  of  State  to  compel  returns  as  to  passengers  brought  into 

State  ports  held  constitutional,  ii,  51,  n. 
Passports 

provision  of  German  (•<)nstitiition  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 
case  arising  out  of  Spanish  treaty  of  1705,  ii,  356,  n. 
Patents 

right  of  Congress  to  lei]jislate  concerning,  cannot  be  nullified  by 

treaty,  i,  447,  n. 
history  of  treaty  relations  of  United  States  with  foreign  countries 

concerning  trade-marks  and,  ii,  325,  n. 
report  on  revision  of  statutes  relating  to,  ii,  325,  n. 
international  convention  for  protection  of  industrial  propeily,  ii, 

523 
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Patersoii*  Wllliamy  J* 

cited  as  to:  constitution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  i,  238,  n., 
246,  H. 
legal  status  of  the  Confederation,  i,  282 

right  of  Federal  government  to  modify  State  laws  under  treaty- 
making  power,  ii,  7,  1*2,  n. 
state  of  war  with  France  in  1800,  ii,  125,  n. 
introduces  the  New  Jersey  Plan  into  Constitutional  Convention, 

i,  3a5 
views  on  treaty-making  power,  i,  306 

contrasted  with  those  of  Madison  and  Hamilton,  i,  310 
essentially  a  Fedei-alist,  i,  311 

favors  ratification  of  Constitution  by  State  legislatures,  i,  333,  n. 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  ii,  10 
upholds  the  treaty-making  power,  ii,  10 
Patrimonial  Kingdoms 

alienation  of,  i,  73,  )i.,  75,  n. 
Paancefote-Hay  Treaty  (1901),  ii,  454 
Paupers 

right  of  States  to  prohibit  immigration  of,  ii,  30 
Payne,  Sereno  F. 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 

Peace 

power  of  United  States  to  conclude,  i,  117 

concerns  of,  more  complex  than  those  of  war,  i,  289,  n. 

powers  relating  to,  vested  in  Congress,  i,  381 

treaties  of,  in  free  governments,  usually  of  legislative  jurisdiction, 

i,  412 
determinations,  in  Athens  and  Rome,  made  in  public  assemblies, 

i,  412 
treaty-making  power  terminating  war,  and  eflFect  of  as  to  territory; 
White,  J.,  in  Doicii*\s  vs.  Bidicell,  i.  484,  485 
See  als(»  Treaties:  Treaties  of  Peack 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  i,  203 
Peace  of  1661,  i,  412 
Peace  Protocol 

between  United  States  and  Spain  (1808),  in  full,  i,  507,  508 
Pearl  River  Harbor,  Hawaii 

United  States  acquires  coaling-station  at,  i,  440,  n. 
Peck,  J. 

cited  as  to  method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
Peckham,  Rufus  W.,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental 
principles,  i,  02,  n. 
status  of  newly  acquired  territoiy,  i,  458 
'     conflict  between  treaties  and  statutes,  ii,  80,  n. 

decisions  of  Court  of  Claims  not  being  reviewable  by  Supreme 
Court,  ii,  284,  n.,  299,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  French  Spoliation  claims,  ii,  284,  n.,  299,  n. 
nature  of  claims  against  governments,  ii,  299,  n. 
status  of  **  Alabama^*  claims,  ii,  299,  i>. 
validity  of  a  trade-mark  claim,  ii,  328,  n. 
position  as  to  status  of  Porto  Kico,  i,  122,  124 
concurs  with  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidvoell,  i,  474 
unites  with  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  dissenting  opinion  in  Dotones  yb.  Bid- 
well,  i,  476,  491;  and  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  579 
concurs  with  Fuller,  Ch,  J.,  and  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond 

Binfja  Case,  i,  569 
decision  in  the  Chinese  Wife  Case,  ii,  113,  n. 
Peelc,  J. 

cited  as  to:  relations  of  Indians  with  United  States,  ii,  223,  n.,  224,  n. 
French  Spoliation  claims,  ii,  284,  n. 
Pendieton,  Edmaud 

president  of  Virgini.i  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  353 
supports  ratificiitioii  of  Constitution,  i,  355 
Pendleton,  George  H. 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,. n. 
Penfield,  William  M. 

cited  as  to  recognition  of  new  State  being  executive  act,  ii,  358,  n. 
Pennsylvania 

sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i, 

217,  7i. 
ratifies  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  n. 
passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  dvie  to  British  ci*ed- 

itors,  i,  260,  n. 
independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
represented  at  meeting  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Cen* 

tral  government,  i,  294,  n. 
Constitutional  Conveution,  i,  205,  n. 
votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  370,  n. 
reasons  of  minority  for  opposing  ratification,  i,  342 

extent  of  treaty-making  power  prominent,  i,  342 
Harrisburg  convention  to  amend  United  States  Constitution,  i,  343 
case  of  *'  urj;iug  legislation  "  upon,  i,  410,  n. 

rule  in,  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  Consti- 
tution and  legislation,  ii,  46,  47 

Penobscot  Indians 

case  of  Indian  treaty  rights,  ii,  35,  n.,  214,  n. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

status  of,  as  regards  revenue  laws,  after  cession  by  Spain,  i,  170 

People 

undelojjated  powers  reserved  to  States  and,  i,  :\S 

meaning  of  "  people  ''  in  this  regard,  i,  38 
how  Constitutional  amendments  are  i*atified  by,  i,  42 
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meauing  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  i,  42 

establishment  of  the  Constitution  effected  by,  i,  45 

ratification  of  the  Constitution  by,  i,  3:^2,  340 

rights  of,  in  connection  with  Jay  ti'euty,  i,  422 

sovereignty  of  State  and  Federal  governments  derived  from,  ii,  :^. 
351 

degree  of  sovereignty  retained  by,  ii,  350 

United  States  Constitution  ratified  by,  not  by  State  legislatures,  ii. 
351 

sovereignty  originally  vested  in,  ii,  351 
People  of  the  United  States 

meaning  of  tlie  phi*ase,  i,  45 

doctrine  of  the  States'  Rights  School,  i,  48,  n. 

Yon  Hoist's  views  as  to  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by,  i,  49,  n. 

national  rights  of,  i,  53 

constitute  one  nation,  i,  53 

national  distinguished  from  federal  capacity,  i,  54 

control  over  government  and  over  Congress;  Bbown,  J.,  in  Downes 
vs.  Bidwell,  i,  479 

how  represented  in  government  and  disposition  of  conquered  terri- 
tory; Okay,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidioelly  i,  490 
Pepke,  Claimant  of  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings 

See  FouKTEEN  Diamond  Rings  Case 
Perdido  River 

claim  to  lands  on,  under  Spanish  grant,  ii,  144,  n. 
Perjury 

decisions  in  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards,  where  claims  were  substan- 
tiated by,  ii,  l>09,  n. 
Perkins,  Edward  C. 

counsel  in  Goctzc  vs.  United  States,  i,  466 
Persia 

consular  courts  in,  i,  220,  «. ;  ii,  338,  n. 

a  Cental  government  with  subordinate  jurisdictions,  i,  309,  lu 

the  Opium  Case,  ii,  73,  n. 

treaty  with  United  States  (1856),  ii,  73,  n.,  492 
Personal  Liberties 

discussed  by  BuowN,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidicelly  i,  479 

Personal  Property 

subject  of  treaty  negotiations  between  United  States  and:  Great 

Britain,  i,  208-274,  277,  278;  Prussia,  i,  279 
taxes  on,  under  State  system,  regarded  as  direct,  ii,  3,  n. 
privilege  of  inhabitant  of  ceded  territory  to  remove  himself  and 

his,  ii,  191 
Personal  Rights 

protection  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  i,  69 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  rights  guaranteed  by 

the  Constitution,  i,  555 
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Personal  B.lghi»^continu€d 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Canes  on  wliea  treaties  take  ef- 

ect  as  to,  i,  561 
of  inhabitants  of  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  166  tt  aeq.    See 

also  Personal  Pkopeuty 
Peru 

struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  99,  n. 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to,  i,  111,  n. 

case  of  abduction  of  prisoner  from,  taken  to  Illinois  for  trial,  ii,  276, 

n.-279,  71. 
treaty  and  conventions  with,  and  proclamation  affecting,  ii,  492,  495 

Peru-Bolivia 

convention  with,  ii,  495 

Peters,  J. 

cited  as  to  right  of  United  States  courts  to  enforce  observance  of 
treaties,  ii,  144,  n. 
Petition  of  Right 

United  States  citizens  may  sue  British  government  by,  ii,  296,  ti. 
Philadelphia 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  i,  290  et  seq, 
Philadelphia  Convention 

submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by,  i,  47,  n.,  50,  il 
Philippine  Islands 

ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  i,  79,  432;  ii,  78,  151,  n.-153,  n. 
peace  protocol  and  treaty  of  1898  (in  full),  i,  507-513 

exchanged  between  England  and  Spain,  i,  82 

United  States^  negotiations  witli  Spain  for  part  of,  i,  82,  n. 

consent  of  jijoverned  not  asked  in,  in  1702  or  1764,  i,  83 

no  necessity  for  plebiscite  in,  i,  85 

inhabitants  of,  not  consenting  to  transfer,  insurpjents,  i,  87 

United  States'  acquisition  of,  undisturbed  by  European  interfer- 
ence, i,  89 

scheme  of  the  Panama  Congress  to  free,  i,  102,  n. 

acquisition  of,  has  no  bearing  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  110,  n, 

tariff  questions  concerning,  i,  118,  119,  122,  123,  127 

status  compared  with  that  of  Tampico  during  Mexican  war,  i,  167 

lack  of  legislation  in  rejjard  to,  i,  441 

government  of,  vested  in  hands  of  Executive,  i,  441,  444,  n, 

question  as  to  status  of,  i,  443,  488,  503-568 

effect  of  special  articles  in  treaty  of  1898  as  to  commerce;  Gray, 
J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  490 

resolution  of  Congress  as  to  (in  full),  i,  565 

effect  of  insurrection  rm  possession  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J., 
in  Fourteen  Diamnnd  Iiin(/s  Case,  i,  566 

the  United  States  may  determine  how  to  treat  those  fighting  against 
its  authority  in,  ii,  152,  n. 

question  of  occupancy  of  the  archipelago  after  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
and  capture  of  Manila,  ii,  153,  n. 
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provisions  ot  treaty  with  Spain  (1898),  concerning  status  of  in- 

liabitiiuts  of,  ii,  170,  n,^  280 
status  of  uncivilized  tribes  in,  ii,  174,  n. 

nullity  of  decision  of  courts  in  Spain,  on  questions  arising  since 
April  11, 1899,  affecting  rights  of  property  and  persons  within, 
ii,  193 
status  of  inhabitants  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  ii,  232,  281 
See  also  New  Possessions 
Phillimorey  Sir  Robert 

cited  as  to:  dominion  of  new  territory,  i,  5,  tu 
transfers  of  territory,  i,  77,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
federal  unions  of  States,  i,  199,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  234,  n. 

right  of  sovereign  power  to  regulate  immigration,  ii,  97,  n. 
consular  courts,  ii,  143,  n. 

title  by  conquest  and  by  pi-escription,  ii,  152,  n. 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  **  Parlement  Beige,"  i,  207,  n. 
Piekering,  Timothy 

opposes  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  132 
member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i,  341 
letter  to  James  Monroe  concerning  Jay  treaty,  i,  422,  n. 
Pilotage 

the  Porto  Rico  case,  i,  119,  n.,  126,  127,  503-505 
right  of  Congress  to  control,  ii,  319,  n. 

question  of  right  of  government  of  Japan  to  enforce  against  for- 
eignci*s  laws  regulating,  ii,  344,  n. 
See  alst)  Ton n' age 
Pincicneyy  Charles 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n. 

plans  of  government  proposed  at  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  301, 

318,  319 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (*' A  Steady  and  Open  Republican*'), 
1.  •>!•»,  n. 
Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n.,  303,  n. 
views  as  to:  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i.  347-351,  n. 
tre;»ty-making  power,  i,  347-:>>l,  n. 

Pinckney,  Thomas 

president  of  South  Carolina  Ci»nstitutional  Convention,  i,  347 

Pinheiro  Ferreira 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Piracy 

duty  to  suppress,  i,  02,  n.,  94,  7J. 
Pitkin,  Timothy 

cited  as  t«>  Albany  plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  w. 
**PlaindeaIer,  A''    (  Roane  Spencer) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
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Piatt,  Henry  C,  Asst  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  N.  Y. 
counsel  iu  Jlaioaiian  Islands  Case,  i,  500 

Piatt,  OrvUlc  H. 

views  as  to  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  55,  n. 

amendment  as  to  relations  with  Cuba,  i,  175,  n. 
"Plebeian,  A"  (Melancthon  Smitli) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Plebiscite.    See  Consent  of  the  Govebned 
Plumer,  William 

opposes  purchase  of  New  Hampshire,  i,  132,  n. 

Poland 

obliteration  of,  i,  197,  n. 
Police  Power 

of  State  held  not  in  conflict  with  Indian  treaty,  ii,  48 
a  right  reserved  by  States,  and  not  delegated  to  General  govern- 
ment, ii,  49  n.,  245 
sustained  by  Supreme  Court  in  Slaughter-House  Cases,  ii,  52  et  aeq, 
of  State  Bustaioed  by  courts,  ii,  (U,  ». 
Police  BegulatioDR.    See  Municipal  Rkoulations 
Political  Engagements 

can  be  made  only  by  political  powers,  i,  194,  n. 
Political  Offences 

extra«liUon  not  exorcised  in  regard  to,  ii,  265 
Political  Questions 

must  be  decided  by  political  branch  of  the  government,  ii,  146,  n. 
Political  Bights 

of  inhabitants  of  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  150,  166  et  seq. 
difference  between  civil  rights  and,  ii,  167,  n. 
Polk,  President  James  K. 

promulgation  of  war  tariff  of  1847  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in 

Downes  vs.  Bidiodl,  i,  484 
message  regarding  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  390,  n. 
Polygamy 

United  States  legislation  concerning,  i,  128,  n. 
Pomcroy,  John  Norton 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  8 
the  unit  of  sovereignty,  i,  33 

transfer  of  territory  by  sovereign  powers,  i,  72,  n.,  84,  n. 
right  of  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory,  i,  80,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  200,  408-411 
the  Executive  and  foreign  relations,  i,  409 
State  statutes  and  treaty  stipulations,  i,  410 
State  legislation  as  controlled  by  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  243,  n. 
Poor,  Ben :  Perley 

cited  as  to  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  389,  n. 
Popes 

concordats  with  states  not  regarded  as  treaties,  i,  202,  n. 
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Port  Arthur 

Russian  occapatiun  of,  i,  89 
Port  Charts.    See  Commebce,  Regulation  of;   Pilotage;  Ton- 
nage 
Porte«    See  Ottoman  Pobte;  Tuhket 
Porto  Rico 

status  of  people  under  United  States  rule,  i,  17,  n.,  441,  492 

ceded  by  Spain  to  United  States,  i,  79,  432,  469,  507-^513;  ii,  151.  n., 
283,  n. 
protocol  and  treaty  (in  full),  i,  507^il3 

no  necessity  for  plebiscite  in,  i,  8o 

scheme  of  the  Panama  Congress  to  free,  i,  102,  n, 

tariff  questions  concerning,  and  status  under  the  Foraker  Act,  i, 
118-127,  475,  478,  480,  482,  491,  493,  495,  497,  500,  502,  50:^.  51^ 
617,  569-585.  See  also  Brewer,  J.;  Brown,  J.;  De  I^ima  vs. 
Bidwell;  Dooley  vs.  United  States;  Downes  vs.  Bid- 
well;  FouAKER  Act;  Filler,  Cu.  J.;  Gray,  J.:  Har- 
lan, J.;  McKenna,  J.;  Pkckuam,  J.;  Tariff;  White,  J. 

pilotage  case,  i,  119,  n.,  126,  127,  503 

ceased  to  be  foi-eign  after  latiiiention  <»f  Treaty  of  Paris,  i,  121,  122 

duties  paid  in,  on  importations  fiom  United  St;ites,  i.  124 

American  vessels  ti-adiug  between  ports  (»f,  and  United  States,  are 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  i,  126,  127 

status  of,  compared  with  that  of  Tan)]»ico  during  Mexican  war, 
i,  167 

legislation  providing  revenue  and  civil  government  for,  i,  441,  n..  491 

question  as  to  status  of,  i,  443,  458,  474,  479,  573,  576,  580 

became  territory  of  United  States  on  ratification  of  treaty  of  Paris; 
effect  of  Act  nf  March  24,  10()0;  opinion  of  Brown,  J.,  in  I)e 
Lima  vs.  Bldwdl,  i,  409,  473,  474 

inapplicability  of  internal  revenue  system  to,  discussed  by  Brown, 
J.,  in  Dnwnes  vs.  B'ahrrU,  i,  480 

views  of  White,  J.,  in  Ih/irtifft  vs.  BitliccU^  as  to:  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  for,  i,  482;  relations  to  United  Slates,  i,  483;  not 
incorp«»rated  into  United  States  by  treaty  of  189vS  with  Spain, 
i,  489 

source  of  Congressional  power  when  legislating  for;  Fi'LLER,  Ch.  J., 
in  Doicms  vs.  BhlicdL  i,  401 

nationalization  of  vessels  of,  referred  to  by  Brown.  J.,  in  Porto 
Biro  PHotO'jr  Cane,  i,  505 

Executive  orders  as  to  tariff,  i,  517,  518 

Philippine  Islands  same  as;  Flllek,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diautond 
Jiiitifs  CasCy  i,  564 

applicability  «if  certain  provisions  of  Constitution  to:  Brown.  J.,  in 
Second  Dooh  t/  Case,  i,  572 

right  of  recovery  of  duties  on  goods  brought  into,  limited  to  those 
brought  in  after  exchange  of  ratifications  of  treaty  of  Paris,  ii, 
129,  n. 
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status  of  possible  insurgents  io,  ii,  152,  n. 

status  at  close  of  war,  ii,  153,  n. 

treaty  stipulations  regarding  status  of  inhabitants  after  cession,  ii, 

170,  n.,  177,  n.,  232,  280,  281 
effect  of  transfer  of,  from  Spain  to  United  States,  ii,  190 
nullity  of  decisions  of  courts  in  Spain  on  questions  arising  since 
April  11,  1899,  affecting  rights  of  property  and  persons  within, 

ii,  193 
See  also  New  Possessions 
Ports 

foreign  merchant  vessels  subject  to  laws  of,  ii,  306,  n, 
Portugal 

the  Tonnage  Case^  ii,  76,  n. 
question  of  extradition  with,  ii,  255,  n. 

power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  treaties  vested  in  Cortes,  ii,  375,  n. 
treaties  with:  France  (176:] — Paris),  i,  206,  ».;  ii,  321,  n. 
Great  Britain  (1763— Paris),  i,  206,  n.;  ii,  321,  n. 
Spain  (1763— Paris),  i,  206,  n.;  ii,  321,  n. 
United  States  (1840),  ii,  72,  n.,  76,  n. 
protocol  with  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (1891),  ii,  305,  n. 
treaties  and  conventions  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  495, 
496 
Postal  Conventious 

not  included  in  Treaties  Appendix.     See  note,  ii,  531 
Postal  Union 

note  on  General  Postal  Union,  ii,  531 
Post  Office 

construction  of  treaty  and  staUites  as  to  importation  of  articles 
through  mails  under  Treaty  of  Berne,  ii,  360,  n. 
Powers 

exist  even  if  subject  to  possible  abuse;  Brown,  J.,  in  Downea  ys. 
B'ulwelU  i,  479 
Powers  of  Government 

may  be  distributed  by  sovereign  people  among  different  govern- 
ments, i,  21,  71. 
Pradier-Fodere 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Pradt,  L.  A.,  Asa't.  U.  S.  Atty.-Gencral 

counsel  in  Anusfrun'j  vs.  United  Statp.%  i,  502 
Prerogatives 

of  United  States  government  limited  by  Constitution,  i,  2 
of  British  Crown,  see  Great  Britain 
Prescription 

title  by,  ii,  151,  71. 

President  of  United  States.    See  Executive 
Price,  Representative  (of  Iowa) 

opposes  acquisition  of  Alaska,  i,  134,  n. 
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PriDgrlOy  Speaker,  (of  South  Carolina  Constitutional  ConTention) 
views  on  treaty-making  power,  i,  351 

PriyateeriDgr 

provision  against,  in  treaty  ( 1785 )  between  United  States  and  Pmssii. 

i,  280,  n.,  284,  n. 
abolished  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  i,  284,  n. ;  ii,  369,  n. 
Priyate  Property 

abandoned  by  treaty  of  peace,  in  United  States,  is  subject  of  com- 
pensation, i,  200,  71. 
inviolability  of:  at  sea  during  war,  i,  270,  2S4,  ii. ;  ii.,  131,  n. 
in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  153,  n.,  159,  186,  tu 
may  be  sacrificed  by  treaty  for  national  purposes,  i,  402,  n. 
treaties  of  cession  cannot  affect,  ii,  178 
Priyate  Bights 

views  of  Anson  on  right  of  the  Crown  to  affect,  by  treaty,  i,  207,  n. 

may  be  surrendered  by  treaty  to  secure  public  safety,  i,  402,  n.;  ii, 

392,  n. 

but  government  must  make  compensation  therefor,  i,  402,  n.; 

ii,  392,  n. 

effect  of  abrogation  of  treaty  on  rights  created  or  affected  thereby, 

a  matter  for  judicial  determination,  ii,  131,  u. 
acquired  by  war,  may  be  sacrificed  by  treaty  for  national  purposes, 
ii,  392,  n. 
Prize 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  prize  and  conquest, 

military  power,  government  and  occupation,  i,  550 
case  arising  out  of  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  ii,  357,  n. 
Prize  Causes 

power  of  Congress  to  entertain  appeals  in,  i,  2S3 
Prize  Courts 

X>owers  of,   established    by   military    governments,   discussed  by 

Brown,  J.,  in  First  Doolc'i  Cus\  i.  r,00 
attempt  by  Citizen  Genet  to  establish,  in  United  States  ports,  ii,  330 
Prize  Jurisdiction 

assumed  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  281,  282 
Proclamation 

when  treaties  will  take  effect  on,  ii,  146,  n. 

See  also  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  et  seq. 
Projectiles 

international  agreement  prohibiting  launching  from  balloons,  ii,  528 
Property 

otherwise  within  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  State,  may  be  subject 
of  treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  with- 
out consent  of  State,  i,  5 
descent  of,  see  Descent  of  Propekty 
Property  Riglits 

provisions  of  treaties  concerning,  atlecting  aliens,  enforceable  in 
courts,  ii,  82 
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Property  Rights — continued 

effect  of  treaties  of  cession  od,  ii,  175 

legislation  sometimes  necessary  to  render  effectual  treaty  stipula- 
tions regarding,  ii,  180 
protection  of,  by  international  law,  after  ceBsioo  of  territory,  it,  185 

Protected  States 

consular  courts  in,  i,  210,  n. 

Protection 

tariff:  provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 

legislation  for,  under  first  Congress,  i,  418,  419,  n. 

right  of  United  States  to  protect  manufactures  disoossed,  i, 
418,  410,  n. 

constitutionality  of,  i,  420,  n, 
of  industrial  property :  international  convention  for,  ii,  523 
of  submarine  cables:  internatitmal  convention  for,  ii,  524 

Protectorate 

exercise  of  treaty-making  power  by  protected  or  protecting  coun- 
try depends  on  terms  of,  i,  232,  234,  n. 

Protocols 

definition  and  methods  of  conclusion,  ii,  370,  n. 

question  of  binding  force,  ii,  370,  n.,  371,  ?i. 

not,  like  treaties,  part  of  supreme  law  of  the  land,  ii,  370,  n. 

United  States  claims  against  Spain  settled  by,  ii,  371,  n. 

used  to  determine  exact  meaning  of  clause  of  treaty,  ii,  372,  n. 

acquisition  of  territory  by  United  States,  by,  ii,  372,  n. 

between  United  States  and:  Brazil  (1870),  ii,371,7i.:  Great  Britain, 

ii,   450:  Ilayti  (1^84),  ii,   :ni,  n.,  372,  w.;  (1885),  ii,  372,  n.; 

(188S),  ii,  :)72,  n.:  Spain  (1?<98),  i,  507,  508;  ii,  371,  n. 
See  also  Treaties;  the  names  of  the  various  countries;  and 

the  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405  ct  scq, 
ProTing  Title 

State  statutes  in  rcirard  to,  in  States  carved  out  of  ceded  territory, 

not  in  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  51 
Prussia 

question  with,  as  to  ri<?ht  of  United  States  to  regulate  by  treaty 

succession  of  property  in  States  as  to  citizens  of,  i,  40,  n. 
cession  by  Austria  of  rijijlits  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  i,  84,  n. 
member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  08,  n. 
signatory  to  treaties  of:  C'hamont  (1814),  i,  99,  w.:  Paris  (1816),  i, 

99,  /I.:  Verona  (ISiJ),  i,  OS,  ».,  99,  n.:  Vienna  (1815),  i,  99,  n. 
effects  Germany  unity,  i,  220,  n. 

title  and  powers  of  (yerniiin  Emperor  hereditary  in,  i,  224,  n. 
case  involving  consular  jurisdiction  under  treaty  of  1828,  ii,  333,  n. 
treaties  with  United  St:itos:  (1785),  i,  20:^,  n.,  279,  283,  n.,  284,  n.; 

ii,  350,  71.,  407:  (1700),   ii,  308,  407:  (1828),  ii,  43,  n.,  44,  n., 

59,  72,  ?i.,  007,  /I.,  308,  n.,  333,  n.,  330,  n.,  342,  n.,  497:  (1862), 

ii,  369,  n.,  498 
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Prussia  —continued 

list  of  treaties  and  coDveotions  with,  and  proclamations  affectiiig, 
ii,  497,  498 
See  also  German  £mpibe 
PabUc  I>ebt 

ti-ansfer  of,  with  ceded  territory,  i,  76,  n. 
raising  of  duties  for  payment  of,  i,  418,  419 
Pablic  Domain 

power  of  alienation  of,  may  be  witlibeldfrom  treaty-making  power, 
i,  401,  n. 
See  also  Treaties;  Tbeaty-Makino  Power 
in  ceded  territory  passes  to  United  States  on  cession,  ii,  181 
Pablic  Exigency 

superior  to  mere  paper  limitations,  i,  412 
Pablic  Lands 

of  State,  may  be  subject  of  treaty  by  National  government  with 
foreign  Power  without  consent  of  State,  i,  5 
Pablic  Opinion 

its  weighr  and  influence  in  United  States,  ii,  364 
Pablic  Safety 

private  rights  may  be  sacrificed  by  treaty  for  sake  of,  i,  402,  n. 
but  government  must  make  compensation  therefor,  i,  402,  n. 
Pablic  Ship 

tiausmission  of  mails  a  national  purpose,  i,  208,  n. 
Pablic  TVorks 

partial  right  of  treaty-making  between  constituent  States  for  pur- 
poses of,  i,  228,  n.,  230,  n. 
«Pabliu8>> 

pseudonym  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist,"  i,  375 

Parchase 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i.  73,  n.-76,  n.,  79 

Quarantine  Regulaiions 

State  st;itutes  establishing,  not  in  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations, 
ii,  50 
Qaebec 

change  of  sovereignty  in,  i,  83 
Queen  Anne's  War 

ended  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  i,  205,  n. 

Railroad  Land  Grants 

treaty  reservations  and,  ii,  224 
Railroads 

though  property  of  State,  or  of  citizens  thereof,  may  be  subject  of 

treaty  by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  without 

consent  of  State,  i,  5 
reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 
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Ramsayy  Dayid 

member  of  South  Carolina  Coostitutional  CoDveDtion,  i,  347 
views  on  treaty-making  power,  i,  o.j2,  300 
Constitutional  i>amphleteer  (**  Civis*'),  i,  373,  n. 
Randolph,  Edmund 

foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  i,  200 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  293,  n.,  300 

resolutions  submitted  to  Constitutional  Convention  by,  1,  300 

views  on  necessity  of  federal  union,  i,  300 

position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319,  320,  n.,  330,  360 
withholds  signature  from  Constitution,  i,  330,  337,  355 

but  supports  it  in  State  Convention,  i,  330,  n. 
advocates  ratification  of  Constitution  by  the  people,  i,  333,  n. 
favors  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  355 
Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 

opinion  that  law  of  nations  is  part  of  law  of  the  land,  ii,  224,  n. 
Randolph 9  John 

views  on  necessity  for  legislation  to  validate  commercial  treaties, 

i,  432 
Rath  bun 

report  on  boundary  waters  and  fisheries,  ii,  310,  n. 
Ratification  of  Treaties 

importance  of,  i,  203,  «.,  317,  319,  329,  n.,  332;  ii,  199,  n.,  368,  n.,  375 
effect  of  exchange  on  governmental  and  individual  rights;  Bkown, 

J.,  in  First  Doolcy  Case,  i,  497-499 
as  between  contracting  governments,  has  retroactive  effect,  ii,  127, 

146,  n. 
as  to  individuals,  treaties  take  effect  from  date,  ii,  127,  146,  n. 
necessity  of,  by  Senate,  and  procedure  thereto,  ii,  375 
usual  place  for,  ii,  381,  n. 
Rawle,  William  Henry 

cited  as  to  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 

their  provisions,  i,  8 
an  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  i,  395 
views  on  the  treaty-making  power,  i,  395-398 
an  advocate  of  the  right  of  secession,  i,  396 
Real  Property 

subject  of  treaty  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  United 

States,  i,  277,  278 
question  of  State  legislation  permitting  the  holding  of,  by  aliens, 

i,  410 
right  of  aliens  to  hold,  under  treaty  of  1794  (United  States  and 

Great  Britain)  i,  410,  411 
under  State  system,  taxes  on,  considered  direct,  ii,  3,  n. 
right  of  British  subject  to  devise,  and  of  devisees  to  dispose  of,  ii, 

37,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  of  cession  on  titles  to,  ii,  175 
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Real  Property— conefnued 

appuiutment  of  commissions  to  examine  titles  to  land  in  ceded  ter- 
ritory, ii,  180,  181 
status  of,  in  ceded  territory,  ii,  191 

indemnity  for,  in  ceded  territory,  by  ceding  sovereign,  a  Toluntuy 
act,  ii,  191 
Rebellion 

attempts  to  separate  territory  belonging  to  sovereign  state,  by  in- 
liabitants  tliereof,  constitute,  i,  230 
See  also  Insukgexts 
Beciprocal  Legislation 

annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands  by.    See  Joint  Resolution  (in  foil), 

i,  513-515 
question  as  to  power  of  States  to  enter  into  plan  of,  with  Canada, 

ii,  320,  n. 
annexation  by,  ii,  372,  n. 

and  Executive  proclamation,  defined,  and  method  of  enacting,  ii, 
372,  n. 
Reciprocity 

negotiations  between  United  States  and  Canada,  i,  212,  n. 
considered  by  Anglo- American  Joint  High  Commission,  i,  214,  n. 
effectuation  of  treaty  stipulations,  i,  430,  n, 

enforcement,  by  Executive  proclamation,  of  treaty  stipulations  re- 
garding, i,  458,  n. 
tariff  cases  under  treaties  of,  ii,  G7,  68 
modification  of  United  States  and  Canadian  tarifb,  ii,  71 
discussion  of,  ii,  148,  n, 

validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  354,  w.,  355,  n.,  372,  n. 
action  of  the  Executive  under  Tariff  Act  of  July  24,  1897,  ii,  373,  n. 
dangers  of  reciprocal  legislation,  ii,  373,  n. 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  ii,  373,  n, 

in  rejrard  to  wreckage  and  salvage  on  Great  Lakes,  ii,  373,  n. 
note  on  reciprocity  treaty  (Elgin-Marcy— 1854),  ii,  447 

See  also  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  406  etseq. 
Reclamations 

by  foreign   governments  alleging  violation  of  treaty  obligation,  i, 
451,  45:^ 
Red  Cross  Convontions 

for  amelioration  of  condition  of  wounded,  ii,  522 

Reid,  >^  hitelaw 

United  States  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
(189!^),  i.  508,  513 
Religions  TVorshIp 

rights  of.  uikUt  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress,  i,  267 
Renwiclty  James 

commissioner  on  X«»rtlu*astern  boundary  question,  ii,  300,  n. 
Repoblican  Form  of  Government 

guaranteed  to  States,  not  to  Territories,  26,  n. 
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Republics 

in  whom  lies  power  to  ratify  treaties  and  render  them  obligatory, 
ii,  374,  ». 
Repadiation 

of  public  debt  by  State  cannot  affect  foreign  citizens,  i,  410 
Reserved  Powers 

may  be  iiKitter  of  judicial  determination  as  to  internal  affairs,  i,  138 
Retroactire  Legrislation 

Congress  cannot  deprive  parties  of  right  to  sue;  Bitowx,  J.,  in  Be 

Lima  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  474 
act  passed  by  House  of  liepresentatives  duplicative  of  treaty  pro- 
visions, i,  403,  71. 
Reyenue 

methods  of  raising  in  territory  under  military  occupation  discussed 

by  Bkown,  J.,  in  First  Doolf.i/  Co^e,  i,  407 
See  also  Commekce,  Regulation  ok;  Duties;  Intehxal  Rev- 
enue;   New    Possessions;    Philippine    Islands;    Pokto 
Rico;  Tariff 
Revenue  Laws 

ceded  territory  ceases  to  be  forei<;n,  as  regards,  immediately  upon 

delivery  of  territory  to  United  States,  ii,  67 
the  Chcrokvp  Tobacco  Casc^  ii,  85,  n. 
Reyersionary  Interests  in  Kingdoms 

sales  of,  i,  75,  //. 
Revolutionary  Governments 

powers  of,  240,  //.-248,  ?i.,  250,  n. 
ReTolutionary  >^'ar 

treaty-making  power  during,  exercised  by  Congi*es8, 1,  218 
Revolntlonsy  ii,  120,  n. 
Rhode  Island 

sends  commissioners  to  Albany  to  discuss  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 
refusal  to  ratify  Constitution,  i,  250,  n, 
ratifies  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  ?i. 
independence,  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 
ratifies  Constitution,  i,  341,  //.,  304,  305,  370,  n. 
declared  a  State  of  tlie  Union  by  Federal  statute,  i,  305,  n. 
Rhodes,  James  Ford 

cited  as  to  question  of  slavery  in  territory  ceded  to  United  States 
by  Mexico,  ii,  160,  n. 
Rhodes,  J. 

eit<?d  as  to  supremacy  of  Constitution  over  treaties,  ii,  00,  n. 
Richards,  John  K«,  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States 

counsel  in  Insular  Cases,  i,  408,  409,  475,  495,  490,  501,  502,  606 
Richardson,  J. 

cited  lis  to:  treaty  and  tarifif  cases,  ii,  77,  n. 

Indian  treaties  being  on  same  piano  with  treaties  with  foreign 

powors,  ii,  214,  n. 
methods  of  dealing  with  ludiuns,  ii,  223,  n, 

44 
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Bichardsoiiy  J. — continued 

cited  as  to:  protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  gOYemment,  ii, 
235,  H. 
jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  301,  n. 
Blcrht  of  I>etentioii 

exercised  uuder  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia,  ii,  306,  n. 
Bight  of  Search 

regulation  of,  within  treaty-making  power,  ii,  243 

exercised  under  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia,  ii,  308,  yu 
Bights 

under  Constitution,  see  Constitution  (in  full),  i,  519-^534 
See  also  Pebsonal  Rights;  Private  Rights 
Biner,  J. 

decision  of  game-law  case  under  Bannock  Indian  treaty,  ii,  33,  34 
Bios,  Don  Engenio  Monlero 

Spanish  commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  United 
States  (1898),  i,  508,  513 
Biqaelme 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Bitchie,  Dayid 

report  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  301,  n. 
BiTes,  William  C. 

cited  as  to  action  of  Virginia  indorsing  the  ratification  by  Congress 
of  treaties  with  France,  i,  265,  n.      » 
BiTier,  Alphonse 

views  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  112,  n. 
Boeky  Monntains 

Northwest  boundary  question,  ii,  387,  n. 
Borne 

history  of,  records  many  treaties,  i,  192 

a  central  government  with  subordinate  jurisdictions,  i,  309.  n. 

determinations  of  peace  and  war  made  in  public  assi-mbiies,  i.  412 
Booserelty  Theodore 

cited  as  to  status  of  Indian  tribes  and  their  treatment  by  United 
States  government,  ii,  204,  «.,  234,  n.-2;56 
Bossy  John 

trial  of,  by  United  States  consul-general  in  Japan,  ii,  139,  345,  n..  346 
Boss,  J. 

cited  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  3(5,  n. 

decision  as  to  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  ii,  118,  n. 

Bonmania 

cession  of  territory  to  Russia,  i,  T7,  n. 
convention  with,  ii,  498 
Badinl,  Marqais 

position  in  the  Maiia  riots  case,  i,  153,  154,  157,  158 

Baggies,  J. 

cited  as  to  right  of  alien  property-owner  to  devise  to  alien,  ii,  37,  n. 

Bushy  Benjamin 

member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i.  341 
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Russia 

sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  by,  i,  75,  n.,  70,  n.,  79, 82,  n.,  133, 

1G8,  n.,  4:52;  ii,  77,  167,  w.,  171,  n.,  280,  302,  n.,  366,  n. 
cession  uf  territory  by  Kuumania  to,  i,  77,  n. 

deprived  of  territorial  acquisitions  after  wai*  with  Turkey  in  1878,  i,  88 
occup<iti(>n  of  Port  Arthur,  i,  89 
signatory  to  Treaties  of:  Berlin  ( 1878),  i,  89.  n. :  Chamout  (1814),  i,  99, 

n.:  Paris  ( 18i:) ),i,  09,  »i.:  Verona(1822),i,98,  n.,99,u.:  Vienna 

(1815),  i,  99,  n. 
negotiations  concerning  Russian  interests  on  northwest  coast  of 

America  wit)) :  Gi*eat  Britiin,  1,  90,  n, ;  United  States,  i,  90,  n., 

97,  n. 
colonization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  stopped,  i,  94 
member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  i,  98,  7i. 
the  Hemp  Cane,  ii,  74,  n, 

case  of  extradition  of  naval  deserter,  ii,  2o6,  n, 
question  of  ri<;iits  of  naval  company  landed  in  United  States  with 

consent  of  government,  ii,  256,  ;<.,  257,  n. 
introduces  mixed  tribunals  in  Turkey,  ii,  341,  n. 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  repudiated  by,  ii,  137,  u. 
treaties  with  United  States:  (1832),  ii,  08,  74,  a.,  256,  n.,  499 

(1867— Alaska),  i,  432,  438,  439;  ii,  167,  n.,  180,  )*.,  232,  /i.,302,  n., 

366,  u.,  499 

conditions    in,  as   to   incorporating    ceded    territory  into 

United  States,  and  effect  of,  on  citizenship,  referred  to  by 

WiiiTK,  J.,  in  DowtiPS  vs.  BidweUj  i,  488,  489 

modus  Vivendi  with  United  Stiites  ( 1894— protection  of  fur  seals),  ii, 

370,  ».,  500 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  499 
See  also  Alaska 
Batledge^  John,  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  203,  ii.,  317,  n. 
amendment  in  Constitutional  Convention  regarding  treaties  as  su- 

pi-eme  law,  i,  318 
views  on  troaty-makinjj  power,  i,  326,  n.,  348,  n. 
supports  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  355 
cited  as  to  power  of  Executive  to  call  out  armed  forces,  ii,  124,  n. 

Sabin,  J. 

cited  as  to  sufficiency  of  evidence  in  extradition  case,  ii,  266,  n. 
Sabine  River 

boundary  negotiations,  ii,  193,  n. 
SackTille-West,  Sir  Lionel 

action  regarding  tishcM  its  clauses  of  treaty  of  Washing^D,  ii,  369,  n. 
St.  Croix  River 

Northeastern  boundary  (juestion,  ii,  387,  n. 
St.  Domingo 

See  Dominican  Kepublic 


leL-iprocity  regaidiug,  on  Great  Lakes,  ii,  373,  ». 
Samoa  u  Id  lands 

Uuit«<l  buites'  nuquisitions  in,  i,  82,  n.;  ii,  280 

tripartite  agreeiueut  regniiliog,  i,  113 

trentiesand  cunveoUons  with,  ii,  502 
Sanborn,  J. 

uited  as  to  HtataE  of  Cherokee  Xation,  ii,  221,  n. 
San  Domini^o 

tLe  Monroe  doctrine  in  reUciiin  to,  i.  111,  n. 
Sandnich  I§lBndg<  See  Hawaiian  Islaxdb 
San  Francisco 

aati-Cbinese  legislation,  i.  62,  n.;  ii,  20-31,  M,  n.,  95,  n. 

military  occup:tlion  of,  and  effect,  discOHed   by  Bbows 
First  Vooley  Cast,  i,  498,  499 

titles  to  Pueblo  lauds,  ii,  158,  n. 
San  Salrador.    See  Salvadob 
Saracen  Treaties,  i,  19^,  n. 
Sardinia 

treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n. 

treaty  with,  ii,  003 
See  also  Italy 
Samlenio 

ciied  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Saroj 

ceded  to  France,  i,  82,  83,  n.,  85,  n. 
Sawyer,  J. 

decisions  as  to  anti-Cbinesa  legislation,  i,  464,  n.;  )i,  28,  5 
n.,  95,  n,,  101,  n.,  116,  n.,  117,  ii. 

cited  as  to  legislation  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  144, 
Saxony 

privileges  of  foreign  relations,  i,  198,  n. 

See  also  Geriias  Empibe 
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Schleswigr-Holstein 

cession,  by  Austria  to  Prussia,  of  rights  in,  i,  84,  n. 

Schofleld,  J. 

cited  as  to:  extent  of  power  and  property  which  passes  to  new  boyo- 
re'v^n  by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  157,  n. 
French  Spoliation  Chiims,  ii,  284,  n. 
Scott,  Sir  William 

cited  as  to  continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  ter- 
ritory, and  effect  of  cliange  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  161, 
100,  n. 
Sea  Letters 

case  arising  under  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  ii,  356,  n. 
Seals 

question  discussed  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission, 

i,  214,  ;?. 
modi  cicendl  regarding  protection  of,  ii,  370,  w.,  451-453,  500 
Seaman,  J. 

cited  as  to  railroad  land  grants  and  treaty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 

Seamen 

owe  temporary  allegiance  to  flag  under  which  they  sail,  ii,  141,  n. 

United  States  courts  will  sometimes  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  af- 
fecting foreij^n,  with  consent  of  foreign  consul,  ii,  329,  n. 
sometim(*s  against  consul's  protest,  ii,  329,  n.,  330,  n. 

jurisdiction  of  consular  courts  in  United  States  concerning,  ii,  333 

rights  of  American  consuls  over  soamtMi  on  American  vessels  in  for- 
eign ports,  ii,  333,  n, 

consular  power  of  arresting  deserting,  ii,  330,  n. 

jurisdiction  of  United  States  consular  courts  over,  ii,  330,  n.  et  seq. 

foreign,  duly  enrolled   on  American  merchant  vessel,  subject  to 
laws  and  entitle*!  to  protection  of  United  States,  ii,  345,  n. 
Search.    See  Right  of  Search 
Seay,  J. 

cited  as  to  status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 
Secession 

right  of,  removed  from  Constitutional  discussion,  i,  31 

doctrine  of,  i,  49,  n. 

William  Rawle  an  advocate  of  the  right  of,  i,  395 
Second  Dooley  Case.    See  Dooley  vs.  United  States  (No.  2). 
Secretary  of  State 

claim  against,  for  interest  on  Spanish  claims,  ii,  305,  n. 

not  bound  by  letters  issued  by  predecessor  in  office,  ii,  305,  n., 
300,  11. 

duties  of,  ii,  357,  n. 

conclusion  of  treaties  by,  ii,  366 
Secretary  of  War 

Execul  ivo  orders  as  to  tariff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 
Secret  Treaties 

provision  of  Belgian  Constitution  in  i*egard  to,  i,  224,  n. 
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Sedgrwioky  J. 

cited  as  to  conflicting  claims  to  award  under  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, ii,  297,  n. 
Semlnoles 

the  Dawes  Commission  to  the,  ii,  202,  n. 
transplanted,  ii,  219 
Semi-Sovereign  States 

only  indii-cct  subjects  of  international  law,  i,  77,  n. 
Senate*    See  United  States  Sexatk 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

province  of,  to  consider  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against 
foreign  governments,  ii,  308 
Seneca  Indians 

validity  of  treaty  with,  i,  140,  n. 

relations  with  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  the  United  States,  ii, 

35,  II.,  207,  n. 
reservations  guaranteed  to,  by  treaty,  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 

State  laws,  ii,  30 
relation  of  the  State  of  New  York  to,  that  of  a  sovereign  power,  ii, 

49,  n. 
treaties  with:  Ogden  and  Fellows  (1838),  ii,  209,  n.:  United  Sutes, 
ii,  48,  213,  n. 
Sequestration.    See  Debts 
Serbia 

conventions  with,  ii,  504 
Settlement 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 
Seyen  Years'  War 

ended  by  Treaty  of  Paris  ( 170;J),  i,  206,  n. 
Sewall,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to  supi-emacy  of  treaty  stipulations  over  State  legislatioa. 
ii,  48,  n. 
Sewardy  TVilliam  Henry 

cited  as  to  acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 

opposition  to  his  purchase  of  Alaska,  i,  13iJ 

concludes  Alaska  treaty,  i,  438,  n. 

action  in  the  Arguelles  extradition  case,  ii,  250  et  npq. 

submission  of  Alaska  treaty  to  Senator  Sumner,  ii,  :>tj«),  u. 

action  regarding  Declaration  <»f  Paris,  ii,  :JC9,  «. 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Seymour,  J. 

cited  as  to:  rights  of  persons  held  for  exti-adition  from  the  United 
States,  ii.  :!(>:].  u. 
voluntary  return  of  fugitive,  ii,  279,  n. 
Shatter,  J. 

cited  as  to  supremacy  of  Constitution  over  treaties,  ii,  60,  w. 
Sherman,  John 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
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Shenrian,  Ro^r 

member  of  Constitutional  Conyention,  i,  293,  n. 

influence  in  securing  compromises  in  Constitutional  ConYentlon,  i« 

313 
opposes  Pinckney's  resolution  to  vest  Congress  with  negative  power 

over  State  legislation,  i,  319 
position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  323,  n.,  325,  n.,  320,  n. 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (**  A  Countryman  *'  and  '*  A  Citizen  of 
New  Haven"),  i»  373,  n. 
Shipman,  J. 

cited  as  to  procedure  and  practice  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  264,  n. 
Ships 

decks  of  private  American,  constructively  United  States  territory, 

ii,  143,  n. 
merchant  vessels  subject  to  laws  governing  foreign  port  visited,  ii, 

306,  n. 
question  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  consular  courts  in  Japan  over 
foreign  seamen  on  American,  ii,  345,  n. 
ShiraSy  George^  Jr.^  Assoc  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
position  as  to  status  of  Porto  K'ku),  i,  122,  124 
cited  as  to:  status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
laws  of  Maryland  as  affected  by  treaty,  ii,  17,  n, 
revenue  laws  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  67,  n. 
Cherokcp  Tobacco  Case^  ii,  86,  n. 

right  of  aliens  to  jury  trial  to  determine  fact  of  lawful  or  un- 
lawful residence,  ii,  108,  n. 
settlement  of  land  titles  in  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii, 

181,  n. 
constructi(m  of  treaties  and  statutes  passed  for  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting vested  rights,  ii,  185,  n. 
power  of  Oklahoma  Territory  to  tax  cattle  grazing  in  Indian 

Territory,  ii,  214,  n.,  221,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 
railroad  land  grants  and  trenty  reservations,  ii,  225,  n. 
criminal  jurisdictitm  within  Indian  reservation,  ii,  230,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  expel,  exclude,  or  deport  aliens,  ii, 

259,  »i. 
cession  of  territory,  ii,  393,  n. 
concurs  with:  McKenna,  J.,  in  dissenting  opinion  in  De  Lima  vs. 
liidwcll,  i,  474;  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  476,  482; 
and  Hkown,  J.,  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  509 
dissents  from  Fullkk,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  CoHCy 

i,  569 
cited  that  making  Indians  citizens  did  not  necessarily  remove  limi- 
tations of  alienation  imposed  by  treaty  and  statute,  ii,  216,  n. 
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Shoshones 

treaty  with  United  States,  ii,  229,  n. 
Siam 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n.,  345 

treaties  and  conventions  with^  ii,  504 
Siciljr 

annexed  to  Italy,  i,  84,  n. 
Sickles,  Daniel  £• 

agreement  with  Spain  as  to  United  States  claims,  ii,  371,  n. 
Silkmany  Surr. 

decision  as  to  riglit  of  foreign  consuls  to  administer  estates  of  their 
countrymen  dying  in  United  States,  ii,  348,  n. 
Simontoiiy  J. 

cited  as  to  constitutionality  of  South  Carolina  dispensary  statate, 
ii,  49,  n. 
Sioox  Indians 

treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  214,  n.,  227,  n. 
Sitgrreavesy  J. 

cited  as  to  paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  13,  n. 
Six  Nations 

treaties  with:  Xew  York  Colony,  i,  21C,  n. ;  United  States,  ii,  200,  a. 
Slangrbter-Hoase  Cases 

police  powers  of  States  upheld  in,  ii,  52  et  acq. 
Slayery 

States*  Rights  and,  i,  30,  n. 

effect  of  abolition,  i,  31 

a  factor  in  opp<>siti(>n  to  extension  of  Territories,  i,  133 

question  of,  in  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to  United  States,  it,  166 

Slave  Trade 

no  condemnation  of  foreign  ship  engaged  in,  unless  stipulated  for 
by  treaty,  ii,  320,  n. 

abstract  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  suppression  of.  ii,  447,  448 

international  ai^reement  for  sui)pi-es8ion  of  African,  ii,  525 
Smith,  Melanethon  (  '  A  Plebeian  ') 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  :>73,  n. 
Smith,  >^\  Wickham 

conns,!  in  Jhnrni'ian  Islands  Case^  i,  506 

Suow,  Freeman 

cited  as  ti»:   Mnnroe  doctrine,  i,  97,  h.,  100,  n.,  102,  n. 
Tre:»tv  of  tlie  IIolv  Alliance,  i,  08,  n. 
Conirresses  of  American  llepublics,  i,  103,  n. 
Trans-lstlnnian  communications  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i, 
104.  )/. 
Somerrille,  H.  M.,  General  Appraiser 

cited  as  to  tlie  wt>r<l   "imported,"  i,  120,  n. 
decision  in  fwurfir  Prttfesf,  i,  460 

** Source  of  Political  Power" 

meaning  of  the  term,  i,  25,  n. 
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Sonth  Africa 

status  of  Great  Britain^s  occupancy  of,  ii,  152,  n. 
Soath  America 

originiil  title  to,  based  on  discovery  :iud  occupation,  i,  78 
Spaia*s  futile  claim  of  dominion  over,  i,  97,  n. 
treaty-making  powers  of  countries  of,  i,  221,  223,  n.,  227,  n.-229,  n, 
Sontli  American  Republics 

under  the  ajgis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  01,  n.,  97,  w.,  100,  n. 
attitude  of  United  States  in  their  struggles  with  Sp<ain,  i,  92,  n.,  94, 

n.,  95,  n.,  99,  n.-102,  n. 
attitude  of  European  Powers  toward,  i,  97,  n. 
negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States  in  regard  to, 

i,  97,  n. 
recognized  by  Great  Britain,  i,  100,  n. 
Congresses  of,  i,  102,  7i.,  10:^,  n. 

Constitutions  of,  contiastcd  with  that  of  United  States,  i,  372,  n. 
See  also  names  of  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  405 

et  8eq. 

Sootli  Carolina 

States'  Rights  doctrine  in,  i,  29,  n. 

ratifies  Articles  of  C»>nfedenition,  i,  257,  n. 

passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, i,  200,  /I. 

inde))endence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

Constituti(mal  Convention,  i,  205,  n. 

votes  for  latitication  of  Coustituti(Mi  by  people,  i,  335,  n. 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  341,  >*.,  347-:J53,  370,  n. 

special  interest  in  the  oblif^ation  of  treaties,  i,  350,  n. 

State  dispensary  statute  not  in  contravention  of  treaty  with  Italy, 
ii,  49 

the  Holston  treaty  line,  ii,  213.  n. 
Sonthem  States 

Washington's  views  on  the  policy  of,  i,  209 
Sovereign 

payment  of  debts  by,  a  matter  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  ii,  293,  n. 
Sovereign  Power 

right  to  acquire  and  cede  territory,  i,  72 

cannot  be  sued  in  its  own  courts  except,  with  its  consent,  ii,  219,  n., 
2a5 

duty  to  inquire  into  bonafltUft  of  claims,  ii,  309,  n. 
Sovereign  States 

right  to  acquire  additional  territory,  i,  114 

Prof.  Lawrence's  views  on  confederations  an<l,  i,  194,  197,  n. 

members  of  the  American  Union  not  strictly,  i,  195 

regarded  as  units  in  dealings  witli  other  States,  i,  107,  n. 

Phillimore\s  views  (m,  i,  100,  ». 

treaty-making  i)ower  of.  1,  200,  202,  n. 

right  to  transfer  territory  without,  consent  of  inhabitants,  i,  205 

status  of  Texas  and  Hawaii  as,  before  merger  in  Union,  i,  216 
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SoTereigrnty 

defined,  i,  16,  n.,  310,  312 

of  people  exists  naturally  in  Anglo-Saxon  races,  i,  17,  ft. 

in  United  States  delegated  partly  to  State,  partly  to  Central  goren- 

ment,  i,  17,  n. 
inherent  in  the  people,  i,  17,  n.,  241;  ii,  350 
essentials  of  complete,  i,  18,  n.,  74-77 
confused  with  **  powers,''  i,  20,  ?i. 
how  Tested  in  Gi-eat  Britain,  i,  21,  n. 

difference  between  American  and  European  conceptioDS,  i,  21,  m. 
views  of  States*  Rights  School,  i,  28 
the  unit  of,  discussed,  i,  32 

of  United  SUtes,  i,  38,  52,  117,  118,  135,  136,  138,  194,  244,  256,  »., 
258 
determined  in  Guano  Islands  murder  cases,  i,  58 
limited  by  fundamental  principles,  i,  62-70,  129,  130 
as  to  international  matters;  Fulleu,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes  ts. 
Bidwell  (dissenting),  i,  402 
full  and  complete  as  between  Central  and  State  governments,  i,  39 
if  a  proper  function  of  sovereignty  be  lost,  sovereignty  is  incom- 
plete, i,  40,  n. 
transfer  of:  by  sovereign  powers,  i,  72 
by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  154  et  seq. 
over  territory  ceded  by  foreign  Power  to  United  States,  cannot 

affect  private  property,  ii,  178 
a  political  act  of  the  sovereign,  ii,  191 
sales  and  mortgages  of,  i,  75,  n. 
extension  of,  i,  78 

right  of  one  sovereign  power  to  cede  territory  to  another,  i,  83,  n. 
right  of  United  States  to  acquire  and  govern  territory  based  on 

nationality  and,  i,  117,  118 
change  of,  as  effect  of  treaties  of  cession,  i,  131 

effect:  as  to  tariff,  referred  to  in  opinion  of  Brown,  J.,  in  De 
Limn  vs.  Bidwell ^  i,  470 
on  inhabitants;  view  of  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Dotcnes  vs.  Bid- 
rcell  i,  402 
over  Spanish  Possessions  ceded  to  United  States;  treaty  of  1898 

(in  full),  i,  508-513 
over  Hawaiian  Islands;  Resolution  (in  full),  i,  513-515 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  effect  of,  I,  553 
wide  scope  of,  ii,  149 
chancjed  condition  under,  ii,  159 
to,  and  not  from.  United  States,  ii,  189  et  seq. 
does  not  affect  private  property,  ii,  191 
recognition  of.  by  other  Powers,  i,  140 

treaty- ni:iking  power  an  attribute  of  complete,  i,  192,  196,  200,  201, 
21.^.  22S.  232.  2:)»).  259,  263.  :^.00,  401.  n.,  450,  n. 
evidenced  by  cession  of  territory,  i,  228 
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SoTereignty — continued 

tlie  sovereign  only  ciin  bind  a  nation  by  treaty,  i,  194,  n. 

internal  and  external,  i,  195 

limited  sovereignty  of  dependent  States,  i,  211,  n. 

of  German  principalities,  i,  220 

of  States  of  Argentine  Republic,  i,  223,  228,  n. 

in  Mexico,  resides  in  the  people,  i,  225,  iu 

of  Texas  complete  before  her  admission  to  Union,  i,  232 

treaty-making  and,  as  to  colonies,  by  central  governments,  i,  236 

of  the  American  States  after  convening  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, i,  230,  n. 

extent  of,  in  Continental  Ccmgross,  i,  242,  246,  n.,  249,  n.,  281 

of  American  Colonies,  limited,  i,  252,  n. 

never  fully  enjoyed  by  the  States,  i,  252,  n. 

exercise  of  highest  powers  of,  by  people  of  United  States,  i,  252,  n. 

of  States,  i,  25<J,  W.-258,  312 

essential  to  power  of  making  war  or  treaties,  i,  271,  n. 

tendency  of  the  States  to  extend  their  own,  i,  286 

international  equality  essential  to,  i,  399 

over  Hawaiian  Islands  transferred  to  United  States;  Joint  Resolu- 
tion (in  full),  i,  513-515 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  535 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  division 
between  Federal  and  fcijtate  governments,  i,  542 

power  of  United  States  to  exclude  aliens  an  incident  of,  ii,  96,  yi. 

right  to  regulate  immigration  inherent  in,  ii,  97,  n. 

treaties  involving  change  of,  over  ceded  territory,  and  effect  thereof 
on  laws,  persons,  and  property,  ii,  149  et  seq, 

acquisition  of,  over  ceded  territory,  does  not  necessarily  clothe 
inhabitants  with  citizenship,  ii,  175,  n. 

over  conquered  state  vested  in  conquering  state,  ii,  176,  n. 

power  of  United  States  to  extradite,  and  attribute  of,  ii,  279 

right  of  acquisition  and  subsequent  government  of  territory  an  at- 
tribute of,  ii,  281 

the  three-mile  limit  r)f  State,  in  ocean  States,  ii,  316,  n. 

degree  of,  retained  by  people,  ii,  350-352 

manifestations  of,  by  public  opinion,  generation  of  law,  and  by 
power,  ii,  364,  n. 

limitations  upon,  created  by  public  opinion,  ii,  364,  n. 
See  also  Statk  Sovereign'ty 
"Sorereignty  of  the  People'* 

defined  by  Bluntschli,  i,  18,  n. 
Spain 

cessions  of  territory  to  the  United  States,  i,  17,  79,  80,  W.-82,  n., 
432;  ii,  151,  n.  ft  srq.,  ICT,  n.,  206,  ».,  207,  n.,  280,  312,  ?i. 
See  also  (Jiam;  Philippines;  Porto  Rico 

exchanjres  Louisiana  with  Franre,  i,  76,  n.,  82,  85,  206,  r 

part  of  Texas  ceded  to,  i,  79 
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excluiuges  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  with  England,  i,  82 

negotiaiions  wiili  United  States  for  parts  of  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago, i,  82,  n. 

attitude  of  United  States  toward,  in  South  American  struggles,  i, 
91,  H.y  92,  )!.,  94,  n.,  97,  n.,  iK\  n. 

interference  by  European  Powers  in  affairs  of,  i,  91,  n.,  97,  n.,  99,  h. 

futile  claim  of  dominion  over  South  America,  i,  97,  n. 

the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Cuban  question,  i,  104 

attitude  in  case  of  French  interference  in  Mexico,  i,  106,  n. 

status  of  inhabitants  of  territory-  acquired  by  United  States  from, 
to  be  determined  by  Congress,  i,  131 

anti-Spanish  riots  in  NewOrleans,  i,  149 

status  of  Ii(»uisiana  ports,  under  revenue  laws,  before  complete  ac- 
quisition by  United  States,  i,  171 

the  Teller  Uesolutiou,  i,  173,  ii. 

relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  under  treaty  of  1898,  i, 
173,  182,  H. 

cedes  Florida  t'»  Groat  Britain,  i,  206,  n. 

restoration  of  Cuba  to,  by  Gieat  Britain,  i,  206,  n. 

contemplated  treaty  with  (1776),  i,  280,  n.,  28:^,  n. 

question  of  navigrition  of  Mississippi  Kiver,  i,  307,  358,  359,  n. 

owner  of  West  Florida,  i,  ;)59,  n. 

cession  of  Guam,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  to  United  States,  i, 
432,  508-513;  ii,  190 

appropriaticm  for,  under  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  i,  441 

relinquishes  claims  against  United  States,  i,  442,  n. 

condition,  in  treaty  of  1819,  as  to  incorpoiation  of  ceded  territory 
into  United  States  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Doicne»  vs. 
BidwflL  i,  488 

effect  of  treaty  of   1808  on  citizenship  discussed  by  White  and 
Gray,  JJ.,  in  JJnicnes  vs.  BuhcclL  i,  489,  490 
extent  of  Congressional  action  necessary  to  carry  out  stipula- 
tions: Okay,  J.,  in  Doiciksys.  Jiiilwfll,  i.  490 

relations  of  Porto  Rico  to.  referred  to  by  Brown  J.,  in  First  Dooley 
Case,  i,  r»(X),  501 

peace  protocol  of  Auirnst  12,  1808  (in  full),  i,  507,  508 

i*elinquishes  Si>vereijjnty  over  Cuba,  i,  508;  ii,  151,  n. 

effect  of  treaty  of  1808  on  territory  ceded,  and  title  of,  to  Philippine 
Islands,  discussed  by  Fri.LER,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond 
Kinffs  Casp,  i,  505,  5()0 

effect  of  resolution  on  status  of  Philippines  discussed  by  Brown,  J.. 
in  F<}urteen  Diamond  Rintjs  Case^  i,  507,  568 

on  ratification  of  treaty  of  1S08  ceded  provinces  ceased  to  be  Spanish; 
White,  J.,  in  Spcond  Dooley  Case^  i,  577 

United  States'  declaration  of  war  against,  ii,  125,  n. 

treaties  with  United  States  annulled  by  war  of  1898,  ii,  131,  n.,  506 

cedes  Louisiana  to  France,  ii,  155,  n. 
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debts  of,  on  account  of  Cuba  or  Philippines,  not  assumed  by  United 

States,  ii,  157,  n. 
treaty  stipulation  as  to  allegiance  of  Spaniards  in  territory  ceded 

to  United  States,  ii,  171,  n. 
Spanish  land  titles  decided  in  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii,  181,  n. 
provisions  in  treaty  of  Paris  concerning  retention  of  former  citi- 
zenship by  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  191,  n, 
nullity  of  decisions  by  courts  in,  on  questions  arising  since  April  11, 

1899,  affecting  personal  and  property  rights  within,  ii,  193 
cession  to,  by  United  States,  of  territory  now  American,  ii,  193,  n. 
status  of  Indians  under  rule  of,  ii,  205 
relations  with  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n. 

status  of  inhabitants  of  territory  ceded  by,  to  United  States,  ii,  232 
the  Arguelles  extradition  case,  ii,  252,  n, 

claims  against:  arising  out  of  treaty  of  1819,  ii,  28G,  n.,  299,  n., 
310,  n. 
arising;  out  of  the  **  Maine  ^*  explosion,  ii,  313,  n. 
settled  by  protocol,  ii,  371,  n. 
recognition  by  Congrass  of  condition  of  public  war  with  Cuba,  ii, 

850,  n. 
powers  of  plenipotentiaries  in  treaty  of  1898,  ii,  373,  n. 
treaties:  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n. 

with:  France  (St.  Ildefonso),  ii,  128,  n.:  (1761),  i,  206,  n,:  (1762), 
i,  206,  n.:  (176:^),  i,  206,  «.;  ii,  321,  n. 
Great  Britain  (176:^),  ii,  321,  «.:  (1783),  i,  206,  n. 
Portu^'al  (I7in).  ii.  .121,  n. 

United  States  (171)5),  i,  428;  ii,  55,  ».,  20o,  h.,  :r)9,  n,:  (1819— 
Adams-De  Onis),  i,  80,  n.;  ii,  18,  146,  m.,  147,  n.,  154,  n.,  167, 
?i.,   186,   «.,   19:^,   u.,   232,   «.,  286,   7i.,  288,  n.,  298,  w.,  290,  w., 
301,  /I.,  304,  /!.,  310,  H.,  312,  n.:  (1871),  ii,  3a5,   ii.:  (1877),  ii, 
263,  n.:  (1885),  ii,  372,  n.:  (1898),  i,  131,  174,  a.,  432,  441,  (in 
full )  508-513:  ii,  125,  n.,  129,  n.,  153,  n.,  157,  n.,  158,  n.,  167,  n., 
109,  170,  «.,  171,  ;t.,  180,  n.,  194,  n.,  232,  280,  281,  283,  n.,  284, 
?i.,  :505,  H.,  314,  ?i.,  371,  n.,  37:^,  ?i.,  380,  n. 
list  of  treaties,  conventions,  and  diplomatic  correspondence  with, 
and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  506-511 
Spanish  Claims  Commission,  ii,  371,  n. 
Spanish  Grants 

claim  for  land  on  the  Perdido  River,  ii,  144,  n. 
Spanish  Riots  in  New  Orleans,  i,  142 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the 

ended  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  i,  205,  n. 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 
establishment  of,  ii,  188,  n.,  284,  n. 
** Maine''  explosion  claims,  ii,  313,  n.,  314,  n. 
Sparks,  Jared 

cited  as  to  plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 
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Spear,  S.  T. 

cited  ci8  to:  inability  of  States  to  deliver  fagitivea  to  foreign  power, 
i,  35,  n. 
extradition,  ii,  240,  n.,  249,  n.,  259,  n. 
Spear,  Wiliiam  £• 

clerk  of  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  n. 
Speedy  James 

cited  tliat  law  of  nations  constitutes  part  of  law  of  land,  li,  224,  m. 
Speer,  J. 

cited  as  to  jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  331,  a. 
Spencer,  Boane  (**A  Plaindealer'') 

Cunstitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Spencer,  J. 

views  of  the  McLeod  case,  i,  143,  n. 

cited  as  to  rigliu  of  aliens  under  treaty,  ii,  37,  n. 
Spheres  of  Inlloence 

consular  courts  in,  i,  210,  n. 
Sponsio 

not  binding  on  the  sovereign,  i,  194,  n. 
Spooner,  John  C. 

amend meut  concerning  government  of  Philippines,  i,  441,  n.,  444,  a. 
Springer,  J. 

cited  as  to  treaty  relations  with  Indians,  ii,  203,  n. 
Staatenbnnd 

defined,  i.  198,  n. 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  i,  249,  n. 
"SUte>' 

defined  by  Cooley,  i,  19,  n. 

its  meaning  in  certain  cases  discussed  by  White,  J.,  in  Doxenes  vs. 
Bldicell,  \,  487 
State  Constitntional  ConTentions 

historical  notes  on,  i,  294,  n. 
State  Court 

jurisdiction  of,  in  case  of  prisoner  abducted  from  Peru,  and  not  ex- 
tradited under  treaty,  ii,  27(5,  H.-279,  n. 
State  Department.    See  Depaktmext  of  State 
State  (lOTcrnmonts 

sovereignty  of  i)eople  partly  delegated  to,  i,  17,  n. 
States  (not  those  of  tlie  Uuiim) 

right  to  own,  acquire,  dispose  of,  and  transfer  territory,  i,  73,  n. 

must  repose  national  powers  in  a  centitil  government,  i,  139 

less  than  completely  sovereign,  have  no  treaty-making  power,  i,  192, 
190,  200,  201 

contracts  may  be  made  by,  i.  193,  n. 

defined  hy  Professor  Lawrence,  i,  194 

continuity  not  affected  by  change  of  government  or  loss  of  outlying 
territory,  i,  197,  u. 

capacity  to  contract  with  other  bodies  politic,  i,  201 
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tieaty-makiug  power  rests  with  authorities  to  whom  confided  by 
political  constitution,  i,  20'i,  n. 
States  (of  the  Union) 

powers  delegated  to  Central  government  and  reserved,  i,  2,  34;  ii, 
245,  3.")0-352,  ;)^3,  ;W(j 

boundary  between  Fedei*al  and  State  jurisdiction,  i,  3 

United  States  Supreme  Court  guardian  of  rights  of,  i,  3 

power  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  over  legislation  of,  i,  3,  n. 

rights  of,  inviolable  by  United  States  Supreme  Court,  i,  3,  n, 

superior  courts  of,  prototype  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  i,  3,  n. 

affected  by  treaty-making  power  of  National  government,  i,  4 

property  of  State,  or  of  citizens  thereof,  may  be  subject  of  ti*eaty 
by  National  government  with  foreign  Power  without  consent 
of,  i,  5 

criminals,  though  citizens  of  inhabitants  of  Stiite,  .may  be  surren- 
dered under  treaty  of  National  government  with  foreign 
Power  without  consent  of  State,  i,  5 

prohibited  by  Constitution  from  entering  into  treaties,  alliances, 
or  confederations  with  foreign  Powers,  or,  without  consent 
of  Cougress,  with  each  other,  i,  5,  7,  35,  n.,  30,  40,  n.,  54,  140, 
w.,  105,  21(^218,  2ti4,  205,  328,  332,  524;  ii,  22,  208,  320,  w., 
322,  w.,  351,  352,  3t»5,  n. 

legislation  by,  not  neeessary  to  carry  out  ti*eaty  stipulations,  i,  6 

validity  of  ( 'oiijxit'ssional  acts,  otherwise  unconstitutional  as  infring- 
ing Stato  powers,  which  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  i,  6 

weakness  of  United  States  policy  concerning  treaty  stipulations  as 
to  mattrra  within  State  jurisiiiction,  i,  il,  8 

treaties  paramount  to  Ccinstituiions  :ind  laws  of,  i,  0,  7,  61,  yi.,  267, 
270,  287,  :)07,  328,  332,  :U0,  Ji.,  30:1,  307,  ;^S,  301,  308,  406,  408- 
411;  ii,  5  rt  H*>q.,  10,  21,  25,  26-28,  31,  33-48,  50,  61,  64,  210, 
212,  213,  240,  «.,  205,  ii.,  313-:^15,  ;J82,  383 

Central  government  acts  as  ai^ent  for,  in  treaty-making  and  other 
matters  of  foreign  relations,  i,  0,  140;  ii,  25 

no  nationality  of  the  several,  i.  1(J,  71. 

allegiance  to,  subordinate  to  allegiance  to  United  States,  i,  16,  n. 

sovereignty  of:  its  scope  and  limitations,  i,  18,  »i.,  20,  w.,  32,  48,  n., 
77,  138,  242,  2I(J,  ».,  249,  n.,  252,  ii.,  25(5,  n.-258,  287,  310,  n., 
312;  ii,  40,  »i.,  350,  351 
accordinj;  to  States'  Rights  School,  i,  48,  n. 
I,     ^have  full  control  <>f  internal  affairs,  i,  21,  22 

limited,  how(;ver,  by  Central  government's  jurisdiction  in  na- 
tional allairs,  i,  24-20 

supreme  j)ower  resides  in  the  people,  i,  23,  n. 

law-making  power  in,  i,  24.  n. 

what  are,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  i,  27,  n. 

relative  importance  of  (^Mitral  government  with  that  of,  i,  31,  n. 

doctrine  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between,  i,  33 
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reservation  of  powers  and  sovereignty  to  be  broadly  construed  for 
benefit  of,  i,  34 
,      cannot  deliver  fugitive  to  foreign  Power  except  by  consent  of  Con- 
gress, i,  35,  M. ;  ii,  248,  n. 
or  demand  extraditiun  of  fugitives,  ii,  270,  n. 
V  undelegated  powers  i-eserved  to  people  and,  i,  38 

where  btate  cannot  act,  entire  delegated  power  Tests  solely  in  Cen- 
ti-al  government,  i,  39 

powei^  reserved  to,  relate  to  internal  affairs,  i,  39 
^    have  conferred  whole  of  ireaty-making  power  on  United  States,  1, 
40,  /<.,  2:JG 

as  such  possess  no  x)ower  to  amend  Federal  Constitution,  i,  42 

ratification  of  Amendments  to  United  iStates  Constitution  by  legis- 
latures of,  i,  42 

did  not  esUiblish  the  Constitution  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  i, 
40,  n. 

doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  i,  49,  n. 

theoi7  of  neuti-ality  of,  as  between  Federal  government  and  other 
seceded  States,  i,  49,  n. 

United  States  Constitution  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitutions  of 
each,  i,  51,  n. 

Constitutions  of,  fundamental  only  in  regai^d  to  matters  not  sub- 
mitted to  Fedei-al  authority,  i,  51,  n, 

cannot  obstruct  Federal  agencies,  i,  53,  n. 

constitutional  law  in,  i,  09,  n. 

cannot  acquire  additional  territory  without  consent  of  Central  gov- 
emment,  i,  77 

advantages  to,   from    vesting  of  treaty-making  power  in   United 
States  government,  i,  134;  ii,  5,  35 

share  in  added  glory  of  the  Union,  i,  135 

sovereignty  and  reserved  powera  to  be  considered  in  determining 
nationality  and  sovereignty  of  Unite<l  States,  i,  13S 

differences  between  Territories  and  recent  acquisitions  of  United 
States  and,  i.  130 

responsibility  of  Central  government  for  violations  of  treaties  by, 
i,  141,  340,  /).,  400,  410 

contention  of  United  States  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  violations 
of  treaty  stipulations  by  indivi<lu:d,  i,  IGO 

cannot  declare  war  or  make  peace,  i,  105 

territorial  oripjin  of,  i,  215 

treaty-making  power  never  possessed  by,  i,  215-218,  265 
except  Texas  before  admission,  i,  217 

pre-State  existence  as  colonies,  i.  230 

not  recojrnized  by  foreign  nations  as  individually  sovereign,  i,  246, 
n.,  240,  n. 

made  sovereign  and  independent  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, i,  249,  n. 
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at  all  times  subject  to  some  common  national  government,  i,  250, 91. 
never  exercised  full  sovfreifjjn  powers,  i,  252,  n. 
delegates  to  the  Contiuental  Cougress,  i,  254 
independence  of,  i,  257,  276 

customs  regulations  reserved  to,  under  Articles  of  Confederation, 
this  ultimately  leading  to  abandonment  of  Articles,  i,  260, 
280,  n. 
>/ regulation  of  domestic  affairs  reserved  to,  i,  266 

,  except  where  treaty-making  power  of  Central  government  in- 
I'       terferes,  i,  266 
Importance  of  treaty-making  power  thoroughly  undei*8tood  in  the, 
'  i,  266,  35:5,  :i5^^  :564,  366,  378,  31)2,  304,  395 

names  of,  recited  in  preambles  of  treaties,  i,  268 
passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  executiim  of  national  treaty  obliga- 
tions, i,  261),  n.,  272,  u.,  287,  n.,  307,  300 
legislation  by,  confiscating  British  credits  to  State  use,  i,  307 
legislation  against  holding  of  land  by  aliens,  when  in  conflict  with 
treaty  of  1704  (United  States  and  Great  Britain),  i,  410,  411 
by  Articles  of  Confederation  conferred  upon  Congress  sole  right  to 

make  treaties,  i,  260,  ?i.,  270,  n, 
question  raised  as  to  right  of,  to  construe  national  treaties,  i,  260, 

n.,  274,  II.,  287,  n. 
enumerated  by  name  in  Articles  of  Peace,  i,  276 
Congress  to  recommend  restitution  by,  of  confiscated  British  es- 
tates, i,  277,  287,  u. 
tendencies:  to  extend  their  sovereignty,  i,  287 
n/         to  encroach  on  Federal  authority,  i,  304,  n, 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  acts  repealing  legislation  con- 
flicting with  national  treaties,  i,  287,  u. 
^disregard  of  national  obligations  by,  i,  287 
questions  before  Constitutional   Convention  of  1787  as  to  yielding 
'  further  power  to  Centml  government,  i,  200  et  seq, 

development  of  systems  of  government,  i,  292,  n. 
.  restriction  of  powers  of,  i,  205 
infi-actions  of  treaties  by,  i,  300,  303,  n.,  305 
Charles  I'inekney's  i)lan  of  government  proposed  at  Constitutional 

Convention,  i,  301 
legislation  limiting  power  of,  proposed  at  Constitutional  Conven- 

ti(m,  i,  301,  303,  n.,  305 
proposal,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  to  vest  power  in  Congress 
to   negative  legislation  by,  interfering  with  harmony  of  the 
Union,  i,  303,  n.-:505,  314,  318 
proposition,  in  C<mstitutional  Convention,  to  vest  Congress  with  a 
negative  power  in  regard  to  legislation  by,  i,  303,  n.-305,  314 
y/ centrifugal  tendency,  i,  304,  n. 

views  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  abolition  of,  i,  309,  n, 
effect  of  the  separation  from  (ireat  Britain  on,  310,  n. 

45 
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views  of  James  Madison  on  relations  to  Federal  gOTemment,  i,  311 
representation  of,  discussed  in  Constitutional  ConTention,  i,  313 
incompetency  of,  to  ratify  Federal  Constitution,  i,  332 
the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by,  i,  340 
lack  of  cohesion  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  340 
notified  by  Congi-ess  to  call  ratifying  conventions,  i,  340,  341 
Question  uf  State  legislation  overruling  treaties,  i,  349,  n. 
views  of  Patrick  Heni7  as  to  effect  of  treaties  on,  i,  361--363 
opinions  in  North  Carolina  Convention  against  urging  legislation 

by,  confirming  treaties,  i,  3t>8. 
dangers  of  interpretation  of  treaties  by  courts  of,  i,  379,  386 
failure  of  plan  of  urging  legislation  upon,  to  enforce  treaties,  i,  381 
drifting  apart  uf ,  under  the  Confederation,  i,  392,  lu 

now  a  single  entity,  392,  n. 
retrospective  effect  of  the  Constitution  upon  legislation  of,  i,  398, 

399,  ?i. 
proposal  that  Congress  negative  laws  of,  contravening  treaties,  i, 
403 
V  judiciary  of,  bound  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties, 
i,  408,  408 
views  of  treaty-making  power  under  the  Confederation,  i,  406 
legislation  by,  in  international  affaii-s,  a  hopeless  confusion,  i,  407 
yViews  of  Judge  Cooley  on  constitutional  limitations  on  legislative 
powers  reserved  to,  i,  407 
have  no  international  status,  i,  409 

power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  addressed  directly  to,  i,  409 
possibility  of  their  endangering  foreign  rt'l.-itions,  i,  409 
responsibility  of  United  .states  herein,  i,  410 
with  this  responsibility  goes  power,  i,  410 
urged  by  United  States  government  to  pass  laws  permitting  aliens 

to  acquire  real  estate,  i,  410 
views  of  J.  N.  Pt)raeroy  on  statutes  of,  and  treaty  stipulations,  i,  410 
,    courts  of,  bound  to  give  force  to  treaty  stipulations,  i,  410;  ii,  2S 
',  may  not  repudiate  public  debts  so   far  as  liehl  by  foreign  citizens. 

i,  410 
-  poliey  of  United  States  government  urging  legislation  upon,  i,  410, 
*  411 
views  of  Justices  Iredell  and  Story  on  statutes  of,  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations, i,  411 
N.  can  domain  of,  be  alienated  without  State's  consent  ?  i,  412,  413 
<    improper  use  of  treaty  stii)ulations  as  to  urging  legislation,  i,  415 
protection  of  industries  by,  an  impossibility,  i,  419 
did  not  delegate  to  Centi-al  government  right  to  protect  manuftu^ 

tures,  i,  419 
question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  create  new,  in  accordance 
with  treaties,  i,  437 
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view8  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Doujnea  vs.  Bidwell^  as  to:  distinctions  be- 
tween Territories  Jind,  i,  476,  477 
provisions  as  to  admission  of  new,  into  Union,  i,  481 
extent  of  power  delegated  to  Congrass  as  to  acquisition,  i,  481 
rights  of,  in  regard  to  alienation  of  territory,  discussed  by  White, 

J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwellf  i,  486,  487 
effect  of  state  hiws  on  military  law  during  Civil  War  discussed  by 
^  Brown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Ccute,  i,  500 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  (in full),  i,  51d- 
y  534 

y  treaties  binding  on  judges  of;  Const.  Art.  VI,  i,  628 
powers  of  tiixation  of  commerce;  Brown,  J.,   in  Second  Dooley 

Case,  i,  570;  White,  J.,  in  same,  i,  576 
provisions  as  to  export  taxes  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Second 

Dooley  Case^  i,  581 
list  of  authorities  cited  in   Insular  Cases  on:  division  of  sover- 
eignty between  Federal  and  State  governments,  i,  542 
^powcr  of,  over  taxation,  i,  546 
efTect  of  first  ten  Amendments  to  Constitution  on,  i,  540 
suability  of,  by  citizens  and  aliens,  i,  550 
relative  effects  of  treaties  of  United  States  and  State  laws, 
"      i,  561 
construction  of  Indian  treaties  and  State  laws,  i,  562 
y  decisions  of  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  affecting  treaties  fol- 
lowed by  courts  of,  ii,  5 
cannr>t  pass  laws  confiscating  franchises,  ii,  12,  n. 
legislation  a<;ainst  Chinese  immigration,  ii,  24  et  seq, 
question  as  to  power  of  United  States  to  cede  territory  without 

consent  of,  ii,  24,  192,  193,  391 
grievanceH  in  international  matters  must  be  redressed  through  Ccut 
tral  government,  ii,  25 
^  lack  of  power  to  interfere  with  treaty  rights,  ii,  27 
cannot  restrict  immigration,  save  in  limited  degree,  ii,  30,  385 
decisions  of  courts  of,  recognizing  supremacy  of  treaties  over  State 
I-  statutes,  ii,  34  et  seq, 

relations  with  Indians  discussed,  ii,  35,  n. 

may  not  oppose  execution  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  whole  Union  is 
^  interested,  ii,  45 

futility  of  Congress's  application  to,  to  validate  treaties,  ii,  46 
laws  of,  sustained  by  State  and  Federal  courts  as  not  conflicting 
with  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  48 
i/'absolutely  sovereign  in  exercise  of  police  power,  ii,  49,  n. 
■    .police  powers  of,  sustained  by  courts,  ii,  52  et  seq,^  64,  n. 
^   \/8upremacy  of,  in  legislation  in  regard  to  crimes,  upheld,  ii,  56,  n. 
relation  of  ^governments  of,  to  Federal  government,  ii,  57,  n. 
taxinf?  pcnver  sustained  by  courts,  ii,  64,  n. 

difference  between  United  States  statutes  and  laws  of,  which  vio- 
late troaties;  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  ii,  87  et  seq. 
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Constitutions  and  statutes  of,  held  void  for  contrayention  of  treatj 
^  lights,  ii,  92,  93 

power  to  regulate  killing  of  game,  ii,  134 

lands  under  water  in  territories  ceded  to  United  States  held  in 
trust  for,  on  reaching  statehood,  ii,  158 

have  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  and  manner  of  choosing 
officers,  ii,  169,  lu 

treaties  between  Indians  and,  ii,  207,  208 

question  how  far  treaties  with  Indians  are  paramount  to  legisla- 
tion of,  ii,  208 

immunity  from  suits  in  their  own  courts  except  by  their  own  con- 
sent, ii,  220,  n. 

contracts  uf,  practically  without  sanction,  except  that  arising  out 
of  good  faith  and  honor,  ii,  220,  n. 

views  concerning  cession  of  territory  of,  by  treaty,  ii,  239 

legislation  of,  as  controlled  by  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  240 

regarding  descent  of  property,  void  when  in  conflict  with  treaty 
stipulations,  ii,  240-243,  348,  n. 
^police  power  reserved  to,  ii,  245 
^jurisdiction  of  United  States  in,  respecting  extradition,  ii,  245 

courts  of  one  state  will  not  execute  penal  laws  of  another,  ii. 
256,  n. 

obtaining  jurisdiction  of  prisoner  by  means  other  than  requisition, 
may  try  case  though  Federal  court  would  interfere  if  pris- 
oner were  surrendered  on  requisition,  ii,  276 

property  of,  affected  by  treaties  as  well  as  property  of  citizens,  ii, 
314 

ownei*ship  of  lands  under  water  and  fisheries  on  lakes,  ii,  314, 
318,  n. 

right  to  own  and  control  fisheries  in  Great  Lakes,  ii,  314,  n..  318.  n. 

paramount  right  of  United  Stites  to  regulate  lake  or  deep-sea  lis^h- 
eries  l>elon£jing  exclusively  to,  ii,  315 

question  of  jurisdiction  of,  over  boundary  waters,  ii,  315,  n.,  318,  n. 

boundaries  of  those  carved  out  of  Northwest  Territory,  ii,  316.  n. 

ownership  of  lands  under  water  in  ocean,  ii,  316,  n. 

rights  and  ownership  of  fisheries  in,  ii,  316,  n.,  318,  ii.,  320,  n, 

right  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Great  Lakes,  discussed 
and  sustained,  ii,  317,  n. 

jurisdiction  over  boundary  waters  by  Federal  government,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and,  ii.  318,  n. 

jurisdiction  over  tidal  waters  within  three-mile  limit,  ii,  318,  n. 

rule  as  to  ownei-sliip  in  boundary  waters,  ii,  318,  n. 

fisheries  laws  of  each  independent  of  another,  ii,  318,  n.,  320.  n. 

control  of  descent  of  property  and  testamentary  disposition  by 
aliens,  vested  in.  in  default  of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  322,  n. 

efforts  of  States'  rights  party  to  extend  powers  of,  ii,  351 

prohibition  of  exercise  of  certain  powers  to,  ii,  351 
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•  views  of  Prof.  VVoolsey  as  to  cession  of  territory  of,  ii,  393 
as  to  responsibility  of  Federal  government  for  acts  of  States,  see 

CONFEDEKATrONS 

States-General*    See  Holland;  Netherlands 
State  Sovereigrnty 

favored  in  preference  to  expansion  of  Federal  powers,  i,  2 

extent  of  original,  i,  34 

limitations  of,  i,  35,  n. 

views  of:  Calhoun,  i,  244;  Elbridge  Gerry,   i,  312,  313,  n.;  Rufus 

King,  i,  312;  Luther  Martin,  i,  312,  313,  n.;  Yon  Hoist,  i,  48,  n. 
effect  of  Civil  War  on  theories  of,  i,  49,  n. 
under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  265 
limited  by  the  Constitution,  i,  337 
conflict  with  Fedenil  government  as  to  right  to  modify  State  laws 

under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  6 
not  annihilated  in  the  Slaughter- House  Cases  decision,  ii,  58,  n. 
States'  Rights 

doctrine  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  as  to,  i,  29,  n. 

Calhoun's  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  i,  30,  n. 

effect  of  Civil  War  on  theories  of,  i,  49,  n. 

expansion  under  theory  of,  i,  132 

declaration  of  the  Confederate  States  Constitution  concerning,  i, 

229,  n. 
discussed  in  Continental  Congress,  i,  254 
preservation  of,  a  dominating  principle  in  government  of  United 

States,  i,  254 
jealously  guarded,  i,  254,  262 

doctrine  of,  after  conclusion  of  peace  with  Gi*eat  Britain,  i,  286 
distinguished  upholders  of,  i,  340,  346,  n. 

Luther  Martin's  views  on  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  346,  n. 
efforts  of  defender  of,  ii,  351 
Patrick  Henry's  attitude  in  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  1, 

355 
William  Rawle  an  exponent  of,  i,  395 
States'  Bights  School 

views  as  to  nationality  and  sovereignty,  i,  28 

exponents  of  its  doctrines,  i,  32 

views  as  to  meaning  of  phrase  *'  People  of  the  United  States,"  i,  45 

doctrine  that  there  is  not  one  people  of  the  ITnited  States,  i,  48,  n. 

has  elements  in  common  with  Anti-Expansionists,  i,  132 

views  of,  set  at  naught  by  Confederate  States,  i,  230,  n. 

denies  national  powers  of  Continental  Congress  and  sovereignty  of 

the  Confederation,  i,  243 
treatj'^-making  power  and  the,  ii,  351 
State  Unit  System,  i,  244 
Statutes 

list  of  authr)ritieB  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  construction  of,  i,  547 
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list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Ca;tf« on; relative  effect  of  treaties 
and,  i,  547,  .'>00,  561 
definition  of  terms  in  Constitution  and  tariff  laws,  i,  548 
effect  of  treaties  and  Constitution  and,  on  citizenship,  birth,  and 

allegiance,  i,  55(5 
construction  of  Indian  treaties  and  statutes  of  United  States 
and  States,  i,  502 
equality  with  treaties  under  Art.  VI  of  Constitution,  ii,  62 
treaties  conflicting  with,  must  be  construed  as  statutes,  ii,  65 
if  two  cannot  be  construed  jointly,  later  supersedes  earlier,  ii,  65 
where  conflicting  with  treaty,  hist  expression  of  sovereign  will  con- 
trols, ii,  84-86,  M.,  96,  ii.,  106,  w.,  182,  n.,  225,  332,  n. 
in  violation  of  treaties;  difference  between  State  and  United  States 
statutes  in  this  respect;   the  Chinese  ezclasion  laws,  ii,  87 
et  seq. 
relative  effect  of  treaties  and,  ii,  87  et  8cq„  147,  n.,  332,  n. 
repeal  of,  by  implication,  not  favoi-ed,  ii,  04,  d. 
courts  will  not  give  retrospective  operation  to,  unless  clearly  the 

intention  of  the  legislature,  ii,  94,  n.,  116,  n.,  117,  n. 
always  subordinate  to  the  Constitution,  ii.  110,  ii. 
how  construed,  ii,  141,  w.     See  also  Constkuctiox  of  SxATUTKa 
judiciary  the  only  department  of  government  which  can  constme, 
ii,  145 
^Steady  and  Open  Repoblicany  A '^  (Charles  Pinckney) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Steamboat  NaTigation 

claim  of  New  York  to  grant  exclusive  licenses  for,  within  own  waters 
overthrown,  ii,  305 
Stites,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to  supremacy  of  treaties  over  State  legislation,  ii,  46,  n. 
Stone,  Frederick  D. 

cited  as  to:  raiiflcation  of  Constitution  by  Pennsylvania,  i,  341,  n. 
342,  n, 
bibliography  of  the  Constitution,  i,  374 
Stony  Mountains.    See  Kocky  MorNTAixs 
Story,  Joseph 

cited  as  to:  power  of  United  States  to  make  treaties  and  enforce 
their  provisions,  i,  9 
acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
ratification  of  ihe  Constitution,  i,  45 
establishment  of  Constitution,  i,  4(\,  n. 

not  by  States,  but  by  people,  i,  48 — 50 
doctrine  of  limitations  ab  ini'onrrni*  nti,  i,  65 
the  first  ten  Aniemlments  to  the  Constitution,  i,  66 
status  of  (astine  during  Kritish  0(H'Ui)ation,  i,  171 
national  unity  of  Uuiteil  States,  i,  100,  ?i. 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Colonies,  i,  240 
nationality  and  sovereignty  of  United  States  government,  i,  244 
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cited  lis  to:  twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth  of  ideas  of  independ- 
ence and  iiuitYf  i,  240,  247 
powers  of  the  Continental  Congi-esB,  i,  251,  n. 
history  of  tlie  Confederation,  i,  282 
the  history  of  the  Constitution,  i,  3T7,  n. 
Fedei-al  powers,  i,  404,  405 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  i,  405 
how  far  treaty-making  power  embraces  commercial  regulations, 

i,  406 
State  statutes  and  treaty  stipulations,  i,  411 
subordination  of  treaty-making  power  to  fundamental  laws  and 

constitution  of  tlie  State,  i,  445,  n. 
rights  of  Hritish  creditors  under  treaty  of  1783,  ii,  12,  n. 
paramountcy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,   13,  15,  n.,  243,  n. 
treaties  being  supi-eme  law  of  the  land,  ii,  19,  n. 
basing  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  international  law,  ii,  100,  n. 
exti'aditiou,  ii,  254,  n. 

power  of  Congress  over  public  territory,  ii,  282 
effect  of  special  stipulations  in  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  282 
status  of  international  claims  against  foreign  governments,  ii, 

28o,  n.,  280 
conflicting  claims  of  award  of  Commission,  ii,  208,  n. 
distinction  between  national  and  individual  claims,  ii,  313,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-makin<;  power,  ii,  385,  n, 
constitutional  construction,  ii,  300 
Tucker*8  reply  to  **  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,"  i,  32 
an  exponent  of  broad-construction  doctrines,  i,  32 
influence  on  the  expansion  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  i,  135 
refutes  States*  Rights  views  of  Calhoun  and  Tucker,  i,  248 
commentator  on  the  Constitution,  i,  404 
advantages  for  construction  of  the  Constitution,  i,  404 
"  Constitution  framed  for  ages  to  come,"  quoted  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J., 

in  Dotcines  vs.  liidwcll^  i,  494 
opini(ms  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ii,  10,  n. 
construction  of  British  treaties  of  1783  and  1794,  ii,  13 
cited  that:  titles,  to  be  protected,   must  have  existed  at  time  of 
treaty  of  cession,  ii,  170,  n. 
Supreme  Court  possesses  no  treaty-makinjj  power,  ii,  356,  n. 
courts  cannot  supply  defects  in  treaties,  ii,  360,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act  in 

matters  within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
mere  possession  of  power  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  misase, 
ii,  303,  n. 
Strict  Construction 

argument  of,  not  applicable  to  Constitution,  ii,  394 
Strong,  Josiah 

cited  as  to  American  expansion,  i,  110,  n. 
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Strong 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  317,  n, 
StrongTy  ^Villiam,  J. 

cited:   ns  to  limitation  of  governmental  ixiwers  by  fundamental 
principles,  i,  02,  n, 
that  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to 
act  within  their  i-espective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 
Submarine  Cables 

international  convention  for  protection  of,  ii,  524 
Subordinate  Corporations 

do  not  possess  treaty-making  power,  i,  234,  n. 
Subsidies 

question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  grant,  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  i,  437 

Suceession 

rights  of  alien  heirs  under  treaties  with  Sweden,  ii,  39,  n. 
See  also  Ixiiekitance 
Sncoessiou  Taxes 

State  statutes  imposing,  not  in  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations, 
ii,  50 
Suez  Canal 

effect  of  opening  of,  on  terms  of  tariff  act,  ii,  73,  n. 
Sugar 

tiiriff  question  concerning  imports  from  Danish  West  Indies,  i,  452 
-454 

tariff  cases,  ii,  72,  w. 

validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  354,  n.,  855,  n. 
Sullirany  James  {**  Cassius") 

Constitutifiual  j»aini>hleteer,  i,  :>7o,  n. 

replies  to  letters  (»f  *'  A'^rippa  "  opposing  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 
Sulu 

status  of  uncivilized  tribes  in,  ii,  174,  n. 

Sumner 

member  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Constitution,  i,  344 
Sumner,  Charles 

cited  as  to  ae<iuisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
submission  of  Alaska  treaty  to.  by  Secretarj*  Seward,  ii,  366,  n. 
author  of  report  t<»  FoieiLrn  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
views  on  duty  of  Congress  to   pay  French  spoliation  claims,   ii, 

Oil.     11. 

Supreme  Federal  Ciovernments 

defined,  i.  lOS.  n. 
Supreme  (ioverinneut 

distinct io!j  between  a  federal  and  a  natiimal  government,  i,  303,  n. 
Surveillance  of  Foreiijners 

inovisjnii  ni  (M-rin  ni  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 

Swayne,  Noah  II.,  J. 

decision  as  to  effect  of  treaty  with  Switzerland  (1850),  ii,  20,  21 
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opiuiou:  on  removal  of  alienage  by  treaty,  ii,  22 
in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  CasCy  ii,  84,  134,  n. 
cited  as  to:  status  of  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  it,  152,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 

effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  165,  n. 
effect  of  cession  of  Mexican  territory  on  private  property,  ii, 

184,  n. 
necessity  of  compliance  with  legislation  to  preserve  rights  and 

property,  ii,  184,  n. 
effect  and  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  212,  n. 
status  of  **  Alabama*'  claims,  ii,  292,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  385,  386,  n. 
Sweden 

treaty  with  United  States  (1783),  i,  263,  »i.,  267,  279,  280,  n.;  ii,  38, 

44,  n,,  511 
proclamation  affecting,  ii,  511 
Sweden  and  Norway 

treaty  with  United  States  (1827),  ii,  39,  72,  n.,  332,  n.,  333,  n.,  336,  n. 
treaties  and  conventions  with,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  512, 
513 
See  also  Norway;  Sweden 
Swiecae 

sale  of,  i,  75,  n. 
Switzerland 

sovereignty  of  the  people  in,  i,  19,  n. 
a  Supreme  Federal  Government,  i,  198,  n. 
fidelity  to  national  engagements,  i,  349,  ?*. 

ti-eaty  and  conventions  with,    proclamation  affecting,  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with,  ii,  513,  514 
property  rights  of  United  States  citizens  in,  ii,  20,  21 
treaty  with  United  States  (1850),  ii,  20,  21,  127 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1804  and  1882,  ii,  368,  n.,  369,  n. 
"Sydney''  (Robert  Yates) 

(.'onstitiiticmal  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Systems  of  Confederated  States 
defined,  i,  198,  n. 

Talcott,  A. 

commissioner  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  390,  n. 
Talleyrand,  Marquis 

views  on  '*  The  Federalist,"  i,  375,  n.,  377,  n. 
Tallmadge,  J. 

action  in  the  McLeod  case,  i,  143,  n. 
Tamaulipas,  State  of 

subjugation  and  occupation  of,  by  United  States  forces,  i,  168 
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under  United  States  control  during  Mexican  war,  i,  25,  n. 
status   as  regards  duties  during  military  occupation  by  United 
States,  i,  KH,  484 
Tampieo  Dnty  Case 

See  Fleming  vs.  Paoe 
Taney 9  Roger  B.y  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
an  exponent  of  States'  Rights  doctrines,  i,  32 
cited  as  to:  status  of  Tampieo  during  occupation  by  U.  S.  forces,  i. 
168 
national  unity  of  United  States,  i,  190,  n. 
right  of  Louisiana  to  impose  inheritance  tax  on  non-domicil- 

iated  alien  notwithst:inding  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  51,  n. 
date  of  treaties*  taking  effect,  ii,  128,  n. 
status  of  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  ii,  152,  n. 
extent  of  power  aud  property  which  passes  to  new  sovereign 

by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  155,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory, 
and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  1(55,  n.,  166,  lu 
meaning  of  terms,  **  people,''    **  inhabitanta,'*  "citizens,''  etc., 

ii,  172,  n.,  173,  n. 
adjudication  of  land  grants  in  Louisiana,  ii,  184,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  reservations,  ii,  231,  n. 
extradition,  ii,  270,  71. 
nature  of  property  rights  in  certificates  issued  under  Claims 

Conventi«m  of  1839,  ii,  296,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  courts  to  determine  conflicting  claims  toa%«ard, 

ii,  297,  n. 
status  of  chiiins  under  Floi  iila  treaty  of  1819,  ii,  298,  11..  299.  «. 
question  of  recognition  of  independence  of  Texas,  ii,  i>58,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  fi-ee  to  act  with- 
in tljeir  respective  sjdiei-es,  ii,  301,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  3S3,  n.,  384 
difference  between  views  of,  and  of  Maiisiiai.i.,  Ch.  J.,  referred  to 

by  Bi:owN,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  BldtcelL  i,  471 
views  in  Drpd  Srntt  Casp  commented  on  by  Browx,  J.,  in  De  Lhna 

vs.  BhhcrlK  i,  471,  472 
views  in   Flpminj  vs.   Pwjp,  as  to  territory,  quoted  by  Gray,  J., 
in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidiccll,  i,  491 

Tariff 

status  of  Tampieo,  as  regards  duties,  during  occupation  by  United 
States  forces,  i,  167 

status  of  California,  as  to  duties,  before  admission,  i,  168,  11, 

the  Castine  Case^  i,  171 

questions  of,  considered  by  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion, i,  214,  n. 

provisions  concerning  Ilawaii  after  annexation,  i,  219,  n. 
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legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  treaty  stipulations,  i,  429,  430, 

450 
Congressional  discussion  as  to  control  of  House  of  Representatives 

over  tariff  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  affecting,  i,  457,  n. 
history  of  tariff,  and  decisions  as  to,  in  acquired  possessions,  re- 
viewed by  Bkown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bldwell,  i,  470 
with  Porto  Rico;  views  expressed  by  Gbay  and  McKenna,  J  J.,  in 

dissenting  opinions  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  474 
uniformity  clauses  and  Porto  Rico  tariff;  opinion  of  Bkown,  J.,  in 

Uovones  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  476 
war  tariff  of  1847  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Dovones  vs.  Bidwell, 

i,  484 
stipulations  in  treaty  of  1898  (Spain)  as  to  Philippines  and  necessity 

for  Congressional  action;  Gray,  J.,  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidwellj  i, 

400 
with  Porto  Rico,  under  Foniker  Act,  considered  unconstitutional  by 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham,  JJ.,  in 

Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  491,  405 
sustained  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  491 
upheld;  Brown,  J.,  in  Ftrst  Dooley  Cane,  i,  496 
effect  of  treaties  on,  and  war  tariff;  views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  First 

Dooley  Case,  i,  497,  498 
provisions  of  Foraker  Act  (in  full),  i,  515-517 
Executive  orders  as  to  tariff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 
Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  (in  full),  i, 

519-5.S4 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  construction  of  uni- 
formity and  comraerco  claims  of  the  Constitution,  i,  546 
on  definitions  of  terms  used  in  tariff  laws,  i,  548 
on  merchandise  from  Philippines,  illegal  after  ratification  of  treaty; 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  liinr/s  Case,  i,  563-567 
effect  of  constitutional  provisions  on  tariff    with  Philippines  dis- 
cussed by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case, 

i,  566,  567 
under  Foraker  Act  sustained  as  to  goods  in  Porto  Rico;  Bkown,  J., 

in  Seatnd  Dooley   Case,  i,  560;    White,  J.,  in  same,  i,  573; 

Fi'LLKK,  Ch.  J.,  in  same,  dissents,  i,  579 
provisions  of  Foraker  Act  as  to,  in  Porto  Rico,  discussed  by  Fuller, 

Ch.  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  580 
treaty  stipulations  and  tariff  statutes,  ii,  07,  70 

necessity  f«)r  legislation,  ii,   71 
revenue  cases  under  treaties  of  reciprocity,  ii,  67,  68 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  ii,  71 
summary  of  treaty  and  tariff  decisions,  ii,  71  et  seq, 
the  Snfjar  Cases,  ii,  72,  n. 
the  Opium  Case,  ii,  73,  n. 
the  Russian  Uemp  Case,  ii,  74,  n. 
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Tariff— continued 

right  of  recovery  of  duties  on  goods  brought  iuto  Porto  Rico  lim- 
ited to  those  brought  in  after  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
treaty  of  Paris,  ii,  129,  n. 
reciprocity  clauses  of  act  of  1^>90  discussed,  ii,  144,  n. 
treaty  stipulation  in  regard  to  customs  hiws  of  Hawaii,  ii,  171,  n. 
regulation  of,  within  ti-eaty  making  power,  ii,  243 
reciprocity  in,  ii,  372,  n.    See  also  Recipkocity 
international  agreement  for  publication  of,  ii,  528 
See  also  Duties;  Protection 
Tariff  Acts 

(1846),  ii,  77,  n.;  (1890),  ii,  aH  n.,  072.  /.•.;  (1897),  ii,  373,  lu 

Tariff  Cases 

instances  of  treaties  being  superseded  by  conflicting  statutes,  ii,  86 
Tariff  Dalies 

on  goods  imported  to  United  Sti\tes  from  territory  ceded  by  foreign 
Power,  i,  127 
Tariff  Laws  of  United  States 

status  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  foreign  Power  and  in 

possession,  i,  126 
necessity  of  legislation  to  effectuate  tieaties  involving  change  of, 

i,  448,  4(>0,  4^>2 
status  of  newly  acquii-ed  teiTitory  under,  i,  407 
Tariff  Restrictions 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 

Tariffs,  Foreign 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  n. 

Taxation 

tax  held  void  on  ground  of  interference  with  national  rights  of 

people,  i,  .V3 
question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  raise  taxes  in  accordance  with 

treaties,  i,  437 
of  new  possessions;  method  of,  discussed  by  Ukown,  J.,  in  Dowries 

vs.  Bkhrfll.  i,  480 
views  of  FuT.LER.  CI).  J.,  in  Dmrncs  vs.  Bhimell  (dissenting),  as  to 

uniformity  clauses  In  Constitution,  i,  491 
powers  of  Porto  Rico  under  Foraker  Act,  i,  OlO-oH 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities   cited   in  lu'^ular  Cases  on  construc- 
tion of  uniformitv  clauses  in  Cnnstitution,  i,  546 
of  commerce;    powers  of   Federal   and  State  governments  as  to; 

Bkowx.  J.,  in  Sramd  Doohy  Case,  i,  570:  Whitk,  J.,  in  same, 

i,  573:  Ft'LLKR,  Ch.  J.,  in^saine.  i.  580,  581 
stamp  on  bills  of  lading  invalid;  liuowx,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case, 

1,  ;)<1 
power  of  Congress  very  extensive:  White,  J.,   in  Second  T>"oUy 

Case,  i,  570 
mlesof  apportionment  and  uniformity,  how  adopted,  ii,  3,  n, 
question  of  carriage  tax,  ii.  3,  n. 
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distinctiou  between  direct  and  indirect,  ii,  3,  n. 

State  laws  conflicting  with  Indiivn  treaty  void,  ii,  34,  n. 

provision  in  State  law  assessing  State  tax  upon  face  instead  of  nom- 
inal value  of  bonds  constitutional,  ii,  34,  n. 

State  power  sustained  by  courts,  ii,  64,  n. 

right  of  Oklahoma  to  tax  cattle  grazing  on  Indian  reservations, 
ii,  214,  w.,  221, 7i. 

38  to  special  treaty  provisions,  see  under  each  country  in  Treaties 
Appendix,  ii,  405  at  seq. 
See  also  Commerce;  Export  Tax;  Inhebitance;  Tariff 
Taylor,  Hawkius 

reports  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ii,  312,  n. 
Taylor,  James 

member  of  Xorth  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  370,  n. 
Taylor,  Zachary 

refuses  to  transmit  to  Senate  treaty  concluded  with  Nicaragua, 
ii,  367,  n. 
Tea 

validity  of  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  ii,  355,  n. 
Teller  Resolution,  the,  i,  173,  n. 
Temporary  Allegiance 

of  conquered  enemy,  i,  160 

the  Castine  Caae^  i,  172 

of  foreigner  enterinjj  mercantile  marine  of  a  nation,  ii,  141,  n. 
Temporary  Conquest 

status  of  territory  under  control  of  United  States  by,  i,  25,  n. 
Tennessee 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 

rule  in,  of  supremacy  of  treaties  over  State  laws,  ii,  45 
Terms 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  \n  Insular  Cases  on  definition 
of  terms  in  Constituticm  and  tariff  laws,  i,  548 
Territorial  Courts 

how  established,  i,  26,  n. 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  powers  of,  i,  545 
Territorial  Expansion 

opposition  lo,  in  United  States,  i,  116 
Territories 

in  a  sense  not  included  in  the  term  **  United  States,' '  i,  25,  n. 

legislatures  of,  cannot  legislate  for  any  portion  of  the  United  States, 
i,  26,  n. 

people  of,  do  not  share  or  contribute  to  authority  of  the  United 
States,  i,  20,  h. 

status  of  citizens  of,  i,  27,  n. 

not  States  within  the  moaning  of  the  Constitution,  i,  27,  n. 

acquisition  of,  and  sovereignty  over,  part  of  United  States  constitu- 
tional law,  i,  63 
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right  of  United  Slates  to  govern,  i,  117,  118 
cannot  be  domestic  and  fiueign  simultaneously,  i,  121,  472 
power  of  Congress  over,  general  and  plenary,  i,  128-130 
courts  of,  under  control  of  Congress,  i,  130 
government  of,  as  ufifected  by  treaties  of  cession,  i,  131 
slavery  a  factor  in  opposition  to  extension  of,  i,  133 
advantages  to,  through  treaty- making  power  of  United  States  gov- 
ernment, i,  134 
diflference  between  Stiites  and,  i,  139,  476,  477 
none  ever  possessed  treaty-making  power  save  Hawaii,  i,  216-219 
Constitutional  restrictions  on  legislatures  of,  cease  to  operate  on 

admission  to  statehood,  i,  4o7 
government  of;  views  of  Taxey,  Ch.  J.,  in  Dred  Scott  Casey  com- 
mented on  by  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  471,  472 
views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Downr-s  vs.  Bidicelly  as  to:  power  of  Con- 
gress to  govern ;  effect  of  Constitutional  provisions  on  govern- 
ment of,  i,  476,  477 
Constitution  sik^nt  as  to  its  extension  to,  i,  481 
distinctions  between  different  kinds;  Gray,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bid- 
well,  i,  480,  490 
authority  of  United  States  over,  discussed  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Downe* 

vs.  BidictU,  i,  489,  490 
extent  to  which  Congress    may  impose  tariff  discussed  by  Fri/- 

LER,  Ch.  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidicell,  i,  493 
coasting  ti-ade  with;  Brown,  J.,  in  Porto  Rico  Pilotage  Case,  i,  504, 

505 
status  of  Hawaiian  Islands  as  to  tariff  same  as  Porto  Rico;  Brown,  J., 

in  Cr(iSs}uan  vs.  Vnittd  Sfate.s,  i,  500,  507 
Constitutional  provisi<»ns  as  to.     JSre  (Dnslitiition  (infull),  1,519-534 
list  of  authorities  ciu*d  in  Insiilar  Cases  on:  effect  of  fundamental 
limitations  upon  C<mgressi(>nal  goviMiiment  of,  i,  549 
military  powers,  government,  occupancy,  prize,  and  conquest, 

i,  550 
personal  and  individual  rights  guaranteed  by  Constitution,  i,  555 
different  status  of;   Bhown,  J.,  in  Second  Dooleij  Case^  i,  573 
Foraker  Act  as  to  duties  in   Porto  Rico  sustained;    Brown   and 
Whitk,  JJ.,  in  Srr(,nd  Dooletj  Case,  i,  560,  573 
Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  dissents,  i,  570 
Congress  not  bound  by  some  Constitutional  limitations  in  legislat- 
ing^ for,  ii,  107,  n. 
question  of  extent  of  power  of  United  States  over,  ii,  168,  n. 
Territory 

acquisition  of  new.  i,  4,  n. 

question  of  power  of  U.  S.  Government  to  cede,  i,  413,  4S5— 487 
question  of  necessity  of  legislation  to  cede,  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  i,  437 
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yiews  of  Bkowx,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidtoellt  as  to:  statas  of  Porto 
Rico  after  ratification  of  treaty  of  Paris,  i,  409 
cannot  be  foreign  and  domestic  at  same  time,  i,  472 
power  of  Congress  over;  how  acquired  territory  can  be  held,  i, 
472,  473 
yiews  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidtoelly  as  to:  rights  of  inhabi- 
tants in  territory  acquired  by  United  States;  how  affected  by 
cession,  i,  477,  478 
power  of  Congress  over,  not  unrestrained,  i,  479 
extent  of,  wlien  Constitution  adopted,  i,  480 
Porto  Rico  territory  appuitenaut  to  United  States,  i,  482 
yiews  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to:  application  of  Con- 
stitution, i,  482 
acceptance  by  United  States  and  power  to  hold  as  security  for 

indemnity,  i,  483,  484 
incorporation  of,  into  Union,  i,  484,  488,  489 
conditional  acquisition  and  power  of  sale,  i,  488 
treaties  ceding  territory  to  United  States,  i,  488,  489 
effect  of  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain,  on  citizenship,  discussed  by 

White  and  Gray,  JJ.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  489,  490 
yiews  of  Gray,  J.,  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidxoelly  as  to:  effect  of  mili- 
tary occupation  of  acquired,  prior  to  treaty  of  peace;  quot- 
ing Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  i,  490 
all  authority  of  ft>reign  government  over  ceded  territory  ended 

by  treaty,  i,  490 
share  of  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  in 

government  and  dispc»sition  of,  i,  490 
when  inoorporiited  into  United  States,  i,  491 
views  of  Taney,  Cli.  J.,  i,  491 
yiews  of  Ftller,  Cli.  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell  (dissenting),  as  to: 
status  of  Porto  Rico  under  Foraker  Act,  i,  491 
acquisition  of,  i,  492 
effect  of  conquest  of,  and  military  government  over,  discussed  by 

Bkown,  J.,  in  Firfit  Dnolrt/  Case,  i,  497,  498 
Congress  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  (Const.  Art.  IV,  §3),  i, 

527 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on:  operation 
of  Constitution  over,  i,  .538 
status  of  District  of  (Columbia,  i,  540 

effect  of  cessions  of,  by  treaty  and  conquest,  on  private  rights 
and  continuance  of  laws,  i,  .553 
effect  of  Congressional  resolution  on  acquisition  of;  Fuller,  Ch.  J., 

in  Fourtven  Dimnond  liinffS  Case,  i,  505,  56(J 
sovereignty  over,  under  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  ii,  455 
See  also  Acquisition  of  Territory 
Testameutary  Disposition 

by  aliens,  regulated  by  United  States,  under  treaty,  ii,  322,  ri. 
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subject  of  treaty  negotiations  with:  Xetberlands,  i,  278,  280,  n.: 
France,  i,  280,  n, 
Texas 

annexation  of,  i,  73,  n.;  ii,  280,  372,  n. 

admission  to  the  I'uion,  i,  73,  n.,  79,  81,  n.,  87,  215-219,  231,  232, 

250,  n.;  ii,  150,  m.,  158 
pai*t  of,  ceded  to  8paiu,  i,  79 
opx>osition  to  annexation  of,  i,  133 
possessed  treaty-making  power  before  admission,  i,  216 

power  lost  after  admission,  i,  217-219 
obligation  of  United  States  to  recognize  treaties  made  by,  before 

annexation,  i,  219 
provision  for  adjustment  of  boundary  questions  after  admission,  i, 

219 
had  to  establish  independence  of  Mexico  before  admission,  i,  231 
complete  sovereignty  of,  before  admission,  i,  232,  250,  n, 
act  providing  for  investigation  of  land  grants  under  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  uplield,  ii,  5($,  n. 
questions  of  alienage  of  citizens  of,  after  treaty  of  1848,  ii,  168,  n. 
cession  of  territory  now,  by  United  States  to  Spain,  ii,  193,  n. 
question  of  recognition  of  independence  of,  ii,  358,  n. 
ccmventions  with  Republic  of,  and  proclamations  affecting,  ii,  515 
Thayer,  J. 

cited:  as  to  judicial  notice  of  treaties  with  Indians,  ii,  216,  n. 

that  Indians  being  made  citizens  did  not  necessarily  remove 
limitations  of  alienation  imposed  by  treaty  and  statute,  ii, 
216,  n. 
Thessalonia 

gift  of  kingdom  of,  i,  76,  n. 
Thomas,  Snrr. 

cited  as  to :  right  of  foreign  consuls  to  administer  estates  of  their 
countrymen  dying  in  United  States,  ii,  348,  n. 
Thompson,  R.  TV. 

views  on  protection,  i,  419,  n. 
Thompson,  J. 

cited  as  to:  status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 

rights  of  British  cre<Htoi^  under  treaty  of  1783,  ii,  12,  n. 
validity  (»f  grants  unrler  treaty  with  France  (1802)  and   with 

Spain  {1811>),  ii,  IS,  n. 
continuance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  and 
effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii.  165,  n. 
cited  that:  where  Executive  had  placed  construction  on  treaties  of 
(session  as  to  territory  included,  courts  would  sustain  him, 

ii,  3(K)  ". 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  should  be  free  to  act 
within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
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Thorpe 

cited  as  to  history  of  tlie  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitutioo, 
i,  68,  n. 
Tichenor,  Georg'e  C.y  General  Appraiser 

decision  in  Goetze  Protest^  i,  466 
Timber 

provision  concerning,  in  Philippines,  i,  442,  n. 
Time 

when  treaties  take  effect;  effect  on  militai-y  tariffs  during  war;  dis- 
cussed by  Bkown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Caae^  i,  407,  498 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Imtular  Ca^ea  us  to,  i,  561 
Title 

by  conquest,  ii,  151,  n. 
by  prescription,  ii,  151,  n. 

to  land  under  grants  from  former  sovereign,  ii,  179 
Titles 

commissions  to  investigate  titles  to  land  in  ceded  territory,  ii,  180, 
181 
Title  to  Property 

of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  150 
Tobacco 

the  Cherokee  Caae^  ii,  84 
Todd,  J. 

cited  as  to  construction  and  effect  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  218,  n., 
214,  n. 
Tonawauda  Indians 

validity  of  treaty  with,  i,  140,  n. 
Tougra 

treaty  with,  ii,  515 
Tonnage 

legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  treaty  stipulations  regarding,  i, 

429,  430 
the  Portuguese  Case,  ii,  76,  n. 
regulation  of,  \vithin  treaty-making  power,  ii,  243 
reciprocity  in  dues,  ii,  372,  n. 
Torres  Caicedo 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Tonlmin,  J. 

cited  as  to  jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  331,  n.,  332,  n. 
Townsendy  TVilliam  K.,  U.  S.  Dist.  Judgro 

cited  as  to:  treaty  relations  with  Indians,  ii,  203,  n. 
the  word  *' imported/'  i,  120,  n. 
Porto  Rico  cases,  i,  166,  n. 

trade-mark  treaty  of  1883  with  France,  ii,  328,  n. 
decision  in  Goetze  vs.  Unitpd  Sfjttes,  i,  466 

followed  by  Lacombk,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Casey  i,  496 

Trade 

provision  of  German  Constitution  regarding,  i,  224,  n. 

46 
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status  of  Purto  Rico  as  to  coastwise  trade;  Bbowsi,  J.,  in  Porto 
Rico  Pilotage  Case,  i,  504,  505 
See  also   Coasting  Tbade;  Fobkion   Coicicebce;   Fobkigs 
Trade 
Trade  and  Commerce  with  Foreigrn  Nations 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on,  ii,  313,  a. 
Trade-Marks 

protection  of,  ii,  244 

limitations  on  Congress  as  to  legislation  concerning,  ii,  322, 

326,  n. 
regulation  and  protection  of,  by  treaty,  ii,  325 
history  of  treaty  relations  of  United  States  with  foreign  countries 

concerning  patents  and,  ii,  325,  n. 
report  on  reyision  of  statutes  relating  to,  ii,  325,  n. 
provisions  of  German  treaty  of  1871  in  regard  to,  ii,  327,  n. 
international  convention  for  protection  of  industrial  property,  ii, 
523 
Trade  Relations.    See  under  each  country  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii, 

405  et  seq. 
Transfer  of  Sorereignty.    See  Sovebkiqnty 
Transfers  of  Territory 

consent  of  governed  not  necessary  to  validate  the  transfer,  i,  83 
consent  of  inhabitants  not  essential  to,  i,  205 
Trans-Isthmian  Canal 

the  United  States  and  the  Cla^'ton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii^  138 
Hay-Pan ncefote  treaty  of  1001  (in  full),  ii,  454,  455 
Trans-Isthmian  Communications 
the  Monr(»e  doctrine  and,  i,  104,  n. 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States  as  to,  i,  104,  n. 

Treason 

distin^ished  from  insurrection,  ii,  152,  n. 

Treaties 

with  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  laud,  i,  0,  7,  50,  w.,  140,  ».,  231,  u.,  27G,  287, 
n..  203,  302,  304,  328,  337,  349,  ».,  300,  363,  3«;7,  30.s,  378.  3S2, 
388,  380,  301,  309,  «.,  400,  ?i.,  403,  4a">,  408-411,  4l'3.  427.  n.. 
420,  430,  43."),  444,  h..  445,  u.,  4r>5,  528;  ii,  G.  8, 10, 12.  13.  17-22, 
26-28,  42.  ».,  40,  47,  54,  ».,  66-<58.  70,  78,  70,  82,  84.  9t-,  »i.,  105, 
n..  121,  w..  123,  H.,  128,  ?r,  146,  »..  147,  »*.,  157.  m..  211,  212,  243, 
246.  ?i..  269.  n..  274,  n.,  282,  310.  365,  368.  h..  383.  :^5.  300 

paramount  to  State  constitutions  and  laws.  i.  0.  7.  51.  n..  2«»7,  27»>. 
287.  307,  328,  332,  340,  >i.,  363.  367,  3v^.  391.  31'8,40<J.  408^11; 
ii,  5  ft  stq..  19,  21,  25-28,  31,  33-48.  59,  61,  64,  210,  212.  213. 
246,  n.,  26.-,,  »..  31:>-31.">,  ;^2,  383 

** agreements"  and  '^compacts  "  distinguished  from.  i.  35,  n. 

after  ratification  of,  territory  ceded  to  United  States  becomes  do- 
mestic as  regards  tariff  duties,  i,  127 
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respunsibility  of  Central  government  for  violations  of,  by  individ- 
ual States,  i,  141,  162 

limitations  of  clauses  in,  guaranteeing  protection  and  security  to 
citizens  of  foreign  countries,  i,  155,  n.-157 

origiaof,  i,  191 

contracts  between  States  called,  i,  193,  n. 

"antecedent  conditions  of,  i,  200 

private  property  abivudoned  by,  in  United  States,  subject  of  com- 
pensation, i,  200,  n. 

defined,  i,  202,  n.,  396,  400,  n. 

essentials  of  valid,  i,  202,  n. 

imporUnce  of  ratification,   i,  203,  n.,  317,  319,  329,  n.,  332;  ii,  190, 
71.,  367,  n.,  383,  n.,  375 
.-Extinguishment  of,  and  substitution  of  new,  i,  219,  n. 

provisions  concerning  Hawaiian,  after  annexation,  i,  219 

made  with  France  in  names  of  the  United  States  by  their  separate 
names,  i,  261 

views  of  Bancroft  Davis  on  treaties  made  by  Continental  Congress, 
i,  206,  267 

names  of  States  recited  in  preambles,  i,  268 

question  raised  as  to  right  of  States  to  construe  national,  i,  269, 
n.,  274,  n.,  287,  n. 

amendment  and  construction  of,  i,  270,  n. 

binding  on  the  whole  nation,  i,  270,  n.,  401,  n.,  445,  n.,  446,  n. ;  ii,  36 

views  of  John  W.  Foster  on  those  of  the  Confederation,  i,  283,  w. 
*—  inability  of  Congress,  under  Confederation,  to  enforce,  I,  287,  300, 
331,  398 

methods  recommended  by  Congress  for  observance  of  faith  in,  i, 
287,  n. 

binding  upon  all  States  and  tlieir  citizens,  i,  287,  n.,  405,  406 

infractions  of,  by  States,  i,  300,  303,  n.,  305 
,  -^  legislation  directed  against  violation  of,  by  States,  proposed  at  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  i,  301,  303,  u.,  305,  315,  318 

how  considered  in  tlie  New  Jersey  Plan,  i,  306 
* — enforcement  of,  discussed  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  306,  307, 
318 

proposal,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  to  make  them  the  supreme 
law  of  the  States,  i,  306,  313,  315,  318 

Luther  Martin's  motion  in  regard  to,  in  Constitutional  Convention, 
i,  313 

views  of  James  Wilson,  i,  314 

resolutions  of  Constitutional  Convention  regarding,  i,  314,  315 

debate  in  ('onstitutioual  Convention  as  to  ratification  of,  i,  319 

cases  arising  under,  within  jurisdiction  of  United  States  judiciary, 
i,  827,  328 

may  be  proposed  by  the  Senate,  i,  329,  n. 

binding  upon  all  judges,  i,  332,  337 
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sanctity  of,  i,  332,  348,  ii.-350,  w.,  352,  367,  382,  385,  389,  406,  444,  a., 
447,  «.;  ii,  35-48,  234 
^violation  of  oae  article  in  a  treaty  vitiates  the  wh(»le,  i,  3:M,  n. 
necessity  of  secrecy  and  despatch  in  negotiating,  i,  347,  ^48,  350,  lu, 
351,  ;i81,  382,  412,  426,  n. 
^  views  of  Vattel  and  Burlamaqui  on  the  uhligations  of,  i,  349,  n. 
^.  conflict  between  State  legislation  and,  i,  340,  n. 
national  unity  and  strength  essential  to,  i,  356 
views  of  Patrick  Henry  on  their  effect  (»n  States,  i,  361-^3 
difference  between  the  Supreme  C<)urt  and  **The  Federalist*"  in 

regard  to,  i,  376-;3T8,  38:} 
refei-ences  to,  in  **The  Federalist,'*  i,  378-387 
necessity  of  a  judiciary  to  interpret,  i,  378,  385 

the  tribunal  must  be  supreme,  i,  378,  379 
dangers  of  interpretation  by  State  courts,  i,  379,  386 
are  contracts,  i,  384,  400,  u,,  450,  451,  455;  ii,  70,  82,  105,  ii.,  127 

often  merely  promissory  in  character  and  requiring  legislation 
to  carry  them  int<»  effect,  ii,  105,  n. 
effect  upon  laws  of  United  States  and  of  the  several  St;ites,  i.  394, 

399,  H. 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to,  judicially  consti-ued, 

i,  305 
made  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  i.  397,  399,  n. 
State  legishition  obstructive  of,  under  the  Confederation,  i,  3{*9,  n. 
relation  to  Acts  of  Congress,  i,  400,  n. 
when  Congressional  legislation  necessary  to  execute  provisions  of, 

i,  400.  H. 
"what  would  invalidate,  i,  400,  n. 
how  carried  into  execution,  i,  400,  n.,  406 
requiring  the  payjuent  of  money,  obligatory  upon  legislature  to 

pass  the  necessary  laws,  i,  401,  n. 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  qualifying  or  annulling,  i,  401,  u. 

instance  of  French  treaty  in  1708,  i.  401,  n. 
department  of  government  charged  with  making,   may  bind  the 

national  faith,  i,  401,  n. 
overrule  existing  iaws  incompatible  with  their  stipulations,  i,  401,  n, 
.         J[  abrogation  of,  i,  405;  ii,  120  tt  srq. 

operates  only  on  future  transactions,  ii,  96,  n. 

reclamations  arising  out  of,  by  Congress,  ii,  129,  »i. 

effect  of,  on  i)rivate  rights  created  or  affected  by  the  treaty  a 

matter  of  judicial  determination,  ii,  131,  n. 
by  implication,  ii,  132 

such  repeals  and  abrogatiims  not  favored,  ii,  134 
or  suspension  by  <lec]ar:ition  of  war,  ii,  8.'^ 
final  detcrniii)ati>tn  of  questions  pertaining  to,  in  hands  of  national 

judiciary,  i,  404 
violation  of,  visited  by  reprisals  or  war,  i,  405 
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laws  of  supreme  oblijjjation,  i,  400 

jurisdiction  of  Uniied  SUites  Supreme  Court  over  matters  arising 
out  c»f,  i,  407 

power  of  the  Executive  to  make,  i,  408 

their  subjects,  couditious,  or  coutents  not  expressly  limited  by  the 
Constitution,  i,  408 
implied  liml  tut  ions,  i,  400 

compulsive  ohanicter  stamped  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  i,  410 

self-exerutory,  i,  410;  ii,  20 

views  of  Poineroy,  Story,  and  Iredell  on  State  statutes  and  stipula- 
tions of,  i,  410,  411 

the  I*resideiit  tli(»  otticieut  agent  in  the  conclusion  of,  i,  412 

views  of  J.  K.  Tui-kor  as  to:  their  effect  on  jiopular  liberties,  i,  414 
treaty  8ti]>u1ation8  and  subsequent  legislation,  i,  440 

improper  use  of  stipulations  in,  as  to  urging  State  legislation,  i,  415 

negotiation  of,  in  bauds  of  Dijpartinent  of  SUite,  i,  420 

construed  by  United  States  courts,  i,  420 

none  negotiated  under  the  ('onstitution  until  1704,  i,  420 

extent  to  which  they  can  alter  legislation  discussed  in  the  matter 
of  the  Jay  treaty,  i,  421  et  acq. 

question  of  participation  of  House  of  Representatives  in  ratification 
of,  or  legislation  concerning,  i,  421  et  seq.,  4i^9,  444,  n. 

the  first  one  negotiateil  under  constitutional  power,  i,  422 

necessity  of  legislation  to  enforce,  i,  422,  423,  420,  430,  432  et  aeq., 
448,  450,  4r)l,  45-,,  457,  ».;  ii.  65-(J7,  70,  139  et  ttcq.,  323,  n. 

effect  upon  State  and  Feileral  legislation  discussed,  i,  425 

Washington's  views  on  the  making  of,  i,  427,  n.,  441,  n.;  ii,  109,  n. 

uniform  exercise  of  good  faith  by  Congress  in  effectuating  stipu- 
lations of,  i,  431 

relating  solely  to  external  relations,  are  self-executory,  i,  434 

views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  as  to  those  involv- 
ing duties,  i,  440 

question  how  far  stipulations  of,  become  operative  ex  propria  vigorCy 
i,  443 

obligation  upon  Congress,  i,  444  et  seq. 

alienation  of  public  domain  and  property  by,  i,  445,  n. 

cannot  annihilate  constitutional  powers  of  the  government,  i,  446, 
W.-447,  n. 

cannot  change  character  of  national  or  State  governments,  i,  445, 
440,  71.;  ii,  24,  230 

may  bind  internationally  even  though  not  municipally,  i,  447,  n. 

cannot  invade  constitutional  prerogatives  of  legislature,  i,  447,  n. 
^  question  as  to  i)ower  of  Congress  to  frustrate,  abrogate,  or  annul, 
i,  440,  447,   440,  451;  ii,  05,  72,  ?i.,  73,  n.,  75,  n.,  121,  n.,  122, 
w.,  184,  71.,  382 

views  of  Alc?xainltn-  Hamilton  as  to  obligations  of.  i,  449,  450,  n. 

involving  change  of  tai  iff  need  legislation  to  make  them  effective,  i, 
450 
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ju violation  of,  by  act  of  CoDgress  after  ratification,  i,  450 

are  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  i,  450,  n. 
—  burden  of  violation  of,  thrown  on  Congress,  i,  451 
-^United  States  never  i-elieved  from  obligations  of ,  by  Supreme  Court, 

i,  451 
^  apparent  violation  of,  in  Chinese  Exclusion  Cases,  i,  454-456 
effect  of  legislation  upon  conflicting  stipulations  of,  i,  455 
the  last  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  must  contrtd,  i,  455 
subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  enforcement,  modifi- 
cation, or  repeal,  i,  455 
effect  of  legislation  upon  stipulations  of,  i,  456 
..  effect  of,  on  status  of  territory  acquired  by  treaty  of  cession,  i, 
457,  n. 
Congre^ional  discussion  as  to  control  of  House  of  Representatives 
over  tariff  laws  and  stipulations  of,  affecting  tariff,  i,  457,  n. 
relative  effect  of  statutes  and,  i,  470,  471;  ii,  87  et  aeg.,  147,  n. 
review  of  treaties  ceding  territory  to  United  States,  by  White,  J^ 

in  Doicnes  vs.  Biihctll,  i,  488,  489 
effect  of  stipulations  on  citizenship,  discussed  by  White,  J.,  in 

Doicnen  vs.  Bidwill,  i,  489 
necessity  of   Congressional    action   to  carry   out   stipulations  of 
Treaty  of  Pans  (1898);    Gray,  J.,  in  Downes  ys.  Bidwell,  i, 
490 
cannot  enlarge  powers  of  Congress  beyond  constitutional  limits; 

Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  jBtdiceW,  i,  493 
void  when  in  conflict  with  Constitution,  i,  493;  ii,  60,  85,  n.,  239, 

245,  386 
views  of  Brown;  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case,  as  to:  when  they  take 
effect,  i,  407 
effect  of  ratification,  i,  407 
provisions  as  to  Hawaiian  treaties  under  resolution  of  annexation. 

i,  513-515 
States  prohibited  from  makinjr,  i,  524.     See  also  States 
President  to  make  and  Senate  to  ratify,  i,  525,  .V20;  ii.  83.     See  also 

Treaty -Ma  KING  Powkr 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over  matters  involving  (Const. 

Art.  Ill,  §2),  i,  520 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Crwewon:  relative 
effect  of  statutes  and,  i,  547,  560 
effect  (•f  constitution,  statutes,  and,  on  citizenship,  birth,  and 

allegiance,  i.  556 
construction  <>f:  <reneral  rules  applicable  thereto,  and  power  of 

Conirress  thereon,  i.  558 
whenthoy  take  otTcct  as  to  jjovernments  and  individuals,  i,  561 
constrnctinn  of,  with  Indians,  i,  562 

effect   of   Concrrc'ssional    resolution   on;    Fuller,   Ch.   J.,   in 
Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i,  565,  566 
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how  made  and  ratified;  Bbowk,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Dicunond  Binge 
Casey  i,  568 

question  liow  fiu*  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  witli  Great  Britain  over- 
rides State  statutes,  ii,  6 

express  the  will  of  the  nation,  ii,  8 

effect  of  expiration  of,  upon  rights  acquired  tliereunder,  ii,  17,  18 

effect  of  ratification  of  a  treaty  after  rendition  of  a  judgment  im- 
peachable on  no  other  ground  tlian  effect  of  treaty,  ii,  19 

have  same  effect  as  an  iict  of  Congress  and  of  equal  force  with  the 
Constitution,  ii,  20 

may  protect  the  land  of  alien  from  forfeiture  by  escheat  under  State 
laws,  ii,  22 

bind  all  coui-ts.  State  and  Federal,  ii,  26,  54,  n. 

effect  upon  State  statutes,  ii,  45,  n. 

cases  wherein  State  legislation  has  been  held  not  to  conflict  with, 
ii,  48 

question  of  rights  under,  cannot  be  raised  in  Supreme  Court  for 
the  first  time,  ii,  55,  n. 

may  be  superseded  by  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  ii,  64,  134 

where  conflicting  with  statutes,  must  be  construed  as  statutes,  ii,  66 

as  C(m tracts  and  as  laws,  ii,  60 

stipulations  of,  and  tariff  statutes,  ii,  67 

become  operative,  where  territory  is  ceded,  immediately  upon  ter- 
ritory being  delivered,  ii,  67 

when  self-operating  and  when  legislation  required,  ii,  67,  70,  323,  n. 
Vpower  of  Congress  to  repeal,  so  far  as  they  are  municipal  laws,  ii,  68 
^  -violations  of,  not  subject  for  judicial,  but  for  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  government,  ii,  69 

self-executing  stipulations  of,  have  force  of  legislative  enactment, 
ii,  70 

placed  by  Constitution  (m  same  footing  as  an  act  of  legislation,  ii,  70 

effect  of,  on  tariff  law,  ii,  70 

-  courts  cau  afford  no  redress  for  violation  of,  ii,  70,  71 
,-^  violations  of,  how  remedied,  ii,  70,  71 

if  inconsistent  with  law,  last  in  date  will  control,  provided  treaty 
stipulation  be  self-execiitinp:,  ii,  70,  106,  n. 

-  failure  to  fulfil  stipulations  of,  how  adjusted,  ii,  71-75 
summary  of  treaty  and  tariff  decisions,  ii,  71  H  srq. 
stipulations  of,  not  necessarily  embodied  in  tariff  act,  ii,  72,  n. 

-  how  annulled,  ii,  75,  n. 

appropriations  of  money  requisite  to  carry  out  stipuliitions  of,  must 
originate  with  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  ii,  77 

not  self-operating  where  money  necessary  to  fulfil  their  stipula- 
tions, ii,  77 

Inoperative,  where  concurrence  of  Congress  is  essential,  until  such 
concurrence  expressed,  ii,  78 

yiews  of  Justice  McLean  on  appropriations  necessary  to  fulfil  treaty 
stipulations,  ii,  78 
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at  times  self-uperative,  ii,  79 

of  equal  force  with  acts  of  CoDgi*ess,  ii,  81,  «.,  82,  84,  1>6,  n. 

depend,  for  enforce inent,  on  interest  and  honor  of  the  goYemments 

parties  thereto,  ii,  S'2 
^infractions  of,  hecome  siihject  of  international  negotiations  and  rec- 
lamations, and  possihly  of  war,  ii,  82 
rights  of  individuals  under  stipulations  of;  Htail  Monet/  Cases,  ii,  82 
provisions  of,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  capable  of 

enforcement  in  courts,  ii,  82 
when  subjects  of  judicial  cognizance  in  courts  of  United  States,  are 

subject  to  acts  of  Congress  passed  for  their  enforcement, 

modilication,  or  rejjcal,  ii,  8:},  9<5,  n.,  106,  n. 
question  of  necessity  of  legislative  action  to  make  them  operative, 

ii,  84 
can  supersede  prior  acts  of  Cvmgress,  ii,  84-86,  96,  n. 
where  in  conflict  with  statutes,  the  latest  prevails,  ii,  84-<80,  96,  a. 
cannot  change  the  Constitution,  ii,  85,  n. 
-^redress  of  wrongs  wrought  by  violation  of,  lies  with  Congress,  ii, 

85,  71. 
^  status  in  violation  of;  difference  between  State  and  United  States 

statutes  in  this  respect,  ii,  87  et  seq, 
case  of  combination  of  statute  and  contract  law  in,  ii,  90,  n. 
acts  of  Congress  upon  subject  within  legislative  power  as  binding 

upon  courts  as  ti*eaties  on  same  subject,  ii,  93,  n. 
where  statute  excluding  Chinese  from  United  States  conflicted  with, 

treaties  to  that  extent  abroijated,  ii,  96,  n. 
opinion  of  Hai:lax,  J.,  on  ctmstruction  of  statutes  designed  to  exe- 
cute, ii,  101,  u. 
stipulations  of,  must  give  way  to  Liter  act  of  Congress  if  the  latter 

is  constitutional,  clear,  and  explicit,  ii,  103,  ;i.,  105,  n, 
where  conflictinij  with  statute,  last  expression  of  sovereign  will 

governs,  ii.  100,  h. 
self-operative,  and  relating  to  subject  within  power  of  Congress, 

deemetl  equivalent  of  leirislative  act  repealable  or  modifiable 

at  i)le:usnre  <»f  C'»ngrcss,  ii,  10t>,  ». 
specific  riprlits  secured  to  imlividuals  by,  may  be  enforced  by  courts 

without  leirislative  aid,  ii,  1*J1,  ii. 
providinij  ininiuuiiics  and  privileges  for  aliens  must  be  aided  by 

k-crisliitivc  (naj'tuunt.  ii.  TJl.  n. 
I>owor  (»f  rrr>i«]ont,  with  Senate,  and  consent  of  other  contracting 

sovoreigTi.  to  annul,  ii,  122.  n. 
-legislation   necessary  to  carry  out  stipulations  of,  requiring  pay- 

nK'iit  of  money,  ii,  124 
when  x]wy  tiko  effect,  as  to  governments  and  as  to  individuals,  ii, 

127.  \ACk  n. 
question  as  to  rights  undei',  being  governmental  or  individoal,  ii, 

128 
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'expiration  of,  by  limitation  of  time,  ii,  129 
Classes  of,  not  Busceptiblo  of  abrogation  by  war,  ii,  180,  n.,  181,  n. 
^effect  of  war  of  1812  on,  ii,  131,  n. 
^termination  of,  does  not  divest  rights  of  property  already  vested 

thereunder,  ii,  131,  n.  » 

^providing  for  extradition,  suspended  during  war,  ii,  131,  n. 
with  Indian  tribes  to  bo  determined  in  same  manner  as  treaties  with 

foreign  Powers,  ii,  133 
may  supersede  prior  act  of  Congress,  ii,  134 
>^nal  resorts  for  violation  or  abrogation  of,  are  to  arbitration  or  war, 

ii,  136 
^ght  of  nations  to  abrogate  depends  on  circumstances  and  their 

terms,  ii,  13G 
.^^where  foreign  Power  claims  violation  or  objects  to  abrogation  of, 
question  is  not  for  courts,  but  for  diplomacy,  ii,  ]36,  144 
obligation  of,  founded  upon  tliose  relations  between  States  which 

induced  its  negotiation,  ii,  13(3,  n. 
duration  of,  ii,  136,  n. 
^  cannot  be  repudiated  or  modified  without  consent  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  ii,  137,  n. 
how  construed,  ii,  141,  n.,  144  e.t  aeq.,  356,  n.,  303,  367,  n. 
extent  of  legislation  necessary  to  enforce  Indian,  ii,  144,  n. 
judiciary  the  only  department  of  government  which  can  construe, 

ii,  145 
construction  of,  when  affecting  individuals  within  territory  of  either 

Power,  is  for  local  courts,  ii,  14r> 
constitutionally  concluded  and  ratified,  abrogates  all  State  laws  in- 
consistent therewith,  ii,  140,  n. 
as  part  of  supreme  law  of  the  land,  viewed  in  political  and  juridical 

light,  ii,  146,  n. 
where  legislative  enactments  requisite  to  give  effect  to,  will  take 
effect  as  national  compact  on  proclamation,  ii,  146,  n, 
but  will  not  become  operative  :i8  to  particular  cnp:agements  un- 
til requisite  legislation  li;»s  taken  place,  ii,  146,  n. 
are  binding  on  contracting  parties,  unless  otherwise  provided,  from 

day  of  date,  ii,  146,  n. 
where  executed  in  two  languap^es,  each  part  is  an  oiijrinal,  and  each 

is  assumed  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  ii,  147,  n. 
where  legislation  necessary  to  carry  into  effect,  duty  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws,  ii,  147,  n. 
hei-ein  Congress  lias  never  failed,  ii,  147,  n. 
where  no  legislation  is  necessary,  courts  will  enforce,  ii,  147,  n, 
not  fj)«o/ac^o  extinguished  by  war,  ii,  147,  n. 

vested  rights  of  property  not  divested  in  such  cases,  ii,  147,  n. 
acts  of  Congress  on  same  footing  ^yitll,  as  supreme  law  of  the  land, 

ii,  147,  )i. 
involving  clianjre  of  sovereignty  over  ceded  territory,  and  effect 
thereof  on  laws,  persons,  and  property,  ii,  149  et  seq. 
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the  understand ing  of  parties  to,  discussed,  ii,  156,  n. 

are  laws,  and  may  not  be  disregarded  by  courts  unless  unoonstita- 
tional,  ii,  156,  n. 

provisions  of,  concerning  allegiance  of  inhabitants  of  oonqnered 
and  ceded  territory,  ii,  167,  n. 
^liberality  of  interpretation  of,  in  questions  of  citizenship  and  nat- 
ui*alization,  ii,  169,  n.,  170,  n. 

effect  of,  upon  individual  rights,  especially  protection  of  personal 
rights,  ii,  170 

usual  provisions  in,  concerning  status  of  inhabitants,  ii,  176,  n. 

where  act  of  Congress  conflicts  with  prior  treaty,  courts  will  fol- 
low statute,  ii,  182,  n. 
^^  where  violated  by  general  statutes  enacted  for  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing validity  of  claims,  difference  is  international,  to  be  settled 
be  the  treaty- making  power,  ii,  183.  n. 
^    duty  of  fulfilling  obligations  of,  belongs  to  political  department  of 
government,  ii,  185,  n. 
Congress  may  itself  discharge  this  duty  or  delegate  it  to  the 
judicial  department,  ii,  185,  n. 

method  of  redress  for  violations  of  stipulations  of,  in  regard  to  in- 
habitants of  ceded  temtory,  ii,  192 

necessity  of  referring  to  Indian,  and  to  Indian  status,  ii,  196 

by  international  law  can  be  made  only  by  fully  sovereign  Powers, 
ii,  198 

general  laws  applicable  to  Indian,  ii,  203,  218 

with  Indians,  how  far  paramount  to  State  legislation,  ii,  208 

general  rule  as  to  construction  and  effect  of  Indian,  ii,  212 

compilation  of  Indian,  ii,  218,  n. 

^violations  of,  how  reclaimed,  ii,  222 

violations  of  Indian,  ii,  222 

supplanted  by  later  statute,  ii.  225 

with  Indiaus  enjoy  same  sanctity  as  those  with  Powers,  ii,  2S4 

note  on  compilations  of,  between  United  States  and  foreign  Powers, 
ii,  241,  n. 

national  honor  an  important  principle  of,  ii,  269,  n. 

reports  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  legislation  respecting, 
ii,  313,  n. 

methods  of  enforcement,  ii,  323,  n. 

how  far  enforceable  by  Executive  alone,  ii,  323,  n. 

how  far  lejiislation  necessary  to  enforcement,  ii,  323,  n. 

should  be  supplemented  by  legislation,  ii,  324,  n. 

in  order  to  be  equivalent  to  legislative  act,  must  be  self-enforcea- 
ble, ii,  3J4,  u. 

regulation  ami  protection  of  trade-marks  by,  ii,  325 

courts  take  judicial  notice  of,  ii,  326,  w.,  327,  n. 

United  ^States  statutes  of  later  date  than  treaty  control  the  treaty, 
ii,  332,  n. 
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none  ever  declared  unconstitutional,  ii,  347 
none  ever  been  declared  void  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  353 
within  domain  of  political  departments  of  the  government,  ii,  358 
^.question  as  to  power  of  Uuited  States  courts  to  declare  void  trea- 
ties made  and  ratiHed  according  to  constitutional  methods, 
ii,  353 
—  imperfections  in,  cannot  be  supplied  by  judiciary,  ii,  356,  n. 

constructi(m  of,  the  peculiar  province  of  judicial  department,  ii, 

356,  H.,  363 
effect  of,  determined  by  courts,  ii,  360 

limitations  on  such  powers  of  courts,  ii,  360 
formalities  of  their  negotiation,  ii,  364  et  acq, 
judicial  power  extends  to,  ii,  365,  n. 
how  concluded,  ii,  365  et  seq, 
cases  whore  treaties  have  been  concluded  by  commissioners  and 

not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  ii,  367 
the  language  of,  ii,  367,  n. 

definition  and  methods  of  conclusion,  ii,  367,  n. 
exact  meanings  of  clauses  in,  explained  by  protocol,  ii,  372,  n. 
failure  of  Senate  to  ratify  does  not  affect  faith  and  honor  of  Uni- 
ted States,  ii,  373 

« 

of  United  States  usually  contain  provisions  for  ratification,  ii, 
374,  n, 

in  whom  resides  authority  to  ratify  and  render  obligatory,  ii,  374,  n. 

procedure  in  Senate  on  ratification,  ii,  375 

Great  Britain^s  procedure  in  makiirg,  ii,  375,  n. 

when  legislation  needful  to  make  ciTective,  ii,  375,  n. 

ratifications  must  be  exchanged  with  other  party  before  becoming 
valid,  ii,  376 

secret  negotiation  of,  ii,  378-381,  n. 

amendments  to,  proposed  in  Senate,  ii,  380,  n.,  381 

Congressional  power  over  operation  of,  ii,  381 

final  decision  as  to  ratification  of,  rests  with  Executive,  ii,  381 

usual  place  of  ratification,  ii,  381,  n. 

power  of  House  of  Representatives  to  render  ineffectual,  ii,  382 

cannot  change  the  Constitution,  ii,  386 

parties  to,  competent  to  determine  disputes  respecting  their  limits, 
ii,  387 

of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  i,  205,  n.  Berlin  (1871),  i,  89,  n.:  (1878), 
i,  77,  n.,  89,  n.  Chamont  (1814),  i,  99,  n.  Frankfort  (1871), 
i,  77,  n.  Ghent,  i,  171.  The  Hague  (1782),  i,278,  n.:  (1899), 
ii,  370,  n.  Holy  Alliance  (1815),  i,  98,  n.  Munster  (1648),  i, 
412.  Paris  (1763),  i,  76,  n.,  206,  n.:  (1782),  i,  276,  n.:  (1815), 
i,  99,  n.:  (1856),  i,  77,  «.,  89,  n.;  (repudiated  by  Russia),  ii, 
137,  n.  Prague  (1866),  i,  84,  n.  Ryswick  (1697),  i,  204,  n. 
San  Stepbano  (1878),  i,  88.  Turin,  i,  a5,  n.  Utrecht  (1713), 
i,  204,  205,  n.  Verona  (1822),  i,  98,  n.  Vienna  (1815),  i,  99, 
n.     Westphalia  (1648),  i,  203 
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as  to  ''  most  favored  nation  ^  clause.    See  "  Most  Favorkd  Na- 
tion* " 
Treaties,  Conrentionsy  Protocols,  Modi  YiTendi,  AgreementSy  ete., 
Retween : 

France  and:  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  (1763),  i,  206,  n.;  ii,  321,  n.: 
Spain  (St.  Ildefonso),  ii,  12d,  n  ;  (1763),  ii,  321,  n.:  United 
States,  see  ii{fra  (this  page) 

Georgia  and  Creek  Nation  (1821),  ii,  209,  n. 

Great  Britain  and:  France  (1713),  ii,  321;  (1763),  ii,  321,  n.:  Nex 
Percys  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. :  Portugal  ( 1763),  ii,  321,  n. :  (1891 ),  ii, 
305,  n. :  Spain  ( 1763),  ii,  321,  n. :  United  States,  see  ivrfra  {this 
page) 

New  York  and  Miihawks  (1707),  ii,  208,  n. 

Portugal  and:  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  (1763),  i,  206,  n.;  ii, 
321,  II. :  United  States,  see  infra,  p.  734 

Seneca  Indians  and  Ogden  and  Fellows  (January  15, 1838),  ii,  209,  n. 

Spain  and:  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal  (1763),  i,  206,  k.;  ii, 
321,  n.:  France  (St.  Ildefonso),  ii,  128,  n.:  United  States,  see 
infra,  page  734 

Toscarora  Indians  and  Ogden  and  Fellows  (1838),  ii,  209,  n. 
United  States  and 

Algiers  (1795),  i,  428;  ii,  405 

Argentine  Republic  (1853),  ii,  348,  n.,  410 

Austria-Hungary  (1850),  ii,  275,  n.,  411:  (1871, 1872),  ii,  328,  n.,  412 

Bannock  Indians  (1869),  ii,  33,  132-135 

Bavaria  (1845),  ii,  40,  ?i.,  413:  (1868),  ii,  372,  n.,  414 

Belgium  (1874),  ji,  202,  n.,   410:  (1880),  ii,  54  n.,  334,  416 

Brazil  (1870),  ii.  371,  n.,  420 

Bremen  (1827)  ii,  39,  »j.,  402:  (1853),  ii,  420 

Cherokee  Nation  (18()6),  ii,  85,  n. 

Chile  (1892),  ii,  305.  ?i.,  422 

China  (1844),  ii,  87,  /*..  143,  «.,  423:  (1848),  ii,  296,  n.:  (1858),  ii,  27, 
87,  ?!.,  301,  ;/.,  423:  (1808),  i,  4r>4;  ii,  27,  28.  87,  n.,  09,  n.,  105, 
?i.,  Ill,  «.,  424:  (1880).  i,  454;  ii,  SS,  n.,  91,  n.,  94,  «.,  95,  n., 
99,  )!.,  10:>.  w.,  11:5,  n.,  115,  II.-118,  n.,  120,  n.,  424:  (1888),  ii, 
91,  n.:  (1804),  ii,  25,  80,  ».,  Ill,  n.,  118,  w.,  119,  n.,  425 

Denmark  (1820),  i,  4:)2,  453;  ii,  72,  n.,  73,  n.,  429:  (1857),  i,  452,  w., 
4:.3;  ii,  420 

Dominican  Republic  (1867),  ii,  70,  73,  ?i.,  431 

France  (1778),  i,  134.  218,  200-205,  280,  n.,  283,  n.,  399,  n.;  ii,  14-19, 
130,  n.,  132,  4:W:  (1788).  i,  281,  284,  n.,  4:W:  (1800),  ii,  23,  283, 
w.,  301,  n.,  377,  n.,  4.34:  (1S02),  ii,  18:  (1803),  i,  80,  n.;  ii,  146, 
n.,  154,  71.,  155.  n.,  107,  «.,  170,  ii.,  2:V2,  n.,  28:],  n.,  301,  n.,  377, 
n.,  4.34,  435:  (1831),  i,  4.32,  437:  ii,  301,  n,  302,  n.:  (1843),  ii, 
81,  7j.,  207.  ??.,  4:^6:  (18.53),  ii.  45,  n.,  51,  w.,  53,  n.,  54,  n.,  336, 
w.,  430:  (1880).  ii,  305,  ;».,  437:  (1883),  ii,  328,  it.,  437 

Germany  (1871),  ii,  327,  n.,  328,  n.,  343,  n.,  439 
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Great  Britain  (1782),  i,  267,  286,  290;  ii,  125,  n.,  871,  n.,  387,  n.,  440: 
(1783),  i,  80,  ?i.,  206,  n.,  207,  275,  270,  283,  n.,  286,  200,  202,  u., 
359,  n.,  308,  391,  398,  399,  w.,  406,  411,  421,  n.;  ii,  0  et  aeq,, 
13,-  19,  40,  47,  125,  w.,  128,  u.,  205,  n.,  310,  u.,  321,  n.,  371,  n., 
387,  u.,  440,  441:  (1794— Jay),  i,  387,  402,  /i,,  410,  421  et  seq., 
430,  n.,  444,  n.;  ii,  13,  14,  «.,  19,  22,  37,  u.,  48,  66,  80,  105,  n., 
167,  w.,  258,  381,  /i.,  387,  «.,  441:  (1795),  ii,  255,  n.:  (1802),  ii, 
13,  n.,  14,  n.,  442:  ( 1814— Ghent),  ii,  124,  n,,  442:  (1815),  i,  402, 
n.,  432-437;  ii,  131,  n.,  443:  (1817),  i,  214,  n.,  444:  (1818),  ii, 
80,  131,  n.,  321,  n.,  444:  (1842— Wsvshington— Webster-Ash- 
burton),  ii,  79,  192,  «.,  193,  w.,  258,  205,  n.,  269,  ?i.,  272,  n., 
279,  n.,  390,  391,  ?i.,  394,  445:  (1840— Buchanan-Pakenham),  ii, 
193,  n.,  388,  n.,  440:  (1850— Clay ton-Bulwer)  i,  104,  n.,  Ill, 
n.;ii,  i;i8,  372,  ».,  446:  (1854— Elgin-Marcy),  ii,  71, 315,  321,  n., 
322,  )i.,  447:  (1809— llevordy  Johnson— unconfirmed),  ii,  879, 
n.:  (1871— Washington),  i,  410,  )t.,431,  n.\  ii,  71,  130,  n.,  132, 
n.,  212,  /I.,  213,  n.,  288,  n.-293,  n.,  315,  321,  n.,  322,  n.,  360,  n., 
309,  ?i.,  370,  n.,  374,  n.,  376,  n.,  380,  n.,  381,  n.,  388,  n.;  (ab- 
stract of),  449;  (abrogation  of  articles  18-25,  30),  ii,  130,  n., 
132:  (1888— Bayard-Chamberlain -not  ratified),  ii,  212,  n., 
213,  n.;  370,  Ji.,  380,  n.:  (1889),  ii,273,  n.,  451:  (1890),  ii, 265, 
n.:  (1891— not  ratified),  ii,  370,  n.,  451:  (1901— Ilay-Paunce- 
fote),  ii,  454 

Great  Britain  and  Portugal  (1891),  ii,  3a"),  n. 

Haiti  (1864),  ii,  72,  ?i.,  400:  (1884),  ii,  371,  n.,  372,  n.,  461:  (1885),  ii, 
305,  ?i.,  372,  ».,  461 :  (1888),  ii,  372,  n.,  461 

Hamburg  (1827),  ii,  39,  «.,  462 

Hanover  ( 1846),  ii,  309,  n.,  462 

Hansoatic  Leaguo  (1852),  ii,  331,  n.,  332,  n.,  463 

Hawaiian  Islands  ( 1875),  i,  439,  452,  453;  ii,  72,  n.,  73,  n.,  464:  (1884), 
i,  432,  439,  440;  ii,  72,  «.,  305,  n.,  464:  (1887),  i,432;  ii,  464 

Hesse  (1845),  ii,  :}8,  ».,  404 

Holland.     See  Netfierlamls,  infra 

Honduras  (1804),  ii,  72,  u.,  4f>5 

Indians,  i,  193,  n.,  428;  ii,  33,  218,  360,  n. 

Italy  (1868),  ii,  26.1,  n.,  27.3,  «.,  3.36,  n.,  466:  (1869),  ii,  336,  n.,  466: 
(1871),  ii,  37,  49,  54,  n.,  72,  n.,  131,  ?i.,  348,  w.,  466:  (1878),  ii, 
348,  n. 

Japan  (1857),  ii,  141,  w.,  345,  m..  340,  468:  (1858),  ii,  141,  n.,  345,  n., 
340,  409:  (1894),  ii,  345,  n.,  470 

Lubeck  (1827),  ii,  39,  ».,  402 

Menominee  Indians  (1831),  ii,  217,  n. 

Mexico  (1831),  ii,  300,  w.,474,  475:  (1839),  ii,  296,  n.,  475:  (184g— 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo),  i,  81,  n.,  200,  n.;  ii,  56,  n.,  125,  n.,  146,  n., 
153,  n.,  165,  107,  n.,  108,  w.,  170,  n.,  181-185,  n.,  193,  226,  n., 
232,  n.,  296,  ?j.,  304,  n.,  300,  n.,  381,  n.,  475:  (1853— Gadsden), 
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United  States  mid — continued 

Mexico — continued 

i,82,  n.;  ii,  167,  n.,  184,  n.,  laj,  n.,  232,  n.,  476:  (1861),  ii,248, 
n.,  202,  n.,  476;  (1808),  ii,  296,  n.,  302,  n.,  309,  n.,  476:  (1883), 
i,  458;  ii,  478 

Morocco  (1787),  i,  267,  280,  284,  lu,  482 

Netherlands  ( 1782),  i,  263,  n.,  267,  278,  280,  n.,  283,  n.,  399,  n.;  ii,  356, 
n.,  484 

Nicaragua  (1849— Uise-Silva— not  ratified),  ii,  367,  n.:  (1867),  ii,  72, 
n.,  480 

Orange  Free  State  (1871),  ii,  273,  n.,  489 

Ottawa  Indians  (1802),  ii,  217,  n. 

Pei-sia  (1850),  ii,  73,  n.,  492 

Portugal  (1840),  ii,  72,  w.,  70,  n.,  495 

Prussia  (1785),  i,  263,  n.,  279,  283,  n.,  284,  n.;  ii,  356,  n.,  497:  (1799), 
ii,  308,  497:  (1828),  ii,  43,  n.,  44,  n.,  59,  72,  n.,  307,  w.,  308,  n., 
333,  M.,  336,  n.,  :i42,  n.,  497:  (1852),  ii,  369,  n.,  498 

Russia  (1832),  ii,  08,  74,  n.,  256,  n.,  499:  (1867),  i,  432,  438,  439;  ii, 
167,  n.,  180,  n.,  232,  n.,  302,  n.,  366,  n.,  499:  (1894),  ii,  370,  n., 
500 

Seneca  Indians  (1842),  ii,  48,  213,  n. 

Shoshones,  ii,  229,  n. 

Sioux  (1859),  ii,  214,  ji.,  227,  n. 

Six  Nations,  ii,  200,  n. 

Spain  (1795),  i,  428;  ii,  65,  n.,  206,  n.,  356,  n.,  506:  ( 1819— Adams- 
De  Onis),  i,  80;  ii,  18,  140,  n.,  147,  n.,  154,  n,,  167,  n.,  186,  n., 
193,  n.,  232,  n.,  280,  n.,  288,  ?i.,  298,  n.,  299,  n.,  301,  n.,  804, 
n.,  310,  w.,  312,  n.,  500:  (1871),  ii,  305,  n.,  507:  (1877),  ii,  263, 
n.,  607:  (1885),  ii,  372,  n.:  (1898),  i,  17,  n.,  79,  n.,  80,  n.,  82, n., 
118-122,  125,  120,  131,  134,  173,  174,  n.,  182,  n.,  432,  441,  508- 
513;  ii,  125,  «.,  129,  h.,  153,  n.,  157,  w.,  158,  ii.,  167,  ?i.,  109-171, 
n.,  180,  u.,  194, 7j.,  232,  n.,  280,  281,  283,  n.,  284,  n.,  3(»,  n.,  314, 
n.,  373,  71.,  3,S0,'  m.,  500 

Sweden  (1783),  i,  203,  n.,  270,  280,  n.;  ii,  38,  44,  h.,  511 

Sweden  and  Norway  (1827),  ii,  39,  72,  n.,  332,  ii.,  333,  n.,  336,  lu, 
512 

Switzerland  (1850),  ii,  20,  21, 127,  514 

Turkey  (1830),  ii,  3r>8,  «.,  341,  ?i.,  400:  (1862),  ii,  341,  n.,  490 

Two  Sicilies  (US-V)),  ii,  72,  /i.,  518 

Umatilla  Indians  (1855),  ii,  230,  n. 

Venezuela  (1885),  ii,  3aj,  n.:  (1888),  ii,  305,  n.:  (1892),  ii,  305,  n. 

Wurtemberj:,  ii,  41,  «.,  52,  n. 

Wyandot tes,  ii,  190,  n. 

See  also  Dkclauations  of  Accessiox;    IIaouk   Treaties; 
Modi  ViVKNin;  Peace;  Protocols;  Reciprocal  Legisla- 
tion; and  Treaties  Appendix,  ii,  -105  et  seq. 
Treaties  of  Alliance 

status  of  dependent  states  under,  i,  211,  n. 
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Treaties  of  Annexation 

effect  of  clauses  on  rights  uf  inhabitants;  Bbqwk,  J.,   in  Downea 
vs.  Bidwelly  i,  477,  478 
Treaties  of  Cession*    See  Cession;  Cession  of  Tebbitobt 
Treaties  of  Commerce 

Anson^s  views  on,  i,  207,  n. 

provisions  concerning:  of  Belgian  Constitution,  i,  224,  n. 
of  Venezuelan  Constitution,  i,  226,  n.,  227,  n. 
Treaties  of  Guaranty 

status  of  dependent  states  under,  i,  211,  n. 
Treaties  of  Peace 

discussion,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  of  question  of  making, 

i,  324,  u.,  325,  n.,  328,  n.,  329,  n. 
may  be  concluded  by  the  President  and  Senate,  i,  402,  n. 
usually  of  legislative  jurisdiction  in  free  governments,  i,  411,  412 
power  to  make,  co-extensive  with  exigencies  of  nation,  445,  n., 

446,  n. 
termination  of  war  by,  ii,  123 

may  be  negotiated  and  concluded  by  the  Executive,  ii,  124 
are  often  treaties  of  cessicm,  ii,  151 
Treaties  of  Protection 

status  of  dependent  states  under,  i,  211,  n. 
Treaty 

acquisition  of  territory  by,  i,  74,  n. 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by,  i,  116,  133,  n. 
distinguished  from  a  constitution,  i,  3^)2,  334,  n. 
Treaty-Making 

and  sovereignty  as  to  colonies  by  central  governments,  1,  236 
Treaty-Making  Power 

an  important  prerogati ve  of  the  National  government,  i,  4      * 
expressly  enumei*ated  in  the  Constitution,  i,  4 
its  exercise,  how  controlled,  i,  4 
author^s  general  views  as  to  extent  of,  i,  4 

its  extent,  importance,  and  far-reaching  effects,  i,  4-6,  8,   10,  237, 

278,  332,. 381,  382,  303  et  srq.,  402,  n.,  408,  413,  421  et  seq,, 

470,  477,  478,   485;  ii,  5,  23,  24,  208,  238,  243-246,  n.,  349  e« 

aeq,,  350,  352,  363,  382,  3^-5,  3a'>,  302,  n.,  394 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Casen  on,  i,  552 

power  to  leg^sl^te  concerning  matters  affected  by  treaty  stipulations 

coextensive  with,  i,  5 
vested  in  Central  goveniment,  i,  5,  9,  35,  n.,  30,  54,  216-219,  264,  s 
265,  294,  331,  378,  391,  392,  304,  305,  309,  n.,  407,  456,  457;  ii, 
28,  30,  35,  60,  147,  n.,  322,  «.,  a")0-352 
State!^  prohibited  from  exercising,  i,  5,  40,  n.,   140,  332;  ii,  320,  n.,    * 

322,  n.,  351,  a52 
an  attribute  of  nationality  and  sovereignty,  i,  5,  38,  192,  196,  200,  ^ 
201,  218,  228,  232,  233,  236,  259,  263,  368,  396,  899,  n.,  401,  n., 
450,  n. ;  ii,  356,  n. 
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the  autiior's  soiyces  of  information,  i,  7,  8 
^  views  of  the  Suites'  Rights  School,  i,  29;  ii,  351 
discussion  of  theories  of  government  in  this  volume  limited  to,  i,  33 
not  an  attribute  of  State  sovereignty,  i,  35,  n. 
*  vested  in  President  with  advice  of  Semite,   i,  40,  n.,  327,  347,  348, 
350,  /I.,  3G1,  381-385,  388,  390,  391,  396,  397,  400,  n.,  401, «,, 
402,  n.,  408,  411,  412,  415,  420,  427,  n.-431,  434,  4^\  448,  450; 
if,  28,  83,  122,  ?i.,  124,  ?i.,  216,   n.,  246,  n.,  358,  359,  365,  374, 
w.,  397 
as  exercised  by  United  States,  compatible  with  i>o88e8sion  of  com- 
plete sovereignty,  i,  41,  42 
'  right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  under,  i,  60,  477,  478 
applied  in  cession  of  conquered  territory,  i,  78 
pre-eminent  position  of  United  States  due  to  wide  scope  and  ex- 
ercise of,  i,  134 
in  federated  governments,  may  be  matter  requiring  judicial  deter- 
mination as  to  internal  affairs,  i,  138 
\  in  almost  all  federations,  absorbed  by  Central  government,  i,  138, 196 
"  of  government  exercising  jurisdiction  recognized  by  other  Powers, 
i,  140 

•  upheld  by  United  States  courts,  i,  140 
always  vested  in  highest  powers,  i,  192,  196,  202 

difference  between  members  of  close  and  loose  confederations  as 
to,  i,  194,  ?i.,  196 
^     must  be  determined  by  Constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every 
State,  i,  196,  202 
^  in  Bundesstaats  and  Staatenbunds^  i,  198,  ?i. 
rests  with  authorities  of  states  to  whom  confided  by  political  con- 
stitution, i,  203,  n. 
in  Great  Britain  vested  in  the  Crown,  i,  206,  207,  n. 

power  of  Parliament  to  limit  this  prerogative,  i,  206,  207,  n. 
'  British  colonies  have  no,  i,  208.     See  also  Great  Britain 
status  of  Dominion  of  Canada  as  to,  i,  211 

*  never  possessed  by  States,  i ,  216 

except  by  Texas  before  admission,  i,  217 

of  various  countries:  Belgium,  i,  223,  n.:  Central  American  Re- 
publics, i,  223,  n.,  226,  n.:  China,  i,  223,  n,:  Confederate 
States  of  America,  i,  225,  220,  n. :  Germanic  Ct)nfederation, 
i,  194,  n.,  190:  Germany,  i,  220,  223,  n.-225,  n.:  Honduras,  i, 
226,  n.:  Japan,  i,  225,  ».:  Mexico,  i,  225,  n. :  Nortli  German 
Confederation,  i,  220:  South  American  countries,  i,  221,  223, 
w.,  227,  ».-220,  n.:  Venezuela,  i,  226,  n. 

of  protected  State,  i,  232,  234,  n. 

impro])er  use.  in  making  contracts  with  Indians,  i,  233 

of  confederations  limited  by  the  federal  act,  i,  233,  n. 
•    of  United  States,  one  of  the  most  important  powers  confided  to 
Central  government,  i,  234 
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not  possessed  by  subordinate  Ci)rponitions  io  a  State,  i,  234,  n.  * 

duties  inherent  in,  i,  *J34  * 

possessed  by  Continental  Congress  prior»to  Articles  of  Confedera-  ^ 
tion,  i,  201 

its  importiince  appreciated  by  the  people  and  l'»y  delegates  to  State  '^ 
conventions,  i,  200,  l\o?»,  3.->8,  304,  300,  378,  302,  304,  395 

of  United  States  extends  to  internal  affairs  of  States  where  neces-  • 
sary  to  general  good  of  Union,  i,  260 

reserved  to  Congress  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  206,  n., 
270,  n. 

vested  solely  in  the  national  sovereign,  i,  271,  n. 

as  between  Central  government  and  Indians,  i,  281 

position  of  United  States  government  strengthened,  i,  287 

proposal  that  it  l)e  vested  in  the  Senate,  i,  301,  316,  310 

oppK)sed  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Mercer,  i,  310,  317,  w.,  321 

considered  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  30.')  x^ 

how  considered  in  the  New  Jersey  Phm,  i,  30<l 

no  limitations  imposed  upon,  by  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  307  ^ 

a  practical  matter  in  1787,  i,  307 
.  question,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  vesting  it  in  the  Exeo- 
utive,  i,  319,  u.,  322,  32li-328 

centralizati<»n  of,  supported  by  Edmund  Randolph,  i,  3:50 

inadequacy  of,  before  adoption  of  Constitution,  i,  3:U 

opposition  by  Pennsylvania's  minority  to  extent  of,  lodged  in  Cen- 
tral government,  i,  342 

non-participation  of  House  (»f  Representatives  in,  ground  of  Penn-    ^ 
sylvania's  opposition  to  Constitution,  i,  342,  343 

views  of:  Samuel  Adams,  i,  :)-t5:  Jolin  C.  Calhoun,  i,  413,  415;  ii, 
399:  TlDuias  M.   Cooley,    i,  407:  Mr.    Corbin,  i,  361:  G.  T. -^ 
Curtis,   i,  400:  Mr.   Davie,  i,   307,  368:  Mr.  Dawson,  i,  363: 
William  A.  Duer,  i,  398-403,   n.:  Edwin  F.  Glenn,  i,  202,  w.: 
William  Grayson,  i,  :300,  303:  W.   E.  Hall,  i,  198:  Alexander/ 
Hajnilt(m,  i,  312,  378,  379,  38:5-380,  449,  n.,  450,  n.:  Mr.  Har- 
din, i,  434:  Patrick  Tlj^nry  on,  i,  357.  300-;563:  James  Iredell,- 
i,  3«')0,  307.  389:  John  Jay,  i,  iJSl-^^S,  387,  389:  Chancellor- 
Kent,  i.  411:  Rufus  King,   i,  312:  W.   B.   Lawrence,  i,  194, 
203,  w.:  Richard  Henry  Lee,  i,  387:  Rawlin  Lowndes,  i,  348, 
71.-352:  J.  M'Dowall,   307:  James  Ma(n8(m,  i,  312,  a'>8,  362,- 
380:  John  Marsliall,  i,  01;  ii,   10,  11:  George  Mason,  i-,  316, 
317,  n.,  321,  357,  389:  John  Francis  Morcer,  i,  316,  317,  n., 
321:  Georjre  Nicholas,  i,  :J00:  C.  C.  Plnckney,  i,  347-a')l,  n.: 
J.  N.   Pomeroy,  i,  2<K),  40vS-411:  Speaker  Pringle  on,  i,  351: 
David    Rams:iy,  i.   :')90:  Edmuml  liandolph,   i,  .300:  William  * 
Rawle,  i,  :l9r)-.39S:  John  Rutledf^e,  1,^348,  n.i  Joseph  Story, 
i,  404:  Jolin  Randolph  Tucker,  i,  413;  ii,  397;  Henry  Whea- 
ton,  i,  195:  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  i,  412,  413:  Theodore  S- 
Woolsey,  i,  194 

47 
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discussed  iu  Consiitutional  Cooventions  of:  Massachusetts,  i,  S45; 
Xew  York,  i,  365,  366;  North  Carolina,  i,  366^369;  Pennsyl- 
YRDia,  i,  342;  South  Carolina,  1,347-353;  Virginia,  i,  353,  357 
-3C4 

generally  vested  in  executive  departments  of  government,  i,  368 

a  factor  in  the  great  national  debate  of  1787-88,  i,  371 
"    references  to,  in  **The  Federalist,"  i,  378-387 
/  should    have  no  Constitutional  shackles, — in   *'  The  Federalist, ^^ 

i,  379 
*^^ii  obvious  and  essential  branch  of  the  federal  administration,  i.  380 
^'of  United  States  compared  with  that  of 'Great  Britain,  i,  liSS 
-  reasons,  given  in  ''The  Federalist,**  for  vesting  it  in  the  Execu- 
tive, i,  383 

of  National  government  necessaiy  for  peace  of  Union,  i,  3S5 

public  knowledge  as  to,  i,  301,  302 

furnishes  many  questions  for  discussion,  i,  394 

paramount  to  State  legislation,  i,  304,  305;  ii,  61,  64,  383.  See  also 
Treaties 

construction  of,  by  courts,  i,  395.  4lK),  w.,  449  et  seq,  ;  ii,  2 

under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  396,  399,  n. 

its  execution  must  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, i,  396,400,  n. 

cannot  be  so  interpreted  as  to  destroy  other  powers  granted  by 
the  Constitution,  i,  400,  a. 

co-extensive  with  national  exigencies,  i,  401,  n. 

question  of  power  to  alienate  domain  of  a  State  without  the  State's 
consent,  i,  402,  h.,  41'J,  413 

question  of  r'<j:ht  of   Ht>nse  of  Representatives  to  participate  in.  i. 
402,  n.,  403,  /i.,  420,  4:}0  et  seg. 
narrower  views  of  certain  expounders  of  the  Constitution,  i, 
413-415 

necessarily  implies  power  to  settle  terms,  i,  402,  n. 

how  far  embraces  commercial  regulations,  i.  406 

views  nf  vStates  of,  under  the  Convention,  i,  406 

first  exerriso  under  the  Constitution,  i.  420 

the  .lay  treaty  and  its  discussion,  i.  421  et  seq. 

power  of  Conj^ress  to  lejjislate  in  order  to  execute,  i,  433 

report  of  conference  committee  on  British  commercial  ti-eaty  (1815), 
i,  4:)G 

not  in  all  cases  independent  of  the  legislative  i)Ower,  i,  437 

authority  of  the  legislative  department  concerning  commercial 
treaties,  i,  43S 

question  how  far  it  controls  power  of  House  to  lay  duties,  i,  440 

may  alienate  public  domain  and  property  by  treaty,  i,  445,  n., 
44<s  n. 

department  cliarged  with,  can  bind  the  national  faith,  i,  445,  n., 
446,  n. 
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subordinate  lo  fundameutal  laws  aad  constitution  of  the  state,  i, 
.    445,  H.,  440,  n, 

discretion  vested  in,  i,  445,  n.,  446,  n. 

validity  of  treaties  ina<le  under  grant  of,  i,  445,  n.,  446,  n. 

limited  by  special  mandatory  or  prohibitory  provisions,  i,  440,  n. 

power  of  Congress  to  render  futile,  i,  446,  449,  451 

cannot  invade  Constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress,  i,  447,  n. 

neither  legislative  nor  executive,  i,  450,  n. 

no  limitations  upon  power  of  Central  government,  i,  456 

participation  of  both  Houses  in,  i,  456 

views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  The  Peggy  and  Foster  vs.  Neilson, 
referred  to  by  BuowN,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidvoellf  i,  470,  471 

views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  slsU):  acquisition  of 
territory,  i,  482;  accepting  territory  with  conditions,  i,  483, 
484;  termination  of  war  by,  i,  484;  extent  of  power  as  to 
sale  of  territory,  i,  485;  symmetrical  functions  of  the  power, 
i,  485;  power  to  impose  conditions  as  to  incorporating  ac- 
quired territory  into  the  Union,  i,  48.">;  cannot  incorpoi-ate 
territory  into  United  States  without  consent  of  Congress,  i, 
489;  effect  of  stipiditioiis  in  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain  as  to 
civil  rights  and  political  status  of  inhabitants,  i,  489 

views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  quoted  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Downes  ye. 
liidwdl,  i,  490 

its  effect  on  conquered  territory;  Gray,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  BidweU, 
i,  490 

conflict  of  Constitution  and  treaty;  views  of  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in 
Downes  vs.  Bi dwells  i,  493 

Constitutional  provisions  as  to.  See  Constitution  (in  full),  i,  519- 
534  ^ 

extent  and  exercise  of,  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Dia- 
mond lilngs  Cccsp,  i,  .567,  568 

consi<lcred  by  courts  in  light  of  history,  ii,  2 

riglit  of  Federal  government  to  modify  State  laws  under,  ii,  6, 12,  n. 

ample  power  of  Central  government  to  enter  into  and  enforce  treaty 
stipulations,  ii,  7 

the  case  of  Ware  vs.  ffylton^  a  monumental  exposition  of  extent  of, 
ii,  11 

extends  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negotiation  with  other  nations,  ii, 
23,  24,  14-2,  /I.,  321,  n. 

solo  limitations  upon,  ii,  24 

cannot  appropriate  money,  ii,  76 

cannot  surrender  rigbt  of  C(>ngress  to  exclude  aliens,  ii,  121,  n. 

how  nullified  by  Con^re<s,  ii,  123 

when  can  override  Congiessional  action,  ii,  123 

power  to  annex  territory  and  reserve  to  Congress  right  to  establish 
status  of  inhabitants  and  extent  of  political  rights,  a  question 
for  Supreme  Court,  ii,  167-169 
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right  to  deal  with  status  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  has  been 

exercised  in  widely  differing  ways,  ii,  177,  n. 
as  exercised  with  Indian  tribes^  ii,  195  et  seq, 
extraordinary  exercise  of,  ii,  238 

limitations  on,  can  be  discussed  only  in  an  academic  manner,  ii,  238 
supplemented  by  general  powers  confeiTed  on  Central  goYemment 

by  Constitution,  ii,  244 
extended  to  widest  limits  in  extradition  treaties,  ii,  245,  246,  n. 
power  of  United  States  to  extradite,  based  on,  ii,  279,  323,  n. 
question  of  extent  of,  and  of  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  pur- 
suance of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  281 
exercise  of  right  of  eminent  domain  under,  ii,  283 
can  control  and  dispose  of  claims  of  citizens  of  United  States,  and 

establish  claims  of  citizens  of  foreign  government  against 

citizens  of  United  States,  ii,  285 
question  of  power  of  United  States  to  regulate  fisheries  under,  ii, 

316,  n.,  321,  n. 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Union,  ii,  321 
exercise  of,  for  protection  of  trade-marks,  ii,  325 
acquiesced  in  by  people,  and  not  restricted  by  any  expressly  defined 

limitations,  ii,  348 
limitation  of,  does  not  extend  powers  of  States,  ii,  351 
limitatittns  so  far  undefined  and  not  judicially  determined,  ii,  352 
checks  and  balances  on,  ii,  363,  364,  382 

Tested  with  power  to  make  a  valid  contract,  ii,  391,  n.,  392,  n. 
extends  even  to  cession  of  a  whole  State  to  save  national  life,  ii,  ^!H 
See  also  Treaties;   United  States  House  of  Repbesex- 

TATIVES 

Treaty  Relations*    See  under  each  coimtry,  in  Treaties  Appendix,  ii, 

405  ft  seq. 

Treaty  ReserTations 

railroad  land  grants  and,  ii,  224 

Trescot 

cited  as  to  the  Cuban  question,  i,  105,  n. 
Trial  by  Jury 

right  of  aliens  to,  to  determine  fact  of  lawful  or  imlawf ul  residence, 

ii,  108,  M. 
constitutional  right  to,  ii,  335 

not  necessary  in  consular  courts,  ii,  336 
question  of  right  of  consular  courts  to  deny,  ii,  346 

Trimble,  J. 

cited  as  to  necessity  for  compliance  with  legislation  to  preserve 
rights  and  property,  ii,  184,  n. 
Tripoli 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n.,  341,  n. 

treaties  with,  ii,  516 
Tramball,  J. 

cited  as  to  Albany  plan  of  union  of  Colonies,  i,  217,  n. 
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Tucker,  John  Randolph 

views  on:  sovereignty,  i,  22,  n, 

meaning  of  the  phi-ase  *^  People  of  the  United  States/*  i,  46 
Trans-Isthmian  communications  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i, 

104,  n. 
French  interference  in  Mexico,  i,  106,  n. 
State  sovereignty,  i,  244 

refuted  by  Story,  i,  246 
treaty-making  power,  i,  413,  450,  n. 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1815),  i,  432 
treaty  stipulations  and  subsequent  legislation,  i,  440 
Jackson's  position  with  regard  to  the  French  treaty  of  1831,  i, 

437,  n. 
legislative  authority  in  matter  of  commercial  treaties,  438 
right  of  fishing  in  navigable  watera  of  United  States,  ii,  815,  n. 
limitation  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  307 
an  exponent  of  States'  Rights  doctrines,  i,  32 
reply  to  Story's  **  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,''  i,  82 
report  on  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaties,  i,  439-441 
Tackery  Nathaniel  Beverley 

views  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1815),  i,  482 
Tacker,  St.  George 

on  the  law-making  power,  i,  23,  n. 
author  of  '*  Tucker's  Blackstone,"  i,  32 
"Tucker  Act,''  the,  ii,  300,  n.-302,  n. 
Tunis 

United  States  consular  courts  in,  ii,  338,  n.,  341,  n. 
treaties  with,  ii,  516 
Turkey 

loss  of  the  Dobroutcha,  i,  77,  n. 

territory  conquered  by  Russia  restored  to,  by  Berlin  Congress,  i,  88 
dismemberment  of,  i,  89 
signatory  to  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  i,  89,  n. 
consular  courts  in,  i,  210,  n. ;  ii,  338,  n.,  341,  n.-343,  n.,  345 
Egypt's  treaty-making  power  limited  by,  i,  233,  n. 
mixed  tribunals  in,  ii,  341,  n. 

treaties  with  United  States  (1830),  ii,  338,  n.,  341,  n.,  490:  (1862), 
ii,  341,  n.,  490 
See  also  Egypt;  Ottoman  Empike;  Ottoman  Porte 
Turner,  J. 

cited  as  to  trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which 
extradited,  ii,  273,  n. 
Tuscany 

proclamation  affecting,  ii,  510 
Tuscarora  Indians 

treaty  with  Ogden  and  Fellows  (1838),  ii,  209,  n. 
Tutuila 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  82  n. 
status  of  uncivilized  tribes  in,  ii,  174,  n. 
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treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  72,  n.,  517 
Tyler 

cited  as  to  sovereignty,  i,  20,  n.,  21,  n. 
Tyler,  John 
,       message  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  390,  n. 

Ulpian 

cited  as  to  contractual  powers,  ii,  374,  n. 
Umatilla  Indians 

jurisdiction  over  crimes  within  reservation  of,  ii,  230,  n. 
treaty  with  United  States  (1855),  ii,  230,  n. 
Umbria 

annexed  to  Italy,  i,  84,  n. 
Undelegated  Powers.    See  United  States  CoNSTrruTioy 
Uniformity  Glauses  in  Constitution 

discussed  in  Insular  Cases  by:  Bhowx,  J.,  i,  477, 572;  Fclueb,  Ch.  J^ 

i,  491,  580;  White,  J.,  i,  579 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  on  construction  of,  i.  546 
<<  Union  of  States  " 

views  of  Rufus  King  on  the  term,  i,  310,  n. 
United  Kingdom 

scope  of  term,  i,  24,  n. 
United  Netherlands*    See  Netherlands 
United  States 

government  of,  one  of  deleg:ated,  limited,  or  enumerated  powers,  i,  1 

treaty  relations  with  foreign  governments,  i,  4 

weakness  of  policy   concerning  treaty  stipulations  as  to   matters 

within  State  jurisdiction,  i,  0,  8 
number  of  treaties  with  foieij^  Powers,  i,  8 

nationality  and  sovei-eigrnty.  i,  10,  16,  u.,  17,  28,  31,  n.,  52-^,  60,61, 
72,  80,  ».,  90,  111,  n.,  134,  138,  140,  189,  190,  240,  n.,  242,  243, 
246,  n.,  2o2,  n.,  2r)6,  7i.-25S,  260,  n.,  266,  288,  399,  n.,  535;  ii, 
96,  71. 
list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on,  i,  535 
allegiance  to,  paramount  to  allepance  to  States,  i,  16,  n, 
racial  elements  of  its  nationality,  i,  16,  n. 
acquires  from  Spain  sovereignty  over  Spanish  colonies,  i,  17,  n.   See 

also  Guam;  Philippines;  Porto  Uico;  Spain 
how  to  overcome  difficulty  of  handling  recently  acquired  posses- 

sions,  i,  17,  n. 
dual  system  of  government,  i,  17,  n.,  243 
is  a  nation,  i,  17,  24,  n.,  25,  n.,  28,  81,  w.,  53,  80,  n. 
in  matters  of  foreign  relations:  national,  not  federal,  i,  19 

possesses  and  exercises  every  function  exercisable  by  other  aov- 
ereiirn  governments,  i,  20 
supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  i,  23,  n. 
law-making  power,  how  vested,  i,  23,  n. 
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**  ii  body  politic,  a  state,  a  Dation/'  1,  23,  n, 

the  name  a  source  of  quibbling,  i,  23,  n. 

**  an  organized  body  created  by  the  people  for  governmental  pur- 
poses,*' i,  23,  n. 

definition  and  construction  of  the  term,  i,  24,  n.,  25,  n.,  166 

singular  or  plural,  i,  24,  n.,  27,  28 

all  authority  of,  derived  from  the  people  of  the  States,  i,  26,  n. 

status  of  territory  belonging  to,  outside  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  i,  26,  n. 

judicial  power  as  defined  by  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  terri- 
tory, i,  26,  n, 

as  to  State  matters  and  inteiiial  affairs  are  a  federation,  i,  27 

eras  of  Constitutional  history,  i,  30 

permanency  of  its  institutions,  i,  31,  n. 

right  to  regulate  by  treaty  the  succession  of  property  in  States  as 
to  citizens  of  another  country,  i,  40,  n, 

a  great  nation  exercising  national  functions  through  a  Central  gov- 
ernment, i,  41 

national  unity  a  fundamental  principle,  i,  42,  189,  190 

sovereignty  over  Northwest  Territory  vested  in,  as  a  nation,  i,  52 

vested  with  entire  control  of  international  relations,  i,  55 

right  to  acquire  and  govern  territory,  i,  00,  72,  73,  n.,  77-82,  111,  n., 
114,  117,  118,  128-133,  477,  483,  492,  635,  537 

constitutional  law  in,  i,  09,  n. 

little  fear  of  despotism  in,  i,  70 

security  of  personal  rijjhts  in,  i,  70 

development  from  a  confederation  into  a  nation,  i,  72 

question  as  to  right  to  cede  territory,  i,  73,  n. 

acquisition  of:  Alaska,  i,  75,  n.,  76,  ??.,  79,  82,  n.,  168,  n.,  432;  ii, 
77,  107,  n.,  302,  h.,  366,  n.:  Arizona,  i,  79,  81,  n.:  California, 
i,  73,  n.,  70,  81,  n. ;  ii,  153,  n.,  226,  n, :  Colorado,  i,  81,  n.:  Flor- 
ida, i,  73,  n.,  79-87, 170;  ii,  154,  n.,  155,  n.,  167,  n.,  169,  n.,  206, 
n.,  207,  ?».,  286,  n.,  312,  n.:  Guam,  i,  79,  432,  508-513;  ii,  151, 
n.,  283,  M.:  Guano  Islands,  i,  56,  78,  81,  n.:  Hawaii,  i,  79,  82, 
71.,  87, 118, 219,  n. ;  ii,  151,  n.,  158,  280,  372,  n. :  Horseshoe  Reef, 
i,  76,  70,  81,  n. ;  ii,  372,  n. :  Louisiana,  i,  73,  w.,  79, 80,  w.,  82,  85, 
86;  ii,  3,  «.,  155,  ?i.,  107,  n.,  160,  n.,  206,  n.,218:  Mexican  terri- 
tory, i,  78,  79,  81,  n.,  82,  n.;  ii,  153,  158.  w.,  165,  2P0  (see  also 
names  of  States  and  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico):  Mid. 
way  Islands,  i,  78,  81,  n.:  Xavassa  Islands,  i,  50,  81,  n.:  Ne- 
vada, i,  81,  ;i. :  New  Mexico,  i,  73,  n.,  81,  w. :  Oregon,  i,  78,  80, 
n.,  81,  n. :  Papo-Pago,  i,  82,  n. :  Pearl  River  Harbor,  i,  440,  n. : 
Philippine  Islands,  i,  79,  432;  ii,  78,  151,  W.-153,  n.;  Porto 
Rico,  i,  79,  432,  409,  507-513;  ii,  151,  r?.,  190,  283,  n.:  Samoan 
Islands,  i,  82,  n, ;  ii,  280;  territory  from  Spain, !,  80,  n.,  82,  n.; 
ii,  151,  n.  et  s^q.,  167,  n.:  Texas,  i,  79,  81,  n.,  87:  Tutuila,  i, 
82,  n.:  Utah,  i,  81,  n. 
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title  to  present  domain,  i,  79 

treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  close  of  Revolutionary  war,  i,  80,  m. 

growth  of  its  domain,  i,  80,  n. 

boundary  between  Canada  and,  i,  80,  n. 

negotiations  with  Spain  for  part  of  Philippine  Archipelago,  i,  82,  n. 

has  never  asked  consent  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  i,84 

guardian  of  teiTitorial  interests  in  Western  hemispheie,  i,  88 

acquisitions  of  territory  by,  not  objected  to  by  other  Powers,  i,  88 

defends  American  territory  from  acquisition  by  other  Powers  by 
means  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  89 

negotiations  with  Russia  regarding  Russian  interests  on  the  north. 
west  coast,  i,  90,  n.,  97,  n. 

attitude  toward  European  affaire  and  governments,  i,  90,  n.,  91,  n., 
95,  n.,  110,  n. 

attitude  toward  Spain  in  South  American  struggles,  i,  91,  n.,  92,  n., 
94,  n.,  97,  /!.,  99,  n. 

its  *'  traditional  policy  iu  regard  to  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere," i,  96,  n. 

negotiations  with  Eugland  in  regaixl  to  South  American  republics, 
i,  97,  n. 

complications  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Central  American 
affairs  and  the  enlistment  question,  i,  100,  n.,  104,  n. 

the  Panama  Congress,  i,  102,  n. 

proposed  agreement  by  Great  Britain  and  France  with,  in  regard 
to  Cuba,  i,  104,  n, 

relations  with  Great  Britain  concerning  Trans-Isthmian  communi- 
cations, i,  104,  n.  See  also  Trans-Isthmian  Communica- 
tions 

attitude  with  regard  to,  and  relations  with,  Cuba,  i,  104,  n.,  173-170, 

187 

attitude  toward  French  interference  in  Mexico,  i,  105,  n, 

forbids  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  foreijjn  Pt)wer,  i,  105,  108 

refuses  to  give  disclaimer  as  to  Cuba,  i,  107 

acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  i,  110,  n, 

recent  acquisitions  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  110,  n. 

its  sovereign  rights  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  sovereign  states, 
i,  111,  7?. 

right  to  acquire  territory  in  payment  of  indemnities,  i.  111,  n. 

thwarts  Napoleon  Ill's  Mexican  scheme,  i,  113 

tripartite  agreement  regarding  Samoa,  i,  113 

"traditional  policy''  of  non-interference  in  foreign  affairs,  i,  114, 
115,  n. 

'*  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  questions,*' i,  114. 
115,  n. 

opposition  to  territorial  expansion  within,  i,  116 

**  power  to  levy  war,  concliule  peace,  contract  alliances,  and  estab- 
lish commerce,''  i,  117 
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extension  of  boundaries  of,  a  question  for  political,  not  judicial  de- 
partment, i,  117 

status  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest,  occupation,  and  cession,  i, 
120,  127 

popular  support  of  expansion  doctrines,  i,  134 

skill  of  diplomats  in  treaty -making,  i,  134 

pre-eminence  among  nations  of  the  earth,  i,  134,  337,  338 

expansion  the  cornerstone  of  prosperity,  i,  135 

overcoming  of  prejudices  and  jealousies  in,  i,  135 

added  glory  of,  shared  by  the  Stites,  i,  135 

dual  citizenship  of  citizens  of,  i,  135 

loyalty  and  patriotism  in,  i,  130 

relations  with  foreign  Powers  as  to  recently  acquired  territory, 
i,  139 

position  in  Cuba,  i,  139 

recognized  as  national  unit  by  other  Powers,  i,  140 

power  of  enforcing  compliance  by  States  with  treaty  stipulations, 
i,  141, 142 

the  internal  compact  and  foreign  Powers,  i,  145,  146 

act  conferring  Federal  jurisdiction  in  cases  similar  to  McLeod's, 
i,  148 

contention  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  violations  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions by  States,  i,  166 

status  of  territory  conquered  by  military  forces  of,  i,  167 

considered  in  all  treaties  as  one  nation,  i,  189,  n. 

treaties  between  Indians  and,  i,  193,  n. 

its  members  not  strictly  sovereign  States,  i,  195 

individual  members,  by  Federal  compact,  lose  corporate  existence 
as  subjects  of  international  law,  i,  197,  n. 

a  supreme  Federal  government,  i,  198,  n. 

private  property  abandoned  by  treaty  of  peace  subject  of  indemnity, 
i,  liOO,  n. 

limitations  (»n  treaty-making  powers  of  the  Executive,  i,  201,  203,  n. 

independence  acliieved  by,  i,  207,  n. 

reciprocity  neg;otiations  with  Canada,  i,  212,  n. 

fisheries  negotiations  with  Cana«la,  i,  212,  7J.-214,  n. 

the  Anglo-American  Joint   High  roinmission,  i,  213,  ?*.,  21-1,  n. 

agreement  with  Great  Britain  (1817)  regarding  naval  vessels  on 
Great  Lakes,  i,  214,  n. 

territorial  oriijjin  of  States,  i,  215 

treatj'-makinj^  I)ower  vested  in  Central  government,  i,  216-219,  391, 
392.     See  also  Trkaty-Makixo  Power 

obligation  to  recognize  treaties  made  by  Texas  .and  Hawaii  before 
annexation,  1,  219 

treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  i,  231,  n.    See  also  Treaties 

neutrality  of,  during  Texas's  strngi^le  for  independence,  i,  232 

improper  use  of  treaty-making  power  in  negotiations  with  Indians, 
i,  233,  71. 
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treaty-making  power  one  of  the  greatest  possessed  by,  i,  234 

conception  and  birth  of,  i,  238 

co-ordinate  births  of  unity  and  independence  in  national  and  polit- 
ical history,  i,  230 

title,  **  United  States  of  America"  indicates  nationality,  i,  240,  n. 

sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  passed  directly  to  people  of,  i,  242, 
246,  n. 

a  fedei-ation  in  regard  to  internal  affairs,  i,  243 

a  nation  in  regard  to  external  i*elations,  1,  243 

existed  as  an  independent  nation  prior  to  transformation  of  many 
Colonies  into  States,  i,  243 

one  people,  i,  242,  246,  n. 

under  Articles  of  Confederation,  existed  as  a  sovereign  power  from 
necessities  of  the  emergency,  i,  244 

principles  established  by  treaties  with  France,  i,  261 

advantages  derived  by  all  States  under  treaties  with  France,  i,  262 

secures,  by  early  treaties,  important  rights  not  generally  i-ecog- 
nized,  i,  263,  7i. 

treaties  with  France  concluded  pri(»r  to  final  ratification  of  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  i,  265 

question  of  construction  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  i,  268, 
n.  et  seq, 

seeks  enforcement  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  i,  208,  n, 

charges  against,  of  violating  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  i, 
268,  n.,  287,  n.,  398 

answerable  to  foreign  Powers  for  acts  of  individual  States,  i,  274, 
n.,  287,  n. 

Articles  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and,  i,  275,  28:^,  n, 

boundaries  set  forth  in  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783),  i,  276,  n. 

policy  of  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  during  war,  i,  279 

comnierrial  relations  in  178:5,  i,  280 

contemplated  treaties  with  Spain  and  France  (1776),  i,  280,  n, 

attitude  regarding  Declaration  of  Paris,  i,  284,  n.\  ii,  369,  n. 

retrograde  from  unity,  i,  286 

independence  of,  recojjnized  by  Great  Britain,  i,  286,  290,  292,  n. 

disregard  of  national  obligations  by  States,  i,  287 

dangers  of  disintegration,  i,  288 

sovereignty  at  one  time  merely  theoretical,  i,  288 

union  the  keynote  of  safety,  i,  290,  209,  330 

a  strong  national  government  essential  to,  i,  291,  n. 

early  difficulties  through  State  infractions  of  treaties,  i,  300 

judicial  power  covers  cases  arising  under  treaties,  i,  327,  328 

adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  300 

necessity  of  central  treaty-making  power  to  strengthen  commercial 
relations,  i,  331 

violations  of  treaties  by,  i,  3."}6 

negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  concerning  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  i,  358 
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failure  to  pay  debt  to  France,  i,  356,  357 

southern  boundary  under  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  (1788), 

i,  359,  71. 
treaty-making  power  of,  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  i,  383 
the  Union  answerable  to  foreign  Powers  for  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, i,  385 
treaty-making  power  of  National  government  necessary  for  peace 

of  Union,  i,  38  j 
failure  of  plan  of  urging  State  legislation  to  enforce  treaties,  i,  391 
lack  of  confidence  in,  by  foreign  Powers,  i,  392 

confidence  restored,  i,  392 
the  separate  Stiitea  an  entity  under  the  Constitution,  i,  392,  n.. 
power  to  punish  offences  against  international  law,  i,  399,  n, 
declare  treaty  with  France  void  in  1798,  i,  401,  n. 
form  of  government  cannot  be  changed  by  treaty,  i,  409 
policy  of  urging  legislation  upon  the  States,  i,  410,  411 
power  to  protect  manufactures  discussed,  i,  418,  419,  n. 
strained  relations  with  Great  Britain  (1794),  i,  421,  424 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  concerning  blockades,  captured 

vessels,   confiscation,  contraband  of  war,  and  debts  (1794), 

i,  421,  71.,  422,  71. 
occupation  of  Western  forts  by  Great  Britain,  i,  422 
friendship  for  France,  i,  424 
excitement  over  the  Jay  Treaty,  i,  424 
uniform  exercise  of  good  faith  by,  in  regard  to  treaty  stipulations, 

i,  431 
the  Halifax  fisheries  award,  i,  431,  n. 
reciprocity  with:  Canada,  ii,  71 :  Germany,  ii,  373,  ». :  Hawaii,  (1875), 

i,  439:  (1884),  i,  4M0,  440:  Italy,  ii,  373,  n. 
legislation  as  to  claims  of  citizens  under  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898), 

i,441 
relinquishes  claims  against  Spain,  i,  442,  7i. 

question  as  to  status  of  Pliilip]>ines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam,  i,  443 
status   of  claims   of  citizens   of,  against  foreign   governments,  i, 

443,  71. 
right  to  release  foreign  governments  by  treaty  from  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  i,  44:5,  /*. 
rights  of  such  citizens  asjainst  United  Stites,  i,  44:5,  7i. 
municipal  laxity  will  not  relievo  from  treaty  obligations,  i,  447,  n. 
not  liable  for  tro:ity  not  ratified  by  Senate,  i,  447,  n. 
never  relieved  from  treaiy  ol>ligati«m8  by  Supreme  Court,  i,  401 
citizens  cannot  obtain  redress  for  failure  of  government  to  fulfil 

treaty  stipulations,  i,  4.'»1,  452 
unexpected  events  calling  fi)r  change  in  national  p(»licy,  i,  455 
declared   by  Congress  (1708)  freed  from  treaty  obligations  toward 

France,  i,  450 
condition  when  Constitution  framed  referred  to  by  Brown,  J.,  in 

Dowries  vs.  Bidvoellf  i,  480 
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views  of  White,  J.,  in  Downes  vr.  Bldwell,  as  to:  relation  of  Porto 
Rioo  to,  i,  483 
incorporation  of  acquired  territory  into,  i,  485 
power  to  buy  and  sell  territory,  i,  4i:>0,  487 
limitations  on  acquisition  and  disposal  of  territory,  i,  488 
Tiews  of  Gbat,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  as  to:  authority  over 
TeiTitories,  i,  489,  490 
how  people  represented  in  government  and  disposition  of  con- 
quered territory,  i,  490 
▼lews  of  Fuller,  Cb.  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to:  meaning  of 
"  throughout  United  States,"  i,  492 
the  Constitution  source  of  national  power,  i,  492 
▼lews  of  Hablan,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bhlwell,  as  to  jurisdiction  of, 

over  Porto  Rico,  i,  495 
▼lews  of  Bbown,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Casey  as  to:  powers  of,  daring 
militaiy  occupation  of  territory,  i,  497  et  seq. 
extension  of  laws  of,  to  territory  under  military  occupation,  i, 

500 
powers  of  courts  established  in  occupied  territoty,  i.  500 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Canes  ou:  effect  of 
fundamental  limitations  upon  Congressional  government  of 
territories,  i,  549 
effect  of  first  ten  amendments  to  Constitution  on  Federal  and 

State  laws,  i,  549 
suability  of,  by  citizens  and  aliens,  i,  550 
control  of  foreign  relations  and  national  unity,  i,  553 
effect  of  Constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes  on  citizenship,  birth, 

and  allegiance,  i,  556 
construction  of  Indian  treaties  and  effect  on  laws  of  States  and 
statutes  of,  i,  562 
foreign  relations  entrusted  to  Central  government,  ii,  5 
right  to  make  treaties  in  regard  to  State  matters,  ii,  9 
citizens  of,  not  to  be   reputed  avbains  in  France,  and  freed  from 

droit  de  detraction,  ii,  15,  Ji.,  16 
rights  of  French  subjects  in,  under  treaty  of  1778,  ii,  19,  20 
property  rights  of  Swiss  citizens  in,  ii,  20,  21 
no  limitation  on  power  of,  ii,  21 

Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  part  of  the  law  of  every  State,  ii,  22 
property  rights  of  French  citizens  in.  ii.  22,  23 
relations  with  Indians,  ii,   35,  «.,  207,  200,  215,  216,  219,  n.,  221,  n., 

224,  n.,  22t5,  n.-228  «. 
convention  at  Wiirtemberg  for  abolition  of  droit  d^aubaine  and  im- 
migration taxes,  ii,  40.  n. 
efforts  in  favor  of  liberal  coininercial  relations,  ii,  77,  n. 
questions  as  to  good  faith  of  nation  in  obscrvanre  of  treaties  referred 

to  Congress  and  the  Executive,  ii.  86 
difference  between  State  laws  and  statutes  of,  which  violate  trea- 
ties; the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  ii,  87  et  seq. 
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are  a  Dation,  in  regard  to  dealings  with  foreign  goyemmeDts,  ii, 
96,  n. 

power  to  expel,  exclude,  and  deport  aliens  and  regulate  immigra- 
tion, ii,  96,  n.,  07,  ?i.,  103,  n.,  104,  n..  Ill,  112,  122,  n.,  259,  279 

powers  of  government  delegated  in  trust  to,  and  incapable  of  trans- 
fer to  any  other  parlies,  ii,  100,  n. 

commencement  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  in  war  of  1812,  ii, 
124,  w. 

declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  ii,  125,  n. 

state  of  war  with  Fi-ance  in  1800,  ii,  125,  n. 

declaration  of  war  against  Spain  (1898),  ii,  125,  ?i. 

termination  of  Civil  War,  ii,  125,  126 

abrogation  of  treaties  with  France,  ii,  130,  n.,  132 

treaties  with  Spain  annulled  by  war  of  1898,  ii,  131,  n. 

question  of  abrogation  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain  after  war  of 
1812,  ii,  131,  n. 

the  trans-Isthmian  canal  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  ii,  1*38 

tacit  disavowal  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  tlie  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  ii,  139,  n. 

right  to  establish  consular  courts,  ii,  140  et  aeq. 

Constitution  ordains  a  government  **  for  the  United  Stateaof  Amer- 
ica/* and  not  for  countries  outside  their  limits,  ii,  140,  ii., 
142,  n. 

extension  of  boundaries  by  treaties  of  cession  of  territory,  ii,  150 

acquisitions  of  territory  by  reciprocal  legislation,  ii,  150,  w. 

status  of  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  ii,  152,  n. 

may  determine  how  to  treat  those  fighting  in  the  Philippines 
against  its  authority,  ii,  152,  n. 

has  only  twice  acquired  territory  through  war,  ii,  153 

declines  to  assume  debts  of  Spain  on  account  of  Cuba  or  Philip- 
pines, ii,  157,  n. 

question  of  extent  of  power  over  its  territories,  ii,  168,  n, 

treaty  stipulation  regarding  allegiance  of  Spaniards  in  territory 
ceded  to,  ii,  171,  n. 

power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  or  conquest  includes  right  to 
prescribe  status  of  inhabitants,  ii,  172,  n. 

on  acquisition  of  territory  with  inhabitants,  unless  treaty  fixes 
status,  they  become  United  States  subjects,  but  not  citizens, 
ii,  176,  n. 

power  to  make  treaty  stipulations  regarding  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  arises  from  national  sovereignty,  ii,  176,  n. 

public  land  in  ceded  territory  passes  to,  on  cession,  ii,  181 

vesting  in,  of  lands  in  C<alifornia  whose  owners  had  not  complied 
with  act  of  1851  passed  to  carry  Mexican  treaty  into  effect, 
ii,  181,  182,  >i. 

adjudication  of  land  titles  in,  ii,181,  n.,  182,  n. 

international  law  an  element  of  the  law  of,  ii,  185-187 
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change  of  sovereignty  to,  and  not  from,  ii,  189  et  seq, 

settlement  of  Northeastern  boundary,  ii,  191,  n.-193,  m,  387 

sole  judge  as  to  treatment  and  rights  of  inhabitants  of  territory 
ceded  to,  ii,  192 
conversely,  in  territory  ceded  by  United  States,  similar  right 
attaches  to  new  sovereign,  ii,  192 

cessions  of  territory  by,  ii,  192 

question  as  to  power  to  cede  national  or  State  territory,  ii,  192,  193 

cession  of  territory,  now  Texas,  to  Spain,  ii,  193,  n. 

number  of  treaties  made  with  Indians,  ii,  200 

succeeded,  as  to  Indians,  to  all  authority  exercised  over  them  by 
Great  Britiiu,  France,  and  Spain,  ii,  205,  206 

absolute  title  t<.)  all  lands  in  Indian  country  vested  in,  subject  to  In- 
dian right  of  possession,  ii,  207,  n. 

right  to  extinguisli  Indian  right  of  possession,  ii,  207,  n. 

extent  of  treaty-making  power  discussed  in  Cherokee  Nation  Cases, 
ii,  208 

sanctions  treaty  between  States  and  Indians,  ii,  208,  n.,  209,  n. 

repurchase  of  Indian  reservations  by,  ii,  219 

ultimate  title  to  Indian  lands  in,  ii,  226,  n. 

question  of  power  to  dispose  of  territory  of  State  without  tatter's 
consent,  ii,  239,  391 

powera  and  duties  of,  limited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  ii,  252,  n. 

question  of  rights  of  foreign  force  lauded  in,  with  permission  of 
United  States  government,  ii,  250,  n.,  257,  n. 

rights  of  persons  held  for  extradition  from,  ii,  261 

controversy  with  Great  Britain  regarding  trials  of  prisoners  for  of- 
fences other  than  those  for  which  extradited,  ii,  268  et  seq. 

cessions  of  territory  to,  by  various  nations,  ii,  280 

no  power  to  exchide  or  tleport  citizens,  ii,  280 

exercise  of  right  of  eminent  domain  under  treaty-making  power,  ii, 
283 

claims  of  citizens  of,  against  foreign  country,  extinguished  by  treaty, 
ii,  283 
no  redress  for  this,  except  by  action  of  Congress,  ii,  283 

extinguishment  of  claims  of  citizens  of,  against  foreign  govern- 
ments, ii,  285,  293-29."),  314 
constitutional  remedy  for  such  taking  of  private  property  for 
public  use,  ii,  285 

status  of  international  claims  by  citizens  of,  ii,  286,  lu,  et  seq. 

cannot  be  sued  for  debt,  ii,  287,  n. 

Geneva  awards,  ii,  288-201 

claims  of  British  subjects  against,  decided  by  Mixed  Commission, 
ii.  202 

may  be  sued  by  British  citizen  in  Court  of  Claims,  ii,  295,  n.,  299,  n, 

power  to  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain  in  Territories  a£fected 
by  Indian  treaties,  ii,  296,  n. 
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claims  of  citizens  of,  a<^inst  foreign  governments,  determined  by 
international,  not  municipal  law,  ii,  298,  21)9 

except  where  so  provided  by  Congress,  cannot  be  sued,  ii,  299,  n. 

acquisition  of  Florida,  ii,  299,  n. 

claims  of  citizens  of,  assumed  by,  ii,  303 

interest  not  allowed  on  claims  against,  unless  stipulated,  ii,  306,  n. 

right  to  set  aside  awards  made  by  commission,  based  upon  false  tes- 
timony, ii,  300,  n. 

claims:  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  against,  ii,  313,  n. 
of  United  States  citizens  against,  ii,  313,  n. 
arising  out  of  the  '*  Maine  "  explosion,  ii,  313,  n. 
of  citizens  of  foreign  (rovernmeuts  against,  ii,  313,  n. 

paramount  rights  over  lands  under  water  and  fisheries,  on  lakes,  ii, 
314,  318,  ». 

fishery  treaties  with  Great  Britain  as  they  affect  State  ownership 
of  fisheries,  ii,  314-321 

bailers  State  fishery  rights  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  recip- 
rocal rights,  ii,  315 

cannot  regulate  lake  or  deep-sea  fisheries  in  absence  of  treaty  stip- 
ulations, ii,  315 

question  of  power  to  regulate  fisheries  in  boundary  waters  under 
tre.'ity-making  power,  ii,  316,  n. 

power  to  regulate  fisheries  under  treaty-making  power  of  Consti- 
tution, ii,  321,  71. 

necessity  for  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and,  in  order  thoroughly 
to  protect  and  regulate  fisheries,  ii,  321,  n. 

question  as  to  right  of,  to  grant  to  aliens,  by  treaty,  right  to  fish  in 
State  waters,  ii,  322,  n. 

regulation  of  descent  of  property  by,  under  States*  laws,  ii,  322,  n. 

former  lack  of  right  to  extrudite  criminals,  ii,  323,  n. 

right  established  under  treaty-making  power,  ii,  323,  n. 

necessity  of  legislation  by,  to  validate  treaty  made  concerning  fish- 
eries, ii,  324,  n. 

history  of  treaty  relations  with  foreign  countries  concerning  trade- 
marks and  patents,  ii,  325,  n. 

consular  courts  of  foreign  countries  in,  ii,  329 

foreign  nations  cannot  establish  tribunals  within  limits  of,  without 
consent  of  government,  ii,  329,  330,  /».,  345,  n, 

establishment  of  consular  courts  in  foreign  countries  by,  ii,  338- 
340,  346 

no  absolutely  unlimited  power  exists  in,  ii,  350 

tripartite  division  of  government  of,  ii,  358,  n. 

declai-ation  of  neutrality  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  ii,  359,  n. 

control  of  the  people  over  misuse  of  governmental  powers,  ii,  363, 
364 

weight  and  infiuence  of  public  opinion  in,  ii,  364 

extent  of  residuum  of  power  in  the  people,  ii,  364 
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agi*eement  with  Great  Britain  (1817)  as  to  naval  forces  on  UUlos,  ii, 

371,  n. 
claims  against  Spain  settled  by  protocol,  ii,  371,  n. 
armistice  with  Great  BriUiin  at  end  of  Revolutionary  war,  ii,  371,  n. 
faith  and  honor  not  affected  by  refusai  of  Senate  to  ratify  treaties, 

ii,  373 
powers  of  plenipotentiaries  in  Treaty    of  Paris  (Spain — 1808),  ii, 

373,  n. 
power  of  i-atifying  or  rejecting  treaties  vested  in  Senate,  ii,  375,  n. 
distaste  for  foreign  enterprises,  ii,  379,  a. 
no  authority  save  that  derived  from  the  Ck)nstitution,  ii,  384 
party  to  international  conventions,  ii,  522 
as  to  treaty-making  power,  see  Treaty-Making  Power 
for  traaties  entered  into  by,  see  Treaties,  and  the  names  of  the 

various  countries 
See  also  States  (of  the  Ukion),  and  the  names  of  the  several 

States 
United  States  and  Mexican  Mixed  Commission,  ii,  302,  n. 
United  States  Army 

right  of  Congiess  to  control,  cannot  be  nullified  by  treaty,  i,  447,  «. 
supplies  for,  free  under  war  tariff  of  1847;  White,  J.,  in  Downcs 

vs.  Bidwell,  U  484 
United  States  vs.  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings.     See  Foubtkkn  Dia- 
mond Rings 
United  States  Congress 

action  of,  limited  by  Supreme  Court,  i,  3,  n. 

legislation  concerning  Guano  Islands,  i,  4,  n, 

power  to  enforce  treaty  stipulations,  i,  6 

its  composition  and  law-making  power,  i,  24,  n.,  26,  n. 

consent  of,  necessary  before  any  State  can  make  any  agreement 

with  another  State  or  with  foreign  Power,  i,  35,  n. 
fundamental  rather    than  constitutional  limitations  frequently  the 

only  check  upon  action  of,  i,  64 
compared,  as  to  powers  in    national  matters,  with  Parliament  of 

Great  Britain,  i,  07 
difference  between  a(?t  of  Parliament  and  act  of,  as  to  matters  cov- 

ei-ed  by  Constitution,  i,  68 
popular  control  over,  i,  70,  479;  ii.  363 
power  to  govern  acquired  territory,  i,  117,  472,  476,  479,  481:  ii,  281 

question  as  to  limit;Uions,  i,  118,  479 
right  to  h^gislate  for,  and  impose  duties  on  imports  from,  territory 

ceded  to  and  in  possession  of  United  St  ites,  i,  124.  127,  443,  n. 
not  bound,  ns  to  ceded  territory,  by  constitutional   limitations  as 

to  unif«>rmity  of  imposts,  i,  127 
power  over  Territories  general  and  plenaiT,  i,  128-130 
fundamental  limitations  on  power  to  legislate  for  Territories,  i, 

129,  130 
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vested,  by  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  with  power  to  determine  civil 

and  political  rights  of  native  inhabitants  of  territory  acquired 

from  Spain,  i,  131;  ii,  171,  n.,  1T7,  n.,  232,  281,  >». 
views  of  Whitb  and  Gkay,  JJ.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  489, 

490 
use  of  the  term  **  country,"  i,  107 
must  establish  as  domestic  newly  acquired  foreign  ports  before 

they  can  be  regarded  as  domestic,  i,  171 
the  Teller  Resolution,  i,  173,  n. 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  i,  175,  n. 
action  in  the  Neely  Case^  i,  177 
treaty-makinj?  power  vested  in,  by  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  218, 

206,  270,  n.,  31)0,  399,  n. 
charged  with  legislation  for  Hawaii,  i,  219,  n. 
early  functions  of  sovereignty  exercised  by,  i,  230 
never  irresolute  or  weak  in  asserting  Federal  powers,  i,  252 
first  meeting  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  257,  ?i.,  260 
assumes  treaty-mnking  power  as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  i,  259 
extent  of  treaty-makiug  power  of,  fully  apfireci.itcd  by  States,  i,  266 
to  recommend  to  State  legislatures  to  make  restitution  of  confis- 
cated British  estates,  i,  277,  2S7,  n. 
I>ower  of  entertaining  appeals  in  prize  causes,  i,  283 
recommends  States  to   piu$s  acts  repealing  legislation  conflicting 

with  treaties,  i,  287,  ».,  398 
ratified  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britiiin,  i,  292,  n. 
movement  iu,  for  revision  of  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  294,  n. 
records  of,  i,  295,  n. 

limited  powers  under  the  Confederation,  i,  300,  398 
proposition,  in  Constitutional  (Convention,  to  vest  a  negative  power 

in,  i,  303,  ?i.-30.>,  314,  318 
methods  of  election  to,  discussed  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i, 

313 
decrees  ratification  of  Constitution  by  Stnte  conventions,  i,  340 
proposal  to  vest  treaty-making  power  in,  i,  347,  350,  n. 
views  of  Madison  on  the  powers  t)f,  i,  302,  3tS0,  381 
declares  Kliode  Island  a  State  of  the  Union,  i,  305,  7i. 
declares  N^orth  ('arolina  a  State  of  the  Union,  i,  305,  7i.,  370,  n. 
regulation  of  commerce  vested  iu,  i,  380,  381,  -178;  ii,  20,  97,  n., 

121,  n. 
powers  of  legislation  laid  under  several  Constitutional  restrictions, 

i,  395,  396,  399,  n.,  400,  n. 
when  legislation  by,  necessary  to  execute  provisions  of  a  treaty,  i, 

400,  n. 
power  to  declare  war,  i,  401,  ».,  503;  ii,  83,  123,  300 
power  to  pass  laws  qualifying  or  annullinsi  a  treaty,  i,  401,  n. 
instance  of  French  treaty  in  1798,  i,  401,  n.,  456 

48 
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proposal  of  legislation  by,  negativing  State  laws  contravening  trea- 
ties, i,  403 

protests  against  States*  theory  of  treaty  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention, i,  406 

cannot  be  deprived,  by  treaty,  of  powers  granted  by  Constitution, 
i,  400 

legislates  for  matters  legislative  in  character,  i,  409 

power  to  pass  laws  addressed  directly  to  separate  States,  i,  400 

sanction  of,  not  essential  to  execution  of  treaties,  i,  410 

has  no  power  to  negotiate  treaties,  i,  414 

views  of  J.  K  Tucker  as  to  influence  in  treaty- making,  i,  415 

meeting  of  first,  under  the  Constitutiun,  i,  418 

first  legislation  by,  i,  418,  419,  n. 

message  from  President  Washington  to,  concerning  strained  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  i,  422 

passes  appropriation  bill  to  carry  Jay  treaty  into  effect,  i,  422,  a. 

debate  on  Jay  treaty,  i,  424-430 

question  as  to  action  by,  to  carry  treaties  into  effect,  i,  423,  429  et 
seq.,  472,  473;  ii.  66,  139  et  seq,,  322,  n. 

necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  consent  of  both  Houses  to  treaties,  i, 
439 

question  of  necessity  of  sanction  of,  to  validate  treaties  involving 
duties,  i,  440,  457,  7i. 

provision  for  reports  to,  of  matters  concerning  Philippine  govern- 
ment, i,  441,  n. 

obligation  of  treaties  upon,  i,  444  et  neq, 

question  as  to  power  to  frustrate  and  abrogate  treaties,   i,  440  et 
8fq.;  ii,  121,  n.,  122,  n.,  184,  «.,  382 

constitutional  pi-erogatives  of,  cannot  be  invaded  by  treaties,  i, 
447,  n. 

violation  of  treaty  by  act  of,  after  ratification,  i,  450 

necessity  for  legislation  by,  to  effectuate  treaties  involving  change 
of  tariff,  i,  450 

burden  of  violation  of  treaties  thrown  on,  i,  451 

courts  bound  by  laws  enacted  by,  i,  452 

treaties  subject  to  legislation  of,  i,  455 

participation  of  both  Houses  in  the  treaty-makin<r  power,  i,  456 

discussion  as  to  control  of  House  of  Represeiiialives  over  tarilT  laws 
and  treaty  stipulations  affecting  tariff,  i,  457,  n. 

what  legislation  necessary  to  convert  a  foreign  country  into  domes- 
tic territory,  i,  458 

failure  to  le<:islato  for  reciprocity  with  Mexico  under  treaty  of 
1883,  i,  458 

Resolution  for  publication  of  Insular  Cases  Record,  i,  465 

retroactive  acts  beyond  power  of;  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  B/d- 
toeW,  i,  474 
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views  of  WiiiTii:,  J.,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to:  power  to  legislate 
for  Porto  Rico,  i,  482 
power  to  regulate  territory  under  military  occupancy  of  United 

States,  i,  484 
constitutionality  of  war  tariff  of  1847,  i,  484 
consent  of   Congress  necessary  to  incorporate  territory  into 

United  States,  i,  489 
intention  of  Congress  incorporating  Porto  Rico   into  United 
States,  i,  489 
views  of  Gkat,  J.,  in  Bownes  vs.  Bidwellj  as  to:  power  to  regulate 
customs,  i,  489,  490 
necessity  for  action  to  extend  civil  government  of  United  States 

over  conquered  territory,  i,  490 
share  in  government  and  disposition  of  conquered  territory, 

i,  490 
control  over  commerce  of  Philippine  Islands;  stipulations  in 
treaty  of  1898  (Spain),  i,  490 
views  of  Fuller,  Ch.   J.,  in  Doiones  vs.  Bidwdl,  as  to:  source  of 
power  when  legislating  for  Porto  Rico,  i,  491 
extent  of  power  when  legislating  for  Territories,  i,  491,  492 
as  to  power  over  ceded  territory,  i,  492,  493 
treaty  not  being  able  to  enlarge  powers  beyond  Constitutional 

limits,   i,  493 
extent  of  power  to  carry  laws  into  effect,  i,  494 
views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  First  Booley  Case,  as  to:  power  to  levy  du- 
ties in  Porto  Rico,  i,  496 
legislation  of,  iiecessiiry  to  impose  duties  on  goods  to  and  from 
Porto  Rico  after  ratification  of  treaty,  i,  501 
Joint  Resolution  annexing  Hawaiian  Islands  (in  full),  i,  513^15 
for  Constitutional  provisions  affecting,  see  Constitution  (in  full),  i, 

519-534 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  I nsnlar  Cases  on:  effect  of 
fundamental   limitations   upon   power  to  govern  territory, 
i,  549 
power  of,  over  treaties,  i,  558 
views  of  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  as  to: 
effect  of  resolutions,  i,  565,  5()6 
power  of,  over  ceded  territory,  i,  506,  567 
powers  as  to  treaties  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond 

Rings  Casp,  i,  508 
power  to  impose  duties  in  Porto  Rico  under  Foraker  Act  sustained 
by  Brown,  J.,  in   Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  569;  White,  J.,  in 
same,  i,  573;  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  same,  dissents,  i,  579 
views  of  Brow'n,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case  as  to:  powers  of  taxa- 
tion of  commerce,  i,  570 
distinction  in  its  powers  to  legislate  for  Territories,  i,  673 
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powers  to  tax  commerce  discussed  by  Whitk,  J.,  and  Fui^LiXB,  Ch. 
J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  573,  579 

anti-Cbiuese  legislation  by,  ii,  25  et  »eq.,  01,  ii.-93,  n. 

futility  of  applications  to  States  to  pass  laws  validating  treaties, 
li,  40 

value  of  debates  io,  as  contemporaneous  opinions  upon  legal  mean- 
ings of  words,  ii,  58,  ii. 

subsequent  act  of,  may  supei*sede  prior  treaty,  ii,  64,  84-86,  96,  n., 
134,  332,  n. 

necessity  of  legislation  by,  to  validate  treaties,  ii,  65,  67,  71,  72,  n., 
77,  124 

may  modify  or  repeal  treaty  legislation,  ii,  68,  70 

power  to  annul  ti-eaties,  ii,  72,  n.,  73,  n.,  75,  n. 

power  of  legislation,  ii,  74,  n. 

question  of  intention  when  enacting  legislation  conflicting  witli 
treaties,  ii,  75,  n. 

duty,  wbere  legislation  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  treaty,  to  pass 
laws,  ii,  77,  124,  147,  n. 
bcrein  Congress  bas  never  failed,  ii,  147,  n. 

acts  of,  can  be  supei-seded  by  subsequent  treaties,  ii,  84--86,  96,  n., 
134 

redress  of  wrongs  wrougbt  by  violations  of  treaties  rests  witb,  ii, 
85,  n. 

questions  as  to  good  fnitli  of  nation  in  observance  of  treaties  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Executive  and,  ii,  86 

acts  of,  on  subject)- within  legislative  power,  as  binding  upon  courts 
as  treaty  on  same  subject,  ii,  93,  n. 

warning  to,  by  courts,  that  China  might  make  reclamations  for  vio- 
lations of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  95,  96 

act  exchiding  Chinese  constitutional,  and,  to  extent  of  conflict 
witli  existing  treaties,  abrogated  the  latter,  ii,  96,  n. 

power  to  depute  determination  of  facts  concerning  aliens'  rights  to 
an  executive  officer,  ii,  08.  n..  104,  n.,  122,  71. 

provisions  of  act  of,  if  constitutional,  clear,  and  explicit,  must  be 
upheld  by  courts  even  if  in  contravention  of  earlier  treaty, 
ii,  103,  /I.,  10."),  n. 

right  to  provide  system  of  registration  and  identification  of  aliens, 
ii,  103,  )i.,  105,  n. 

power  to  expel  or  exclude  aliens,  ii,  103,  n.,  107,  n.-llO,  n..  Ill, 
112,  121,  71.-123,  n. 

may  call  in  aid  of  judiciary  to  ascertain  contested  facts  on  whicb 
aliens'  rii^hts  may  depend,  ii,  105,  n. 

delegation  of  authority  by,  ii,  107,  n. 

power  of  naturalization  vested  exclusively  in,  ii,  110,  n. 

has  no  power  to  abridge  rights  conferred  by  Constitution  upon  nat- 
uralized citizens,  ii,  112,  n. 
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nullification  of  treaty-making  power  by,  ii,  123 

military  and  naval  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  ii,  123,  n., 

124,  n. 
sole  power  to  appropriate  money  for  war  purposes,  ii,  124 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  June  18,  1812,  ii,  124,  n. 
8Ui)erse8sion,  modification,  or  abrogation  of  treaties  by  subsequent 

conflicting^  acts  of,  ii,  1J9  et  scq. 
views  of  the  author  on  power  to  abrogate  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 

ii,  139 
extent  to  which  it  can  delegate  power  to  Executive,  ii,  144,  n. 
function  to  decide  political  questions,  ii,  146,  n. 
action  for:  annexation  of  Hawaii,  ii,  151,  n. 

admission  of  Texas,  ii,  1.'>1,  w.,  :n2,  n. 
not  bound  by  some  C'oiistitutional  limitations  in  legislating  for 

Territories,  ii,  167,  n, 
question  for  Supreme   Court  whether  treaty-making  power  can 

annex  territory  and  reserve  to   Ctmgress  right  to  establish 

status  of  inhabitants  and  extent  of  political  rights,  ii,  167-169 
question  of  power  to  naturalize  all  inhabitants  of  territory  at  once, 

ii,  108,  n.,  170,  n. 
by  Mexican  treaty  empowered  to  judge  the  proper  time  for  admit- 
ting to  citizenship,  inliabitants  of  territory  ceded  by  Mexico, 

ii,  177,  n. 
power  to  establish  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii,  180,  n. 
passes  act  f(U-  final  settlement  of  land  (claims  in  Florida,  ii,  182,  n. 
legislation  providing  method  of  determining  Mexican  land  grants, 

ii,  184,  n. 
frequent  recoj^nition  of  law  of  nations  by,  ii,  188 
abolishes  treaty  metiiod  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  197,  201,  233 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  Indians,  ii,  108 
appointment  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  ii,  202 
recognition  of  Indian  tribes  as  State's  by,  ii,  216,  n. 
legislation  by,  and  at^tious  of,  in  relation  to  Indian  treaties  and 

their  violation,  ii,  222 
refuses  to  p.iy  for  losses  incidental  to  war,  ii,  224,  r?. 
Indians  now  governed  by  acts  of,  ii,  227,  n.,  233 
power  to  fjovern  aborio:ines  of  original  States,  ii,  232 
how  far  protection  may  be  afforded  to  ti*ade-marks  .by,  ii,  244,  322 
the  Argiielles  extradition  c:i8e  before,  ii,  2.')0  et  seq. 
e£fect  of  failure  to  pass  act  validating  treaty  on  extradition,  ii,  257 
power  to  extradite  in  absence  of  treaty,  ii,  259 
right  to  legislate  for  exti-adition  of  fugitives  from  United  States  to 

territory  occupied  by  United  States  military  forces,  ii,  260 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  ii,  281 
legislation  in  regard  to  distribution  of  Geneva  award,  ii,  290,  n. 
necessity  of  legislation  by,   to   indemnify  citizens   whose  claims 

against    foreign   governments   have    been   extinguished  by 

treaty,  ii,  295,  314 
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legishition  of,  cstablisliing  Couri  of  ClairaSf  ii,  299 

iDteotioo  of,  iu  act  of  1894  regui'diug  French  spoliation  claims,  ii, 
299,  n. 

refei*ence  of  claims  to  Court  of  Claims  by,  ii,  301,  n. 

power  to  clothe  courts  with  special  jurisdiction  of  claims  bj  Uni- 
ted States  citizeus  agaiust  foreign  goyernments,  ii,  30c) 

effect  of  recognition  by,  of  iuternutional  award,  ii,  310,  n. 

action  in  regard  to  the  I^  Abra  and  Weil  awards,  ii,  310,  n. 

power  to  impose  terms  of  award  in  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
coui*t  to  adjudicate  claims,  ii,  310,  n. 

action  in  the  Meade  case,  ii,  312,  n. 

appeal  to  the  equity  of,  ii,  312,  n. 

necessity  of  appropriations  by,  for  payment  of  claims  against  gov- 
ernment, ii,  314,  n. 

right  to  control  pilotage,  ii,  319,  n. 

legislation  enforcing  extradition  treatiesji,  323,  n. 

right,  by  analogy  to  extradition  treaties,  to  legislate  in  regard  to 
fisheries,  ii,  323,  n. 

cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the  Executive,  ii,  354.  n. 

resolution  of  recognition  of  condition  of  war  between  8|tain  and 
Cuba,  ii,  359,  n. 

has  no  power  to  settle  rights  under  treaties  except  in  cases  purely 
political,  ii,  363,  n. 

annexation  of  Ilawaiian  Islands,  ii,  372,  n. 

Sumner^s  views  on  duty  of,  to  pay  French  spoliation  claims,  ii,  377,  n. 

power  over  operation  of  treaties,  ii,  381 

authority  to  make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  powers  into  effect, 
ii,  39.") 

United  States  Constitution 

confers  definite  powers  upon  United  States  government,  i,  2 

.State  sovereignty  under,  i,  2,  dSI 

treaty-making  power  expressly  enumerated  in,  i,  4 

not  sole  source  of  treaty-making  j)ower,  i,  5 

attempts  to  extend  Fedenil  juri8(licti(»n  beyond  terms  of,  carry 
onus  probandi  to  fullest  extent,  i,  5 

prohibits  States  from  trefity-inakinjr,  i.  5.  :55.  n.,  30,  140 

validity  of  Concessional  acts,  otherwise  unconstitutional,  which 
enforce  treaty  stipulations,  i.  6 

use  of  the  term  ** United  States''  in,  i,  2.%  n. 

authorizes  Congress  to  make  needful  regulations  respecting  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  i,  20,  n. 

views  of  States'  Rights  school  concerning,  i,  29,  n.,  48,  n. 

eras  of  Const itntional  histor\',  i,  30 

its  importance  an«l  permanency,  i,  31.  ii. 

two  8cho(»ls  of  construction,  i,  32,  413 

doctrine  that  it  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  making  a 
Federal  union,  i,  33 
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reservation  of  undelegated  powers  **  to  the  States  and  to  the  peo- 
ple," i,  38 

recognizes  distinction  between  Federal  and  National  sources  of 
power,  i,  38 

prohibits  States,  without  consent  of  Congress,  from  making  agree- 
ments with  other  States  or  with  foreign  Powers,  i,  39;  ii,  320, 
n.,  322,  n. 

expresses  national  unity  in  its  preamble,  i,  42 

ratitication  of  Amendments  to,  by  State  legislatures  instead  of  by 
people,  i,  42 

how  amendments  are  incorporated,  i,  42 

Preamble  cited,  i,  42,  45,  40,  n. 

ratified  by  the  people,  i,  42,  250,  n.,  332;  ii,  351 
Madison^s  views,  i,  332 

no  narrow  or  strict  construction  applicable  thereto,  i,  43- 

ratification  of,  i,  45 

not  established  by  Suites  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  i,  46,  n. 

George  T.  CurtiH's  views  on  its  establishment,  i,  46,  n. 

a  complete  obligation  and  binds  State  sovereignties,  i,  46,  47,  n. 

reason  for  its  ordination,  i,  47,  n. 

Von  Hoist's  views  on,  i,  48,  n. 

with  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  i,  50,  n.,  328,  337, 
403,  408,  409;  ii,  18,  82,  383,  399.     See  also  TREATIES 

an  integi-al  part  of  the  Constitution  of  each  State,  i,  51,  n. 

vests  United  States  with  entire  control  of  international  relations,  i, 
55,  195 

ex- President  Harrison's  views  on  limitations  of,  i,  68 

force  and  effect  of,  i,  69,  n. 

confers  on  United  States  government  power  to  make  war,  i,  80,  n., 
490 

confers  treaty-making  power  on  Central  government,  i,  80,  n.,  218, 
236,  394,  490;  ii,  147,  n.,  239 
subject  discussed  by  Brown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  470 

question  wliether,  ex  propria  vi(/ore^  it  follows  the  flag,  i,  118 

export  taxes  forbidden  by,  i,  125 

authorizes  Congress  to  govern  Territories,  i,  128-133 

fundamental  limitations  on  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  i,  1J9,  130 

narrow-constructionists  and  their  successors,  i,  134 

requires  indemnity  for  private  property  abandoned  by  treaty  of 
peace,  i,  200,  n. 

limitations  on  treaty-making  power  of  the  Executive,  i,  201 

adoption  of,  i,  249,  n.,  266,  330,  370,  n. 

admission  of  States  under,  i,  250,  n. 

"looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  of  indestructible  States,^*  i,250,  n. 

construction  of,  in  the  liglit  of  history,  i,  252,  n. 
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powers  to  tax  commerce  discussed  by  White,  J.,  and  Puujeb,  Ch. 
J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case^  i,  573,  579 

anti-Cbiuese  legislation  by,  ii,  25  et  »eq.^  01,  n.-93,  n. 

futility  of  applications  to  States  to  pass  laws  validating  treaties, 
ii,  40 

value  of  debates  in,  as  contemporaneous  opinions  upon  legal  mean- 
ings of  words,  ii,  58,  n, 

subsequeut  act  of,  may  supersede  prior  treaty,  ii,  64,  84-86,  96,  n., 
134,  332,  n. 

necessity  of  legislation  by,  to  validate  treaties,  ii,  65,  67,  71,  72,  n., 
77,  124 

may  modify  or  repeal  treaty  legislation,  ii,  68,  70 

power  to  annul  treaties,  ii,  72,  w.,  73,  n.,  75,  n. 

power  of  legislation,  ii,  74,  n, 

question  of  intention  when  enacting  legislation  conflicting  with 
treaties,  ii,  75,  n. 

duty,  wbere  legislation  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  treaty,  to  pass 
laws,  ii,  77,  124,  147,  n. 
bcrein  Congress  has  never  failed,  ii,  147,  n. 

acts  of,  can  be  superseded  by  subsequent  treaties,  ii,  84-86,  96,  n., 
134 

redress  of  wrongs  wrougbt  by  violations  of  treaties  rests  with,  ii, 
85,  n. 

questions  as  to  good  faith  of  nation  in  observance  of  treaties  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  and,  ii,  86 

acts  of,  on  subject  within  legislative  power,  as  binding  upon  courts 
as  treaty  on  same  subject,  ii,  93,  n. 

warning  to,  by  courts,  that  China  might  make  reclamations  for  vio- 
lations of  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  95,  96 

act  excluding  Chinese  constitutional,  and,  to  extent  of  conflict 
with  existing  treaties,  abrogated  the  latter,  ii,  96,  n. 

power  to  depute  determination  of  facts  concerning  aliens*  rights  to 
an  executive  officer,  ii,  98,  r?.,  104,  n.,  122,  ru 

provisions  of  act  of,  if  ccmstitutional,  clear,  and  explicit,  must  be 
upheld  by  courts  even  if  in  contravention  of  earlier  treaty, 
ii,  103,  /I.,  105,  n. 

right  to  provide  system  of  registration  and  identification  of  aliens, 
ii,  103,  71.,  105,  n. 

power  to  expel  or  exclude  aliens,  ii,  103,  n.,  107,  n.-llO,  n.,  Ill, 
112,  121,  71.-123,  n. 

may  call  in  aid  of  judiciary  to  ascertain  contested  facts  on  which 
aliens'  rights  may  depend,  ii,  105,  n. 

delegation  of  authority  by,  ii,  107,  n. 

power  of  naturalization  vested  exclusively  in,  ii,  110,  n. 

has  no  power  to  abridge  rights  conferred  by  Constitution  upon  nat- 
uralized citizens,  ii,  112,  n. 
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restrictions  ou  legislative  power  of  Congress,  i,  395,  396,  399,  n., 

400,  n. 
retrospective  effect  upon  State  legislation,  i,  398,  399,  n. 
treaty-making  power  must  be  construed  iu  subordination  to,  i,  400,  n, 
Marshall  the  great  expounder  of,  i,  404 
oath  to  support,  i,  404 
Story's  Commentaries  on,  i,  404 
controlling  power  of,  i,  406 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  over  matters  arising 

out  of  violaticm  of,  i,  407 
does  not  expressly  limit  subjects,  cimditions,  or  contents  of  treaties, 
i,  408 
implied  limitations,  i,  409 
paramount  to  State  constitutions  and  laws,  i,  408;  ii,  8 
powers  granted  by,  cannot  bo  abrogated  by  treaty,  i,  409 
makes  treaties  paramount  to  State  constitutions  and  laws,  i,  411 
vests  treaty-making  power  in  hands  of  President  and  Senate,  i,  412 
meeting  of  first  Congress  under,  i,  418 

right  to  protect  manufactures  not  specifically  enumerated  in,  i,  419 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession,  i,  427,  n. 
Washington's  construction  of,  as  regards  treaty-making  power,  i, 

427,  n.,  444,  n. 
question  as  to  status  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam 

under,  i,  443 
provision  concerning  appropriations,  i,  446,  ».,  447,  n. 
restrictions  on  Territorial  legislatures  ct^ase  to  operate  on  admis- 
sion of  Territory  to  statoliood,  i,  457 
applies  to  all  States  of  the  Union,  not  to  orij^inal  thirteen  alone,  i,  457 
views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwvll,  as  to:  uniformity  clauses 
and  Porto  Kico  tariff;  f^oographical  uniformity,  i,  470,  477 
effect  on  government  of  Territories,  i,  470,  477 
distinction  between  natural  and  remedial  rights,  i,  479 
condition  of  Western  IIiMnis])liere  when  adopted,  i,  480 
intention  as  to  permanent  form  of  government  established,  i, 

480 
intention  of  framersas  to  expansion,  i,  480.  481 
silence  of,  ou  extension  to  after-acquired  torritory,  i, 481 
provisions  as  to  admission  of  new  States,  i.  481 
views  of  White,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to:  application  to  Ter- 
ritories, i,  482 
construction  of,  i,  485 

its  effect  as  to  selling  acquired  territory,  i,  486,  487 
limitations   affecting  incorporation  of  accjuired  territory  into 
United  States,  i,  488 
effect  on  stipulations  in  treaty  of  1808  fS]>ain)  as  to  commerce  of 

Philippine  Islands;  Gkay.  J.,  in  ])ownfS  vs.  BithrelL  i,  400 
views  of  Fi'MiKK,  (^li.  J.  (dissenting),  in  I)oicnen  vs.  Bidxoell^  as  to: 
geographical  uniformity  of  taxes,  etc.,  i,  491 
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views  of  Fuller,  Ch.  J.  (dissenting),  in  Dotonea  vs.  Bidwell^  as  to: 

extent  of  Cungi-essioual  power  under,  when  legislating  for 

Porto  Rico,  i,  491,  492 
limitations  on  Congress  when  legislating  for  Territories,  i,  492 
interpretation  according  to  spirit  and  letter,  i,  492 
divergent  views,  as  to  construction  of;  White,  J.,  and  Fuller,  Ch. 

J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidicell,  i,  493 
cannot  be  changed  by  treaties,  i,  493;  ii,  85,  n. 
treaties  in  violation  of,  are  invalid,  i,  493;  ii,  85,  n, 
*'  framed  for  ages  to  come;  ^^  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  and  Stobt,  J., 

quoted  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Doicnes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  494 
right  under,  as  to  free  importations  for  Porto  Rico,  discussed  by 

Browx,  J.,  in  First  Dooley  Case,  i,  500 
effect  or  Hawaiian  Islands  as  to  status;  Bsowx,  J.,  in  CrosBman 

vs.  United  Statts,  i,  50i5,  507 
in  full,  including  Amendments,  i,  519-534 
signers  of,  i,  528,  529 

alphabetical  list  of  authorities  cited  in  Ijisular  Cases  on:  its  opera- 
tion over  territorv,  i,  538 
construction  of,  i,  540 

construction  of  uniformity  and  commerce  clauses,  i,  546 
definitions  of  terms  used  in,  i,54S 
personal  and  individual  rights  guai-anteed  by,  i,  555 
on  effect  of  treaties,  statutes,  and,  on  citizenship,  birth,  and 

allegiance,  i,  550 
effect  of,  on  tariff  with  Philippines,  discussed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J., 

in  Fourteen  Diamond  lUufjs  Case,  i,  5G0,  507 
views  of  Bicowx,  J.,  iu  !<ccond  Dooley  Case^  as  to:  meaning  of  words 

"import"  and  '*  export,"  i,  570 
applicability  of  certain  provisions  of,  to  Porto  Rico,  i,  572 
views   of   WiiiTK,  J.,   in   Second  Dooley  Case^  as  to:  meaning  of 

*'export,'*  **  import,"  and  *Mmpost,"  i,  .')73,  574 
effect  of,  on  taxes  «ind  duties  as  to  Porto  Rico,  i,  577 
views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  as  to  construction  of,  i,  581;  ii.  395 
views  of  framers  of,  as  to  treaty-making  power,  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  courts,  ii,  2 
construction  and  effect  to  be  determined  by  courts,  ii,  4 
views  of  Piesident  Jackson  as  to  personal  construction,  ii,  4 
construction  of  provisions  affecting  treaties  by  Supreme  Court,  ii,  5 
limitations  upon  treaty-making  power,  ii,  24 

its  adoption  s:ives  the  country  from  war  with  Great  Britain,  ii,  46 
paramount  to  treaties,  ii,  60 

confers  power  on  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  ii,  97,  ru 
always  paramount  to  statutes,  ii,  110,  n. 
non-resident  aliens  not  *' persons"  within,  ii,  122,  n, 
military  and  naval  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by,  ii,  123,  n., 

124,  n. 
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confers  upon  Congress  power  to  legislate  for  carrying  out  of  treaty 

stipulations,  ii,  140 
ordains  a  goyemment  "•  for  the  United  States  of  America/*  and  not, 

for  countries  outside  their  limits,  ii,  140,  n.,  142,  n. 
has  no  operation  outside  limits  of  United  States,  ii,  140,  n. 
vests  power  of  making  war  in  United  States  government,  ii,  147,  n. 
some  limitations  of,  not  binding  on  Congress  in  legislating  for  Ter- 
ritories, ii,  167,  n. 
provisions  against  violations  of  law  of  nations,  ii,  187,  188 
authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  Indians,  ii,  198 
adopted  and  sanctioned  treaties  with  Indian  nations,  ii,  211 
protects  citizens  whose  chiiins  against  foreign  governments  are  ex- 
tinguished by  treaty- making  power,  ii,  285 
•    confers  no  power  on  Federal  government  to  regulate  fisheries,  ii, 
320,  n. 
does  not  confer  on  Congress  power  to  legislate  concerning  trade- 
marks, ii,  324 
provides  for  Federal  control  over  matters  of  copyright,  ii,  328 
provision  as  to  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  ii,  3'tO 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power,  how  vested  by,  ii,  354,  n. 
intention  to  maintain  marked  distinction  between  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  powers,  ii,  358,  n. 
treaties  cannot  change,  ii,  386 
not  a  penal  statute,  ii,  394 

argument  of  strict  construction  not  applicable  to,  ii,  394 
views  of  Story,  J.,  as  to  construction  of,  ii,  396 
articles  cited: 

I,  §1,  ii,  354,  n.:  §8  (cl.  3),  ii,  198,  n.;  (cls.'ll-15),  ii,  124,  n.; 
(cl.  18),  i,  328;  ii,  97,  n.,  140,  n.:  §9  (cl.  1),  ii.  50,  n.;  (cl.  5), 
i,  125,  n.:  §10,  i,  39,  ?i.,  77,  n.;  (cl.  1),   ii,  365,  n.;  (cl.  2),  i, 
328;  ii,  50,  n. 
II,  §1,  ii,  354,  n.:  §2  (cl.  1),  ii,  124,  n.;  (cl.  2),  i,  327;  ii,  124, 
n.,  305,  n.:  §3,  ii,  365,  n. 
ni,  §  1,  ii,  354,  n.:  §2,  i,  327;  ii,  215,  n.,  335-337,  365,  n. 
IV,  i,  300:  §3(cl.  2),  i,  117 
V,  i,  43,  H. 

VI,  §  2,  i,  6,  7,  n.,  50,  n.,  276,  288,  n.,  293,  301, 304,  314,  315, 321,  328, 
332,  34:^  388,  391,  392,  398,  402,  405,  407,  411,  423;  ii,  4, 
6,  9,  21,  20,  28,  85,  42,  n.,  43,  n.,  48,  65,  85,  319,  321,  n., 
365,  n.,  368,  n.,  383,  399 
its  purpose,  i,  6,  7 

consistently  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  i,  7 
the  Hill  of  Rights  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  i,  7,  n. 
amendment  to,  pr»)posed  at  Ilarrisburg  convention,  i,  343 
views  of  Justice  Story  on,  i,  405 
views  of  CooLEY,  J.,  on,  i,  407 
Vn,  i,  340,  n. 
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Amendments:  I-X,  i,  65,  370,  n. 

alphabetical  list  uf  authorities  cited  in  Tnnnlar  Cases  on 
application  of,  i,  549 
V,  ii,  108,  n.,  285,  n. 
VI,  ii,  335,  337 

X,  i,  2,  n.,  38;  ii,  245,  n.,  350,  351,  364,  n. 
XI,  ii,  220,  n. 

XIII,  ii,  57,  n. 

XIV,  i,  62,  n.;  ii,  29,  49,  n.,  51,  57,  n.-59,  n.,  61,  109,  n.-112,  n., 

121,  n.,  173,  n.,  174,  n.,  231,  n.;  (in  full),  i,  532 
XV,  ii,  57,  n.,  58 
United  States  Consular  Courts 

decision  sustaining  jurisdiction  of,  in  foreign  countries,  i,  54,  n. 
United  States  Court  of  Claims*    See  Court  of  Claims 
United  States  Courts 

have  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  between  citizens  of  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  District  of  Columbia,  i,  27,  n. 
cannot  go  behind  treaties,  i,  140,  n. 
construction  of  treaties  by,  1,  420 
tendency  to  exjiand  Feder!il  power,  ii,  35 
jurisdiction  over  Indians,  ii,  235,  n. 

will  not  interfei-e  with  jurisdiction  of  State  court  in  case  of  prisoner 
abducted  from  foreign  country,  and  not  extradited  therefrom 
under  treaty,  ii,  276,  w.-27i),  n. 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  felonies  on  high  seas,  including  parts  of 

Great  Lakes,  ii,  317,  n. 
cannot  question  power  of  other  party  to  treaty  to  do  acts  when  he 
has  been  treated  as  having  power  by  President  and  Senate, 
ii,  3r)3,  n. 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner 

power  to  t;ike  fish  out  of  all  waters  of  different  States  suggested, 
ii,  319,  M. 
United  States  Flag 

the  only  American  flag  known  throughout  the  world,  i,  55,  141,  lu 
United  States  (vovernment 

one  of  delegated,  limited,  or  enumerated  powei*s,  i,  1,  38;  ii,  386 
State  sovereignty  favored  in  preference  to  expansion  of  Federal 

powers,  i.  2 
powers  delegated  to,  by  States,  and  reserved,  i,  2,  34,  38,  52 
can  exercise  only  powers  granted  to  it,  i,  2,  n. 

but  extent  of  these  powers  an  open  question,  i,  2,  n. 
though  limited  as  to  objects,  supreme  with  respect  thereto,  i,  2,  n., 

43,  46,  n.,  54,  405;  ii,  144,  386 
boundary  between  its  jurisdiction  and  that  of  States,  i,  3 
treaty-making  power  vested  in,  i,  4,  35,  ?i.,  80,  n.,  133,  n.,  141,  218, 
263-26-,.  294,  378,  394,  305,  399.  407,  456,  457;  ii,  30,  35,  60,  147, 
n.,  350-352.    See  also  Treaty-Making  Powbb 
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views  of  States'  Kights  school  as  to  treaty-making  power,  i,  20 
nationality  and  sovereignty,  i,  4,  5,  17,  n.,  20,  n.,  32,  37,  38,  54,  58, 

62-70,  77,  117,  118,  129,  130,  134-136,  236,  244,  251,  252,  258, 

266,416;  ii,  350,  351,399 
exceptions  to  general  rule  of  limitations  of  power,  i,  4 

treaty-making  power  a  notable  instance,  i,  4,  5 
consent  of  States  not  necessary  to  validate  national  treaties,  i,  5 
the  only  medium  tlirough  which  the  nation  can  deal  with  foreign 

powers;  agent  of  the  States  in  foreign  relations,  i,  6,  7, 16,  n., 

55,  146,  195,  269,  410;  ii,  270,  n. 
guardian  of  State  rights,  i,  10 
sovereignty  of  people  partly  delegated  to,  i,  17,  n. 
division  of  powers  of  sovereignty  with  State  governments,  i,  20,  n. 
doctrine  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  as  to  powera  of, 

i,  29,  n. 
importance  relative  to  that  of  States,  i,  31,  n. 
the  unit  of  sovereignty  discussed,  i,  32 
discussion  of  theories  of,  limited  in  this  volume  to  treaty-making 

power,  i,  33 
States'  rights  doctrine  regarding,  i,  33 
duality  of  its  nature,  i,  33,  243,  256,  n.,  380 
status  as  to  mattei*s  requiring  national  action,  i,  34 
as  power  of,  decreases,  that  of  State  increases,  i,  38 
limitations  upon,  are  those  reserving  to  States  control  of  internal 

affairs,  i,  39 
subject  to  natural  limitations  of  equity,  justice,  and  truth,  i.  39 
exercises  plenary  powor  in  cases  where  State  cannot  act,  i,  39 
no  express  or  implied  limitations  on  powers  in  national  affairs,  i,  39 
right  to  acquire  and  govern  territory,  i,  41,  62,  80,  n.,  114,  131, 139; 

ii,  147,' ».,  281 
a  national  unit,  i,  45 

proceeds  directly  from  the  people,  i,  45,  46,  n. 
its  laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law 

of  the  land,  i,  46,  n. 
national  form  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  i,  50,  n. 
bound  to  defend  the  Constitution,  i,  51,  n. 
reasons  for  its  erection,  i,  51 

assumption  and  exercise  of  functions  of  general  government  by  Con- 
tinental Congress,  i,  52 
its  internal  agencies,  i,  53,  n. 
its  seat,  i,  53,  n. 

tendency  of  factions  to  curtail  national  powei*8  of,  i,  61 
limitations  of  sovereignty  by  fundamental  principles,  i,  62-70,  129, 

130 
controlled  by  people  through  frequency  of  elections,  i,  70 
power  to  make  war,  i,  80,  n.,  133,  n.;  ii,  147,  n.,  172,  n. 
power  and  ability  vested  in,  i,  135 
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8ti*eDgtbenei-8  of  the  hands  of,  i,  135 

distiDctioo  between  internal  and  external  standpointB,  i,  138 

courts  uphold  negotiatii>nR  of,  i,  140 

responsibility  of,  for  violations  of  treaties  by  States;  for  failure  of 

States  to  protect  citizens  of  foreign  countries;  or  for  acts  of 

States  endangering  foreign  relations,  i,  141,  149  et  seq.,  409, 

410 
executive  power  a  constitutional  department  entirely  distinct  from 

the  judicial,  i,  144 
trial  of  crimes  in  hands  of  judiciary,  not  of  executive  power,  i,  144 
not  the  insurer  of  lives  of  citizens  of  foi'eign  countries,  i,  156 
powers  delegated  to,  by  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  244 
the  existing  representative  of  the  national  government  which  has 

always  existed,  i,  248,  n. 
three  dominating  principles  of,  i,  254 

its  powers  limited  and  defined  by  the  Constitution,  i,  256,  n. 
treaty-making  power  with  Indians,  i,  281 
desire  of  States  to  limit  powers  of,  i,  287 
strengthening  of,  in  regard  to  power  of  making  and  carrying  out 

treaties,  i,  287 
weakness  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Confederation  governments,  i, 

287,  291,  n.,  300,  331,  356,  398 
necessity  of  adding  to  its  powers,  i,  289  et  seq. 
increase  of  powers  proposed  at  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  300 

et  seq. 
distinction  between  a  federal  and  a  national,  supreme  government, 

i,  303,  n. 
tendency  of  States  to  encroach  on  authority  of,  i,  304,  n. 
the  New  Jersey  Plan,  i,  305 

power  over  States  iu  i-egard  to  enforcing  traaties,  discussed  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  i,  307 
Hamilton's  views  as  to  powei*s  of,  i,30S,  309 
opinion  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  that  treaty-making  power  should 

be  lodged  in,  i,  312 
centralization  and  nationalization  of,  i,  330,  336,  n. 
treaty- making  power  unlimited  in  scope,  i,  332 
division  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments,  1,336, 

«.;  ii,  74,  m.,  3o4,  3o8,  n. 
these  departments  independent  of  each  other,  ii,  354,  350,  n. 
Luther  Martin's  views,  i,  340.  n. 
prediction,  by  Patrick  Henry,  that  it  would  become  a  monarchy,  i, 

355 
opposition,  in  Constitutional  Conventions,  to  extension  of  powers 

of,  i,  :358 
views  of  Mr.  Corbin  on  necessity  of  vesting  treaty-making  power 

in,  i,  3tU 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  i,  399,  n. ;  ii,  30 
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Story's  views  ou  p«>Nvers  of,  i,  404,  405 

essentiality  of  Art.  VI  of  the  Constitution  to  protection  of  national 

jurisdiction,  i,  407 
power  to  control  State  legislation,  i,  410 
urges  States  to  pass  laws  permitting  aliens  to  hold  real  estate,  i, 

410 
action  in  Northeastern  boundary  dispute,  i,  413 
question  of  power  to  alienate  State  territory,  i,  413 
question  of  urging  State  legislation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations, 

i,  415,  410 
question  of  full  execution  of  delegated  powers  in  the  making  of 

treaties,  i,  416 
right  to  protect  manufactures  discussed,  i,  418,  419^ 
liable   for  violations  of   international   duty   by  the  judiciary,   i, 

447,  n. 
citizens  cannot  obtain  redress  for  failure  of,  to  fulfil  treaty  stipu- 
lations, i,  451,  452 
duty  in  regard  to  treaties  under  special  circumstances,  i,  455 
power  of  civil  government  to  extend  over  territory  acquired  by; 

Gray,  J.,  in  Downen  vs.  Bldwdl,  i,  490 
alphabetical  list  of  cases  acted  in  Insular  Cases  on:  nationality  and 

sovereignty  of,  i,  535 
power  to  acquire  territory,  i,  537 

division  of  sovereignty  between  Federal  and  State,  i,  542 
separate  department  of  government  of,  and  functions  of  each, 

i,  543 
powers  over  taxation  and  commerce,  i,  546 
control  of  foreign  relations,  i,  552 
benefit  to  States  arising  from  foreign  relations  being  entrusted  to, 

ii,  5 
right  to  modify  State  laws  under  the  treaty-making  power,  ii,  6, 12,  n. 
grievances  of  States  in  international  matters  must  be  redressed 

through,  ii,  25 
power  to  regulate  immigration  vested  in,  ii,  30,  97,  n. 
sole  power  to  treat  with  otlier  governments  as  to  rights  of  citizens 

of  each  within  territory  of  other,  ii,  42,  n. 
police  power  of  States  not  delegated  to,  ii,  49,  n. 
relation  to  State  governments,  ii,  57,  n. 

liability  to  citizens  of  foreign  government,  how  determined,  ii,  72 
responsibility  for  breach  of  faith  witli  foreign  nations,  ii,  74,  n. 
has  always  asserted  right  of  expatriation,  ii,  169,  n. 
power  of  making  peace,  ii.  172,  n. 
superiority  of,  to  Indian  tribes,  ii,  215 
owes  duty  of  prt)tection  to  Indians,  ii,  228,  n. 
power  over  Indians  necessary  for  their  protection,  ii,  229,  n. 
cannot  be  sued  for  debt,  ii,  287,  n. 
how  to  be  sued,  ii,  293,  n. 
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except  where  so  provided  by  Congress,  canDOt  be  sued,  ii,  299,  n. 
right  of  citizens  of  Gi-eat  Britain  to  sue,  in  Court  of  Claims,  ii, 

299,  n. 
question  of  jurisdiction  of,  over  boundary  waters,  ii,  315,  n.,  318,  n, 
right  to  regulate  commerce  and  navigation  over  State  lands  under 

water,  ii,  317,  n. 
no  power  to  regulate  fisheries  expressed  in  Constitution,  ii,  320,  n. 
derive  sovereignty  originally  from  people,  ii,  350,  351 
efforts  of  States^  rights  party  to  limit  powers  of,  ii,  351 
absolute  power  of,  ii,  352 
may  be  restrained   from   improper  exercise  of  absolute  power, 

ii,  352 
method  of  restraint,  however,  a  problem,  ii,  352 
plenary  power  restrained  only  by  fundamental  principles  on  which 

government  is  based,  ii,  352 
scope  of  powers  delegated  to,  ii,  352 
views  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  as  to  power  to  alienate  territory, 

ii,  382,  n. 
its  objects  all  national,  ii,  386 
United  States  House  of  RepresentatiTes 

the  immediate  delegates  of  the  people,  i,  24,  n. 

favors  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 

The  Teller  Resolution,  i,  173,  n. 

the  Piatt  Amendment,  i,  170,  n. 

non-participation  in  treaty-making  power  ground  of  Pennsylvania's 

objection  to  Constitution,  i,  342,  343 
proposition  to  vest  treaty-making  power  in,  i,  347,  348,  350,  n,,  301, 

363,  367,  380-391,  39C>,  397 
declares  expediency  of  treaty  of  1794,  i,  402,  7i. 
legislation   by,  duplicating   provisions   of  convention  with   Great 

Britain  (1815),  i,  402,  ji. 
disclaims  i)ower  to  interfere  with  treaty-making  power,  i,  402,  n. 
but  asvserts  right  to  deliberate  on  expediency  of  treaties,   i, 

402,  n. 
calls  for  President's  instructions  in  Jay  treaty,  i,  402,  ii. 
has  no  share  in  negotiation  of  treaties,  i,  414,  428,  420,  435-437 
passes  the  first  protection  measure,  i,  419,  7i. 
question  of  right  to  legislate  to  make  treaties  effectual,  i,  421  et 

spq.,  439  et  seq.;  ii,  05 
attitude  on  the  Jay  treaty,  i,  424-430 
refusal  of  Washington  to  submit  Jay  treaty  papers  to,  i,  426-428, 

444,  n. 
provides  for  carrying  treaty  obligations  into  effect,  i,  427,  n, 
treaties  before  the,  i,  429 

position  in  treaty  matters  defined,  i,  429  ft  seq. 
good  faith  exercised  in  treaty  legislation,  i.  431 
debate  on  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1815),  i,  432-437 
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the  Alaska  purciiasc  beiorc,  4:j6,  4oU 

faction  iu,  reseuts  Senate's  ratification  of  treaty,  i,  439 
question  whether  treaties   involving   tarift  can   be  valid  without 

consent  of,  i,  439-441,  457,  n. 
passes  appropriation  under  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  i,  441 
question  of  right  to  consider  expediency  of  treaty  when  dependent 

on  act  of  Congress,  i,  444,  n. 
treaties  binding  upon,  i,  444,  n.-446,  n, 
has  no  dispensing  power,  i,  445,  n. 
not  above  the  law,  i,  445,  u. 
share    in    government   and   disposition    of    conquered    territory; 

GiiAY,  J.,  in  Doxones  vs.  Jiidwell^  i,  490 
provisions  as  to,  and  powers  and  duties  of.     See  Constitution  (in 

full),  1,519-534 
introduction  of  appropriation  bills  to  make  treaties  effective,  ii,  66 
must  initiate  legislation  for  appropriation  of  money  requisite  to 

carry  out  treaty  stipulations,  ii,  77 
legislative  power  vested  in  Executive,  Senate,  and,  ii,  83 
argument  of  John  Marshall  before,  in  Kobbins  extradition  case,  ii, 

105,  71. 
the  Arguelles  extradition  case  before,  ii,  250  ct  seq. 
resolution  of  recognition  of  condition  of  war  between  Spain  and 

Cuba,  ii,  359,  ){. 
this  action  not  recognized  by  Supreme  Court,  ii,  359,  n. 
popular  control  over,  ii,  3«)o 
power  to  render  treaties  ineffectual,  ii,  382 
abrogation  of  treaties  by,  ii,  382 
**  United  States  of  America  " 

the  title,  i,  200,  n. 
United  States  of  Colombia*  See  Colombia 
United  States  People 

powers  reserved  to,  i,  2 
United  States  Senate 

how  the  States  are  represented  in,  i,  24,  w. 

Calhoun's  States'  Riji:hts  resolutions  in,  i,  30,  n. 

opposes  sendinjj  commissioners  to  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 

the  Teller  Resolution,  i,  173,  n. 

the  Piatt  Amendment,  i,  176,  n. 

treaties  to  be  ratified  by,  i,  201,  328,  329,  n. 

rejects  the  Bayard-Chamberlain  treaty,  i,  213,  n. 

Charles  Pinckney's  plan  of  constructing,  and  its  proposed  powers, 

i,  301 
Hamilton's  views  regarding  advice  of,  essential  to  treaty-making 

power,  i,  308 
yiews  of  James  Wilson  in  regard  to  treaty-making  power  and  the, 

i,  314 

49 
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proposition  to  clothe  with  power  to  make  treaties  and  appoint  am- 

hassadors,  i,  315,  316,  319 
-  opposition  to  vesting  treaty-making  power,  in^  i,    316,    317,  a., 

310-321 
treaty-makiDg-power  vested   iu  President  and,  i,  322,  327,  381-385, 

388,390,  391,  396,  397,  400,  n.,  402,  n.,  411,   412,  415,  420, 

427,  n.-431,  434,  435,  444,   n.,  448,  450;  ii,  83,  122,  n.,  124,  n., 

216,  n.,  246,  n.,  321,  n.,  358,  359,  365,  368,  n.,  374,  n.,  375,  397 
proposal,  iu  Constitutional  Convention,  that  exclusive   power  to 

make  ti-eaties  of  peace  be  vested  in,  i,  329,  n. 
opposition  of  Pennsylvania's  ratifying  convention  to  powers  of,  i,  342 
power  to  compel  attendance  of  members,  i,  350,  n. 
election  of  members  of,  i,  381 
with  President,   may  bind  the  nation  in  legitimate  contracts,  i, 

400,  71. 
opposes  legislation  by  House  of  Representatives  duplicative  of 

treaty  provisions,  i,  403,  n. 
in  treaty-making  capacity,  an  executive  council,  i,  412 
scope  of  treaty-making  power  discussed  in  the  matter  of  the  Jay 

treaty,  i,  421  et  seq, 
submission  of  the  Jay  treaty  to,  i,  422,  n.-424 
action  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1815),  i,  436 
report  on  legislative  authority  concerning  commercial  treaties,  i, 

437 
ratifies  Alaska  treaty,  i,  438 
resentment  iu  House  of  Representatives  over  ratification  of  Alaska 

treaty,  i,  439 
admission  as  to  necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  consent  of  House  of 

Representiitives  to  ti-eaties,  i,  439 
ratifies  Hawaiian  treaty  (1875),  i,  430,  n. 

viewR  of  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  as  to  power  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  involving  duties,  i,  440 
ratifies  treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  i,  441 

treaty  not  ratified  by,  not  binding  on  United  States,  i,  447,  n. 
share  in  government  and  disposition  of  conquered  territory;  Gray, 

J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidioell^  i,  490 
provisions  as  to,  and  powers  and  duties  of.     See  Constitution  (in 

full),  i,  510->534 
to  ratify  treaties  made  by  President;  Constitution,  Art.  II,  §  2,  i, 

525,  526 
majority  cannot  explain  meaning  of  treaty  after  ratification;  -Fui^ 

LER,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  RincfS  Case,  i,  565,  566 
necessity  of  legislation  by,  to  make  treaties  effective,  ii,  65 
power,  with  President  and  other  contracting  sovereign,  to  annul 

treaty,  ii,  1J2,  n. 
ratification  of  treaties  of  j^eace  by,  ii,  124 
may  modify  or  amend  treaty  before  ratification,  ii,  128,  m. 
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WasliiDgtou^s  message  to,  concerning  treaty-making  ¥dtli  Indians, 

ii,  198,  199 
reports  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ii,  312,  n. 
resolution  of  recognition  of  condition  of  war  between  Spain  and 

Cuba,  ii,  359,  n, 
confirmation  of  ambassadors  by,  ii,  360 
popular  control  over,  ii,  3tJ3,  3(54 
question  of  its  advice  being  taken  before  negotiation  of  treaty,  ii, 

365 
frequently  taken  into  confidence  of  Executive  prior  to  conclusion 

of  treaties,  ii,  800 
appointment  of  Senators  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties, 

discussed,  ii,  366 
necessity  of  ratification  by,  of  accessions  to  treaties,  ii,  369,  n. 
rejects  the  Bayard-Chamberlain  treaty,  ii,  370,  n. 
modi  Vivendi  of  1885  and  1888  with  Great  Britain  not  ratified  by, 

ii,  370,  n. 
ratification  by,  of  ar^reemcnt  with  Great  Britain  as  to  naval  forces 

on  lakes,  ii,  371,  n. 
faith  and  lionor  of  United  States  not  affected  by  refusal  to  ratify 

treaties,  ii,  373 
procedure  in,  regardin<^  ratification  of  treaties,  ii,  375 
action  regarding  submission  of  '^  Alabama  '*  claims  to  arbitration, 

ii,  376,  n. 
question  as  to  necessity  of  action  by,  to  submit  dispute  to  Hague 

Court  of  Arbiti-ation,  ii,  HlQy  n, 
action  regarding  submission  of  Bering  Sea  dispute  to  arbitration, 

ii,  370,  n. 
usually  kept  informed  of  pending  treaty  negotiations,  ii,  378,  n. 
general  control  over  foreign  polioy,  ii,  378,  n. 
not  only  a  legislative  but  an  executive  body,  ii,  378,  n. . 
secret  sessions,  ii,  378,  71.-381,  n. 

rejects  Reverdy  Johnson  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1869),  ii,  379,  n. 
political  power,  ii,  380,  n. 
amendments  to  treaties  proposed  in,  ii,  381 
abrogation  of  treaties  by.  ii,  382 

See  also  Tkkaty-Makino  Power. 
United  States  State  Department*    See  Department  of  State  . 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

describes  powers  of  United  Stites  government,  i,  1 
.  its  creation  evidence  of  scope  of  Constitution,  i,  3 
limitations  and  definitions  of  its  powers,  i,  3,  n. 
liability  of  its  judges  to  impeaciiment,  i,  4,  n. 
William  Allen  Butler  on  its  origin  and  place  in  the  Constitution, 

i,  7,  n. 
phraseology  concerning  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  25,  n. 
decides  the  duality  of  the  United  States  government,  i,  34 
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have  coDsisteutly  enforced  Aiticle  VI  of  the  CoDstitutton,  i,  7 
has  cuusisteatly  upheld  sovereignty  and  nationality  of  Central  gor- 

emmentf  i,  44,  46,  n.,  60,  n. 
holds  United  States  government  to  be  of  and  from  the  people,  i,  46,  n. 
opinion  as  to  power  of  United  States  to  exercise  nataral  functions 
of  sovereignty  not  expressly  referred  to  in  ConstitutioD,  i,  bo 
supports  doctrine  of  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  funda- 
mental principles,  i,  63,  64 
declares  complete  and  unlimited  power  repugnant  to  American  in- 
stitutions, i,  64 
guardian  of  personal  rights  of  Americans  and  inhabitants  of  Uni- 
ted States  territory,  i,  69 
suppoi-ts  title  of  United  States  to  present  domain^  i,  70 
holds  the  United  States  to  be  a  nation,  i,  80,  n. 
declares  right  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest, 

treaty,  annexation,  and  discovery,  i,  116 
upholds  power  of  United  States  over  Territories,  i,  128-130 
cases  pending  in.  involving  nationality  and  sovereignty,  i,  139 
determines  position  of  judicial  department  in  upholding  political 

side  of  government,  i,  140 
upholds  treaties  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  i,  231,  n. 
declares  birth  of  United  States  co-ordinate  with  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, i,  238,  240 
decisions  as  to:  powers  of  Congress  in  prize  causes,  i,  283 

necessity  of  legislation  to  carry  treaties  into  effect,  i,  44B,  450, 

451 
treaty  obligations,  usually  involve  matters  of  municipal  law 

only,  i,  451 
Insular  Cases,  discussed  by  Fcllkr,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Dia- 
mond Rings  Case,  i,  563-567 
analyzed  by  White,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  577 
operation  of  treaty  by  which  territory  is  ceded,  ii,  67 
property  rights  in  ceded  territoiy  frequently  based  on  interna- 
tional law,  ii,  185 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  204  et  seq. 

its  jurisdiction  in  suit  by  citizen  of  one  State  against  another 
State,  ii.  220,  n. 
resulting:  in  Eleventh  Amendment,  ii,  220,  n. 
Indian  citizenship,  ii,  231 
question,   in   Constitutional   Convention,   as  to  jurisdiction  over 

treaty  c-iscs.  i.  321 
cited  as  to  i*atitication  of  Constitution,  i,  337,  n. 
cites  **  The  Federalist,"  i,  375 

differs  from  *'Tbe  Fedei-alisf  in  regard  to  treaties,  i.  376-^78,  383 
holds  power  of  the  Union  superior  to  laws  of  the  States,  i,  394.  395 
establishes  retrospective  effect  of  the  Constitution  upon  State  legis- 
lation, i,  398,  399,  n. 
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jurisdiction  over  matters  pertaining  to  treaties  and  other  national 
affairs,  i,  407 

to  decide  questions  of  law  arising  under  Spanish  Claims  Commis- 
sioUf  i,  442,  n.,  443,  n, 

question  pending  in,  as  to  status  of  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guam,  i,  443 

h:is  never  relieved  United  States  from  treaty  ohligations,  i,  451 

position  as  to  treaty  violations,  i,  451 
burden  thrown  on  Congress,  i,  451 

has  never  placed  any  limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  Central  government,  i,  456,  457 

note  on  decisions  in  Insular  Canes^  i,  457,  458 

personnel  of,  in  1820,  referred  to  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes  vs. 
Bidwell  (dissenting),  i,  401,  492 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting.  See  Constitution  (in  full),  i, 
511)-534 

majority  opinion  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell  referred  to  by  Brown,  J., 
in  Second  Dooley  Case,  i,  572 

views  on  extraneous  aids  to  construction  of  constitutions,  ii,  3,  n. 

construction  of  Constitutional  provisions  affecting  treaties,  ii,  5 

follows  doctrine  of  Ware  vs.  Ilylton  concerning  treaty-making 
power,  ii,  11 

construction  of  British  treaties  of  1783  and  1794,  ii,  13 

advantages  of  Federal  judiciary  as  forum  for  settling  disputes  as  to 
treaty  rights,  ii,  32 

declares  that  treaties  bind  the  nation,  ii,  36 

ever  mindful  of  right  of  States  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,  ii, 
56 

decision  in  the  Slaughter- IJouse  Cases  eulogized,  ii,  57,  n. 

holds  that  its  decision  on  constitutional  points  must  be  confined  to 
exart  facts  of  particular  case,  and  cannot  be  inferentially  ex- 
tended, ii,  84 

views  on  abrogation  of  treaties,  ii,  131,  n. 

question  for,  whether  treaty-making  power  can  annex  territory  and 
reserve  for  Conj^ress  riglit  to  establish  status  of  inhabitants 
and  extent  of  p(»litioal  rij^hts  and  liberties,  ii,  167-169 

has  always  regarded  Indians  as  quasi-foreign,  ii,  173,  n. 

decisions:  that  no  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  ceded  territory 
domestic  instead  of  foreign,  ii,  180 
that  claims  of  United  States  against  foreign  governments,  ex- 
tinguished by  treaty-m;iking  power,   are  protected  by   the 
Constitution,  ii,  285 
that  treaty-making  power  of  United  States  can  control  and  dis- 
pose of  claims  of  citizens,  nnd  can  establish  claims  of  citizens 
of  foreign  jrovernment  against  Unitcl  States  citizens,  ii,  285 
that  claims  against  foreign  governments  are  property  rights, 
ii,  286 
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decisioD  as  to  jurisdiction  of  Court  <»f  Claims,  ii,  288,  n. 
right  of  appeal  to,  from  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii,  180,  m. 
adjudication  of  Mexican  land  titles  in,  ii,  182,  n.-185,  n. 
declaration  that  international  law  is  pai*t  of  law  of  United  States, 

ii,  188,  190,  n. 
holds  general  laws  applicable  to  treaties  with  Indians  as  with  for- 
eign nations,  ii,  203 
modifies  Mai-sbairs  decision  in  the  Cherokee  Cctses,  ii,  204 
jurisdiction  in  Cherokee  Nation  Cases^  ii,  210 
baa  always  afforded  protection  to  personal  and  property  rights  of 

Indians,  ii,  234 
declaration  as  to  extent  of  treaty- making  power,  ii,  238 
question  as  to  power  to  review  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings  of 

United  States  commissioner  committing  prisoner  for  surren- 
der, ii,  259,  n. 
questions  pending  before,  regarding  territory  ceded  by  Spain  in 

1898,  ii,  280,  281 
declaration  that  no  power  existed  in  King  of  Spain  to  clothe  Con- 
gress with  power  to  legislate,  ii,  282 
decisions  of  Court  of  Claims  not  reviewable  by,  ii,  284,  n.,  299,  n. 
special  appeal  from  Court  of  Claims  to,  ii,  302,  n, 
hold  trade-mark  legislation  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  ii,  324, 

326,  n. 
declaration  in  regard  to  limited  power  of  society  over  its  members, 

ii,  350 
declaration  as  to  exercise  of  plenary  power  delegated  to  United 

States  government,  ii,  352 
possesses  greatest  judicial  powers  ever  vested  in  any  court  of  any 

nation,  ii,  354 
declaration  as  to  power  and  extent  of  willingness  to  declare  a  treaty 

void,  ii,  354 
jealous  of  its  rights  and  powers,  ii,  354 
always  leaves  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  free  to  act  in 

matters  within  their  respective  spheres,  ii,  362 
declaration  that  opinions  in  constitutional  questions  cannot  be  in- 

ferentially   extended   beyond   points  directly  involved  and 

expressly  determined,  ii,  362 
in  case  of  conflict,  must  decide  validity  of  either  law  with  reference 

to  Constitution,  ii,  384 
decision  of,  not  effective  per  se  to  override  Constitutions  and  laws, 

ii,  384 
decision  that  individual  rights  acquired  by  war,  and  vested  rights 

of  citizens,  may  be  sacrificed  by  treaty  for  national  purposes, 

ii,  392,  n. 
United  States  Treasury 

Constitutional  provision  concerning  drafts  upon,  i,  446,  n.,  447,  n. 
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ruling  as  to  stiitus  of  Florida  before  passing  under  United  States 
revenue  laws,  i,  170 
Unltj 

ideas  of  independence  and,  of  twin  birth  and  co-ordinate  growth, 
i,  247 

national,  of  United  States,  as  to  international  matters,  i,  402 

list  of  authorities  cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  national,  i,  552 
Unoccupied  Territory 

acquisition  of,  i,  4,  n. 
Uragnaj 

proclamation  affecting,  ii,  518 
Utah 

acquired  by  United  States,  i,  81,  n. 

the  Mormon  Church  Case,  i,  128 

Utes 

criminal  jurisdiction  within  reservation,  ii,  2S0,  n. 
Utrecht 

Peace  of  1661,  i,  412 

Taliente 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Tan  Baren,  Martin 

message  on  relations  with  Great  Britain,  ii,  380,  n. 
Tan  Nessy  Peter 

member  of  Now  York  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  365 
Tan  Nessy  J* 

decision  that  British  treaty  overruled  anti-alien  laws  of  New  York, 
ii,  37 
Tattelf  Emerich 

views  on:  dominion  of  new  territory,  i,  4,  n. 
sovereignty,  i,  21,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  202,  401,  n.;  ii,  300,  n. 
the  obligation  of  treaties,  i,  340,  n. 

right  of  sovereign  powers  to  regulate  immigration,  ii,  07,  n. 
Tenetia 

ceded  to  Italy,  i,  83  and  n. 
Teneznela 

the  boundary  dispute  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  06,  n.,  101,  107, 

n.-llO,  n. 
struggle  for  independence  in,  i,  00,  n. 
a  federation  of  free  and  independent  States,  i,  226,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  226,  n. 
prerogatives  of  the  President,  i,  226,  n. 
Constitutional  provision  for  arbitration,  i,  226,  n.,  227,  n. 
awards  under  treaty  with,  ii,  296,  n. 

treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  296,  n.:  (1885),  ii,  305,  n.:  (1888),  ii, 
305,  n.,  (1802),  ii,  305,  n. 
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list  of  treaties  aud  conventions  with,  send  proclamationB  a^cting, 
ii,  518-,V20 
See  also  Colombia 

Yerge 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Termont 

extradition  case  of  Homes  vs.  Jennison^  cited,  i,  36,  n. 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  215 

ratifies  the  Constitution,  i,  370,  n. 

admitted  into  the  Union,  i,  370,  n.,  421 

extradition  statutes,  ii,  248,  n. 

the  Holmes  extradition  case,  ii,  270,  n. 
Tested  Rigrhts 

created  by  treaty,  are  capable  of  sale  and  transfer,  ii,  96,  n.,  106,  n. 

can,  after  termination  of  a  treaty,  be  protected  by  the  courts,  ii, 
131,  n. 

vested  by  treaty  not  divested  by  war,  ii,  147,  n. 

immunity  from  disturbance  in  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  ii, 
166 

ad  rem  and  in  re  pass  to  assignee,  ii,  293,  n. 

may  bo  sacificed  by  treaty  for  national  purposes,  ii,  392,  n. 
Yilla  Urratiay  Don  TTeiiceslao  Ramirez  de 

Spanish  Commissioner  to  conclude  treaty  of  peace  with  United 
States  (1898),  1,508 

signs  treaty,  i,  513 
Yirgrinia 

Constitution  of,  cited  as  to  law-making  power,  i,  24,  n. 

ratifies  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  i,  '257,  n. 

ratifies,   individually,  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
France,  i,  204,  n. 

passage  of  acts  by,  impeding  recovery  of  debts  due  to  British  cred- 
itors, i,  209,  n. 

independence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  i,  276,  n. 

represented  at  meeting  concerning  regulation  of  commerce  by  Cen- 
tral government,  i.  204,  n. 

Constitutional  Convention,  i,  295,  ?i. 

votes  for  ratification  of  Constitution  by  people,  i,  335,  n, 

ratifies  tlie  Constitution,  i,  341,  /i.,  :U4,  3.">3-0t>4,  370,  n. 

special  clauses  of  revocation  in  ratification  of  Constitution,  i,  353 

amendments  proposed  in  Constituti<mal  Convention,  i,  353 

Patrick  Henry's  State  patriotism,  i,  ii'>5 

influence  of  her  ratification  ujyon  other  States,  i.  :>50 

interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  i,  :>58-:360 

amendments  suirgested  in  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  363,  364 

confiscation  of  debts  due  to  British  creditors,  ii.  6  et  seq, 

treaty  held  paramount  to  laws  of,  ii,  1:).  14,  )i.,  19 

legislation  in  regard  to  Indian  lands  and  Indian  titles,  ii,  205,  n. 
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T  ir^inia — continued 

sale  of  Indian  lands  in  Kentucky  by,  ii,  205,  n. 
cession  of  Indian  lands  to  United  States,  ii,  206,  n. 
Yirginia  Resolations 

declarin<^  states'  Rights  principles,  i,  29  n.,  295,  n. 
"Yolce  of  the  Nation/'  cited,  i,  338 
Ton  Hoist 

cited  as  to:  law-making  power,  i,  23,  n. 

Kentucky  and  Yirginiiv  Kesolutions,  i,  29,  n. 

the  unit  of  sovereignty,  i,  33 

State  sovereignty,  i,  35,  ?i.,  48,  n. 

the  Constitution,  i,  48,  n. 

phi-ase  "  People  of  the  United  States,''  i,  49,  n. 

unity  of  the  American  Colonies,  i,  258,  n. 

history  of  the  Confederation,  i,  282 

violations  of  treaties  and  early  foreign   relations  of  United 

States,  i,  288,  n. 
Cherokee  Nation  Cases,  ii,  208,  212,  n. 

Wadleighy  Senator 

report  on  Northeastern  boundary  question,  ii,  391,  n. 
WaitOf  Morrison  R.^  Cliief  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

cited  as  to:  duality  of  United  States  government,  i,  34,  n. 
plenary  power  of  Congress  over  Territoiies,  i,  129 
territorial  government;  Bbown,  J.,  in  De  Lima  vs.  Bidioelly  i, 

471,  472 
supremacy  of  State  in  legislation  in  regard  to  crimes,  ii,  50,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  83,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 
Indian  treaties  being  on  same  plane  as  treaties  with  foreign 

Powers,  ii,  214,  7i. 
rejection  of  claim  for  ship  detained  during  Civil  War,  ii,  298,  n. 
detention  of  the  '*  Essex*'  in  New  Orleans  harbor,  ii,  300,  n. 
the  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards  under  Mexican  claims  treaty,  ii, 

309,  n, 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  334,  n. 

Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 
their  respective  spheres,  ii,  301,  n. 
decision  in:  the  Chicago  Anarchists'  Case,  ii,  55,  n. 
the  Opium  Case,  ii,  73,  n. 
Wakeham 

report  on  boundary  waters  and  fisheries,  ii,  316,  n. 
Walesy  J. 

cited  as  to:  treaty  and  tariff  cases,  ii,  77,  n. 
protection  of  trade-marks,  ii,  328,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  334,  n. 
Walker,  Thomas  Alfred 

cited  as  to  treaties  in  history,  i,  192,  n. 
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Wallaoey  J. 

decision  in  sugar  case,  ii,  72,  n. 

cited  as  to  evidence,  procedure,  and  habeas  corpus  in  extradition 
case,  ii,  267,  n. 
Walworth^  Chan. 

cited  as  to :  effect  of  treaties  on  private  rights,  ii,  84,  n. 

distribution  of  amount  of  award  against  Spanish  government 

after  dissolution  of  partnership  claimants,  ii,  297,  n. 
assignability  of  international  claims,  ii,  298,  n. 

War 

power  of  United  States  to  levy,  i,  117 

concerns  of  peace  more  complex  than  those  of,  i,  289,  n. 

powers  of,  vested  m  Congress,  i,  381 ;  ii,  147,  n. 

determined,  in  Athens  and  Rome,  in  public  assemblies,  i,  412 

right  of  Congress  to  declare,  cannot  be  nullified  by  treaty,  i,  447,  n. 

the  court  of  last  resort  for  nations,  i,  452 

cession  of  territory  after,  referred  to  in  opinion  of  Bbown,  J.,  in 

De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  471 
views  of  White,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidxoellj  as  to:  acceptance  of 
territory  necessary  indemnity  for  war  expenses,  i,  483,  484 
status  of  territory  occupied,  i,  484 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate  territory  under  military  occu- 
pancy of  United  States,  i,  484 
'^  termination  of,  by  treaty,  i,  484 

distinction  between  territories  acquired  by  war  and  other  territory; 

Gbay,  J.,  iu  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  489,  490 
effect  of  military  occupation  prior  to  treaty  of  peace;  Marshall, 

Ch.  J.,  quoted  by  Gbay,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  490 
views  of  Brown,  J.,  in  F\rst  Dooley  Case^  as  to:  extent  of  power 
over  tariff,  i,  497 
powers  of  the  President  during,  i,  497  et  seq, 
limitations  ixs  to  power  to   levy  duties  on   merchandise  from 

United  States,  i,  499,  500 
rights  of  citizens  upheld  as  against  railitaiy  government^  i,  500 
constitutional  provisions  as  to.     See  Constitution  (in  full),  i,  519- 

534 
alphabetical  list  of  authorities   cited  in  Insular  Cases  on  militory 

powers,  governmont,  occupancy,  prize,  and  conquest,  i,  550 
may  be  invoked  to  settle  infractions  of  treaties,  ii,  82 
can  be  declared  only  by  Congress,  ii,  83,  123 
^-suspension  or  abrogation  of  treaties  by,  ii,  83,  130 
termination  of,  by  treaty  of  peace,  ii,  123 

list  of  authorities  on  various  cases  decided  by  Federal  courts  in- 
volving questions  of,  ii,  126,  n. 
—  treaties  not  ipso  facto  extinguished  by,  ii,  147,  n. 

vested  rifjhts  of  property  not  divested  in  such  cases,  ii,  147,  n. 
often  results  in  altered  boundary  lines,  ii,  151 
generally  terminated  by  treaties  of  cession,  ii,  152,  n. 
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Congress  refuses  to  pay  for  losses  incidental  to,  li.  224,  n. 
declarations  of,  must  be  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  af- 
firmed by  Executive  or  passed  over  his  veto,  ii,  360 
exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  during,  ii,  360,  n. 
^^  effect  on  treaties  with  Spain,  ii,  506 

Greneva  Conventions  for  amelioration  of  condition,  ii,  522 
international  agreements  prohibiting  launching  projectiles  from  baU 
loons  and  regulating  maritime  v^arfare,  ii,  528,  529 
See  also  Brllioerenct;   Belliqebbnts;   Conqusbed  Tsb- 
ritoby;  Military,  etc. 
War  Claims 

lack  of  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Claims  over,  ii,  300,  n. 
Wardy  Henry  M. 

counsel  in  Dooley  vs.  United  States^  i,  495,  496,  501 
War  Department 

executive  orders  as  to  tariff  in  Porto  Rico,  i,  517,  518 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession^  i,  20,5,  n. 
War  of  the  Palatinate,  i,  204,  n. 
War  of  the  Spanish  Snccessiony  i,  205,  n. 
War  of  1812 

the  Caatine  Case,  i,  171 
effect  of,  on  treaties,  li,  131,  7i. 
War  of  1898.    See  Guam;  Philippines;  Pobto  Kico;  Spain;  Uni- 
ted States 
Warships 

exterritoriality  of,  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  of  international  right, 
ii,  343,  n.,  344,  n. 

War  Tariff  of  1847 

Congressional  debate  as  to  the  coustitutionality  of,  referred  to  by 
White,  J.,  iu  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  i,  484 
Washbnrne,  Cad  wall  ader  Colden 

opposes  acqiiisitiou  of  Alaska,  i,  134,  n. 
Washington^  Bashrod^  J. 

cited  as  to:  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  i,  46,  n. 

construction  of  article  of  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  relating  to 

recommondiitions  of  CongroBS  to  States,  i,  278,  n, 
rights  of  Hritish  creditors  under  treaty  of  1783,  ii,  12,  n.,  13,  n. 
property  rights  of  British  citizens  in  Uuited  States  under  treaty 

of  1794,  ii,  22,  n. 
property  rij^jhts  of  French  citizens  in  United  States,  ii,  22,  n. 
state  of  war  with  Fi-ance  in  1800,  ii,  125,  n. 
date  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1783),  going  into  effect,  ii, 

128,  ??. 
jurisdiction  of  States  over  tidal  waters,  ii,  318,  n. 
decisions  as  to  paramo iintcy  of  treaty  stipulations  to  State  consti- 
tutions and  laws,  ii,  14,  71.-I6,  n.,  47,  n. 
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cited  that:  termination  of  treaty  does  not  divest  rights  of  property 
already  vested  thereunder,  ii,  131,  n. 
titles,  to  be  protected,  most  have  existed  at  time  of  treaty  of 
cession,  ii,  179,  n. 
Wasliingrtoiiy  George 

commendation  of  the  Constitution,  i,  7,  n. 

foresaw  dangers  attending  the  Union,  1,  290 

member  and  president  of  the  Constitntional  Convention,  i,  292,  n.. 

297,300 
conviction  of  necessity  for  national  union,  i,  299 
views  on:  majority  rule,  i,  290 

regulation  of  commerce,  i,  299 
policy  of  the  Southern  St:ites,  i,  299 
establishment  of  a  navigation  act,  i,  300 
making  of  treaties,  i,  427,  n.,  444,  n.;  ii,  199 
Jefferson*s  estimate  of,  i,  290,  n. 
influence  on  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  331 
meditations  at  close  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  337 
story  of  the  rising  sun,  i,  :>37,  338 

appointment  of  James  Iredell  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  i,  367 
declines  to  furnish  House  of  Representatives  with  papers  in  case 
of  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  i,  402,  n.,  426-428,  444,  n. 
first  exercise  of  treaty-making  power  by,  i,  420 
an  advocate  of  protection,  i,  420,  n. 

message  to  Congress  concerning  strained  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, i,  422 
submits  Jay  treaty  to  the  Senate,  i,  423 
attitude  on  the  Jay  treaty,  i,  425-428,  444,  n. 
conceptions  of  Constitutitm  referred  to  by  White,  J.,  in  Dorenes 

vs.  Bidicell,  i,  480,  487 
message  to  Senate  concerning  treaty-making  with  Indians,  ii,  198 
an  English  tribute  to,  ii,  37S,  n. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fodoral  chai-acter,  i,  53,  n.     See  also  District  of  Columbia 
Washington  (State) 

territorial  origin  of,  i,  216 

Waterways 

nature  of,  between  United  States  and  Canada,  ii,  316,  n. 

Watkins,  J. 

cited  as  to  rights  of  Italians  as  to  succession  duties  in  Louisiana, 
11,  o4,  n. 

Wayne^  James  Moorp,  J. 

cited  as  to:  status  of  California  before  admission,  i,  168,  n. 
national  unity  of  United  States,  i,  190,  n. 
efifect  of  treaties  on  private  ri<j:hts,  ii,  84,  n. 
date  of  treaties^  taking  effect,  ii,  128,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  coutin nance  of  local  laws  in  conquered  and  ceded  ter- 
ritory, 

and  effect  of  change  of  sovereignty  thereon,  ii,  1C5,  n. 
status  of  Indians,  ii,  207,  n. 
construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  218,  n. 
status  of  native  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  ii,  232,  n. 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  being  free  to  act  within 

their  respective  spheres,  ii,  361,  n. 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  384,  n. 
decision  in  the  Portuguese  Tonnage  Case,  ii,  76,  n. 
Webster,  Dauiel 

cited  as  to:  acquisition  and  governance  of  new  possessions,  i,  41 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  i,  101,  n.,  113,  n. 
the  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 
the  Northeastern  boundary  case,  ii,  387 
asserts  nationality  of  United  States,  i,  55,  n. 
attitude  in:  the  McLeod  case,  i,  143,  n.,  145-147 

the  New  Orleans  anti-Spanish  riots  case,  i,  150 
author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Webster,  Noah  ('*  A  Citizen  of  America") 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Webster,  Peletiah  ('*  A  Citizen  of  Philadelphia") 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
Webster- Ash  barton  Treaty.    See  Great  Britain;  Treaties 
Weights  and  Measures 

Internatiiin:il  Convention  regarding,  ii,  522 
We!  Hai  Wei 

occupation  of,  by  Great  Britain,  i,  89 
Weldon,  J. 

cited  as  to:  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  217,  n. 
method  of  dealing  with  Indians,  ii,  223,  n. 
protection  of  Indians  by  United  States  courts,  ii,  235,  n, 
French  Spoliation  Claims,  ii,  284,  n. 

the  La  Abra  and  Weil  awards  under  Mexican  claims  treaty,  ii, 
300,  n. 
Westbnry,  Lord  Chancellor 

cited  as  to  limitation  of  governmental  powers  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, i,  02,  n. 
West  Florida 

in  Spanish  possession,  i,  359,  n.     See  also  Florida 
West  India  Treaty,  i,  424 
West  Indies 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  Danish,  i,  111,  n. 
cession  of  Spanish  islands  in,  to  United  States,  peace  protocol  and 
treaty  of  1808  (in  full),  i,  507-513 
See  also  Cuba;  Porto  Rico 
"We,  the  people,"  i,  336,  355 
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"We,  the  States,"  i,  356 
Wharton,  Francis 

cited  as  to:  the  Cuban  questiOD,  i,  105,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctxine,  i,  111,  n. 
the  McLeod  and  **  Caroline  ^*  cases,  i,  143,  n. 
position  of  House  on  Alaska  purchase,  i,  439 
power  of  Congress  to  frustrate  and  abrogate  treaties,  1,  44fr- 

448,  n. 
international  claims  arising  from  legislation  violating  treaty 

stipulations,  i,  402,  n. 
effect  of  treaties  of  cession  on  allegiance  of  inhabitants  of 

ceded  territory,  and  their  personal  and  political   rights,  ii, 

107,  n. 
right  of  expatriation,  ii,  160,  n. 
Indian  citizenship,  ii,  231 
extradition,  ii,  249,  n,,  2S0 
definition,  enactment,  and  ratification  of  treaties,  ii,  368,  n., 

374,  n. 
limitations  on  treaty-making  power,  ii,  383 
Northeastern  boundary  dispute,  ii,  388,  n,  391,  n. 
Webster- Asbbui*ton  treaty,  ii,  391,  n. 
treaty-making  powers  of  British  Crown,  ii,  390,  n. 

Wheaton,  Henry 

cited  as  to:  dominion  of  new  territory,  i,  4,  n. 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
treaty-making  power,  i,  195 
history  of  modern  international  law,  i,  203 
obligation  of  treaties  upon  Congress,  i,  444,  446,  n. 
abrogation  of  treaties,  ii,  136,  n. 
title  by  conquest  and  by  prescription,  ii,  151,  n. 
right  of  expatriation,  ii,  169,  n. 

definition,  enactment,  and  ratification  of  treaties,  ii,  368,  a., 
374.  n. 
Wheeler,  J. 

cited  as  to:  conflict  between  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  in  ex- 
ti-adition  proceedings,  ii,  267,  n. 
trial  of  prisoner  for  offence  other  than  that  for  which  extra- 
dited, ii.  275,  n. 
White,  Edgar  Douglas,  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
position  as  U)  status  of  Porto  Rico,  i,  122,  124 
cited  as  to:  status  of  newly  acquired  territory,  i,  458 
extent  of  treaty-making  power,  i,  485 

as  to  alienation  of  territory  belonging  to  a  State,  ii,  24,  ru 
Wyoming  ^ame-law  case  under  Bannock  treaty,  ii,  34,  n.,  132,  n. 
revenue  laws  and  ceded  territory,  ii,  67,  w. 
Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  ii,  SQj  n. 

settlement  of  land  titles  in  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ii, 
181,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  invalidity  of  State  legislation  contravening  Indian 
treaties,  ii,  214,  n. 
status  of  Cherokee  Nation,  ii,  221,  n.,  231,  n. 
right  of  United  States,  in  acquiring  territory,  to  stipulate  con- 
ditions of  cession,  ii,  283,  n. 
establishment  of  United  States  consular  courts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, ii,  335,  n. 
power  of  Central  government  to  alienate  territory,  ii,  382,*n., 
392 
concurs  with  McKenna,  J.,  in  dissenting  opinion,   De  Lima  vs. 

Bidwell,  i,  474 
concurs  with  Bkown,  J.,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bidwell,  as  to  result,  not  as 

to  reasoning,  i,  470 
Shibas  and  McEenna,  J.,  concur  with,  in  Downea  vs.  Bidvoellj  i, 

476,  482 
separate  opinion  in  Downea  vs.  Jiidioel^  i,  482 
views,  in  Dowries  vs.  Bldwell^  as  to:  effect  on  citizenship  of  acquired 
territory,  i,  485 
conceptions  of   Constitution  entertained  by  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Hamilton,  i,  48^5,  487 
alienation  of  territory  of  United  States,  i,  488 
status  of  inhabitants  of  Philippines,  i,  488 
conditions  as  to  incorporation  of  territory  into  United  States 

by  deeds  and  treaties,  i,  488,  489 
intentions  of  Congress  in  regard  to  incorporating  Porto  Rico 

into  United  States,  i,  480 
effect  of  treaty  of  1808  with  Spain  on  citizenship,  i,  489 
consent  of  Congress  necessary  to  incorporate  territory  into 
United  States,  i,  480 
views  disputed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell^  i,  493 
dissents  from  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  in  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  Case,  i, 

560 
reiterates,  in  Second  Dooley  Case,  views  in  Doiones  vs.  BidweU,  i, 

573 
separate  opinion  concurring  with  Brown,  J.,  in  Second  Dooley 
Case  (in  full),  i,  573 
White,  Senator 

opposes  purchase  of  Louisiana,  i,  132,  n. 
White  Squaw  Island,  Me. 

case  of  Indian  treaty  rights  on,  ii,  35,  n.,  214,  n. 
Wildmann 

cited  as  to  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  113,  n. 
Williams,  Ch.  J. 

cited  as  to  extradition,  ii,  248,  n. 
Williamson,  Hngh 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  304,  n. 
views  on:  limitation  of  power  of  the  Senate,  i,  317,  n. 
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views  on  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  i,  333,  n. 

position,  io  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  nitification  of  treaties,  i,  324,  n.-326,  n. 
Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
WIlsODy  JamcSy  Assoc.  Justice,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

views  on:  rehitions  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  i,  309,  n. 
the  rehitions  of  the  States  after  the  separation  from  Great 

Britain,  i,  310,  n. 
treaties,  i,  314 

riglit  of  Federal  government  to  modify  State  laws  under  treaty- 
making  powei,  ii,  7,  8,  12,  n. 
right  of  United  States  courts  to  enforce  observance  of  treaties, 
ii,  144,  n. 
position,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  as  to  treaty-making  power 

and  ratification  of  treaties,  i,  319,  320,  n.,  322,  n.>a25,  n. 
reads  Constitution  to  the  Convention,  i,  331 
member  of  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention,  i,  341;  ii,  10 
Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n. 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention,  ii,  10- 
Windom,  William 

author  of  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ii,  377,  n. 
Wiothropy  James  (  *  Agrippa  " ) 

Constitutional  pamphleteer,  i,  373,  n.,  387,  n. 

ability  in  opposing  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  i,  387,  n. 

Wiothrop,  John 

member  of  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  Conatitntion,  i,  344 

Wloter,  Sir  James  S. 

member  of  Anglo-American  Joint  Uigh  Commission,  i,  213,  n. 
Wirt,  William 

cited  as  to  right  of  asylum,  ii,  254,  n. 
Wisconsin 

case  of  "  urging  legislation  "  upon,  i,  416,  n. 

Wise,  John  S. 

eulocry  of  the  decision  in  the  Slaughter' House  Cases,  ii,  57,  n. 
Wood,  James  Perry 

member  of  Spanish  Claims  Commission,  i,  443,  n. 

Wood,  Leonard 

authorizes  (\m8titutional  Convention  in  Cuba,  i,  175,  n- 

Woodbary,  Levi,  J. 

cited  as  to:  self-operative  effect  of  treaties,  ii,  79  . 
extradition,  ii,  258 

extent  of  treaty-making  power,  ii,  3S3,  n.,  384,  n. 
Woodrnff,  J. 

decision  in  Russian  Hemp  Case,  ii,  74,  n. 

cited  as  to:  power  of  Congress  to  destroy  the  operation  of  a  treaty, 
ii,  184,  n. 
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cited  as  to:  practice,  burden  of  proof ,  and  conflict  of  State  and 
Fedei*al  court  in  extradition  cases,  ii,  203,  n.,  265,  n. 
jurisdiction  of  consular  courts,  ii,  333,  n. 

Woods,  J. 

cited  as  to  construction  and  effect  of  Indian  treaties,  ii,  214,  n. . 

WoolsejTy  Theodore  D. 

cited  as  to:  status  of  semi-sovereign  states,  i,  77,  n. 

transfers  of  territory,  i,  77,  7i. 

consent  of  inliiibitants  of  ceded  territory,  i,  84,  ?j. 

consent  of  governed  in  Treaty  of  Turin,  i,  85,  n. 

the  Monroe  doctrine,  i.  111,  >i.,  113,  n.   . 

treaty-making  power,  i,  412,  413 

exercise  of  treaty-making  power  by  absolute  monarchs,  ii,  352, 353 

definition  and  enactment  of  treaties,  ii,  3(58,  n. 

power  of  alienation  of  territory  by  treaty,  ii,  391,  >i.,  393 
Woolsey,  Tbeodore  Salisbury 

cited  as  to:  tlie  Monroe  doctrine,  i,  lU,  n. 

treaty-making  powers,  i,  193 
WordSy  Phrases,  etc 

American^  i,  7)4.  Anarchy^  i,  195.  AsHifjnSy  ii,  37,  ;/.  As  soon  as 
posulhley  ii,  177,  n.  At  the  proper  time,  ii,  177,  n.  Beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii,  73,  )i.  Captors,  ii,  308,  n.  Capture,  ii, 
308,  n.  Carried  into  port,  ii,  308,  n.  Ceded  conquered  terri- 
tory, ii,  l.">2.  Citizens,  ii,  172,  n.,  173,  n.  Citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ii,  174,  n.  Constitution  follows  the  flag,  ii,  178,  n. 
Conventions,  ii,  307,  n.  Country,  i,  100.  Crime,  ii,  267,  n. 
Declarations  of  accession  to  existing  treaties,  ii,  367,  n.,  308,  n. 
Dependent  upon  and  grows  out  of,  ii,  291,  n.  Detention,  ii, 
308,  n.  Diplomatic  agreements,  ii,  307,  n.,  370,  n.  Direct,  ii, 
3,  n.  Droit,  ii,  41,  n.  Droit  d'anbaine,  ii,  41,  n.  Due  process 
of  law,  ii,  122,  7i.  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii,  73,  n. 
Effects,  ii,  45,  n.  Embezzlement,  ii,  262,  ?j..  207,  n.  Export,  i, 
670,  573,  574,  580.  Exports,  i,  570,  573,  574;  ii,  50,  n.  Foreign, 
i,  457,  570,  571.  Forgery,  ii,  202,  n.,  264,  n.,  207,  n.  Free 
inhabitants,  ii,  173,  n.  Free  persons  of  color,  ii,  172,  n.,  174,  n. 
French  Spoliation  Claims,  ii,  301,  n.  Goods,  ii,  45,  n.  Goods 
and  effects,  ii,  45,  n.  Government  by  the  people,  i,  20,  n.  High 
seas,  ii,  317,  n.  Import,  i,  570,  574,  580.  Importation  (of 
slaves),  ii,  50,  7i.  Imports,  i,  570,  573,  574;  ii,  50,  n.  Impost, 
i,  573,  574.  Indirect,  ii,  3,  7i.  Inhabitants,  ii,  172,  71.-174,  n. 
Inspection  laws,  ii,  50,  n.  Kaiser  (as  trade-mark),  ii,  328,  n. 
Laborer  (Chinese),  ii,  93,  n.  Larceny,  ii,  202,  n.  Law  fiTna- 
tions,  ii,  224,  n.  Merchants  (Chinese),  ii,  93,  n.  Migration, 
ii,  50,  71.  jVodi  vivendi,  ii,  307,  7*. -300.  Murder,  ii,  200,  n. 
JVaiioTj,  i,  17,  71. ;  ii,  211.  Nationality,  i,  16,  n.  Naturaliza- 
tion, ii,  169, 71.  People,  ii,  172,  n.,  173,  n.  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  i,  49,  n. ;  ii,  173,  n.,  174,  n.    Per^OTiaZ  goods,  ii,  55,  n. 

60 
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Persons^  ii,  122,  n.  Proceeding^  ii,  308,  n.  Property^  ii,  UT.  ^ 
n.,  178,  n.  Propria  vigore^  ii,  178,  n.  Protocols^  ii,  3tfi,  l, 
370,  n.  Public  opinion,  ii,  3G4,  n.  Reciprocal  legislation  ad 
executive  proclamation,  ii,  307,  n.,  372,  n.  Sorereignty,  i.  11. 
n.,  19,  Ii.  State,  i,  17,  n.  Stopped,  ii,  308,  n.  Throughout  Tju- 
tcd  States,  i,  492.  To  6e  Judged  of  by  the  Congress,  ii  177,  a. 
Touc/k,  ii,  114,  n.  Treaties,  ii,  3(57,  ?i.  Treaty,  i,  567;  ii,  ill. 
290.  Union  of  States,  \,  310,  it.  United  States  of  America,  i, 
25,  It.,  240,  n.     Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  ii,  100,  il 

I  Voyage,  ii,  114,  n.     »'  IFe  <Ae  people,''  i,  336,  355.     "  ir«  Oc 

;  States,''  i,  355. 

See  aUo  Maxims 

i  Wreckage 

reciprocity  regarding,  on  Great  Lakes,  ii,  373,  n. 

Wartemberg 

;  incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  i.  221,  n. 

convention  at,  for  abolition  of  droit  d'aubaine  and  immigration  tax 

(April  10,  1884),  ii.  40.  ii. 
right  of  Louisiana  to  impose  inheritance  tax  on  non-domicillated 

inhabitant  of,  ii,  41,  n.,  52,  n. 
accession  to  treaty  of  1852  between  United  States  and  Prussia,  ii, 

3t>9,  n. 
treaty  with  United  States  (1844),  ii,  41,  ii.,  52,  n. 
list  of  treaties  and  conventions  with,  ii,  520 
See  also  Gekm ak  Empire 

Wjandottes 

ti-eaty  with  United  States,  ii,  190,  n. 

Wyomiugr 

jranie-law  cases  under  Bannock  Indian  treaty,  ii,  33,  1.>2-1:^ 

Tassous  River 

ioiiteni plated  boundary  line  of  United  States,  i,  3.')9,  n. 

Tates,  Kobert 

cited  as  to:  h)dgmcnt  of  treaty- making  power  in  Central  govern- 
ment, i.  lM>4 
Luthor  Martin's  protest  against  ratifying  the  Constitution,  i, 

347,  n. 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  i,  296,  n. 
Constitutional  pamphleteer  (** Sydney  "'),  i,  373,  n, 

TouusT,  A.  W. 

cited  as  to  Panama  Congress,  i,  103,  n. 

Tncatan 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  relation  to,  i,  111,  n, 

Zanzibar 

treaty  with.  ii.  521 
See  also  Mi'scat 

Zealand 

treaty  of  Muuster  (1648),  i,  412 
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